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CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 


Section I. The name of this Association shall be The Cath- 
olic Educational Association of the United States. 


ARTICLE II 
OBJECT 

Section 1. The object of this Association shall be to keep in 
the minds of the people the necessity of religious instruction and 
training as a basis of morality and sound education; and to 
promote the principles and safeguard the interests of Catholic 
education in all its departments. 

Sec. 2. To advance the general interests of Catholic educa- 
tion, to encourage the spirit of cooperation and mutual helpful- 
ness among Catholic educators, to promote by study, conference 
and discussion the thoroughness of Catholic educational work in 
the United States. 

Sec. 3. To help the cause of Catholic education by the pub- 
lication and circulation of such matter as shall further these ends. 


ARTICLE III 
DEPARTMENTS 
Section 1. The Association shall consist of the Catholic 
Seminary Department; the Catholic College and University De- 
partment; the Catholic School Department. Other Departments 
may be added with the approval of the Executive Board of the 
Association. 
Sec. 2. Each Department regulates its own affairs and elects 
its own officers. There shall, however, be nothing in its regula- 
tions inconsistent with the provisions of this Constitution. 


(1) 
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ARTICLE IV 
OFFICERS 


Section 1. The officers of the Association shall be a Presi- 
dent General; several Vice Presidents General to correspond in 
number with the number of Departments in the Association; a 
Secretary General; a Treasurer General ; and an Executive Board. 
The Executive Board shall consist of these officers, and the 
Presidents of the Departments, and two other members elected 
from each Department of the Association. 

Sec. 2. All officers shall hold office until the end of the annual 
meeting wherein their successors shall have been elected, unless 
otherwise specified in this Constitution. 


ARTICLE V 
THE PRESIDENT GENERAL 


Section 1. The President General shall be elected annually by 
ballot, in a general meeting of the Association. 

Sec. 2. The President General shall preside at all meetings 
of the Association, and at the meetings of the Executive Board. 
He shall call meetings of the Executive Board by and with the 
consent of three members of the Board, and whenever a majority 
of the Board so desire. 


ARTICLE VI 
THE VICE PRESIDENTS GENERAL 


SEcTION I. The Vice Presidents General, one from each De- 
partment, shall be elected by ballot in the general meeting of the 
Association. In the absence of the President General, the First 
Vice President General shall perform his duties. In the absence 
of the President General and First Vice President General, the 
duties of the President General shall be performed by the Sec- 
ond Vice President General; and in the absence of all these, the 
Third Vice President General shall perform the duties. In the 
absence of the President General and all Vice Presidents Gen- 
eral, a pro tempore chairman shall be elected by the Association 
on nomination, the Secretary putting the question. 
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CONSTITUTION 3 


ARTICLE VII 
THE SECRETARY GENERAL 


SECTION I. The Secretary General shall be elected by the 
Executive Board. The term of his office shall not exceed three 
years, and he shall be eligible to re-election. He shall receive a 
suitable salary, and the term of his office and the amount of his 
compensation shall be fixed by the Executive Board. 


Sec. 2. The Secretary General shall be Secretary of the gen- 
eral meetings of the Association and of the Executive Board. He 
shall receive and keep on record all matters pertaining to the As- 
sociation and shall perform such other duties as the Executive 
Board may determine. He shall make settlement with the Treas- 
urer General for all receipts of his office at least once every 
month. He shall give bond for the faithful discharge of his 
duties. He shall have his records at the annual meeting and at 
the meetings of the Executive Board. 


ARTICLE VIII 
THE TREASURER GENERAL 


Section 1. The Treasurer General shall be the custodian of 
all moneys of the Association, except such funds as he may be 
directed by the Executive Board to hand over to the Trustees of 
the Association for investment. He shall pay all bills when certi- 
fied by the President General and Secretary General, acting with 
the authority of the Executive Board. He shall make annual re- 
port to the Executive Board, and shall give bond for the faithful 
discharge of his duties. 


ARTICLE IX 
THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


SECTION I. The Executive Board shall have the management 
of the affairs of the Association. It shall make arrangements for 
the meetings of the Association, which shall take place annually. 
It shall have power to make regulations concerning the writing, 
reading and publishing of the papers of the Association meetings. 
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Sec. 2. It shall have charge of the finances of the Association. 
The expenses of the Association and the expenses of the De- 
partments shall be paid from the Association treasury, under 
the direction and with the authorization of the Executive Board. 
No expense shall be incurred except as authorized by the Execu- 
tive Board. 

Sec. 3. It shall have power to regulate admission into the 
Association, to fix membership fees and to provide means for 
carrying on the work of the Association. 

Sec. 4. It shall have power to create Trustees to hold the 
funds of the Association. It shall have power to form commit- 
tees of its own members to facilitate the dicharge of its work. 
It shall audit the accounts of the Secretary General and of the 
Treasurer General. It shall have power to interpret the Consti- 
tution and regulations of the Association, and in matters of dis- 
pute its decision shall be final. It shall have power to fill all 
vacancies occurring among its members. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Board shall hold at least one meeting 


each year. 


ARTICLE X 
MEMBERSHIP 


Section I. Any one who is desirous of promoting the objects 
of this Association may be admitted to membership on payment 
of membership fee. Payment of the annual fee entitles the 
member to vote in meetings of this Association, and to a copy of 
the publications of the Association issued after admission into the 
Association. The right to vote in Department meetings is 
dete:mined by the regulations of the several Departments. 


ARTICLE XI 
MEETINGS 


SEcTION I. Meetings of the Association shall be held at such 
time and place as may be determined by the Executive Board 
of the Association. 
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CONSTITUTION 5 


ARTICLE XII 

AMENDMENTS 
SECTION I. This Constitution may be amended by a two- 
thirds vote of the members present at an annual meeting, pro- 
vided that such amendment has been approved by the Executive 


Board and proposed to the members at a general meeting one 
year before. 


ARTICLE XIII 
BY-LAWS 


SECTION 1. By-laws not inconsistent with this Constitution 
may be adopted at the annual meeting by a majority vote of the 
members present and voting; but no by-law shall be adopted on 
the same day on which it is proposed. 


BY-LAWS 


1. The Executive Board shall have power to fix its own 
quorum, which shall not be less than one-third of its number. 

















INTRODUCTION 


The Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the National Catholic 
Educational Association was held at Detroit, Michigan, on June 
27-30, 1927. There was a large attendance at all the sessions, 
and a deep intezest was manifested in the work of each Depart- 
ment by the members who took part in the proceedings. 

The Report of the meeting contains the papers read in the 
Departments and Sections, and a summary of the discussions. 
They give evidence of the deep interest which the Catholic edu- 
cators of the country have in the problems that confront them, 
and of the earnest desire which all have to cooperate in promoting 
the good of the Church and the spiritual welfare of our youth 

The word, National, by vote of the Executive Board and of 
the Association, has now been added to the title to indicate the 
scope of the influence of the Association. 
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MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D. C., FEBRUARY 9, 1927 


A meeting of the Executive Board of the Catholic Educational 
Association was held at the Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C., at 10:00 A. M., Wednesday, February 9, 
1927. 

The following members were present: Rt. Rev. Msgr. John 
B. Peterson, Ph.D.; Very Rev. James A. Burns, C.S.C., Ph.D.; 
Rt. Rev. Francis W. Howard, D.D.; Rt. Rev. Archabbot Aure- 
lius Stehle, O.S.B., D.D.; Rev. John B. Furay, S.J.; Brother 
Thomas, F.S.C.; Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., Ph.D., 
D.D.; Very Rev. Bernard P. O’Reilly, S.M. 

Very Rev. Daniel J. Ryan, rector of the Sacred Heart Sem- 
inary, Detroit, Mich., was present by invitation. 

Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D.D., was not able to attend the 
opening of the session on account of being obliged to attend a 
funeral. 

Rev. Albert C. Fox, S.J., sent a telegram to the effect that he 
had been detained at the last moment. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

The Secretary General stated that the report of the Louisville 
meeting of the Catholic Educational Association had been printed 
and distributed. 

Rev. John B. Furay gave a report of the program of the Sem- 
inary Department. 

Brother Thomas reported on the program of the College De- 
partment. 

Monsignor Smith wrote that the program of the School De. 
partment was in preparation. 

The Program Committee of the Executive Board made a 
number of recommendations in regard to papers for the general 
meeting. 

(9) 
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The various features of the programs submitted were dis- 
cussed by all the members present. 

It was moved and seconded that all departments of the Asso- 
ciation be requested to emphasize the importance of the teaching 
of Latin and the preparation for the teaching of Latin, in the 
programs for 1927. The motion was carried. 

Brother Thomas reported that a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the College Department had been held in Cincinnati 
during the Christmas holidays. The Executive Committee of 
the College Department made a unanimous recommendation to 
the Executive Board that a High School Department be formed 
in the Association. The recommendation was received and placed 
on file. After a general discussion of various topics of interest 
to the Association the meeting adjourned. 

vFRaNcis W. Howarp, 
Bishop of Covington, 
Secretary. 


Detroit, Micu., JUNE 27, 1927 

A meeting of the Executive Board of the Catholic Educational 
Association was held at the Secretary General’s rooms in the 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, June 27, 1927, at 3:00 P. M. 

The following members were present: Rt. Rev. Thomas J. 
Shahan, D.D., President General; Rt. Rev. Francis W. Howard, 
D.D., Secretary General; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis T. Moran, 
D.D., Treasurer General; Very Rev. James A. Burns, C.S.C., 
Ph.D., Second Vice President General; Rev. John B. Furay, 
S.J.; Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., Ph.D., D.D.; 
Brother Thomas, F.S.C.; Rev. Albert C. Fox, S.J.; Very Rev. 
Bernard P. O’Reilly, S.M.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph F. Smith, 
P.R.; Rt. Rev. Archabbot Aurelius Stehle, O.S.B., D.D. 

Present by invitations were: Very Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, 
O.M. Cap.; Rev. Paul L. Blakely, S.J.; Rev. Samuel H. Horine, 
S.J. Rev. Edmund Corby acted as assistant to the Secretary 
General. 

The minutes of the meeting at Louisville in 1926 and at the 
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Catholic University of America, February 9, 1927, were read and 
approved. The annual report of the Secretary General was 
given, approved, and ordered to be placed on file. 

The Rt. Rev. Secretary recommended in his report that the 
effort be made to reduce the bulk of the annual report. He 
also noted the tendencies evident in the educational field to-day, 
the tendency of the State to absorb the functions of the home 
and Church, the influence of secularism, and the question of 
standardization. He recommended that we hold to our tradi- 
tions ; and stated that by so doing we are proving ourselves help- 
ful to the country itself in its educational interests. 

The Treasurer General presented his report. An Auditing 
Committee was appointed by the Chairman, and having exam- 
ined the accounts, the Committee presented their report: 


“The Auditing Committee after due examination of the 
vouchers and books pronounce the report of the Treasurer 
General correct. 

ARCHABBOT AURELIUS STEHLE, O. S. B. 
Rev. BERNARD P. O’REILLy, P. R. 
Rt. Rev. Mser. Josepn F. Smita, P. R. 


Committee.” 


The Executive Board then proceeded to the election of a Sec- 
retary General for the period of three years. Archabbot Aure- 
lius Stehle renominated Rt. Rev. Francis W. Howard, D. D., and 
the election was unanimous. 

Under miscellaneous business the question of the place for the 
next meeting was discussed. It was decided that the Board 
request the Program Committee to decide on the place of meeting 
before November. 

A letter of Rev. Edward F. Garesché, S. J., relative to a 
Department on Instruction for Catholic Nurses was read. It 
was decided to appoint a Committee to investigate and report 
at the next meeting of the Board. 

The proposal of Rev. Alphonse M. Schwitalla, S. J., regarding 
a section or department for graduate schools was next consid- 
ered. No action was taken. 

A motion carried that a cablegram be sent to His Eminence, 
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the Cardinal Secretary of State, in the name of the Association, 
asking the Apostolic Benediction. 

Motion carried that the Chairman be instructed to appoint 
the Committees on Finance, Program and Publication with 
powers usually given to these Committees. 

By request Rev. Felix Kirsch, O. M. Cap., Litt. D., spoke 
briefly on the question of a High School Department. 

It was voted to postpone action. 

After prayer, the meeting adjourned. 

EDMUND Corpy, 
Acting Secretary. 








FINANCIAL REPORT 


OF 


The Catholic Educational Association 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


Cleveland, Ohio, July 1, 1927 


Receipts 
1926 To Cash— 
July 1. Balance on hand.........cccosccccescccccccvccccscvcccscescsccvcsece $ 6,177 25 
July Be) SR RI ivn Aaeaec ounce osu neenunwass dancdoseanawinedagunddadadad 16 32 
July 6. Received dues at convention, Louisville...............ceceeeeeeees 367 00 
July 1 RR Se a i oo ais eas se nrewiccccndwuiecewasencdawentess 50 00 
Aue 9. Received per Sectetary General. occ cscs ccccvccscacciescsccaccucess 325 00 
Sept. 4. Received per Secretary General..........ccccccccccsccccccccvccsses 150 00 
Oct: 16. Received per Secretary Generale. cnccccsccsccccccnscsedsasecvaces 75 15 
Nov: Si. Received per Secretary ‘Gemetahe bc ssc ccsccscnccccscsicecvscannsuncs 80 00 
Dec. 7%. Received per Secretary General cs occccicccscccceccceccavsdascdves te 64 75 
1927 
Jan. S Meedived gar Secretary Getetale x iscisccsiecccecciwarsctencovscnnced 74 00 
Jari. 8. Tor Tater eat oc vce ccccnn cccncnsiscccesis GELS OR eKReenaareesxenswisae 97 09 
Feb. GC. Beemetwed per Bacvatary Geers vie siciss vcccvcscsvccsvesacsenusceocs 30 08 
Mar. &  Woessived per Secretary Gemerale osc scccsccccccccccsscsesecscuccvcs 32 00 
April 6. WMeceived per Secretary Generaleaiic csc ccvcscicccescceccacvteccccsee 46 40 
May G  Hessived ger Secretary Generale osocs ccccccsvcccsceccssccccccccocss 16 00 
June. S%. Received per Secretary Generale iiniccsccccccicccdccccccccssntcccess 5,753 39 
June 26: Received per Secretary General... oi. ciiccccccccccscccsesccscsaves 930 82 
OWeL CRE SENIORS So i ede ddedincasarncestauneevecriuwsine $ 14,285 25 
Expenditures 
1926 By Cash 
Aug. 381.. Order No. 1. American Council on Education Annual Dues.. 100 00 
Aug. 81. Order No. 2. Rev. J. W. R. Maguire, C. S. V., Secretary 
‘ Commission on Standardization. ....0..cccccsccseccsctcccecce 809 90 
Aug. 81. Order No. 3. Rev. J. W. R. Maguire, C. S. V., Standardization 128 10 
Aug. 81. Order No. 4. Salary Office Help, June and July.............. 200 00 
Aug. 31. Order No. 5. General Expenses, August 1, 1925, to June 30, 1926 78 72 
Ace. St.  Ovrder No 6. Extra Ofice: Heliies is scciciccccciccccacencciaciens 17 75 
Aug, Si.. Order No. 7.. Becprese oft WOORaeiccccccccicc cock vcccccccccccscs 6 50 
Aug. 81. Order No. 8 Central Ohio Paper Co.......ccccccccccccccccsecs 11 77 
Aes, Si. Oeder- No 9. - SGUByRih PLCS «hc ccsicciscskccdediiccccccacicsceces 4 00 
Aug. Gi. Order Ho. MA FF: J. Thee Pettit Cire wccccccccccccccccccccscss 94 72 
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Oct. 

Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
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Dec. 
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Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
April 
April 
April 
April 


1927 
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June 
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Order No. 11. Refund on Overpayment of Dues..............5+ 25 00 
Order No. 12. Secretary General, Expense Account............ 500 00 
Order No. 13. Salary Office Help, August and September.... 200 00 
Order No. 14. The Central Olio Paper Coie c.ccicsciccccescses 45 33 
OPEC. IBS “GROMIRRE « vasaciensnacn vedeceeee sense se ctiwvesissieneus 16 58 
Onder He. 26. ©: J. ete Printing Ceickiccccccscsiscccesiseces 201 16 
Order No. 17. Salary Office Help, October and November.... 200.00 
Cer Tie ee. “CN TB) ioc cacccecnanvocvenseciscommnedeas 15 00 
Order No. 10: Expenses as. Per Statement... .ciicccc ces cccsccvcces 8 65 
Order No. 20. Editorial Assistance .......ccccoccccsssccncoscecs 500 00 
Order No. 21. xtra ORCO Telpeccsccccsiscccticcscaccccccccvesioe 14 75 
Order No. 22. Advisory Committee Meeting at Philadelphia... 70 9 
Order No. 23. F. J. Heer Printing Co., 4,000 Copies Annual 

REC OEDE ORURCHL CED Het HACCROOTE TE CeCe rer ere 3,012.69 
Geder Tio 2k. Rey: Wand (Carey es sis osiecis cidicalocacawswetesscs 150 00 
Order No. 25. Advisory Committee Meeting, Philadelphia.... 92 24 
Order No. 26. Central “Chio Paper Coss socicciciisdccessicscseescs 15 58 
Onter No. 27. Postage Gr. TOC as occ cc isicsscisccs cescwcvariceces 101 59 
Order Mo; 28: FJ, Weer Pete: Cov 6s s.ciikssieciceeaciecisssievisne 69 18 
Order No. 29. Executive Board Meeting, Washington, D. C. 223 84 
idee Ne: SO. Texted. Ce Tels vcicciiciccacccncsvcvsecesdenenss 11 60 
Order No.81,. “Sallivan Press. ciicisvcesscseuscsescsccdasswasacecs 3 50 
Order No. 32. Salary Office Help, Dec., Jan. and Feb......... 300 00 
Order No. 33. Salary Ojfice Help, March and April............ 200 00 
Order No. 84. Postage On. TUVetins... sco s sc cecccscsciccecscssces 43 81 
Order No, 35. Centtal “ORIG Paper Coie ics sciksccsicciccccsascecnes 10 70 
Order No: 86. ~-Saivan: Pree: cswiic ccecssiewsdcsndodsdeecseseaens 24 50 

Wiptal): Gael ER BEN IR icici sis catistisreicsasinadncpecieceonce neds $ 7,508 06 

Summary 

Rit TSERBIOUS 20) MNOS otis hie cais.tnomseerensenasemenouusnnnecnneeus $ 14,285 25 
Bills paid as per orders and vouchers attached................++ 7,508 06 
i A i MI oii ao a bis A Skeet eed siiacecdsveckeesens $ 6,777 19 
Tek ces PaO: DE POF iin soe vecewexsswrisaeicivnsiocisaves 8,108 00 


Signed: FRANCIS T. MORAN, 
Treasurer General 








RECEIPTS OF THE SECRETARY GENERAL’S OFFICE 


The following is an itemized statement of the receipts of the 
office of the Secretary General for the year, July 1, 1926, to 
June 30, 1927: 





















July, 1926 July, 1926 
ee EE eer Cre $6,177 25 8. Srs. = Dominic, Jersey City..... 
1. Dominican Coll., San Rafael, Cal. 20 00 8. Srs. Joseph, Jersey City...... 
1. Mother Josephine, Hartfiord....... 10 00 9. Rev. = Dickman, Carthage, IIl.. 
1. Holy Ghost Acad., Techny, IIl.... 10 00 9. Srs. Charity, Lowell, Mass.. 
1. Immaculata H. Sch., Wilmette, IIl. 10 00 9. Srs. Notre Dame, St. Lou 
1. Sacred Heart Acad., Lancaster, Pa. 10 00 10. Srs. Prec. Blood, O’Fallon, Mo... 
1. St. Mary Acad., Salt Lake City.. 10 00 12. Rev. J. S. Kelly, Moline, IIl...... 
1. Rev. J. J. Bonk, Milwaukee....... 2 00 12. Rev. J. Mies, 0 a ae ae 
1. Bro. Conrad, Manchester, N. H... 2 00 12. Sr. Modesta, Wilmette, Ill......... 
1. Rev. I. Fealy, Woodlawn, Md..... 200 12. Srs. Notre Dame, Cleveland....... 
% Rev. B. H. Felsecker, St. Francis 12. Srs. St. Francis, Joliet, Ill......... 
Wily coubwienceanatensansemancsess 4 00 12. Rev. P. Ternes, Marine City, Mich. 
1. Rev. G. Johnson, Portland, Me..... 2 00 13. St. Augustine Sem., Toronto, Ont. 
1. Mr. A. W. Lynch, Chicago........ 2 00 13. Belmont Sch., Belmont, (>| See 
1. Rev. T. Martin, Hillyard, Wash. 2 00 14. Rev. V. Fernandez, Malolos, Bula- 
1. Rev. J. Reeves. Greensburg, Pa... 2 00 CON, Re Madedenandecddccadrietadacs 
1. Rev. J. H. Schengber, Cincinnati 2 00 Se. Texeste, St Tass sscccccccccce 
1. Sr. Agnes Bernard, Washington.. 4 00 16. Ursuline College, Cleveland........ 
1. Sr. Admirabilis, Greenwich, Conn. 4 00 16. Rev. G. Mayerhoefer, Hamilton, O. 
1. Sr. Blanche, Fayetteville, 2 00 17. Mother Cephas, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
1. Sr. Eveline, Grand Rapids........ 2 00 17. Srs. St. Basil, Elmhurst, Pa....... 
1. Sr. Michael, Brooklyn............. 2 00 19. Creighton University, Omaha...... 
1. Sr. Theresa Joseph, Jacksonville, 19. Rev. R. Grace, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Bile... ad canctgurndgdencsdaeceacavecss , 2 00 19. St. Francis Orphan Asylum, New 
1. Srs. Charity, Roxbury, Mass....... 2 00 BINNCR: CORR. ss cccacsccecsccccese 
1. Srs. Holy Cross, Anderson, Ind... 4 00 me. J. J. Fomes, New Vouk... .cecccces 
1. Srs. Notre Dame, Cleveland....... 200 20. Sr. St. Charles, Santa Rosa, Cal. 
1. Srs. St. Joseph, Charlestown, Mass. 2 00 20. Miss A. C. Ferry, San Francisco 
1. Srs. St. Joseph, Broad St., Phila- 21. Srs. St. Francis, Cincinnati....... 
GOIORIR. cccces. ccaccsevccconsecssss 2 00 21. Rev. C.. Stetter, Kentland, Ind.... 
1. Srs. St. Joseph, Summer St., Phila- 22. W. P. Dickerson, M. D., Newport 
GOIN ccceunccscccadsesedeceesune 2 00 PO Re nsbcnaedttiadestexedes 
1. Sree. St. Joseph, So. Bethlehem, Pa. 2 00 23. Rev. C. M. Hegerich, Pittsburgh.. 
1. Rev. J. A. Supple, Lowell, Mass. 200 24 Msgr. M. Connolly, San Francisco 
8. Srs. Mercy, Ansonia, Conn......... 2 00 27. E. W. Reading, Milwaukee....... 
3. Srs. Mercy, E. Boston 4 00 29. M. Rogalin, New York............ 
6. Rev. R. J. Armstrong, 29. Benedictine Srs., Pittsburgh....... 
tii. WER wkccawsdsccasccnsaces 2 00 29. Mother Dolores, Harrison, N. Y. 
6. Rev. J. ge a og a P 72 Tk. SE. cinsncavdseensancdcdundencas 
6. Mr. F. E. Fitzgerald maha... 2 . 
6. Rev. W. McConnell, Belmar, N. J. 2 00 CONVENTION RECEIPTS 
6. Mt. St. Scholastica Acad., "Atchi- June. 1926 
Mth, MAMMA nacescctansodtnncveune’ 2 00 28. Niagara Univ., Niagara Falls..... 
6. St. Elizabeth Sch., Oakland, Cal. 2 00 28. St. Columban’s Prep. Sem., Silver 
6. Srs. Notre Dame, Malden, Mass... 2 00 Cite Ne Wisesdcscnccuckcusececs 
6. Srs. St. Joseph, Linwood Heights, - FF. BM. Bebh Peoria, TMha..ccccccss 
PGs a eccecacescuccecevasubeccancass 2 00 28. Rev. Father Aemilian, Louisville.. 
6. Rev. J. M. Stadelman, New York.. 2 00 28. Miss B. Anthony, Cincinnati..... 
7 Rt. Rev. J. A. Floersh, D. D. June, 1926 
EOGAVING -ccvccccccscccevcssesease 50 00 Rev. A. Berens, St. Mary’s, Kans. 
7. Sr. Lucilla, Mishawaka, Ind....... 2 00 98, Rev. H. F. Brockman, Cincinnati.. 
7. Srs. St. Francis, Chicago.......... 2 00 28. Bro. Adalbert, Wheeling........ 
7. Srs. St. Joseph, St. Louis......... 2 00 28. Bro. Benjamin, Baltimore 
8. Benziger Bros., Chicago........... 2 00 28. Bro. Calixtus, New York 
8. Rev. J. Middleton, Bronx, N. Y.. 2 00 28. Rev. C. J. Cairns, Detroit......... 
8. Srs. Notre Dame, Cincinnati....... 2 00 28. Col. . H. Callahan. Louisville.. 
8. Srs. Notre Dame, Salem, Mass.... 2 00 28. Rev. P. E. Campbell, Pittsburgh. - 


2 00 
2 00 
12 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
25 00 
6 00 
2 00 
2 00 
20 00 
6 00 
6 00 
2 00 
20 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
10 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
6 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
16 32 
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29. Rev. M. Jacobs, Brooklyn....... August, 1926 


mds rr 


~~, — June, 1926 
R. CE, TO oiasccsicaccses 2 00 29. Mother Genoveva, Kansas City, Mo. 2 
38. Rev, KF. Connell, Esopus, N. Y..... 2 00 29. Mother Barbara, St. John, Ky..... 2 00 
28. R. S. Cooney, New MONE. Son skaues 2 00 29. Mother John, San Antonio......... 2 00 
28. L. R. Courtney, Chicago........... 2 00 29. Mother Jolendis, St. Louis........ 2 00 
28. Rev. I. Curlinski, Sturtevant, Wis. 2 00 29. Mother Praxedes, El Paso, Tex... 2 00 
28. Rev. M. A. Delaney, New York... 2 00 29. Mcther Petra, Rockville Center, 
98. B. Elder, Louisville............5.00 2 00 1 a RE is GRIER Soe) sR SAN 2 00) 
28. Rev. A. Feldhaus, Carthagena, O. 2 00 29. Rev. J. F. Naab, Winfield, L. I. 2 (0 
2. R. E. Ferry. New York.......<..s 2 00 29. Msgr. L. ie Nau, Norwood, On. 2 00 
28. Rev. F. J. Finn, Cincinnati....... 2 00 29. Rev. J. Nepper, Rushville, Nebr... 2 00 
28. J. F. Flynn, New York............ 2 00 29. Rev. G. J. Rehring, Norwood, O. 2 00 
28. J. T. Gellenbeck, Cincinnati....... 2 00 29, Rev. J. Reiner, Chicago............ 2 00 
28. Rev. M. Gounley, Esopus, N. Y... 2 00 20: Rey: J. F. Ross, Brooklyn......... 2 00 
28. Rev. J. C. Gunzelman, Dayton, O. 2 00 29, Sr. Bernadette, St. Catherine P. 
28. Rev. C. H. Heithaus, Detroit..... 2 00 ER ey OPA 2 00 
28. Rev. R. Hunt, San Francisco...... 200 = 99, Se. ‘Columba, Lexington, Ky........ 2 00 
28. Miss E. ae Chicago........-. 2 00 29. Eileen, New Madrid, Mo....... 2 00 
28. Miss M. Johnson, W a 2 00 29. St Grace Madeleine, Brooklyn..... 2 00 
28. Rev. J. Konkel Rensselaer, Ind.. 2 00 29. Sr. Immaculata, Detroit...: 2 00 
28. Rev. J. F. Knue, Louisville........ 2 00 29. Sr. Adeline, Louisville........ 2 00 
28. Rev. A. E. Lafontaine, Ft. Wayne 2 00 29. Sr. Aloysia, So. Amboy, N. aa 2 00 
&. T. B. Lawier, New York.......... 2 00 29. Sr. Ambrose, Chicago........ Reoned 2 00 
. 28. Rev. T. McFadden, Princeton, N. J. 200 29. Sr. Basilia, Altoona, Wis.......... 2 00 
28. Miss K. McMullan, New York..... 2 00 29. Sr. Bernard, Concordia, Kans..... 2 00 
28. Rev. W. A. Maguire, Convent, La. 2 00 99. Sr. Bernard, Wheeling............- 4 00 
28. Rev. L. A. Markle, Toronto, Ont. 200 29. Sr. Columkille, San Antonio....... 2 00 
28. W. Matheny, Meadville, Pa........ 2 00 29. Srs. St. Dominic, College Point, 
28. Rev. A. G. Meyering, Louisville. 2 00 BEG EA Sines Site ai arena 200 
28. Rev. L. F. Miller, Columbus...... 2 00 29. Sr. ies Escanaba, Mich......... 200 
28. E. J._Mulry, Boston............... 2 00 29. Sr. Felicitas, Camden, N. | Gate 200 
28. Rev. F. Nastvogel, North East, Pa. 2 00 29. Sr. A. Gonzaga, W heeling Nc aed 2 00 
28. W. Nolan, Cedar Rapids, Ia...... 2 00 @. Be. Boweria, Bt. Lewis.....6.ccces 2 00 
28. Rev. G. O’Bryan, Winchester, Ky. 2 00 29. Sr. Inez, St. Joseph, Minn......... 2 00 
28. V. Rev. J. O’Hara, Philadelphia.. 200 29. Sr. Regina, Cincinnati.....: - 2 00 
28. Rev. F. O’Neill, Louisville........ 2 00 29. Sr. Rose Gertrude, Brooklyn....... 2 00 
28. L. W. O’Rourke, Chicago psvesaulen 2 00 29. Sr. Stanislaus, Manhattan, Kans. 2 00 
28. Rev. F. Pawlowski, Green Bay 200 99. Sr. Rose Mary, Owensboro. Ky. 2 00 
28. Rev. R. J. Quinlan, Boston........ 2 00 29. Sr.. Teresa Clare, Louisville....... 2 00 
28. V. Rev. A. H. Rabe, Clayton, Mo. 2 00 29. P. P. Young, Chicago.............. 200 
28. Rev. T. H. Reverman, Louisville. . 2 00 0: EB. FH. Davin, Chicago. cess. occesa: 200 
28. Rev. A. Spitzer, St. Bernard, Ala. 2 00 30. Rev. J. W. Haun, Ese agg pe. 2 00 
28. Rev. N. A. Steffen, Dubuque...... 2 00 30. Rev. R. G. Kirsch, Toledo, O...... 2 00 
. Rev. A. M: Sit, Detroit........00 2 00 80. Rev. A. Link, Sidney. Soe, ee 200 
28. Rev. P. Walsh, Louisville.......... 2 00 30. Rev. S. Morrison, Grand Rapids. ™ 2 00 
28. ade A. C. Zoeller, Louisville...:. 2 00 30. Rev. C. P. Raffo, Louisville....... 200 
29. St. Ambrose Coll., Davenport...... 20 00 30. Sr. Calasanctius, Brooklyn......... 2 00 
29. Coll. St. Benedict, St. Joseph, 30. Sr. Francis Geronimo, Brooklyn... 20 
Min ARS SEN ee Cee tae ee 20 00 30. Sr. M. Aline, Mt. Vernon, O...... 200 
29. Rev. T. Aeschbacher, Floyds Knobs, 39. Sr. M. Ann, Lebanon, Ky......... 2 00 
BU. xenlvemicmnpeles sagen asec uest se 2 00 30. Sr. M. Clare, Milwaukee.......... 200 
29. Rev. J. F. Barbian, Milwaukee.. 2 00 30. Sr. M. Francis, Newark, N. J.... 200 
29. Rev. F. Bredestege, Cincinnati..... 2 00 30. Sr. Generosa, Glen Riddle, Pa..... 200 
2. Bro. Leo, Onkiand, Cal........60 2 00 30. Sr. Gratiana, Glen Riddle, Pa...... 2 00 
2. F. Bruce, Milwaukee.......ccssese. 2 00 30. Sr. M. Leander, Brooklyn. ens 2 
29. Rev. P. Clune, Princeton, N. J... 2 00 30. Sr. M. Lumena, Brooklyn... em 2 00 
29. Rev. F. V. Corcoran, Webster 30. Sr. M. Philippa, Louisville......... 200 
RR CEL oa csacVesweneauas 2 00 3. Sr. M. Uliride, Linn, Moi. s...:. 2 00 
29. Rev. P. Conroy, Bryantown, Md... 2 00 July, 1926 
29. Mr. J. Crumlish, Emmitsburg, Md. 2 00 iggy Aieeny. Touinedl 10 00 
29. Rev. Zz Doyle, Jeffersonville, ind. 2 00 ; aa hk aah ig pn be an 
29. Rev. F. Edic, Floyd Knobs, ~~ 2 00 1 V. Rev Jt Meknd; *. Em sts 2 
29. Rev. . B. Fralick, Sandusky, O.. 2 00 Sat = Pe - se 2°00 
29. Rev. A. Freeman, Goldsboro, N.C. 200 yppe@a MOE weiner ere oa 2 On 
29. Rev. H. Grimmelsman, Norwood. O. 2 00 1 Mise A yp nel ap 9 00 
° . Miss R. A. y, ‘ 2 
29. Rev. J. H. Honnigford, West Ba- me 1. V. Rev. S. Schlang, Louisville... 2 00 
00 
29. Miss ti Kerr, Bloomington, Ind.. 00 3. Sr. Eugenia, Cleveland............ 2 00 
29. A. Lesonsky, Saint Mary, Ky...... 00 8. Sr. Bernard, Germantown, Pa..... 2 00 
29. Rev. L. Lindemann, New Albany, 3. Sr. Stanislaus, Philadelphia....... 16 00 
P< Usuusiumeeennnneamaelnsanss tes 200 4. St. Joseph Acad., Cincinnati....... 10 00 
20. Rev: D. A. tord, St. Louie........ 2 00 4. Rev. W. McDermott, Racine, Wis. 200 
29, Rev, L, L. Mandeville, Washington 2 00 6. Rev. J. L. McQuillen, Lilly, Pa.... 4 00 
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August, 1926 


6. Srs. Charity, S. Lawrence, Mass. 
9. Webster Coll., Webster Groves, 

Wh... ddscsetascusvansasaseccddannece 
9. ag I. 


Hurley, Swampscott, Mass. 
10. pg sane Monticello, N. Y... 
10. Sr Margaret, Antigonish, N.S. 
ll. Scivetoclen Fathers, St. Nazianz, 

ie. Nacnvaudasedun Guneecasacaese’ 


11. Sr. Agnes Marie, Cleveland....... 
12. Mt. Aloysius Acad., Cresson, Pa... 
12. bq Cath. H. Sch., Johnstown, 
12. Sy. Eulalia, Connellsville, Pa...... 
12. Srs. Div. Providence, Pittsburgh.. 
13. Miss R. A. Fagan, Brooklyn...... 
14. Srs. Charity, San Francisco........ 
16. Rev. F. Heidenreich, Detroit...... 


17. St. Joseph Orphanage, Cincinnatt.. 
17. Msgr. J. A. Weigand, pene yg 


19. Rev. J. H. Smith, E. ee. 

21. Acad. Sacred Heart, San Francisco 
27. Srs. St. Joseph, Bayonne, a ee 
28. Sr. Bartholomew, Providence...... 
98. Sr. Columbia, Detroit.............. 
30. La Salle Acad., Providence...... < 


31. Reports 
September, 1926 





1. De Paul University, Chicago 

2. Felician Sisters, Detroit....... 

3. Lacordaire Sch., Montclair, 

10. Rev. L. Bouchard, Alpena, 

10. Rev. T. Sharkey, Brooklyn........ 

10. SS. Bs Notre Dame, St. Charles, 
Rh duienparinbnrss sans easeveeeke 

16. Rt. Rev. J. T. Kidd, D. D., Cal 
gary, Canada .............0..ee0. 

16. Rev. Gerold, Castle Shan- 
WS WE Se nar eke avctectsntcessses 

16. Rev. J. D. O’Leary, Altoona, Pa 

16. Sr. Carita, New : Cr) eee 

30. i. Mary H. Sch., Bloomington, 
We ence dus danadwsdacduwoacndewsves 

me Com, Belden, Lo See 

30. Sr. Leonora, Convent Sta., N. J... 

30. Sr. Marie Elise, Paterson, N. J. 

20, Sr. Vincentella, Brooklyn......... 

es MINE ainccartnda cca anKad cociee ces 

SO EPO — cocivwestvetanee wucense sss 

October, 1926 

13. Sr. Isabel, Newport, Ky........... 


18. Sr. Alphonse, Wild Rice, N. D.... 
20. Mt. Mercy Acad., Grand Rapids... 
20. Miss L. M. Armstrong, Boston... 
21. Rev. J. B. Craney, Dubuque...... 
22. St. Francis Coll., Loretto, Pa.... 
22. Rev. A. W. Tasch, Beatty, Ba... 
25. Immaculata Seminary, Washington 
26. Regis College, Denver............. 
St. ‘eis, Chane, TNMtey Pi. vccneccnucacnes 
30. Bro. J. A. Waldron, San Antonio 


November, 1926 


5. Miss K. L. Kane, Rochester....... 
11. St. Mary’s Coll. & Acad., Notre 
PIES, | Sone duesueadeucaxens 


11. Mother Pauline, Notre Dame, Ind. 


13. Rev. J. Gilrain, Manchester, N. H. 
15. Rev. P. Scheier, Farmer, S. D.. 

15. Sr. Superior, Victoria, B. C...... 
16. Bros. Mary, Dubuque.............. 
16. Srs. St. Francis, Union, Mo....... 
17. Bro. Bonaventure, Vicksburg, Miss. 


17. Mons. M. E. Kiely, Rome, Italy .. 
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November, 1926 


30. Rt. Rev. J. Barry, D. D., Goul- 
7 a A. A, See ee eee 
30. Rev. G. J. Bullion, Pittsburgh..... 
30. Sr. Paulette, Pittsburgh........... 
30. Rev. P. M. Stief, Lancaster, Pa. 
Be PE nensedevéacivinecadcsicsiens 
December, 1926 
8. Nazareth Coll., Louisville.......... 
3. St. Charles Sch., Detrelt... cccsacee 
3. Rev. J. Schultz, Denzil, Sask. .. 
7. Rt. Rev. T. J. E. Devoy, Man- 
Ce ere 


Providence, Ludlow, Ky. 
Mem. H. Sch., 


Ba ‘ashing ston. 


7. Srs. Div. 
9. Bishop McDonnell 
Brooklyn 

13. Acad. Holy 
H 





13. Rev. J. New 

IROOM sc cencccecuntacceses 
13. Sr. Noela Rosaire, New York...... 
15. Marywood Coll., Scranton......... 
17. Rev. P. J. Schmid, E. Chicago, Ind. 


‘ 
31. Reports 
January, 1927 


4. Rev. I... Schmidt, Schenectady, 
We Worctadaddasccntacccsevenesataaes 
7. Rev. P. H. Griffin, Chicago........ 
10. Paradise Protectory & Agricul- 
tural Sch., Abbottstown, Pa...... 
11. Rev. J. Hickey, Norwood, O...... 
18. Srs. Bl. Sacrament, Philadelphia. . 
29. V. Rev. W. McNally, Philadelphia 
29. Mother Andrew, Bound _ Brook, 


31. Rev. G. Meyer, St. Bernard 
Wy EE wadiicaprcecsasivccanccnucase ce 
Sie OE a xen cccadvecctacntccstcawices 
February, 1927 
1. St. Ignatius H. Sch., Chicago....... 
4. Ss. ae Riverside, R. f....... 
4. Miss C. C. Rooney, Windsor, N. S. 
10 ev. J {lein, Marystown, Minn. 
17. Rev. J. J. Collins, Albany......... 
17. Mother Regina, Avalon, Pa........ 
17. Srs. Div. Providence, Elmwood 
UG ONE. cc dudaccedansenenstadnens 
17. Srs. Notre Dame, Cleveland....... 
Ry O(n cnchavacicdviscesaceicncanes 
March, 1927 
7. Rev. G. Strassner, Little Rock..... 
7. Sr. M. Siena, Springfield. Ky..... 


9. St. Mary Acad., Windsor, Ont..... 
14. N. Moseley, New Haven, Conn.... 


15. St. Joseph Acad., Terre Haute... 
17. Sr. Athanasius, Lansdale, Pa...... 
31. Rev. J. J. Cleary, Bronx, N. Y.. 
31. Sr. Carmel, Dasisville. c..<cscnsxas: 
31. = Prec. Blood, E. St. Louis, 
HN scchasevbadaunerviscsasadengey 
31. Rt. Rev. V. Wehrle, D. D., Bis- 
WI Bhs. Ei aadschccascnceccacens 
BE GIN one edccbdaceccdensacneconacues 
April, 1927 
26. H. J. Moore, New York.......... 
We NEO og Kankcdcuncnccsudcencnoneere 


May, 1927 


4. Franciscan Fathers, Cincinnati.. 


4. Rev. J. F. Hickey, Norwood, O.. 

4. Rev. T. A. Powers, Steubenville, 
ND: Ninddecdadhtaidknasacendeuiny 

4. Msgr. S. P. Weisinger, Columbus 

5. St. Vincent Sem., Beatty, Pa....... 
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May, 1927 May, 1927 M 
5. John Carroll Univ., Cleveland...... 20 00 6. Marywood Coll., Scranton......... 20 00 2 
5. Msgr. F. J. Van Antwerp, Detroit 10 00 6. Rosemont Coll., Rosemont, Pa... 20 00 F 
5. Acad. St. Scholastica, Chicago.... 10 00 6. St. Joseph’s Coll. for Women, ‘ 
5. Sacred Heart Acad., Akron, O.... 10 00 ESS) 7 re Pa eee aaron Pree Ne 20 00 } 
: Ignatius H. Sch. » Chicago..... 5 00 6. St. Mary of the Woods, Coll., St. 
Xavier Coll., Louisville......... 10 00 Mary-of-theWoods, Ind. ........ 20 00 . 
5. oa A. Schratz, Cincinnati....... 4 00 6. Acad. Notre Dame, Philadelphia.. 10 00 : 
5. Bro. Columban, Buffalo........... 2 00 6. Acad. O. L. Providence, Chicago.. 10 00 :. 
5. Bro. Eugene, Brooklyn..........++: 2 00 6. Acad. Sacred Heart, St. Louis... 10 00 : 
5. W. C. Bruce, Milwaukee.......... 2 00 6. Coll. St. Francis Xav., New York 10 00 : 
5. V. Rev. P. Collins, Butler, Pa... 4 00 6. Maryland Seminary. Scranton.... 25 00 : 
5. Rev. E. Corby, Georgetown, Ky... 2 00 6. Mt. St. Joseph Coll., Baltimore.. 10 00 
5, . M. Crowley, Washington ...... 200 6. Notre Dame Acad., Cincinnati..... 10 00 ; 
5. Rev. L. A. Deering, Media, Pa... 2 00 6. St. Aloysius Acad.,, New Lexing- , 
5. J. ©. Doecksill,. CCag....<.000005:s 2 00 WOR oie dass akiineesawensceenes 10 00 ( 
5. Merr. C. EB. Duffy, Buffalo........ 2 00 6. St. Angela’s Hall, Brooklyn........ 10 00 
5. V. Rev. P. H. Durkin, Rock 6. St. Joseph Prep. Coll., Kirkwood, Y 
HelAAG gM scones vearseeas ences 2 00 NMOis hcnccuessenaein see seduces seees 10 00 : 
5. Rev. J. C. Fallon, Pitts 2 00 6. St. Mary of the Woods, Acad., St. ; 
5. Franciscan Fathers, 2 2 00 Mary ~of-the-Woods, Ind. ....... 10 00 f 
5. Rev. H. D. Gartland, Union City, 6. Srs. St. Joseph, Wheeling......... 10 00 
AN RRR RRR Re RSI Se NETeT ete ety ee 2 00 6. Acad. "Wee Dame _ Providence, ‘ 
5. Rev. T. P. Gillen, Pittsburgh..... 2 00 PR TG ci vectekbes Vewceeuns 40 ’ 
5. Rev. H. Grimmelsman, Norwood, 6. Rev. W. J. Barry, East Boston.... 2 00 
MORRO Sirs siccise cies amaccteaissaisinn eo: 2 00 6. Rev. A. Bremer, Columbus......... 4 00 
5. Rev. J. E. Hamill, Indianapolis... 2 00 6. Bro. Bede, Baltimore........... eke 4 00 
5. Rev. H. J. Heck, Columbus........ 2 00 6. Bro. Raymond, St. Louis... <<. 2 00 ; 
5. Rev. C. A. Hickey, Cincinnati..... 2 00 GC: RRPOR. BORER, Oe vans sevis ss ovcannc 2 00 : 
5. Rev. HH. F. Hillenmeyer, Fort 6. Rev. W. Byrne, Rochester......... 2 00 
OURO EUs. sieasiiessiseecenasiess 2 00 6. Rev. G. Cairns, Mt. Clemens, ; 
5. Rev. F. A. Houck, Toledo, O...... 2 00 PIERS  caviits Gana banameumeeaewane's 2 00 
5. Rev. J. Louis, Mavbee, Mich.... 2 00 6. Rev. T. V. Cassidy, Providence... 200 
5. Rev. J. J. Mellon, Philadelphia.... 2 00 6. Christian Bros. Acad., Albany... 2 00 ( 
5. Rev. C. J. Merkle, Newport. Kv... 200 6. Christian Bros. Coll.. St. Louis.... 2 00 ( 
5. Msgr. F. T. Moran, Cleveland... 2 00 6. Rev. J. Culemans, Moline. IIl...... 2 00 
5. Msgr. L. J. Nau, Norwood. O...... 2 00 6. Rev. W. A. Cummings, Chicago... 200 | 
5. O. L. Rosary Sch., Detroit........ 200 6. Rev. W. T. Dillon, Brooklyn...... 2 00 
5. Rev. 7. M. Petter. Rochester...... 2 00 6. Rev. P. H. Durnin, Milwaukee... 20 ' 
5. Rev. F. N. Pitt, Louisville........ 2 00 6. Rev. G. Eisenbacher, Chicago...... 2 00 
5. Mr. W. L. Reenan, Cincinnati..... 2 00 6. Rev. C. E. Farrelly, Washington.. 2 00 
5. Rev. G. Regenfuss, St. Francis, 6. Rev. H. F. Flock. Sparta, Wis.... 200 | 
Mi sa paweicielers tains wep aisle ers mnlasislora't's 200 6. Rev. J. H. Gaughan, Minneapolis 2 00 : 
5. ry” McKees Rocks. 6. Gibault H. Sch., Vincennes, Ind... 4 00 | 
SCRE SST I BIR 200 6. Rev. J. Greaney, Wordlawn, Pa... 2 00 ) 
5. Rev. A. J. Sawkins, Toledo, O.... 200 6. Rev. J. R. Hagan, Cleveland..... 2 00 : 
5. Rev. F. Schulze, St. Francis, Wis. 200 6. Rev. H. M. Hald, Brooklvn...... 2 00 
5. Sr. Maria Antonia. Pittsburgh.... 200 6. Rev. A. Havestadt, Dodgeville, 
5. Se. St. Aubert, Chicago. ...c000ce. 2m WEIE: accrcsanambcarevastdnde danse 2 00 
5. Sr. St. Francis, Brooklyn..<...... 2 99 6. Rev. R. L. Hayes, Pittsburgh...... 2 00 
5. Srs. Notre Dame. Cleveland...... 200 6. Rev. A. Hickey, Cambridge, Mass. 2 00 
5. Srs. St. Francis, Mansfield, O...... 2 00 6. Rev. J. C. Hogan, Stevens Point, 
5. Srs. St. Joseph, Bridge St., Brook- WU ING. cousacharconhionstecrnuncesce 2 00 
WEE cpa tlossokiawt coos nacdomene 200 6. Rev. R. Huber, Washington....... 2 00 
5. Srs. St. Joseph, Manhattan Ave., 6. Prof. H. Hyvernat, Washington... 2 00 
CONN |. sc kndbuiccnddanachwnenusess 200 6. Immaculata Sem., Washington.... 2 00 
5. Srs. St. Joseph, Philadelphia...... 200 6. Rev. E. B. Jordan, Washington... 2 00 
5. Rev. E. Stapleton, Yardley, Pa... 2 00 6. Rev. W. Kalina, Osawatomie, 
5. Rev. H. Stand, Oldenburg, Ind.... 200 MOM. “chaenueusstacmawnanrasese nes 2 00 
5. V. Rev. W. Tredtin, Davton, O.... 20 6. Miss K. L. Kane, Rochester...... 2 00 
5. Rev. C. Wallbraun, St. Louis...... 200 6. Rev. H. J. Kaufman, Detroit...... 2 00 
6. Mt. Rev. M. J. Curley, D. D., 6. Rev. J. Kenkel, Collegeville, Jnd. 2 00 
INN fas el ualenniaicalin ba sce 50 00 6. Rev. S. Klopfer, St. Francis, ns 2 00 
6. Mt. Rev. J. J. Glennon, D. D., 6. Rev. J. F. Knue, Louisville.... 2 00 
i. , GON. Ac ariptionesanouteaniescs 15 00 6. Miss S. Laughlin, Philadelphi: i 2 00 
6. Rt. Rev. J. B. Morris, D. D. 6. Rev. C. Linskey, Ypsilanti, Mich. 2 00 
BAM. PRO» cadena badwcsars cows 10 00 6. Mr. A. W. Lynch, Chicago........ 2 00 
6. Canisius College, Buffalo........... 20 00 6. V. Rev. J. V. McClancy, Brooklyn 2 00 
6. Loyola University, Chicago........ 20 00 6. Rev. W. McConnell, Belmar, N. J. 2 00 
6. St. Joseph Coll., Philadelphia 29 00 6. Rev. R. McDonald, Braddock, Pa. 2 00 
6. St. Mary’s Coll., St. Mary s, 6. Miss T. L. Maher, Joliet, Ill...... 2 00 
MS. siemens dang dasmneAbeasecies 20 00 6. Rev. L. Mandeville, Washington.. 2 00 
6. St. Norbert’s Coll., West Depere, 6. Msgr. A. E. Manning, Lima, O.. 2 00 
Wiis, PacmeaseSbo tien soemeroeenenens 20 00 6. Rev. F. J. Martin, Brown’s Valley, 
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Rev. E. Masterson, "Boone, Dhivesss 
Rev. G. Meyer, St. Bernard, O.... 
Mother Celestine, Decatur, IIl.... 
Mother Gerard, Stella Niagara... 
Mother Kostka, Reading, Pa...... 
Mother Medulpha, Baltimore 


Mother Teresa, Bronx, N. Y 
Mother Walburga, Covington, Ky. 
Mt. ~ Dame Acad., Read- 

WG, GD, warnscccccovensessessccss 
Mt. St. 5 Nov., Philadelphia 
Rev. J. O’Brien, Champaign, 1) a 
Msgr. T. J. O’Brien, Brooklyn..... 
Rev. J. O’Connor, Coal Center. Pa. 
Miss J. O’Hara, Westchester, N. Y. 
Rev. J. P. O’Reilly, Chicago....... 
Presentation Acad., Louisville..... 
Mr. J. A. Roe, Detrothcs os 0060500. 
Rev. J. R. Rooney, Washington... 
Rev. J. H. Ryan, Washington...... 
St. Michael Sch., Brookign:....<<«« 
St. Michael Sch., Milwaukee an 
St. Patrick Acad., Chicago..:...+. 
P. Schaefer, Champaign, IIl........ 
Rev. G. X. Schmidt, Cincinnati.... 
Rev. J. Schmidt, Baltimore........ 
V. Rev. §. Sheahan, Pough- 
keepsie, N. 
Sr. Arnella, Newark, N. J......... 
Sr. Admirabilis, Greenwich, Conn. 
Sr. De La Salle, Hocksett, N. H. 














Se. Flavin, New Yor ..0.c.ccccsse 
Sr. Fridoline, Baltimore............ 
Se, TR, Bbc seccaveccssvenscsus 
Sr. Lawrence, Buffalo............. 
Sr. Sylvester, Chicago.........00s. 
Srs. Charity, Corning, O.........0. 
Srs. Charity, Milwaukee........... 
Srs. Charity, Pittsburgh........... 
Srs. Charity Naz., Newport, Ky.... 
Srs. Notre Dame, So. Boston..... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Cincinnati...... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Cleveland....... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Philadelphia.... 
Srs. Providence, St. Maryof-the- 
Le er 
Srs. St. Francis, Fort Wayne..... 
Srs. a Francis, Trenton......... 
Srs. Joseph, Conshohocken, Pa. 
Srs. 7 Joseph, Mt. Airy Ave., 
Philadelphia ......... 
Srs. St. Joseph, 2nd & Christian 
Sta, PRUAGCIPINA ccvccccccocases 
Srs. St. Joseph, Summer St., 
PRR EIOEE 'n.s cc cnscnnstnveevncebe 
Srs. St. Joseph, Tucker St., 
PURINE. ancacccnsesnvenaccecs 
Rev. P. W. Smith, Jersey City... 


Miss M. E. Spencer, Washington 
Rev. D. Sullivan, Greensburg, Pa. 


a E. Suppan, New Lexington, 
Msgr. P. iy. Supple, Boston........ 
Rev. J. B. Tennelly, Washington.. 
Rev. J. A. Tieken, Cincinnati..... 
Rev. L. A. Tieman, Cincinnati.. 
Rev. } V._ Tracy, Boston.......... 
Rev. J. J. Vaughn, Scranton....... 
Rev. HH: J. Waldhaus, Cincinnati 
Sr. Ignatius Loyola, Montreal..... 
Rev. G. A. Witteman, Benton Har- 
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» 1927 
St. Augustine’s Theol. Sem., Tor- 
OU, GH” dsnacndnasaxecusnccaus 
St. Paul Sem., St. 
Cathedral College, 
Conception Hall, Conception, Mo. 
St. Mary Manor Sch., S. 
Wi ENE cc cacdedvantcacwenadcus 
bg Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Wb. ccdanduuacadss Keetkacasandeucs 
nee. Sacred Heart, Lake Forest, 
St. Margaret’s Acad., Minneapolis 
St. Mary’s Acad., Denver......... 
Srs. Notre Dame, i 
Miss L. M. Armstrong, Boston... 
Rev. P. Barry, Burlington, Va.... 
Rev. M. A. Bennett, Easton, Pa... 
Rev. L. Bouchard, Alpena, Mich. 
Rev. M. Brosseau, Ottawa, Ont.... 
Bro. F. Hess, Chicago. .....cscccses 
Bro. Anselm, Waltham, Mass...... 
Bro. Bonaventure, Vicksburg, 
Bro. Francis, Dyersville, Ia....... 
J. J. Schuetz, Hamilton, O.... 
ro. J. Carges, Washington....... 
. Julian, Fort Monroe, V 
F. Bruce, Milwaukee..... 
J. J. Burke, Peoria 
J. A. Byrnes, St. 
Christian Bros., Minneapolis...... 
Rev. F. M. Connell, New York... 
H. P. Conway, Chicago.........+. 
W. H. Conway, Springfield, 
Rev. J. G. Cook, Detroit.........- 
Rev. E. Deham, Philadelphia...... 
Rev. A. Doherty, Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev. C. T. Dolan, Milford, Mich. 
Rev. F. Drees, Columbus. a 
Rev. W. Drobel, Weatherly, ts 
D. C. Fauss, New York........... 
Rev. ; Fitzgerald, 
Wille DEMON. duns cuedcenducenecces 
Rev. . b F Gallagher, Conshohock- 
Ct PO. cadavasenedeuscccasaqanaes 
Miss E. J. Gardner, Milwaukee.... 
V. Rev. J. Gillen, Aviston, Ill... 
Rev. E. P. Griffin, Pittsburgh..... 
Rev. L.. Haas, Beatty, Pa....<... 
Holy Angels Conv., Jonesboro, 
Rev. F. Hufnagel, Duluth......... 
Rev. G. P. Jennings, Cleveland... 
Jesuit Fathers, Mankato, Minn.... 
Rev. G. Johnson, Portland, Me.. 
J. J.. Mirwin, New Yotit....e<cev<s 
Rev. W. McCaffrey, Philadelphia 
Msgr. J. H. McMahon, New York 
Rev. P. H. Matimore, Chicago... 
Mother M. Barbara, St. John, Ky. 
Mother M. Francis, Baltic, Conn. 








Mother Mechtilde, S. Lawrence, 
MEMES) ccusncncedudautcuseteasurecs 
Mother Superior, St. Martin, O. 
Rev. R. Neagle, Malden, Mass... 
Oblate Fathers, Buffalo............ 
Rev. R. J. Quinlan, Boston...... 
¥. H.. Rea, Paterson, Ny J....c5c0< 
Msgr. F. A. Rempe, Chicago...... 
Msgr. J. Reusing, W. Point, Nebr. 
St. Colman Conv., Ardmore, Pa... 
St. Mary’s Sch., Elyria, O....... 
St. Mary’s Springs Acad., Fond- 
GW hte Vet. assnccdcceceadvence 
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20 CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


1927 
St. Raphael’s Conv., 

Mass. 
Rev. A. peat. Re Seer 
Rev. J. Scully, Kingston, N. Y.. 
Sr, Coctin, BIOMGNIS....ccscccceses 
Sr. Katherine, Duluth.......00cess0 
Sr. Leo Xavier, New York........ 
Sr. Annita, Bristol, R. I.. ‘ 
Sr. Augustine, Rochester...... P 
Sr. Bernard, Ft. Smith, Ark...... 
=f, Bertille, INOW NOPES s<iccsicccce 
SOF, IOTEIRs TOOMIUB 606008 0seesess 
Sr. Chrysoston, Brooklyn........... 
Sr. Honoria, St. 
Sr. Madeline, Albert Lea, Minn... 
O. L. Bl. Sac. Sch., Cleveland... 


Hyde Park, 






Sr. Palcheria, Brooklyn........0.. 
Sr. Raymondina, Brooklyn......... 
Sr. Rose Gertrude, Brooklyn....... 
Sr. Theonilia, Boston. .....cccecsees 
Sr. Ulirida, Dinan, Mo... 60.00 
Sr. Urban, Kankakee, [il.......... 


Srs. Charity, S. Lawrence, Mass... 
Srs. Charity, Swissvale, Pa....... 
Srs. Humility Mary, Canton, O.... 
Srs. Humility Mary, Cleveland... 
Srs. Immc. Heart, Philadelphia... 
Srs. Mercy, Middletown, Conn..... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Baltimore........ 
Srs. Notre Dame, So. Boston..... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Brookhaven, 

Miss.. 
Srs. Notre Dame, Hamilton, O.... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Rochester...... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Somerville, Mass. 
Srs. St. Francis, Chicago........... 
Srs. St. Francis, Rochester, } 
Srs. St. Joseph, Bayonne, N. J... 
Srs. St. Joseph, Philadelphia..... 
Srs. St. Joseph, Pittsburgh........ 
Srs. St. Joseph, Randolph, Mass... 
Sr. St. Anne, Graceville, Minn.... 
D. P. Towers, New York...:..... 
Ursuline Srs., Texarkana, Tex.... 
P. H. Vogel, Columbus............ 





Rev. P. Vollrath, Floyd Knobs, 
WONG. \ sc ubilcomaraea cudentseca nesses 
Rev. N. M. Wagner, Brooklyn... 


Rev. J. J. Wynne, New York.... 





Rev. A. Zubowicz, Chicago........ 
mt. Rev, H. C. Boyle, D. D., 
MAPTEIE TN, iia de viaisrsic tia: sc01 ceisiaetine's 
Rt. ev. C. E. Byrne, D. D. 
MSGIMREON © in iaicri'e Gieim cit geie conoid men's 
Rt. Rev. A. J. Schuler, D. D., 
DAR, Uc vc a siuinisiscccseiceans 
Imme. Tis cen Sem., Darling- 


, ton. N. a dimakiaan Ga Mapaice aawena se 


St. Shain Coll., Catonsville, Md. 
Joseph Prep. Sem., St. Bene- 
es RE os ucatWaia rare sioias ce wince iis aki dine 
St. Lawrence Coll., Mt. Calvary, 
MOOR: <l snecie Ganmxanie sce hediseaaiens 
St. Louis Prep. Sem., St. Louis.. 
Loyola Coll., Baltimore............ 
Providence Coll., Providence...... 
St. Benedict’s Coll., Atchison, 
MME. ecenbesesnciscssciuasstcocss 
St. Xavier Coll., Cincinnati....... 
Coll. Misericordia, Dallas, Pa.... 
Coll. St Teresa, Winona, Minn.... 


NRANMNNNNE NNN FEF NNN NHN RN NNNUNNNN Np 
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Emmanuel Coll., Boston........... 
Nazareth Coll., Nazareth, Mich.... 
St. Joseph’s Coll., Emmitsburg, 


H. C. Jesus, New York... 
Acad. Sacred Heart, Albany...... 
Acad. Visitation, Dubuque cenenene 
Loyola School, New York.......... 
Marianist Preparatory, 
on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Mt. St. Agnes H. Sch., Baltimore 
ae ag ” iene Acad., Ozone Park, 





» Clara Acad., Sinsinawa, Wis.. 
Joseph’s Acad., Columbus...... 
em Coll., Subiaco, BP ascsces 
ev. C. Auer, Artesian, S. D..... 
Rev. D. Breault, Bark River, Mich. 
Rev. H. F. Brockman, Cincinnati.. 
Bro. Conrad, Manchester, N. H.... 
Bro. J. Hettig, Belleville, Ill 
Bro. Julius, St. Louis......... ws 
Bro. Michael, Nivelles, Belgium... 
Prof. E. Burke, New Yotk...6.«.. 
V. Rev. J. A. Burns, Washington 
Rt. Rev. J. Cassidy, Fall River... 
Christian Bros., Scranton......... 
Rev. i J. Collins, Albany. 

Rev. F. Connell, Esopus, N. Y... 

Msgr. J. N. Connolly, New York.. 
Rev. P. C. Conway, Chicago...... 
Msgr. T. De Voy, ae, 

N 


Rev. E. J. Fitzgerald, Worcester, 





Mas 
Rev. M. Flaherty, Arlington, Mass. 


Rev. E. P. Graham, Canton, 

V. Rev, E. F. Harrigan, Catons- 
a Peer revere rr ee 
. Rev. A. Heinrich, Tokio, Japan 

Rev. J. Hemsbach, Dinock, D. 

Rev. J. B. Herbers, Ridgeway, Ia. 


B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis.. 
Rev. M. J. Huston, Milwaukee.. 
V. Rev. B. Kevenhoerster, New 
WEE. ca bvceabstepdancsvenaescnnsoe 
La Salle Institute, Troy, N. Y.. 
Librarian, Poughkeepsie, ie. 
Rev. J. Lonergan, Clairton, Pa.. 






Mr. E. McCarthy, Cleveland...... 
Msgr. H. McLaughlin, ieniell 
ton, N. J 

ev. G. Maurer, Detro a 
Mother Hedwig, Reading, Pa...... 


Mother M. Florence, Cincinnati.. 
Mother Praxedes, El Paso, Tex.. 
Mother Samuel, Sinsinawa, Wis... 
Mother Prioress, Sinsinawa, Wis. 
Rev. J. T. Mullen, Hudson, Mass. 
Rev, J. S. Murphy, Galveston.... 
Rev. ewes East Long- 
meadow, Mas: 
Msgr. J. Nash, Philadelphia Sialuineacee 
W. L. Nolan, Cedar Rapids, Ia.. 
V. Rev. J. O’Leary, Boston. 
Rev. J. H. Ostdiek, Omaha... . 
Phil. is “gues for Boys, Phoenix- 
ville, Pa. 
Redemptorist Fathers, New York.. 
Redemptorist Fathers, Philadelphia 
Redemptorist Fathers, St. Louis.. 
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St. Agnes Conv., Sparkill, N. Y.... 
St. Ann’s School, Buffalo.. 
St. Benedict Moor Sch., Milwaukee 
St. Leo Abbey, Saint Leo, Fia....- 
St._Liborius Sch., St. Louis........ 
St. Mary’s Conv., Bridgeport, Conn. 
St. Mary’s Sch., Wilmington, Del. 
St. Rose Par. Sch., Lima, O...... 
St. Wendelin’s Sch., Fostoria, O... 
Rev. P. Scheier, Farmer, S. D.... 
Rev. P. Schnetzer, San Antonio... 
V. L. Shields, Washington........ 
Sr. Aloysius, Grand Rapids........ 
Sr. Arnolda, N. Milwaukee........ 
Sr. Basilia, Altoona, Pa............ 
Sr. Coralus, Norwich, Conn....... 
Sr. Edith, Portsmouth, O......... 
Sr. Felicitas, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Sr. Joseph, Caldwell, N. J......... 
Sr. Stella, Nazareth, Mich......... 
Srs. Charity, Boston.........ce00» 
Srs. Charity, Dubuque............. 
Srs. Charity, Lowell, Mass. ...... 
Sre. I. H. M., Flint, Mich.......-. 
Srs. Loretto, Toronto, O..........+- 
Srs. Most Prec. Blood, FE. St. 
PAE, El. Kaciccuavcevercuseccence 
Srs. Notre Dame, East Boston..... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Cleveland....... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Cresco, Ia...... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Dayton, O....... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Grand Rapids... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Laurium, Mich. 
Srs. Notre Dame, New Trier, Minn. 
Srs. Notre Dame, Norwalk, O...... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Prairie-du- 
RIAN NIRS ce chun ceacss seus isis 
Srs. St. Francis, May St., Chicago 
Srs. St. Francis, Racine Ave., 
I, cine cok coscscaaieescuvends 
Srs. St. Francis, Dubuque......... 
Srs. St. Francis, Gardenville, Md. 
Srs. St. Francis, O’Neill, Nebr.. 
Srs. St. Francis, Platte Center, 








INGHE . Giscadianemakss ap cmnsnsecunaes 
Srs. St. Joseph, Cape May, N. J. 
Srs. St. Joseph, Nazareth, Mich.. 
Srs. St. Joseph, Broad St., Phila— 

Ce ctitcca co waccsantenescouane’s 
Srs. St. Joseph, Wyalusing Ave., 
PUMMIMIE on vacgsdutocacvcvasces 
Srs. st. Joseph, Vine St., Phila- 

MOIONE Secs cnesccucevsedencsscacses 
Srs. = Joseph, Springfield, Mass. 
Srs. Joseph, Wichita, Kans... 
Miss o E. Stauf, Baltimore....... 
Rev. T. Stenmans, Edgard, La.... 
Rev. C. Sullivan, Springfield, Mass. 
Rev. J. A. Supple, Lowell, Mass. 
Rev. F. Wachendorfer, Chicago.. 
V. Rev. C. Warren, Esopus, N. Y. 
Rev. A. C. Zoeller, Louisville...... 
Mt. St. Mary Sem., Cincinnati... 
De Paul University, Chicago..... 
University Detroit, Detroit........ 
Acad. Sacred Heart, St. Louis... 
a | Child H. Sch., Waukegan, 
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May, 1927 
10. 7 St. Mary Acad., Burlington, 
10. Seach Acad., Rochester 
10. St. Mark H. Sch., St. Louis..... 
May, 1927 
10. St. Mary Acad., Windsor, Ont.... 





10. St. Thomas H. Sch., Braddock, Pa. 
10. Ursuline Acad., Toledo, O........ 
10. Abbot, St. Meinrad, Ind........... 
10. Benedictine Srs., Connellsville, Pa. 
10. Benedictine Srs. Pittsburgh........ 
10. Rev. P. J. Bernarding, Castle Shan- 

i Oe aagckesacckxaasesnavunces 


10. Rev. T. F. Coakley, Pittsburgh... 

10. Conv. Immec. Conception, Sylva- 
WG, ON sc dckdvcsrotecesncesdccaavs 

10. Rev. H. De Gryse, Monroe, Mich 

10. Prof. J. E. Hagerty, Columbus. . 

10. Rev. T. F. X. Hally, Detroit.. 

10. Rev. J. D. Hannan, Pittsburgh. . 


10. H. C. Jesus Conv., Melrose, Mass. 
10. Rev. W. A. Kane, Youngstown, O. 
10. J. A. Merging, Chicago... .cccccee. 


10. Rev. W. Kirby, Batavia, N. Y.. 

10. Rev. R. Lawrence, Ottawa, Ont.. 

10. Mother General, Loretto, Ky...... 
10. Mother M. Agatha, Columbus..... 
10. Mother Kilian, Glen Riddle, Pa... 
10. Mother Nothburga, Philadelphia... 
10. Mother Prioress, St. Marys, Pa... 
10. Notre Dame Acad., Cincinnati.... 
10. Presentation Srs., Aberdeen, S. D. 
mam Y¥. — Fr. Provincial, St. Louis 


10. Rev. J. Rehring, Norwood, O.. 
10. Rev. be Riordan, Marblehead, 
MO cau cvandeapequasescnes 






19. Rev. J. F. Ross, Brooklyn. z 
10. Rev. C. J. Ryan, Cincinnati....... 
10. St. Augustine’s Sch., Milwaukee... 
10. St. Basil Sch., Chicago........... 
10. St. Chasies Sch. Detroit........... 
10. St. Elizabeth Sch., Milwaukee..... 
10. St. Josaphat’s Sch., Milwaukee..... 
19. St. Mark Par. Sch., St. Louis... 
10. Srs. Most Prec. Blood, O’Fallon, 


10%. St. Mary Sch.. Portage, Wis...... 
10. St. Monica Sch, Jamaica, L. I.. 

10. St. Patrick Sch., Eau Claire, Wis. 
10. Sr. Immaculata, Detroit............ 
10. Sr. Agnes, Gloucester, Mass....... 


10. Sr. Ann, Lebanon, Kv.............. 
10. Sr. Benedicta, Port Huron, Mich. 
10; Se. Hernarda, Chicago.......<0.e0. 
10. Sr. Bertholda, Verona, Pa......... 


1G Se. Edwin, Mastford.....<..:<0.<<. 
WO Se. GOBeTel, TAI. is ccc cccssncons 
10. Sr. Gonzaga, E. Chicago, Ind...... 
16. Se. Julie, Tomita, Mich... .....66cc0. 
10. Sr. Paulette, Pittsburgh............ 
10. Sr. Ruth, Mt. Clemens, Mich....... 
10. Sr. Seraphtin, Chicago ...62cccuscsss 
10. Sr. Mildred, Philadelphia........... 
10. Sr. de Rossi, Whitney Pier, N. S. 
10. Sr. St. Margaret of Cross, Anti- 
S 


GUM Ne. eiac dinsis ctccaneackenes 
10. Sr. Senensis, Sheboygan, Wis...... 
10. Srs. Charity, CN ivskadenssves 


10. Srs. Christian Charity, Chicago.... 
10. Srs. Chris. Charity, Wilmette, Ill. 
10. Srs. H. C. Jesus, Philadelphia..... 
10. Srs. Holy Cross, So. Bend, Ind... 
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May, 1927 


Srs, Mercy, Hartford ..csc3sc.60% 
SS. Notre Dane, Highlandtown, 
1 eS OSE Re ae RRS ee eran 
~ Notre Dame, W.. 2th St., Se. 
MIRAE | sic tia cnacimnin is. cinniwietelsielsipnip® 
Srs. Notre Dame, S. 8th St., St. 
EAVES, is Gk cn aannsdunconsiemessaoiee 
rs. Notre Dame, Springfield, 





Srs. St. Francis, Chicago........+ 
Srs. St. Francis, Elizabeth St. 

WOME he wicca iisapincancxs sites 
Srs. St. Francis, 


Woliet: whe cosisce wusewanceases 
Srs. St. Francis, 
Srs. St. Joseph, Glenside, Pa.... 
Srs. St. Joseph, Hanover, Pa.... 
V. Rev. U. J. Vehr, Cincinnati... 
Rev. N. A. Weber, Washington... 
Rt. Rev. T. E. Molloy, D. D. 

BRPOONIGR oo. dsoennn on eile o.c00 einieicie 
Imme. Conception Sem., Oconomo- 

MOCK EMIMSG:. ccs visioa\euisiedies tetias! hers oie 
St. Mary’s Sem., Baltimore...... 
Cath. Normal Sch. & Pio Nono 

Goll., St. Francis; Wiis... 
Fordham University, New York... 
Manhattan Coll., New York...... 
Mt. St. Scholastica’s Acad., Canon 

Ce, TO, ce cekvsexnnscantescves 
St. Louis University, St. Louis.. 
Acad. H. C. Jesus, Suffern, N. Y. 
Acad. Notre Dame, Lowell, Mass. 
St. Joseph H. Sch. Emmitsburg, 

Mc 





St. Tose -nh Nor. Coll., Spring- 
BOG. EGGS occ cis heckewen vanes 

Ursuline Acad., Alton, Ill......... 

V. Rev. R. Adams, Callicoon, 
i Bee. Gee 





Rev. F. X. E. Albert, New 

Bro. P. R. Gibbs, Kent, Wash...... 
Bro. Jasper, New York..........- 
Bro. Thomas, New York..........- 
Rev. J. S. Dunn, Ba aorta Wi. 3° 
Elder H. Sch., Cincinnati........ 


Rev. B. H. Felsecker, St. Francis, 
MW Gh, incase case snes ciecms niche 
A. Flynn, Niantic, Conn. 
scan Fathers, Harbor 
Springs, MACK... sreciscecescassce 
Rev. J. P. Glueckstein, New Hol- 
SOT, TEU). dn cevderwncnnncaseacns 
~~ J. E. Grady, Rochester, 
y. 





Hol ol Rosa ary School, Columbus.... 
Horrigan, Kenosha, Wis.. 
M. A. Lambing, Scott- 





ov. J. L. Linsenmeyer, Detroit,.. 
Rev. W. P. McDermott, Racine, 


Wis 

Rev. T. W. McFadden, Princeton, 
‘foe 

Rev. A. G. Mihm, Pittsburgh.. 


Msgr. B. Moeller, Norwood, O..... 
Mt. Pree. Blood Conv., Philadel- 
WRUNG. dncsgaawennaaanarsapebeasG ee 


Mother Anselm, Amityville, L. I. 
Mother Dolores, Harrison, N. Y. 
Mother Pacifica, Peoria............ 
Mother Roberta, Belmont, N. J... 
Rev. J. J. Murphy, Boston........ 
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ATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


ee 1927 


Rev. J. J. Murphy, Columbus.. 

Rev. A. H. B. Nacey, Detroit...... 

Rev. J. H. O’Connell, Newton 
Lower Falls, Mass..... eines 

Rev. H. Rocchi, Cleveland........ 

Sacred Heart Acad., Madison, 
Wis 





St. Suonsite Inst. for Deaf, West- 

CHUM Rs. aD ccscadnrnseosaedecese 
St. Joseph School, Cleveland...... 
St. Simon Acad., Washington, Ind. 
Rev. P. J. Schmid, East Chicago, 





Ind. 
Rev. W. Schmitt, Cincinnati...... 
Rev. W. L. Shea, St. Louis...... 
Rev. A. M. Stitt, Detroit........ 
Rev. J. B. Surprenant, Saginaw, 
Wh, - Sea cceknkives bhv ens memossinane 
Sr. Caroline, Bridgeport, Conn... 
Sr. Columba, Lexington, Ky...... 
Sr. M. Aquinas, Haverhill, Mass. 
Sr. M. Berchmans, Pittsburgh.... 
Sr. M. Bernarda, Caledonia, Minn. 
Mother M. Dominica, Dubuque.. 
Sr. M. Cyril Hamilton, Wheeling 
Sr. M. Gerard, Springfield, Minn. 
Sr. M. Ignatius, Yankton, S. D. 
Sr. M. Jerome, Bronx, N. Y..... 
St. Ann’s Sch., Milwaukee....... 
Sr. M. Rose, Melrose Park, IIl.. 
Sr. M. Verena, Davenport........ 
Srs. Chatity, Davenport. «0.000 
Srs. Charity. Newton, Mass...... 
Srs. et Child Jesus, Chicago.. 
Srs. I. H. M., Philadelphia....... 
Srs. Mercy, New Britain, Conn.. 
Srs. Mercy, New Haven, Conn.. 
Te. DACKey, Sh. EGG Riswncccscees 
Srs. Notre Dame, Brooklyn...... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Waltham, Mass. 
Srs. Notre Dame, Worcester, 
DRMER.. canddececcctecanachccunescs 
Srs. Prec. Blood, St. Louis....... 
Srs. St. Francis, Gallup, N. M.. 
Srs. St. Francis, Hermann, Mo.. 
Srs. St. Francis, La Fayette, Ind. 
Srs. St. Francis, Union, Mo..... 
Srs. Visitation, Wheeling......... 
Msgr. J. A. Weigand, Columbus.. 
Rt. Rev. G. A. Guertin, D. D., 
Manchester, Ni The cccsccccccces 
Rt. Rev. W. A. Hickey, D. D., 
PLOUINENON: «6p oaie/nuceabuoscicesiy nels 
Niagara University, Niagara, 
Rita \eentane deere RawKmeesRnnecie 
St. John’s Sem., Boston.......... 
St. John’s Sem., Little Rock...... 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh.. 
Mt. Angel Coll., Mt. Angel, Ore. 
St. Bede’s Coll., Peru, Ill......:. 
St. John Coll., Collegeville, Minn. 
University Dayton, Dayton, O.... 
Loretto Heights Coll., Loretto, 
COM. seuss rnctedcorvineesnsvavces 
Mt. St. Joseph Coll., Dubuque... 
Brooklyn Coll. Prep., Brooklyn... 
——— Heights Acad., Loretto, 
BOLO. Se ceectuamiisskensashens ners 
O. L. Mercy Acad., Cincinnati... 
St. Agnes Acad., Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Mary’s Acad., San Antonio.. 
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1927 
St. Mary Pines Acad., Chatawa, 

ENE nv dear nrwd or vicwnaxnuecunees 
Srs. I. H. M., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Srs. St. Joseph, St. Louis........ 
V. Rev. W. H. Aretz, Little Rock 
Rev. O. Bleil, Madisonville, bas. 
Bro. C. F. Huebert, Victoria, Tex. 


rs Heart, Alexandria, 
Rev. W. Butzer, Goodland, Kans. 
Christian Bros., W estchester, My. ¥. 
Bi. if. @laele. Chica cbc. hice s0c0ccne. 
Rev. Father Cletus, Hays, Kans. 
Msgr. M. D. Connolly, San Fran- 
CED cabausiesscccsvenevnenseveoes 
Rev. C. M. Coveney, Syracuse.... 
Rev. W. A. Daly, Portland, Ore. 
Rev. J. Donnelly, Fitchburg. Mass. 
Rev. Drew New York.... 
Rev. < V. Fraser, Clyde, Kans... 
Rev. J. M. Jacobs, Brooklyn...... 
Rev. PF. J. Judge, Omaba........; 
Rey. G. Kaczmarek, Granley, Miss. 
Rev. J. A. Kane, Philadelphia.... 
Rev. co F. Koerperich, Greenleaf, 


MEG. Svcwancien cduneumeudenanwanace 
Rev. , Luckey, Manhattan, Kans. 


Bros. Sacred 








Rev. P. J. McCormick, Washing- 
GOR hvndcccincdvisasvesisccgsncncens 
Msgr. F. P. McManus, Council 
eee 
Mother Celestine, Philadelphia.. 
Mother Stanislaus, Cheyenne, 
I. crnutebisdsanitkedenscdsbaas 
Mt. St. Mary’s, Fall River, Mass. 
Rev. C. Mullen, Missoula, Mont. 
Miss H. Murphy, San Francisco 
V. Rev. P. O’Reilly, Dayton, 
CR” wag Covcumagaecsteadas 
St. Dominic Acad., 
MEME consis accuuacwouséscaasaneaees 


St. Francis Assisi Sch., Milwaukee 
St. Mary’s <Acad., Devils Lake, 
WECM i cise ta pateaen ees edeenad as 
St. Stephen’s Sch., Milwaukee.. 
Sr. Blanche, Fayetteville, () Sere 
Sr. Evangelista, Brooklyn......... 
Sr. Jadwiga, Philadelphia......... 
Sis FOUN, PRIDE. onc cccccciceses 
Sr. Joseph, Peekskill, N. Y......... 
Sr. Lambert, Pasadena, Cal...... 
Srs. Holy Cross. Fort Wayne 
Srs. Humility Mary, Lowellville, 
CUE cee rarwecbevecdgtantececavens 
Srs. Loretto, Kansas City, Mo.... 
Srs. Mercy, Norwich, Conn...... 
Srs. Mercy, West Hartford........ 
Srs. Notre Dame, Covington...... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Waltham, Mass. 
Srs. Notre Dame, Woburn, Mass. 
Srs. Prec. Blood, Maria Stein, O. 
Srs. Prec. Blood, Omaha.......... 
Srs. St. Dominic, Bronx, N. Y... 
Srs. St. Francis, Johnstown, Pa.. 
St. Joseph, McSherrystown, 
Srs. St. Joseph, a elphia..... 
J. H. Stehman, Jr., Chicago...... 
Rev. J. G. Wall, Jackson, Mich.. 
Rev. J. G. Wolf, Grainfield, Kans. 
Rt. Rev. J. J. Hartley, D. D., 
ED. nacnnncctincssdcuessacktcess 
The Josephinum, 
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Sacred Heart Sem., Detroit...... 
13. Prep. Sem., Herman, 


St. Fidelis 

Rik) devccedeudaccuacdvauanéeguaaea 
estes Coll., Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
St. Ambrose Coll., Davenport.... 
St. Francis Coll., Brooklyn....... 


Acad. Sacred Heart, a ge” 
Holy Angels Inst., Fort Lee, a! 
Holy Rosary Acad., W Pd 


CGE. scurcesasiccnatscuscacdscsave 
Marymount Acad., Salina, Kans.. 
Mt. St. Mary-on- Hudson, New- 

WER Ihc, Mecdevnsvannacnaceqandds 
Nazareth Nor. Sch., Rochester 
St. Mary Acad... E. eae edly 
Stella Niagara Sem., Stella Niag- 


N. 
Rev. - : I. Barrett, Baltimore.... 
Bro. a Wheeling.........- 
Bro. I.. Hollinger, Peoria..... 
sro. c alixtus, New aie” ahead a 
Bro. J. H. Fink, St. 
Man. 





Bro. Raymond, “San. Jose, Cal. : a 
DD. PF. Barns, Botts s.<ccasensasa- 
J. Carmody, So. 
Rev. J. M. Cassin, Santa Rosa, 
Milwaukee....... 
rzerald, Rosalia, 
J. Foik, Austin. Texas... 
Furlong, New York...... 
Kerr, Bloomington, Ind. 
T. McGrath, Somerville, 


Dominic: an 
Rev. 
Wash. 
Rev. P. 
Rev. P. 
Miss M. 
Rev. C. 
DROGE. Cludaiwtaddcduenedasedeanes 
Rev. L. F. Miller, Columbus 
Mother M. Florence, San Antonio 
Mother Solano, Pendleton, Ore... 
Mother M. Stephen. Hartford.... 
Nazareth Normal, Rochester...... 
St. Agnes Acad., Indianapolis.... 
St. Joseph’s Convent, Fitchburg, 
ease | .cckedcewaduecaveunans aaeak 
St. Mary Acad. Sch. Olean, N. Y. 
Salvatorian Fathers, St. Nazianz, 


Srs., 
V. Fi 





WOE: cndcdkcuaseuceccdchenunsesas 
Rev. J. J. Schmit, Cleveland...... 
Sr. Hilary, St. Louwis...........-+- 
Sr. Margaret Mary Brady, St. 

AMINE + decd cncdacgacasncacetsnaaeas 
Sr. Baptista, San Francisco....... 
Sr. Francesca, St. John, N. B.... 
Sr. Jean, Rochester............-. 
Sr. Lawrence, Highland Falls,N.Y. 
Sr. Leander, Lonisville............ 
Sr. Marcienne, Kev West, Fla.... 
Sr. Stele, Bele, Fess cccccscscces 
Sr. Valerie, Weed, Wiis kc casacssas 
Sr. Noela Rosaire, New York..... 
Sr. St. Ursula, Buffalo........... 


Santa Monica, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa... 


Sr. Superior, 
Sr. Wilfrida, 


Srs. Charity, San Francisco...... 
Srs. St. Dominic, Lowell, Mass... 
Archabbot Stehle, Beatty, Pa..... 
Rev. F. Valerius, Columbus...... 
Rev. D. B. Zuchowski, Clayton, 

IN. See. wa ueeaeacecaandcvacncuauane 
Cath. For. Miss. Society, Mary- 

BiG, We. Wivcescccccccvuseccions 
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24 CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
ops 1927 er, 1927 
Mt. St. Mary Sem., Emmitsburg, Acad. Villa Madonna, Covington.. 10 00 M 
BN «a shateis -osisinscsicaveinacewiocdiea haces 25 00 6. Boston Coll. H. Sch., Boston...... 20 00 17 
14. St. hen Coll., Mountain View, 16. Jefferson Coll., Convent, La....... 10 00 
MONE Goeth, nee e ence aaeencainiis 1000 16. St. Francis Sem., St. Francis, 17 
14. St. Mary Miss. Coll., Techny, Ill. 20 00 WEE ona coraaws ssasccsaxesecncetes 10 00 17 
14. Coll. Notre Dame, Belmont, Cal.. 2000 16. St. Joseph Acad., Des Moines..... 10 06 17 
14, Coll. Notre Dame Maryland, Bal- . 16. a 2 Hall H. Sch., South Orange, = 
FR PI Ope Pre ree 20 DRCKASe MEMevEmElaeweTee esse 10 0 u 
14. coll. a. Rochelle, New Rochelle, 16. Rev. j. Barron, Brooklyn.......... 2 00 17 
ERE EE ee 20 00 16. Rev. N. Brust, St. Francis, Wis. 2 00 
14. Coll: St. Elizabeth, Convent, N. J. 20 00 16: Be, T. Coffey, Bastots cccssccascees 2 00 7 
14. Rosary Coll., River Forest, Ill.... 20 00 16. Rev. D. Coyle, Jersey City, N. J. 2 00 17 
14. Acad. Notre Dame, Belmont, Cal. 10 00 16. Directress St. Margaret Sch., Chi- 7 
14. Acad. Notre Dame Maryland, Bal- CAZO coves vcccccccccccccceeceveees 40 17 
PU ONE: otasisie cas set suicminscinuees eee 1000 16. Dominican Fathers, Zanesville, O. 2 00 7 
14. Cathedral Latin Sch., Cleveland... 20 00 16. Dominican Srs., Misston San Jose, 18 
14. Cath. Hi, iSch., ‘Toledo, O.........:. 10 00 SEE Re ccsagdtancnactamaneucescs 2 00 18 
14. Holy Family Acad., Chicago...... 35 00 16. Dominican Srs., San Francisco.. 2 00 18 
14. Holy Names Acad. & Nor. Sch., 16. Miss R. A. Fagan, Brooklyn...... 2 00 
RMN Te Siig aco nnigaesavivbsinn cio 10 00 16. Rev. J. H. Fitzmauricey New 18 
14. Immc. Conc. Acad., Davenport.... 10 00 RARER OPIN Seer ncokia cis wun 200 18 
14. Jesuit H. Sch., New Orleans...... 10 00 16. Rev. M. E. Gounley, Esopus, N. Y. 200 18 
14. Loretto Acad., Kansas City, Mo... 10 00 16. Jesuit Fathers, Lewiston, Idaho.. 2 0 1 
14, Melrose Acad., Melrose Park, Pa.. 10 00 16. Mother M. “Angeline, Oakland, 1g 
14. Mt. St. Joseph Acad., Buffalo..... 10 00 ROWE o hie wtiniin dea cde wee ceenip sa cna eee 2 00 1§ 
14. St. Joseph’s Acad., Cleveland..... 10 00 16. Rev. F. oS. Chicago 2 00 18 
14. Rev. W. B. Bender, Colfax, Wash. 4 00 16. Rev. J. O’R eilly, Jersey City.. 10 00 18 
14. Bro. Director, Glencoe, Mo....... 200 #16. Ponisi Acad., Berkeley, Cal. 2 00 If 
14. Rev. A. A. Burke, Dayton, O.... 200 16. Rev. G. Rossman, Marathon City, If 
14, Rev. M. J. Butala, Joliet, Ill..... 2 00 INES © sade vaxe'ee ines accede «seciaes 2 00 1 
14. Rev. R. G. Connor, Cincinnati.... 4 00 16. Mother Brigid, Cleveland......... 2 00 1 
14. Rev. J. M. Cooper, Washington .. 2 00 16. St. Michael’s Sch., Cleveland..... 200 If 
14, Rev. J. Corrigan, Overbrook, Pa. .. 200 16. St. Paul’s Sch., San Francisco.... 2 00 1 
14. Rev. J. Crowley, San Jose, Cal... 2 00 16. Sr. Claudine, Waterbury, Conn... 2 00 1 
14. Rev. A. J. Dean, Toledo, O...... 2 00 16. Sr. Tdephonsa, Gary, Ind......... 2 00 at 
14. Rev. N. P. Dillon, Los Angeles.. 2 00 16. Sr. Marie Angela, Montclair, N. J. 4 00 If 
14. Dominican Sisters, Portland. Ore 2 00 16. Sr. Bonaventure, Ursuline, New If 
14. J. Feehan, Brookland, D. C...... 4 00 OA MMBEND cine arse cu cdsncsiecesencents 200 1 
14. Msgr. F. Gassler, Baton Rouge, 16. Sr. Columba, Detroit.......cccoess 200 
HEB soncetcea aces sineness shat 200 16. Sr. Francis, Portsmouth, O 2 00 I 
14. Ladies of Loretto, No. Falls, Ont. 200 16 Sr. Kiernan, Cleveland........ ne 2 00 1 
14. Rev. T. J. Larkin, Wheeling...... 6 00 16. Sr. Marcella, Rochester........... 10 00 1 
14. Rev. R. B. McHugh, Brooklyn.... 2 00 16. Sr. Seraphine, Washington....... 2 00 ut 
14. Mother Austin Teresa, Buffalo.... 400 16. Sr. St. Eliza, Montreal........... 200 I 
14. Mother Berchmans, Leavenworth 16. Srs. Mercy, Cincinnati............ 400 1 
14. Rev. P. Nolan, Teutopolis, Tll..... 200 16. Srs. Mercy, Naugatuck, Conn..... 2 00 1 
14. Rev. C. Piontek, Green Bay...... 2 00 16. Srs. St. Francis, Ellsworth, Minn. 2 00 1 
14. St. Francis Sch., Cleveland....... 600 16. Srs. St. Francis, Streator, Ill..... 400 1 
14. Sr: Amatus, Fresno, Cal.......... 2 00 16. Srs. St. Joseph. Chester, Pa...... 2 00 1 
14. Sr. Stanislaus, Manhattan, Kans. 200 16. Rev. J. A. Smith. Brooklyn........ 2 00 1 
14. Srs. Charity, Brockton, Mass..... 200 16. Ursuline. Srs., Tiffin, O.....<.00 2 00 1 
14. Srs. Charity. Dorchester, Mass... 2 00 17. St. Francis Prep. Sem., Mt. 1 
14. Srs. Cong. Notre Dame, Lewiston, MICAHOM Os sirrinccneseciiceg casivcs 10 00 1 
7 RE TEI aie Reais te ea Rees 200 7. Nazareth Coll.. Rochester.......... 30 90 1 
14. Srs. Presentation, San Francisco.. 200 17. Seton Hill Coll., Greensburg, Pa.. 20 00 1 
14. Srs. St. Francis, Cleveland........ 209 17. Acad. Immc. Conception, Olden- 1 
14. Rev. P. M. Stief, Lancaster, Pa. 2 00 burg, Ind. ....+000- peesescceccens 10 00 1 
14. Rev. F. J. Tobin. Washington.... 4 00 17. Benedictine Acad., Elizabeth, N. J. 10 90 1 
16. Rt. Rev. P. J. Nussbaum, D. D 17. Benedictine Nor. Sch., Lisle, Til. 10 00 ] 
MEARE osiscinccacicvaacececanss 1000 8=©17. St. Joseph Acad., Guthrie, Okla... 10 00 1 
16. St. Francis Sem., St. Francis, 17. St. Xavier Acad., Chicago......... 20 00 1 
Pais Poiaacesie oho sinaces imarersicrasitarictents 2500 17. Sr. Ignatius, Nazareth, Ky...... 10 00 1 
16. St. Joseph Sem., Yonkers, N. Y. 25 00 17. Bro. M. S. Tuohy, New oe een 2 00 
16. Epiphany Ap. Coll., Newburgh, 17. Rev. F. Bruksieker, Toledo, O... 2 00 
EE. die obtaminte asain sn maw aol atin 20 00 17. Dominican Srs., Anaheim, Cal.. 2 00 
16. Gonzaga University, Spokane..... 20 00 17. Dominican Srs., San Francisco... 10 00 
16. < — Sem., St. Francis, _— 27, — Helpers of Sc. H., Towson, 
GRaERGpbaNnedsaecantacscs: TAMMIE (ao UID Soe pore esas ey cea 4 00 
16. . , = Coll., Oaktand, Cal...... 20 00 17: oi Clarissa, Oldenburg, Ind. 2 00 
16. Seton Hall Coll., South Orange, 17. Mother Louis, Brentwood, .- We 2 00 
1 OS, EAR Se IES RSS ES CEES 20 00 17. Mother Romana, Racine, Wis.... 2 00 
16. >. neat Acad. & Coll., Portland, 17. Sacred Heart Conv., Pittsburgh... 20 
LSet RORat OCs GhGlow nas ra aese 2000 17. St. Andrew Conv., Bayonne, N. J 2 00 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 


1927 


"St. 


John Cathedral Sch., Mil- 


WHINE -akeccbunbadencasextas vcws<s 
Sr. Aloysia, Pittsburgh............ 


Srs. 
Srs. 
Srs. 
Srs. 
Srs. 


Cal 
Srs. 


Srs. 
Srs. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


Clase, DetsOlt..cccccccccssce 
Charity, Pittsburgh.......... 
Mercy, Meriden, Conn........ 
Notre Dame, Cincinnati...... 
Notre Dame, Redwood City, 
a H. Mary, Bronx, N. Y.. 

St. Francis, Lafayette, Ind. 
St. Joseph, Kansas City, Mo. 
E. J. Taylor, Detroit........ 
P. Zwart, Hennepin, IIl.... 


O. L. Lake Coll., San Antonio.. 
Trinity Coll., Washington......... 


Acad. 


Pa. 
Acad. 


H. C. Jesus, Sharon Hill, 


O. L. Lake, San Antonio.. 


Acad. Sac. Heart, San Francisco 
Sacred Heart Acad., Grand Rapids 


St. Ursula Acad., Cincinnati..... 
ev. J. S. Barry, Clinton, Mass... 
Rev. C. R. Baschab, Sausalito, Cal. 
Rev. C. Branton, Andover, Mass. 
Rev. S. Brennan, Elk, Cal....... 
Bro. E. Paulin, Kirkwood, Mo.. 

Miss M. J. Chute. Minneapolis... 

Richard Crane, Cincinnati........ 
Rev. W. J. Fogarty, Philadelphia 


Rev. 


F. A. Kehoe, Bellevue, Ky... 


F. G. Kleinhenz, Cleveland....... 
H. Krone, Hackensack, N. J...... 


Rev. G. A. Lyons, So. Boston... 
Rev. L. A. McNeill, Chicago..... 
Rev. P. D. O’Malley, Dubuque.... 
—o F. Peitz, West Point, 

a ca Recndens cadences unaans ovelse 


Rev. C. P. Raffo, Louisville 
Mary Sch., Cincinnati........ 


St. 





St. Michael H. Sch., Flint. Mich. 
Rev. J. J. Shaw, Lowell, Mass... 


Sr. 
Sr. 
Sr. 
Sr. 
Sr. 


Cajetan, Rochester............. 
Clemenza, Wichita, Kans....... 
Florian, Toledo, be Senaucsadeces 
Mary of Angels, San Francisco 
Monica Maria, New York.. 


Srs. Charity, Mount St. Joseph, ‘0. 


Srs. 


Srs. 


Srs. 
Srs. 


Srs. 
Srs. 
Srs. 
Srs. 


Srs. S 


Charity, Wilkinsburg, Pa.... 
Div. Providence, Newnort, Ky. 
H. C. Jesus, Sharon Hill, Pa 
Providence, Chelsea, Mass... 
St. Casinir, Chicago......... 
St. Francis, Lincoln, Nebr... 
St. Joseph, Philadelphia...... 
St. Joseph. St. Louis........ 
t. Mary, Lockport, N. Y.... 





Visitation Nuns, Washington...... 
Augustinian Coll., Villanova, Pa... 
St. John Coll., Toledo, O......... 
Univ. St. Francis Xav., Antig- 

RENE ED Oia cu cane nelceis duxenecs 
Sacred Heart Acad., Los Angeles 
St. Joseph, Acad., Adrian, Mich... 


Urs. 


Acad. St. Mary, Cleveland... 


Rev. K. G. Beyer, La Crosse...... 
Felician Srs., Lodi, N. J......... 
Madame Gorman, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Mother St. Henry, New Orleans... 
Rev. Provincial, S. J., New York 


St. 


Francis Xav. Sch. for Deaf, 


MI cau cn ccbhoasviececes en 
Sr. Anselm, Bronx, N. Y......... 


SSrororororr Wrowwma 
ssssssss Ssssss 
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Sr. Columkille, San Antonio..... 


Sr. Digna, St. Joseph, Minn...... 
Sr. Miriam, San Francisco........ 
Sr. Vincentella, Brooklyn.......... 
> Theresa Joseph, Tosksusviibe, 
Wi saneudatiesee deaddesuccusuadcs 
Srs. Prec. Blood, Cincinnati....... 
Srs. St. Joseph, Philadelphia...... 
Creighton University, Omaha..... 
Mother Augustine, Brooklyn....... 
Mother Berchmans, Halifax, N. S. 
St. Agnes Acad., Alliance, Nebr. 
St. Stanislaus Coil., Chicago....... 
Srs. St. Francis, Green Lee 
Belmont Sch., Belmont, Cal....... 
Bro. Jos. Matthew, Kansas City... 
Cotter Sch., Winona, Minn....... 
Rev. EB. Gehl, Omelet... .sccccccss. 
Rev. W. E. Lawler, Davenport.... 
Miss M. McDevitt, Philadelphia.. 
Rev. J. McGarry, Lowell, Mass.... 
Mother Augustine, Brooklyn...... 
Mr. R. E. Patterson, New York... 
Paulist Fathers, Portland, Ore..... 
Rev. J. A. Riedl, So. Milwaukee.. 
St. Francis de Sales Sch. Oak- 
Dili OME. Genduvactacausecdacevees 
Sr. Cherubim, New York ........ 
Sr. Faustina, Joliet, Ill............ 
Sr. Miriam Monica, New York.. 
Patrick Cardinal Hayes. New York 
St. Charles Borromeo Sem., Over- 
WS Me et dandothews deackdamasn 
Catholic Univ. of America, Wash- 
MNETON = ccecccccccsccccccccsccccccces 
Marquette University, Milwaukee.. 
Acad. of Our Lady, Chicago...... 
Benedictine Srs. Pittsburgh....... 
Rev. > R. Farrell, Buffalo........ 
Rev. J. Forster, Waterloo, Ia.. 
Mother Columba, St. John’s Nfld. 
Mother Domitilla, Boston.......... 
Rev. J. T. Noonan, Des Moines.. 
Msgr. J. B. Peterson, Somerville, 
WOM sddndeecnaweccanredevccucnas 
St. Catherine Train. Sch., San 
DVUONOD  exdeisdaiesasccsckaccces 
Sr. Josepha, Pittsburgh............ 
Sr. Kevin, San Antonio........... 
Srs. St. Dominic, Blauvelt, N. Y. 
St. Ignatius Coll., San Francisco 
St. Procopius Coll.. Lisle. Tll...... 
Daughters SS. Cyril & Methodius, 
Danville, 1 ep aie aie as 
Ursuline Acad., Pittsburgh........ 
Cathedral School, Baltimore........ 
Augustinian Fathers, Lawrence, 
WRU ucckudauvaccousecxcaunnaceue 
Bro. Osmund, Peabody, Mass...... 
Brothers of Mary, Pittsburgh..... 
Rev. J. Dunney, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Rev. W. J. McMahon, Philadelphia 
Rev. D. J. Maguire, Boston........ 


Rev. T. Martin, Hillyard, Wash..... 


Sacred Heart Acad., Watertown, 
j | rer ry Pr roer rere 
St. Boniface Sch., San Francisco 
Sr. Mary Anne, Buffalo........... 
Srs. H. Cross, Boise City, Idaho.. 
Srs. Mercy, Philadelphia.......... 
et St. Francis, Memphis........ 
P.. Young, Chicago.....cccccsece 
Si. Mary’s Coll., Taree, Mich.. 
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Lacordaire Sch., Montclair, N. J... 


24. Benedictine Srs., Wilmington, Del. 
24, Rev. J. Huepper, St. Francis, Wis. 


24. Rev. C. F. McEvoy, Syracuse..... 
24. Mt. Mercy Acad., Buffalo........ 
24. Miss M. L. Ryan, Chicago......... 
24. St. John’s Sch., San Francisco... 
24. St. Mark Sch., Cincinnati.......... 
24. St. Stanislaus’ Sch., Milwaukee... 
24. Sr. Evangelista, Detroit........... 
24. Sr. Eveline, Grand Rapids........ 
24. Sr. Regina, Paterson, N. J........- 
24. Sr. Onesima, New Athens, IIl.... 
24. Sch. Srs. Notre Dame, Chicago... 


24. Srs. Notre Dame, Cleveland...... 
24. Srs. oe Dame, Wabasha, Minn. 
24. Srs. Joseph, Los Angeles..... 
24, Pdees Srs. Sidney, Nebr...... 


24, Ursuline Srs. Springfield, || ee 
25. Sr. Joseph’s Prep. Sem., Grand 


IIB ii ine ecapicion cn siniccimaneyenees 
25. Coll. Mt. St. Vincent, New York.. 
25. Dominican Coll., San Rafael, Cal. 
25. Acad. Ags St. Vincent, New York 
25. Mt. St. Joseph’s Urs. Acad., St. 
et A en are eens 
25. St. Mary of the Springs Acad., 
NSB ENAS  cucicatecris. co siete cisinreivis eole'o's 
2b. C.F. Belden, Boston cis visceccsccsss 
25. Benziger Bros., New York 
25. Cecilian Conservatory, Philadel- 
Wiis sins ony se lancet ec loceawese coe 
25. Dominican Srs., East Columbus.. 
25. Rev. H. Hammeke, Philadelphia... 
25. Librarian, Loy, Coll., Montreal.. 
25. Rev. G. J. McShane, Monrtreal.. 
25. St. Joseph Mon. Sch., Baltimore.. 
25. St. Mary’s Sch., Gainesville, Tex. 
25. Sr. Oswaldine, Winona, Minn..... 
25. Sr. Walburg, Carrolltown, Pa.... 
25. Srs. Charity, New Orleans....... 
25. Srs. Charity, Petaluma, Cal....... 
25. Srs. Notre Dame, Salem, Mass.... 


26. Georgetown Univ., Washington.. 


26..R. C. H. School., Phil: vdelphia 


26. Rev. E. Donovan, Bay Shore, N.Y. 


26. J. G. Kenedy, Sarita, re 
26. Rev. M. F. Reddy, Providence... 
26. £ Rustland, New York............ 
26. S. H. Junior Coll. & Nor. Sch., 

RID UENMINE rcincaicien camtstrebicn sion snes sce 
26. St. Anthony Sem., Santa Barbara 
26. Rev. A. B. Salick, Milwaukee..... 
25. Sr. Athanasius, Lansdale, Pa...... 
26. Sr. Marie Elise, Paterson, N. J.... 





26:. Sr. Dolorosa, ‘Chicago... <00.ecses 
26. Rev. W. M. Stinson, Chestnut 
Re ES cv ccneaisiaveiniweat.xulenies 


27. Nazareth Coll., Louisville 


27. St. Xav. Coll. ‘for Women, Chicago 
27. St. Mary’s Acad., Milwaukee atacand 


27. Christian Bros., Baltimore......... 


27. Rev. J. S. Kelly, Moline, Ill...... 
27. Srs. St. Francis, Kentland. Ind... 


27. — St. Francis Assisi, Milwau 


28. peak Coll., Rensselaer, Ind. 


28. Riss Julia M. Barry, Derby, Conn. 


28. Rev. D. M. Halpin; Dayton, O 


28. Rev. R. G. Kirsch, Toledo, 0... 


28. St. Anthony Conv., Sacramento... 
28. St. Elizabeth Sch., Oakland, Cal.. 


28. Sr. Hildegarde, Carnegie, _, 
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ASSOCIATION 


1927 
"Be. Valeria, Oshkosh, Wis........ 
Sr. Superior, Oakland, Cal....... 
Srs. Charity, Roxbury, Mass....... 
St. John Coll., Brooklyn........... 
St. Mary Coll., Northeast, Pa.... 
Bishop McDonnell Mem. H. Sch., 
POSTER, “haccudescccnedccviwsaes cise 
Marist Coll,, Atlanta, Ga... co.cccs 
Notre Dame H. Sch., Cleveland... 
St. John Coll. H. Sch., Brooklyn 
St. Mary H. Sch., Columbus..... 
Bro. Charles, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
V. Rev. F. T. Hoeger, Ridgefield, 
GON. Naceneenccecaunmeusacaswaces 
Holy Rosary Sch., Milwaukee..... 
Rev. J. A. Hurley, E. Boston...... 
Rev. T. F. Keane, St. Paul........ 
Rev. J. A. McAndrew, Brooklyn... 
Rev. L. A. Markle, Toronto, Ont. 
Rev. F. Mayer, Syracuse......... 
Rev. J. D. O’Leary, ——. Pa. 
Rev. P. J. O’Rourke, St. Louis... 
St. Anthony Sch., Milwaukee. ... 
St. Francis Orph: Asylum, New 
TRAWOR, COMM. cscs ccncerercc esses 
St. Mary Sch., Oakland, Cal...... 
Rev. R. Sampson, Oakland, Cal.. 
Rev. A. Schneider, Adrian, Mich. 
Sr. Agnes Joseph, Buffalo. . 
Sr. Carmelita, St. Louis.. wer 
Sr. Mercedes, WOHEEs casas ciscseces 
Srs. Mercy, Hartford, Conn...... 
Srs. Nazareth, Philadelphia........ 
Srs. Notre Dame, Fremont, O...... 
Srs. St. Francis, Cedar Lake, Ind. 
Srs. St. Francis, Columbus........ 
Rev. T. E. Stritch, New Orleans. 
Reports 
Stamps 
Exchange . 
St. Mary Lake Sem., Mundelein, 
Til. 








St. Patrick Sem., Menlo Park, Cal. 
Mt. Mercy Acad., Grand Rapids.. 





Tiro,. Aifiert,. CHiCslO..s<.c.ecoccicse cies 
Rev. B. Gerold, Pittsburgh........ 
Msgr. M. E. Kiely. Rome, ae 
Rev. J. W. Peel, Buffalo ive waalewer 
St. Peter Boys Sch., San Francisco 
Srs. Mercy, Baltimore kenpeseswakans 
Srs. Notre Dame, Cleveland...... 
Srs. St. Joseph, St. Louis........ 


Rev. J. J. Walsh, Philadelphia... 
Rev. E. V. O’Hara, Eugene, Ore. 
Presentation Srs., San Francisco 
St. Matthew Sch., Milwaukee..... 
St. Rose Acad., Vincennes, Ind... 
Sr. Madeleine, Des Moines....... 
Sr. Tharsilla, Willimantic, Conn.. 
srs. St. Francis, Joliet, Til........+ 
Notre Dame Acad., Belleville, Ill. 
Rev. P. Guilday, Ph. D., Wash- 
eee RCRD Ree PERT rere rte 
— Heart Acad., Halletsville, 
Srs. I. H. M., Dexter, Mich 
eZ Ternes, Marine City, 
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Rt. Rev. J. B. Jeanmard, D. D., 
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Msgr. W. McMullen, Pittsburgh .. 
Sr. Dionysia, Washington.......... 
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June, 1927 
Srs. 1. H. M., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Srs. Mercy, East Boston.......... 
Srs. St. Francis, Freeport, IIl.... 
V. Rev. J. Wuest, Detroit........ 


Rt. Rev. J. Chartrand, D. D., 

TGIGREOIE  cogisdsccutccktccccncs 
St. Elizabeth High Sch., Corn- 

welle Heights, Pa... cccccccescecs 
Rev. PF. P. Crane, St. Lonis....<. 
Rev. J. L. Cunha, Freeport, Cal... 
Rev. H. Herringhaus, Independ- 

ONCE: TE. pea dccccocpckoneuveaanus 
Rev. L. M. Keenan, Dundee, IIl... 
Mr. J. A. Lemmer, Escanaba, Mich. 
— Gertrude, Middletown, New 
Mother Katharine, Cornwells 

PIGISE Pay cccccgceticccececanc 
St. Joseph Acad., Titusville, Pa. 
Sr. Alfrieda, Ashton, Ia......... 
Sr. Rita Angela, Philadelphia...... 
Sr. St. Benedict, Brooklyn......... 
Srs. Mercy, Sausalito, Cal. ...... 
St. Francis, Chicago Heights, 
ao O. M. Ziegler, St. Francis, 


Sacred Heart Acad., — bavexs 
Mother Blanche, Biflald.c.<0.<0+0 
Mother  Philomene ue Chantal, 


Rev. J. M. Piet. Portland, Ore... 


Sr. Teresa, Camden. N. J.........-. 
Srs. Notre Dame, Youngstown, O. 
Srs. St. Francis, Pittsburgh....... 
Ursuline Acad., Louisville......... 
Bro. F. Joseph, Philadelphia. Piceaane 


W. P. Dickerson, M. D., Newport 
PIE WE Séidcadedccctdneedicnsxe 
Rev. J. H. Gefell, Rochester....... 
Grammar Sch. Notre Dame Mary- 
Tite. MIE Ws ndicecccciocveceas 
Principal, St. Joseph’s Sch., Sharps- 
WI OR. evccusecs ccevddeccsasees 
Msgr. J. F. Rummel, New York... 
Sr. Clare, Milwaukee.......sccccecs 
Sr. Confirma, Milwaukee........... 
Sr. Hildegarde, Boston...........+. 
Se. Fotente, CRG ccna nescecscese 
Sr. Josepha, Milwaukee........... 
Sr. Salesia, Caldwell, O............ 
Sr. Seraphica, Milwaukee......... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Lawrence. Mass. 
Rt. Rev. J. Schrembs, D. D., 
CIRCE oc vccccaccckeisdcesucetcs 
V. Rev. T. Carter, Philadelphia... 
Miss F. G. Donovan, Philadelphia 
— Srs., McKeesport, Pa..... 
~— * . J. Hanney, Bala-Cynwyd, 
a ngvcccalanieaenueageoeesdteadas 
Imme. Conc. Sch., Jenkintown, Pa. 
A. A. McDonald, St. Louis....... 
V. Rev. J. F. O’Hern, Rochester.. 
St. Ann Sch., Baltimore........... 
Sr. Francis, Emmitsburg, PiGivevds 
Srs. pag ds OR he cankccunecs xs 
3 . Joseph, Schuykill ree 
Coll. St. Thomas, St. Paul 
St. Mary Coll. & Acad., 
RM ENGs,. canessauscccasascccves 
Presentation Acad., Marksville, La. 
St. Gabriel H. Sch., Hazleton, Pa. 
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Mother Pauline, Notre Dame, Ind. 
ae eee 
Sr. Eligiana, Olpe, Kans........... 
Ursuline Srs., Bryan, Tex......... 
Msgr. N. Pfeil, Cleveland......... 
Sr. Rose Leocadia, New York...... 
St. Mary Coll., Winona, Minn..... 
St. Francis Assisi Conv., St. Fran- 
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Rev. ye H. Chandler, New Haven, 

CO. ccaaradesedeccacesecececsse 
Rev. G. C. Eilers, St. Francis, Wis. 
Holy Family Conv., Manitowoc, 


Rev. WW. Lawlor, Newark, N. T.. 
Mother Thecla, St. Francis, Wis. 
St. Anthony Sch., San Francisco. . 


St. Pa Comml. Coll., St. Joseph, 


Sr. "Priscilla, Jackson, Mich........ 


. Sr. Viola, Cincinnati... ......cccece 


Srs. Charitv, Halifax, N. S....... 
Srs. Holy Cross, Ogden, Utah..... 
Srs. St. Francis, Cincinnati....... 
Rev. C. Stetter. Kentland, Ind.... 


ev. F. Haas, St. Francis, Wis.... 


R 

Mother St. James, Chicago........ 
Sr. Elsina, Cincinnati............. 
Sr. Mary Mvles, Irvington, N. J. 
Srs. Notre Dame. Roxbury, Mass. 
Srs. St. Joseph, Cambridge. Mass. 


Srs. St. Joseph, Philadelphia..... 
Coll. & Acad. Sacred Heart, Cin 
CUBE |. dcadacadicenenvadesasasesss 


Rev. G. J. Bullion. Pittsburch.... 
Rt. Rev. J. R. Crimont, D. D. 

Juneau. Alaska ........<c0sees- 
Rey. J. Middleton, Lakewood, N. J. 
Mother Genoveva, Kansas City, 


se id ph Inst., Oxnard, Cal..... 
Srs. Charitv. New Haven, Conn... 
Srs. Holy Cross, Morris, Tll....... 


W. A. Walsh, Lawrence, Mass. 
Acad. Holy Cross, Washington.... 
Bros. Mary, Baltimore............. 
Rev. E. Connolly, Rockford, Til.... 
Einkaufsstelle des Borsenvereins 
der deutschen Buchhandler zu 

Leinzig. Konigstrahe, Germany.. 
Sr. Lucilla, Mishawaka, Ind....... 
Sy. Teseate. St. Lae. ccnceccccess 
Srs. Div. Providence, Kalida, O. 
Srs. Div. Prov. Ky., Melbourne, 


ty. 
Srs. Notre Dame, Genesee St., E. 


Wiese OP cccscecsccancsqasesenes 
Srs. Notre Dame, York St., E. 
"TOGO, Ge caccdcccecucnsuacecescce 


Srs. St. Joseph, Philadelphia...... 
Rev. J. M. Smith, Philadelnhia... 
Rt. Rev. C. D. White, D. D 
Spokane  ..cccccccccvccesccsccees 


Mother Emiliana, New Hamburg, 
N. 


Mother Monica, Elizabeth. N. 1 eP 
Sr. Presentation, Cleveland........ 
Holy Ghost Acad., Techny, Ill... 
Rev. W. Haberstock, Milwaukee. . 
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—_, hoag 
z. J: Lydon, Menlo Park, Cal. 


18 vty Joseph, E. Chicago, Ind. 
20.. O. Le ‘Good Counsel Acad., Man- 

IS. cauicnvesasconaesesese 
20. Brothers Mary, Dubuque........... 
20. Rev. F. J. Finn, Cincinnati...... 


20. Rev. C. M. Hegerich, eo 
20. Rev. J. MacDonald, Sydney, N. 
20. Rev. J. McDonald, Philadelphia. . 


20. Sr. Agnes Regina, Brooklyn....... 
20. Sr. M. Bernard, Philadelphia...... 
20. Srs. I. H. M., Detsoit.....ccecece 
20. Srs. St. Francis, Chicago.......... 
21. ee Coll., Lakewood, 

Dominic Acad., Caldwell, 


21. Mt. St. 
IG) Da. Sew cincscpnaierieiend osisiensnsies 

21. Dujarie Inst., Notre Dame, Ind.. 
zm, — J. Gerold, Castle Shannon, 
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Loyola University, New Orleans.. 20 00 

Benziger Brothers, New York..... 2 00 
22. Rev: T. A. Hoffman, West Terre, 

POE, concnncscnrcnsessscsensesceees 2 0 
22. Mother Avelline, Caldwell, N. J 2 00 
22. Srs.*» Prec. Blood, St. Louis....... 2 00 


23. Girls Cent. H. Sch., Grand Rapids 35 00 
23. Rev. W. J. Gallena, Painesville, 





ENG aiecicosccascvesaaanccccouseses 2 00 

28. Srs. St. Francis, St. John, Ind.. 2 00 
24. Mt. Rev. J. T. McNicholas, D. D., 

CRACINOREE occ sign cco satnesectecte 100 00 

DE, TINGE nicccccdcsccceccccesccsceces 11 00 

GE, SRORNOE: Secu cnc dinceccsnanuanviceees 2 32 

"POtal FECEIPIES. sivccicersocseccves $14,285 25 

Cash on hand, July 1, 1926 oo 6,177 25 

Net receipts of year.....seceeeeeeeeees 8,108 00 

ORG «kes cineaiselsedinscucieaescewssnteee $14,285 25 
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GENERAL MEETINGS 


PROCEEDINGS 


Detroit, Micu., JUNE 27, 1927 

The Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association was held in Detroit, Mich., June 27-30, 1927. 
under the auspices of Rt. Rev. Michael J. Gallagher, D. D. The 
Local Committee in charge consisted of: 

Very Rev. Daniel J. Ryan, Rector, Sacred Heart Seminary, 
Chairman; Rev. Robert A. Benson, Sacred Heart Seminary, Rev. 
M. P. Bourke, LL. D., Diocesan Superintendent of Hospitals, 
Ann Arbor Mich., Brother Arator, F. S. C., Director, St. Joseph’s 
Commercial College, Detroit, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Michael J. Grupa, 
D. D., LL. D., Rector, SS. Cyril and Methodius Seminary, 
Orchard Lake, Mich., Rev. Emmet A. Hannick, D. D., Sacred 
Heart Seminary, Rev. Edward J. Hickey, Ph. D., Sacred Heart 
Seminary, Rev. Leo J. Linsenmeyer, A. M., Sacred Heart Sem- 
inary, Rev. Charles J. Linskey, A. M., Diocesan Superintendent 
of Schools, Ypsilanti, Mich., Very Rev. John P. McNichols, 
S. J., President, University of Detroit, Rev. William G. Rogers, 
A. M., Sacred Heart Seminary, Mr. Theodore McManus, the 
Catholic News Bureau, Detroit. 

Students of Sacred Heart Seminary assisted at the Information 
and Registration desks.. The Knights of Columbus directed the 
reception and the Wednesday evening meeting. All Catholic edu- 
cational institutions were placed at the disposal of delegates by 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop and the clergy and Sisters in charge cor- 
dially seconded the Bishop’s welcome. Headquarters were estab- 
lished at the Hotel Statler. All meetings were held at Sacred 
Heart Seminary except the Wednesday evening meeting which 
was in Orchestra Hall. Lunch was served the visiting Sisters 
at the Visitation School and the clergy in the Seminary refectory. 
The latter was by courtesy of the Commercial Exhibitors who 


(29) 
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held their display on the third floor of the seminary. The Jesuit 
Fathers were the hosts of the College Department Wednesday 
evening at their new. university. 


On Monday evening, June 27, a reception to the visiting priests 
and Brothers was held at Hotel Statler. Very Rev. Daniel J. 
Ryan welcomed the delegates to Detroit. He referred to the 
former meeting at Detroit seventeen years ago and said that the 
ensuing years formed a period of intense religious and educa- 
tional activity in the most rapidly growing city of America. 

Rev. M. P. Bourke presided, and introduced Rt. Rev. Michael 
J. Gallagher, D. D. The welcome of Bishop Gallagher to the 
members of the Association was extremely cordial. He reminded 
the delegates that they “stood on sacred ground where was fought 
the battle of freedom of religious education” and in his own name, 
as well as that of his clergy and people, placed the institutions of 
the diocese at the disposal of the Association. 

Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D., President General, re- 
sponded on behalf of the Association. He said: 

“The officers and members of the Catholic Educational Associ- 
ation, dear Bishop Gallagher, rejoice in this opportunity to 
pay to you their respects and to make known their profound 
gratitude for the invitation to hold in your episcopal city their 
annual convention. You have most generously placed at our 
disposition your splendid new seminary buildings and conven- 
iences, also your churches and institutions. Your clergy and 
your people have joined with you in closing this magic circle 
of welcome. 

“While engaged in the discussion of educational matters, 
works, problems and situations, we shall be unable to close our 
eyes to the industrial splendor and the commercial majesty of 
this great city now reaching out to its second million, and in 
certain respects without a peer in the world. Its temper and 
enterprise, its faith in its own strong and fine spirit and in its own 
vast resources, its clear and keen vision, its great humane demo- 
cratic heart, have already raised it to the level of the world’s 
greatest cities. There seems no reason to doubt that along the 
present lines of social and economic evolution there is reserved 
for it a destiny peculiar and remarkable beyond the actual range 
of calculation. May the spirit of genuine religion dominate ever 
all its counsels and works, and permeate the hearts of all its 
citizens, for the attainment of a common grandeur, broadly spirit- 
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ual and humanely material, shall fascinate for all time the heart 
of mankind. 

“We ask your fatherly blessing on our gathering, to the end 
that our discussions and decisions may bear the stamp of a 
divine wisdom and may bring much comfort and encouragement 
to the many thousand Catholic teachers who can be with us in 
spirit only, but are none the less present here in that Charity 
of Christ which at all times and everywhere encircles and ensouls 
His Holy Church, and makes her children essentially one and 
indivisible.” 


THE OPENING MASS 


On Tuesday morning at nine o'clock the meeting opened 
formally with Pontifical Mass in the beautiful Church of the 
Visitation at 12th and Burlingame Avenues. Rt. Rev. Joseph 
C. Plagens, D. D., Auxiliary Bishop of Detroit, was celebrant. 
Rev. John F. Linskey, pastor of the church, was archpriest, and 
Rev. Louis G. Weitzman, S. J., and Rev. Francois Weigier, 
S. P. M., deacon and subdeacon. Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, 
D. D., and Rt. Rev. Francis W. Howard, D. D., were present in 
the sanctuary. 

Rt. Rev. Michael J. Gallagher, D. D., Bishop of Detroit, 
preached a forceful and inspiring sermon. After praising the 
work done by the Catholic Educational Association for many 
years in raising the standard of education to a high level, the 
Bishop spoke of the problems still to be met and conquered by 
Catholic educators. He commented on the European facility 
in languages both classical and modern with the suggestion that 
Latin and modern languages be begun earlier. Likewise he 
suggested conversational methods in the teaching of Latin. 
Again the Bishop spoke for the inculcating of the spirit of sacri- 
fice in our young boys and girls to the end that vocations be fos- 
tered for the preservation and development of our religious and 
educational institutions and for the work in the missions. He 
referred to the lack of the judicial attitude among people gen- 
erally, owing to the fact that only a small percentage actually 
think and judge for themselves and the rest follow blindly. This 
need of the judicial faculty is in general responsible for many 
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of the difficulties and prejudices we encounter. To develop this 
judicial attitude is necessary. 

In his closing remarks the Bishop reiterated his welcome to 
the delegates, placing the educational institutions of the diocese 
at their disposal, and invoked the Divine Benediction upon their 
discussions that they might redound to the good of Catholic 
education generally and to the strengthening of faith in the souls 
of the people. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
TUESDAY, JUNE 28, 1927 
The annual meeting was called to order by Rt. Rev. Thomas 
J. Shahan, D. D., President General, in the gymnasium of Sacred 
Heart Seminary. After prayer Bishop Shahan gave a brief 
address as follows: 


ADDRESS OF RT. REV. T. J. SHAHAN, D. D. 


“It is no small privilege to salute this day the representatives 
of our Catholic educational system, gathered from all parts of 
the United States, eager to renew their courage, their energies, 
and their vision for the holy work that opens before them in an 
ever broadening field that promises neither surcease nor diminu- 
tion. 

“Only the Divine Teacher could appreciate fairly the religious 
service and the merits of those teaching communities, large and 
small, to whose pious hearts are committed so largely the moral 
training and the religious instruction of our Catholic youth. 
For when all is said this is the original and definite purpose of 
our Catholic educational work, in as far as it is an integrant 
element of Catholic life and is fostered by holy Church with all 
the earnestness and zeal of which she is capable. It will not be 
amiss if at this solemn moment I should emphasize briefly this 
peculiar and essential feature of our Catholic schools. 

“During this scholastic year four great ideas have occupied in 
a notable way the thoughts of our teachers and pupils: God, 
man, the world, and life. These four ideas mark, roughly 
speaking, the limits of religious instruction, that instruction which 
constitutes the inner spirit of our Catholic schools, their reason 
for existence, their distinctive value and their peculiar service. 
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Incidentally this daily preoccupation explains and justifies their 
ever-growing devotion to progress in religious instruction, its 
content, scope, means and improvement. Our Catholic schools 
teach that God really exists, that He is supremely holy, good, just, 
all-powerful and all-knowing; that He is one of three divine and 
equal persons. They abominate the current gross popular blas- 
phemy that seems to them like the mouth of hell and they are 
daily active and earnest in reparation, social, and individual, of 
the fundamental wrong thus done throughout our nation to the 
Creator of the world and man. Our schools teach firmly that 
man is the creature of God, body and soul, and by the latter 
destined to immortal life, en route of the present short and 
transient life; that he has been redeemed from his sins by Jesus 
Christ, second person of the Blessed Trinity, born of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, and crucified on Calvary as a victim of divine 
justice for the sins of mankind. They teach'‘daily that the world, 
all nature, is also God’s creation but perishable and insufficient 
for man’s happiness, nevertheless his actual home appointed by 
God, and the obedient servant of man in his temporal conditions. 
Finally our Catholic schools teach day in and out that life is 
only a journey from the cradle to the grave in which the divine 
will is our sufficient guide, made known to us by holy Church 
through her approved agencies and lived out in view of a final, 
just, and irrevocable judgment that opens for us the gates of 
heaven or closes them to us forever. This is clearly an exhaus- 
tive philosophy of life, but a deeply religious one. Moreover, it 
is taught in thousands of schools from ocean to ocean and in 
identical terms and concepts. The pages of a tiny catechism 
contain substantially as much as all the folios of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Our Catholic schools may represent a minority of 
the American population in a religious sense, but we are the most 
closely organized of religious minorities and the impact of our 
religious teaching is proportionally irresistible, surely within our 
own ranks. This religious teaching, it is true, may not be popu- 
lar in a loose sense of the term, but it comes down in our Catho- 
lic schools from time immemorial and has weathered so many 
centuries of persecution, oppression, injustice and various wrongs, 
that its power of resistance seems morally secure. 

“Tt is true that during this year our Catholic schools have given 
great attention to secular study and research, to all the sciences, 
to the arts and crafts, to history and philosophy; to the world 
itself, its surface, products, peoples, habits and thoughts; to all 
the refinements and improvements of human life. In all these 
schools, however, secular knowledge is ever deliberately saturated 
with the higher and holier knowledge of God and Revelation, of 
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the true nature and destiny of man, of his proper relations to 
the outlying world of men and things, to society itself and the 
institutions by which the present order of life is carried on. In 
all these schools truth is held to be one and the order of nature 
is considered to be sympathetic and akin to the higher order of 
super-nature, the order of grace or special divine influence on 
man. 

“Herein lies your particular calling in as far as you represent 
the hopes and the interest of the Catholic Church in our beloved 
country. These hopes and this interest are of course quite com- 
patible with all worthy secular hopes and interests of an edu- 
cational nature. Indeed it is the ambition of all Catholic edu- 
cation to omit from its range of activities no branch of human 
knowledge, old or new, that can in any way promote the common 
welfare, or serve the community in its growth or enable the 
citizen to assimilate the results of modern research and investi- 
gation along its many and far-flung lines.” 


The minutes of the last annual meeting were accepted as printed 
in the Report of the meeting of 1926. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis T. Moran, D. D., then read his report 
as Treasurer General and commented on it briefly. 


It was moved that the Chairman appoint Committees on Nom- 
inations and Resolutions. 

The following Committee on Nominations was appointed: Rev. 
John B. Furay, S. J., Brother Thomas, F. S. C., Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Joseph F. Smith, P. R. 

Committee on Resolutions: Rev. Walter Stehle, O. S. B., Very 
Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O. M. Cap., Rev. Paul L. Blakely, S. J-, 
Rev. Richard J. Quinlan and Rev. George Johnson, Ph. D. 

Rev. Ferdinand A. Moeller, S. J., by permission of the Chair- 
man, made a short talk in behalf of the work among deaf-mutes. 

The Chairman then announced that a proposal had been made 
and approved by the Executive Board which was now brought 
before the Association for final vote. It was proposed that the 
word “National” be inserted in the title of the Association before 
the word “Catholic” so as to read “The National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association.” Rev. Albert C. Fox, S. J., put the proposal 
in the form of a motion. The motion was seconded and approved 
by vote. 
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The paper to be read at this meeting was “The State and Edu- 
cation” by Rev. Charles R. Baschab, Ph. D., Dominican College, 
San Rafael, Cal. It was read by Rev. Robert A. Benson of 
Sacred Heart Seminary. The paper was a serious and scholarly 
study and presentation of the question. As the first paper of 
the meeting it elicited the careful attention of the throng which 
filled the vast hall and formed a fitting prelude to the entire 
meeting. 

Following this paper, the meeting adjourned. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29, 1927, 8:30 P. M. 

The second general session was held in Orchestra Hall, Wed- 
nesday evening at 8:30 o’clock. Very Rev. John P. McNichols, 
S. J., President of the University of Detroit presided. Rt. Rev. 
Thomas J. Shahan, D. D., and Rt. Rev. Francis W. Howard, D. D., 
were present. The Knights of Columbus Quartette gave several 
pleasing numbers. Father McNichols introduced the speaker 
of the evening, Honorable Dudley G. Wooten of Notre Dame 
University, whose subject was “The Catholic Layman’s Outlook 
on Catholic Education”. His address was an eloquent and logical 
consideration of the subject and held the interest and attention 
of all. 

Father McNichols in thanking the speaker said that all present 
appreciated the precise knowledge of educational history and 
the forceful logic displayed by Dr. Wooten in treating a theme 
of such deep and compelling interest. 
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CLOSING MEETING 
THURSDAY, JUNE 30, 1927 

The final meeting of the National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation was convened in the spacious auditorium of Sacred 
Heart Seminary on Thursday at 2:30 P. M. Rt. Rev. Thomas 
J. Shahan, D. D., convoked the session with prayer. The Right 
Reverend Bishop of Detroit assisted at the meeting. 

The Secretary read the names proposed by the Committee on 
Nominations for election as general officers for the ensuing year. 
As there were no further nominations it was moved that the 
Secretary cast one ballot for the officers named by the Com- 
mittee on Nominations. The following were declared elected 
for the year 1927-1928: 

President General, Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D.: 
Vice Presidents General, Rt. Rev. Msgr. John B. Peterson. 
Ph. D.; Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., Ph. D.; Rev. Johr 
B. Furay, S. J.; Treasurer General, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis 
T. Moran, D. D. 

The Secretary announced that the following had been elected 
from the Departments as members of the General Executive 
Board: 

From the Seminary Department: Rev. James W. Huepper; 
Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., Ph. D., D. D.; Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Louis J. Nau, S. T. D. 

From the College Department: Rev. John W. R. Maguire, 
C. S. V.; Brother Thomas, F. S. C.; Very Rev. Bernard P. 
O’Reilly, S. M. 

From the Parish School Department: Rev. William F. Lawlor ; 
Very Rev. Joseph V. S. McClancy; Rev. John R. Hagan, D. D. 

The Chairman then introduced the speaker of the closing meet- 
ing, Rev. John A. McClorey, S. J., of the University of Detroit, 
whose subject was “Culture and Religion.” 

After the address Bishop Shahan announced the reception of 
a cablegram from the Holy Father as follows: 


THE VATICAN, RoME, JUNE 30, 1927 


The Holy Father is pleased to acknowledge the expression of 
filial veneration and devotion addressed to him by the National 
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Catholic Educational Association, prays that all its works may 
enjoy a constant growth and confers on all its members his 
Apostolic Benediction. 
CARDINAL GASPARRI, 
Secretary of State. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions was then read 

and adopted. 
RESOLUTIONS 


The National Catholic Educational Association in its twenty- 
fourth annual meeting assembled at Detroit expresses its grati- 
tude for the generous hospitality received in the city. The 
Association wishes to record its admiration for the civic and in- 
dustrial achievements of the great city of Detroit. It notes also 
with intense satisfaction the dynamic spirit of Catholic educa- 
tional life and action in the city and diocese. The Association 
is deeply gratful for the many kindnesses shown it by the clergy 
and people. Earnest appreciation is here given to the special com- 
mittee of arrangements for its painstaking efforts to afford the 
representatives of the Association every courtesy and convenience. 


The Association wishes to express its grateful acknowledge- 
ment to the Rt. Rev. Michael J. Gallagher, D. D., Bishop of 
Detroit, for his kindly welcome. The Association recognizes in 
Bishop Gallagher a real leader and champion of Catholic edu- 
cation. His kindness in placing at the disposal of the Associa- 
tion the beautiful Sacred Heart Seminary and his eloquent words 
of welcome to the Association were real sources of inspiration 
to the deliberations of the twenty-fourth annual meeting 


The object of the National Catholic Educational Association 
is to promote the best interests of education for the hapniness 
and welfare of all. Experience supports us in our belief that 
there is no more effective way than that of religion after the 
example of Him who is “the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” 
The National Catholic Educational Association therefore em- 
phasizes as the ideal of the Catholic educational system the 
training of men and women whose studies will be illuminated by 
the light which revealed religion sheds on cultural, vocational 
and professional branches, and which will rest on true and sound 
philosophical, pedagogical and theological principles. 

A theory wholly at variances with the teaching of the Catholic 
Church and with our purest American traditions has gained a 
widespread but uncritical acceptance in this country. Derived 
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from the philosophy of Hegel, it holds, in substance, that the 
State is the source and sanction of man’s every right and duty. 
The National Catholic Educational Association invites attention 
to the fact that this theory flatly contradicts the American doc- 
trine set forth in the Declaration of Independence that all men 
possess rights neither derived from nor depending upon the 
State but “inalienable”, since they are bestowed upon man by his 
Creator, Almighty God. 


The National Catholic Educational Association stands for the 
rights of the individual, of parents, and of the Church in edu- 
cation. 


Recognizing the value of high standards in education we com- 
mend the efforts made everywhere by Catholic educators to main- 
tain sterling quality in their work. We likewise approve of the 
efforts made by the Departments of the Association to state pre- 
cisely just what shall be the standards for their several types of 
schools. We note with satisfaction the strong movement among 
our educators to stress in their appraisal of educational en- 
deavors the qualitative rather than the quantitative standard. 


The Church has been the custodian of the classical languages 
and of their literature. We believe that in the proper study of 
Latin and Greek we have an incomparable means for refining our 
own language, for protecting it against current and vulgarizing 
influences, and for developing and humanizing the mind. We 
hold, therefore, that our schools, in whatever other ways they may 
conform to modern educational ideals and practices, should con- 
tinue their leadership in classical education and seek to bring a 
more general use of the old classical standards. 


Mindful of the wise and timely directions given recently by 
Pope Pius XI with regard to reading, we urge all our educators 
to engage in the apostolate of good books. Let them provide 
generously for their students in the matter of helpful books 
and let them train our young people in the understanding and 
appreciation of all that is wholesome in literature in its various 
fields. But let them likewise train their students to discriminate 
judiciously in the choice of books to the end that the faith and 
morals of our youth may be safeguarded from the dangers of 
bad reading. 


Bishop Shahan expressed the gratitude of the delegates to the 
Bishop, clergy and people of Detroit, and asked that Bishop 
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Gallagher say a few words. At the conclusion of his brief 
remarks Bishop Gallagher announced that Benediction in the 
Seminary Chapel would be the closing act of the meeting. Fol- 
lowing Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament all joined in sing- 
ing the Te Deum. 
EDMUND Cory, 
Acting Secretary. 











PAPERS OF THE GENERAL MEETINGS 
THE STATE AND EDUCATION 


REVEREND CHARLES R. BASCHAB, PH. D., DOMINICAN COLLEGE. 
SAN RAFAEL, CAL, 


It is not an easy matter to determine correctly and compre- 
hensively the relationship which exists, or ought to exist, between 
the State and education, because the very nature of both State 
and education is the subject of a great deal of controversy. The 
concepts which people form about statehood and education de- 
pend directly upon their distinctive philosophy of life. Yet there 
is no need of emphasizing the importance of elucidating these 
concepts, both because the subject of education always has been 
and ever will be most practical, and also because the role of the 
State in matters educational draws at present, especially since the 
great war, the lively attention of men in public life in general and 
of men interested in education in particular. To the gradual de- 
velopment of this state of affairs, at least in its ultimate phases, 
many of us have been witnesses. 

Just as in matters economic and political, so in educational con- 
cerns, the second part of the nineteenth century was characterized 
almost everywhere by its theoretical and practical liberalism and 
individualism. The theoretical foundations of these ideas had 
been laid by John Locke, the English philosopher. A century 
later, influenced by Locke’s theories, Jean Jacques Rousseau con- 
ceived and formulated his system of pedagogy, which revolution- 
ized completely the educational theories of the eighteenth century 
and continued to exercise throughout the last century an influ- 
ence and power of such magnitude as perhaps has never been 
surpassed or even equalled by any other educational philosopher. 
This may seem strange if we consider on the one side that he had 
never been a practical pedagogue, not caring even for his own 
children, and on the other that many if not the greater part of 
his new ideas are only half-truths, while not a few are theoreti- 
cally false and practically pernicious. Rousseau’s enormous in- 
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fluence is due to two factors chiefly: The intellectual and social 
atmosphere of the eighteenth century in most European countries ; 
such a political and also economic absolutism had developed since 
the Renaissance and the so-called Reformation that people were 
simply hungry for a breath of liberty and just a little more re- 
spect for the dignity and value of the individual. The second 
factor was the apparent sincerity and earnestness with which 
Rousseau pleaded for a return to nature, and the simplicity and 
efficacy of natural methods as compared with the shallow and 
complex artificiality of the period. To this must be added the 
great pedagogical genius that came after him, Pestalozzi, who 
took up Rousseau’s best ideas, purified and completed them and, 
testing them in various practical applications, proved their practical 
value. Thus we have an explanation, at least in part, of the 
almost universal control of liberal and individualistic theories in 
pedagogy during the last century. 

However, in the earlier part of the century a philosophy was 
evolved in Germany which was destined to bring about a reac- 
tion. We are still in the midst of this reaction and in danger of 
being not only influenced by it,—that we cannot help—but of 
being enveloped and carried away by it, and this is the principal 
reason for these remarks. This philosopher is Hegel, the most 
influential of that series of great thinkers that followed in the 
footsteps of the great sage of Koenigsburg, Immanuel Kant. At 
first Hegel’s philosophy was discussed deeply and widely only 
in the academic field and among scholars. But through.the work 
and influence of two of his disciples, Marx and Engels, things 
changed profoundly. Applying Hegel’s theories to politics and 
economics, they became the fathers of modern socialism, a reform 
movement of a width and depth such as human history has seldom 
witnessed. It spread rapidly in almost every European nation 
to such an extent that with the beginning of the new century, 
socialism in some form or other played a decisive role in the 
public and social life of most places on the European continent. 
Nor has it lost its power and impetus since the great war. On 
the contrary, in Germany, in Austria, in England and in France, 
—to mention some of the most important countries—socialism, 
directly or indirectly, had a controlling influence in the powers 
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of government, and unfortunate Russia has been for a number 
of years under the absolute sway of socialistic absolutism. 


Almost simultaneously and parallel to the movement with 
socialistic tendencies, which is international by nature, sprang 
another development from the same philosophy of Hegel, with a 
diametrically opposed direction, nationalism, that is, a theory 
and policy of exaggerated and ruthless patriotism which considers 
the service of one’s own nation as the sum and source as well as 
the criterion and measure of all virtue. This nationalist move- 
ment grew and waxed strong at the very side of socialism both 
in monarchies and republics, not excepting our own, which on 
the whole had escaped the baneful influence of the socialistic 
movement. And also in nationalism the war did not spell the 
end but rather a new and most powerful impetus. While Italy, 
with Mussolini as exponent and leader, is the most obvious ex- 
ample, the same or similar ideas have found their way into almost 
every European country, serving as a dangerous ferment, and sad 
to admit, many minds in America are bewildered and confused 
in consequence of the same subtle intellectual poison. 

Perhaps the ultra-patriotic and nationalist people may not 
like to be placed side by side with the international socialists, yet 
they do belong together as springing from the same mother, 
Hegel’s philosophy concerning the nature of the State. Once 
Hegel’s ideas are accepted as legitimate, whether we become na-— 
tionalists or international socialists, is but a question of environ- 
ment and education and, perhaps still more, of temperament and 
economic conditions. Hegel’s whole metaphysics is permeated 
by pantheism. To him the universe in its totality is the evolution 
of the Absolute. In this process the State represents and ex- 
presses the ultimate and most perfect development, and as a 
consequence the State is in the world the living God. Not only 
can the State do no wrong but it is the source and sum and meas- 
ure of right and law. Hence, all obligation and all morality have 
the will of the State for their fundamental basis and the welfare 
of the State for their supreme aim. The individual, the family, 
the Church, the school, and whatever other institution that is 
found in a country, one and all are but means in the power of 
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the State, because the State alone is the end to which all others 
must be completely subordinate and subservient. Everybody 
everywhere must sacrifice on the altar of the State, since the 
State is the actual present and living God. 

It needs little reflection to perceive how these ideas work out 
in the field of education. Nor do we depend upon theory alone 
for our knowledge in this respect. Both in socialistic Russia and 
in nationalist Italy the schools are already being used, and used 
with ruthless disregard for the rights of the children and their 
parents, as well as the supernatural rights of the Church, as mere 
means and instruments for the dissemination and perpetuation of 
the socialistic or nationalistic philosophy of life. Bearing this 
thought in mind it will not be hard for us to understand why in 
the course of the last few years the Holy Father has repeatedly 
addressed warnings to his children living in Italy and elsewhere. 
Because not only in Italy are Catholics in imminent danger of 
intellectual perversion. Have we not heard here in our midst 
since the late war a great deal of Americanization? No doubt 
the term is capable of a legitimate interpretation and application, 
but in the mouths of not a few it has a decidedly nationalist 
sound, and in the minds of still more it has an unmistakable na- 
tionalist background. And furthermore do we not hear again 
and again from quite different parts of the country and in some 


instances by men with a powerful following, that the only 


American school is the public school? Even amongst our own 
are there not some affected by the same ideas? And are there 
not many exposed to the subtle influence of the same? At least 
when we see the apologetic attitude of some, and the feeble de- 
fense made by others, some even in high places, we have much 
reason to be on our guard. No, and it must be stated quite 
clearly, and must be insisted upon with all possible emphasis, the 
Catholic school system has not the intention of creating national 
schools, if by that term is meant schools the primary object of 
which is to inculcate and develop a certain set of principles and 
ideas derived from a definite economic, political and social phi- 
losophy of life, such as the parties actually in power have an 
interest and desire to perpetuate. 
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Such being the state of affairs in the world at large and 
amongst ourselves in particular, it will be worth while to state 
again in all simplicity and earnestness the basic principles of 
Catholic philosophy in this regard. If in matters educational an 
intelligent Catholic were forced to choose between the individual- 
istic philosophy of Rousseau and the State absolutism of Hegel, 
be could not hesitate for a minute. And we may add that an intel- 
ligent American who knows the Constitution and the lofty idealism 
upon which his country is founded and which it embodies, would 
not hesitate either. Both would accept individualism, at least, as 
the lesser of the two evils. To the Catholic also Rousseau’s in- 
dividualism is an evil, because it ignores, or at least disregards, 
the deep and broad social significance of human nature. Yet we 
called it the lesser evil, because besides safeguarding the inalien- 
able rights of the individual it is more in harmony with the 
natural and supernatural dignity of the human personality. On 
the contrary, State absolutism as a philosophy of life, whether in 
its socialistic or its nationalist form, is the greater evil by far be— 
cause by its deification of the State it becomes theoretically and 
practically the fruitful source of slavery and degradation for 
individual and family, Church and school. Indeed, it is hard to 
conceive of a deeper and more far-reaching human degradation 
than a condition of society in which individual and family, 
Church and school have no higher aim nor nobler function than 
the worship and service of the State. The position of the Cath- 
olic Church in this respect, which is also the position of sound 
philosophy, may be reduced to a few simple principles. 

The first and foremost place in human society is not occupied 
by the State nor by the family, but by the individual. Man comes 
forth from the hand of the Divine Maker as an individual, i. e., 
by the creation of an individual spirit, the soul, that informs and 
animates the human body. In virtue of this spiritual and im- 
mortal soul man is a person, and as such has rights and duties 
so essentially and vitally connected with his personal dignity and 
mission that no institution on earth, neither family nor State 
nor any other, has the power to disregard or set them aside. To 
use the apt and expressive phrase of Kant, who is perfectly cor- 
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rect in this regard, man is an end in himself and must never be 
looked upon or be used as a mere means. The conclusion to be 
drawn from these principles is evident: The process of education 
must have for its first and principal aim, not the service of the 
State nor of the family, but the service of the individual ; in other 
words, before and above any social purpose whatsoever, either in 
family, State or any other association, education must develop 
the child into perfect manhood or womanhood for his or her own 
sake. 

Man, however, is not exclusively an individual being. God 
made his nature so that, physically, intellectually and morally, he 
depends essentially on others for his natural and supernatural 
perfection and happiness. Social rights and duties of various 
types are the necessary consequences. The first and foremost 
social organization is the family. Like the individual the family 
also has a dignity and mission all its own, based upon its God- 
given nature and natural object. This object is the perpetuation 
of the human race. Procreation realizes the first, education the 
second stage of this object. Nor is the second stage less important 
or less proper to the family because it is equally necessary, and 
no other natural institution is by nature fitted to take the place 
of the family in the exercise of the educational function. Hence, 
if we take education in the active sense—as it is generally taken,— 
as imparting education, the duty and right of education belongs to 
the family in the first place; it is its proper object and mission. 
All other agencies interested in education must serve it in sub- 
ordination and subserviency to the duty and right of the parents. 
But also, if we take education in the passive sense, from the 
viewpoint of the child receiving it, the educational interests of 
the family, though posterior and inferior to the essential interests © 
of the child itself, precede those of the State and of any other 
association whatsoever. The reason is not far to seek: The 
family is the first and basic social group, more intimately con- 
nected with peremptory necessities of human nature and therefore 
more necessary than the State for human life. 

However, though the family is the first and foremost human 
association, only in the most primitive conditions of human ex- 
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istence is it self-sufficient. Wherever there is any advancement 
in social life, any progressive step towards what we call human 
civilization no matter how small, some form of State association 
imposes itself. For all progress in science and art and general 
welfare is due to the division of labor, and one family, even if we 
take it in the larger sense of classical antiquity, is not large enough 
for such a division of labor. Evidently the more complex is 
the division of labor and the consequent social development, the 
more necessary and also the more complex becomes the supreme 
social organization, the sovereign State. Being therefore based 
upon fundamental social necessities of human nature, the State, 
like the family, has its own dignity and mission. This dignity 
and mission do not depend upon the free will of the members 
that constitute the State, whether we take them to be individuals 
or families, but they are determined by the innate social ne- 
cessities of human nature; in other words, they are determined 
by God Himself, the Author of man, and therefore they are ab- 
solute and unchangeable. 

The natural and proper object of the State is the welfare of 
the community as such. The object is attained by a double 
set of functions, the one, primary, essential, and therefore al- 
ways necessary, the other, secondary, accidental, and therefore 
more or less contingent for their exercise upon circumstances. 
The aim of the primary functions is the production and main- 
tenance of such social and political conditions that all the citi- 
zens, whether as individuals or living in social groups, are secure 
in the possession and fruition of their rights as far as these 
do not conflict with the rights of their fellows. The aim of 
the secondary functions of the State is the acquisition of such 
social goods and advantages which are in all cases conducive 
to the welfare of the community, and in some instances, not 
only profitable but at least morally necessary factors in the 
life of the people. This applies particularly to cases where in 
a state of high culture certain goods, be they industrial, com- 
mercial or scientific and artistic, are indispensable but cannot 
well be achieved except by the State with its ample resources and 
sovereign powers. The function of the State in matters educa- 
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tional is a conspicuous application and illustration of what we 
just said about its secondary functions. It is derived from its 
interests in the quantity and quality of education which its citi- 
zens receive. These interests are quite legitimate, because in a 
relatively high state of civilization where a most complex division 
of labor is indispensable, it is most desirable and to a certain 
extent necessary, that all citizens be prepared to do their part for 
the common welfare. Such a preparation is, of course, only 
realized by education. Hence, the State has a right and a duty 
to-day to demand of all its citizens a certain minimum education. 
This again implies the right and the duty to compel parents to 
provide the necessary education for their children, both on its 
own behalf and in the interests of the children themselves. Where 
the schools available are not adequate and the parents are not 
capable of providing all the necessary facilities, it is plain that 
the State has not only the right but also the duty to provide such 
schools and other facilities that will be adequate. It is hardly 
necessary to add that in the present conditions of modern social 
life, with its dominant and abnormal industrialism, the State alone 
is capable of providing adequately for the education of all its 
citizens. 

Has the State any more, and especially any broader and deeper 
rights in the field of education? In particular, has it, as it has 
been claimed for it in the past, and as it is claimed for it at times 
vociferously to-day, the right to monopolize education, imposing 
upon all its citizens a general uniform and standardized educa- 
tion? Would such a monopoly be beneficial to the State’itself in 
view of the native and acquired differences in talents and natural 
capabilities, as well as in view of the vast complexity of social 
requirements and aims? But worse, the State monopoly of edu- 
cation is intrinsically false in theory and disastrous in practice, 
because in theory it would lead to the awful doctrine of the 
deification of State authority, and in practice, it would necessarily 
culminate in the enslavement of both family and individual by 
subordinating essential individual and family rights to the ag- 
grandizement and apparent advantage of its own interests, thereby 
reversing completely both the natural and the supernatural laws 
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of Almighty God. Atheists only or pantheists, who follow in 
the footsteps of Hegel, can claim consistency in aspiring to make 
individual family interests in education subservient to the in- 
terests of the State. For the theist who accepts a Creator and 
personal God, and still more for the Christian educator, there is 
only one consistent attitude possible. The chief aim and purpose 
of education is not and can never be the implantation and per- 
petuation of definite political, economic, social and national ideals 
and standards, no matter how valuable and noble in certain cases 
such ideals and standards might be. Yet a direct or even indirect 
State monopoly in education would produce, sooner or later, in 
many cases from the very beginning, such a sad state of affairs. 

To recapitulate our thought positively, let us add that the aim 
and purpose of all education is to develop the child first and 
foremost 1n the interest of the child itself, that is, for the fruition 
of its own individual dignity and rights and for the realization 
of its own personal mission and duties; in the second place, in 
the interest of the family, to prepare the child for the problems 
and functions proper to the family, and only in the third place in 
the interest of State and nation, to prepare the child for the prob- 
lems and functions connected with its life in a civil and political 
community. 

Thus recapitulating our thought and defining the aims of edu- 
cation, it is not and evidently cannot be our purpose to give a 
complete presentation of educational rights and interests. Our 
whole intention was to simply point out the relative importance 
of the educational rights and interests of individual, family and 
State. If the Church is the mouthpiece of divine Revelation 
there can be no doubt that the educational rights and interests of 
the Church do not and cannot conflict with the rights and inter- 
ests of the individual, family or State, because the law of divine 
Revelation cannot contradict the law of nature; on the contrary, 
all legitimate educational rights and interests of whatever nature, 
are and must be both consecrated and enhanced in value as well 
as safeguarded and defended by the legitimate enforcement of 
the rights and interests of the Ghurch. 








THE PROVINCE AND PURPOSE OF CATHOLIC 
EDUCATION 


DUDLEY G. WOOTEN, A. M., LL. D., PROFESSOR OF LAW, UNIVERSITY 
OF NOTRE DAME, NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 


Two years ago in the city of Pittsburgh I had the pleasure and 
the privilege of speaking on a similar occasion before the Catholic 
Educational Association, and the fact that I have been invited for 
a second time to perform the same function is, of course, 
a source of personal pride and satisfaction to me. At the same 
time it impresses me with the responsibility of undertaking to 
discuss before such an audience a subject that lies so near to the 
hearts and homes and hopes of the Catholic people, and, I may 
say, of all the people, of our common country. It is a theme so 
vast and complex, and becoming increasingly difficult with the 
developing conditions of modern society, that it is impossible for 
any man to comprehend, still less adequately to discuss it in all of 
its relations and applications. 

No other subject in our day has enlisted so much attention, 
provoked so much controversy, engendered so many antagonisms, 
and involved the expenditure of so much money, as that of educa- 
tion. Considerably more than one-half of the vast fund collected 
by taxation in the United States is devoted to the expansion and 
maintenance of the system of free public instruction, and a pro- 
portionately large sum is spent by private enterprise for the same 
purpose, the Catholics contributing the larger part of this amount, 
in addition to paying their portion of the public expense. Per- 
haps the majority of the people justify this stupendous outlay in 
the belief that education is the panacea for all the ills and the 
parent of all the blessings incident to social existence; but there 
are many, and the number is increasing, who doubt the ultimate 
beneficence of this enormous cost, and some there are, men of 
wisdom and influence, who regard the entire system as a futility 
and a wasteful burden, out of all proportion to the corresponding 
benefits derived therefrom. The late Woodrow Wilson, who was 
a professional educator of high rank and extensive experience 
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before he became a politician, in an address before the National 
Education Association some fifteen years ago, declared that “with 
all of our educating we do not educate”; and there are many and 
cumulative manifestations of the truth of his statement in the cur- 
rent failure of public intelligence to cope with the serious problems 
of our age and country. 

But whatever others may think about the general system of 
education in the United States, the Catholic Church, and those 
in the Church who are directing the educational institutions under 
her control, have profound faith in the value and virtue of the con- 
tent and the methods of the system which she has established and is 
maintaining for her children, because they believe that it is founded 
upon the plain precepts and traditional policies of historic Chris- 
tianity, that it furnishes the only solution of present social dif- 
ficulties, and affords the sole satisfactory preparation for that 
higher life for which the Divine Creator designed His human 
creatures. By that token, they are willing to support it by tre- 
mendous financial sacrifice, and to defend it upon every proper 
occasion by every claim of those natural and inalienable rights 
that are the inheritance and the guarantee of a free people. To 
understand fully the attitude of Catholics upon this question it 
is necessary to analyze and appreciate the Catholic point of view, 
not merely upon the subject of spiritual faith and doctrinal be- 
lief, but upon all those other subjects that are comprehended 
within the sphere of the true philosophy of life, which was de- 
fined by the late Cardinal Mercier to be “the science of the totality 
of things, human and divine.” Indeed, the first requisite of a 
Catholic’s education should be a correct apprehension and a 
devout acceptance of the Catholic viewpoint upon whatever sub- 
ject may be presented for his consideration and decision; he 
should be so saturated with Catholicism that he will think and 
act upon all subjects like a true follower of the faith, as insensibly 
and unconsciously as he sees and hears and breathes in the 
physical world around him. And the essential prerequisite for 
a non-Catholic’s intelligent comprehension of Catholicity in its 
relations to the non-Catholic world, is that he shall correctly 
understand, as far as a fair and reasonable mind can, what Cath- 
olics believe and think and seek to achieve, not necessarily in 
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religious matters but in all those matters that concern the affairs 
of our daily life. It is needless to say that very many Catholics 
fail to meet these requisites, and very few non-Catholics even 
approach them—in fact I sometimes doubt if the non-Catholic 
mind can ever fully comply with these requirements. 

However that may be, the indisputable truth remains, that upon 
every conceivable issue of human choice and action there are 
always and everywhere two distinct ways of considering and 
deciding a debatable controversy—the Catholic way and the non- 
Catholic way. This is an outstanding fact in all history and in 
the current conditions of our own day. In literature, art, science, 
philosophy, politics, economics, industry, every doubtful and dis- 
puted problem resolves itself ultimately into two well-defined and 
fundamentally incompatible points of view—that of the intelli- 
gent Catholic mind and that of the non-Catholic mind. This is 
true, quite irrespective of any difference of theological teaching 
or spiritual belief; although if it were pertinent to go so deep 
into the subject it could be demonstrated that in the final analysis 
all of these differences have their genesis and must seek their 
accommodation in the realm of religious truth and authority. 
Until the disruption of the unity of Christendom, now four hun- 
dred years ago, there was practically but one point of view upon 
all of these problems—the view of a united, authentic Christianity, 
represented by an undivided and authoritative Church, universal 
and uniform in her teaching, traditions, and spiritual dominion. 
Even after that fateful division, many sincere and serious Chris- 
tians, despite their secession from the Church, still clung to the 
ancient and approved standards of Catholic Christianity in vari- 
ous departments of thought and activity; and to-day there ate 
many, whose number increases with the increasing complications 
and difficulties of modern life, who recognize the correctness of 
the Catholic point of view upon the practical issues of the times, 
while still adhering to a separated allegiance. One of the early 
Fathers—St. Jerome I think it was—said that there were Chris- 
tians before Christ, and there are undoubtedly some Catholics 
among the Protestants since the so-called Reformation. No 
doubt there are some of them here tonight. I know that I have 
met many such in the recent conflicts concerning private and pub- 
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lic education; and the Catholics of Michigan, like those of 
Oregon, have had occasion to discover that the most valiant and 
valuable allies the Church was able to enlist, in defense of her 
parish schools against State monopoly of education, were those 
non-Catholics who nevertheless championed the Catholic view- 
point upon that vital issue of religious and intellectual freedom. 

After more than half a lifetime of a somewhat varied and ex- 
tensive experience and observation, the greater part of which was 
spent outside of the Catholic fold, and basing my judgment upon 
a close study of human history in all ages and countries, I firmly 
believe and as firmly assert that there is not a problem to-day 
confronting humanity in any department of thought or activity 
that cannot be safely and satisfactorily solved from the Catholic 
point of view and upon sound Catholic principles. This is true 
in regard to education. Many definitions of education have been 
given, more or less vague and imperfect, and it is indeed difficult 
to formulate a definition that will be at once comprehensive and 
accurate. Perhaps it will be best understood by inquiring into 
its purposes, considered both subjectively and objectively. 

What are the practical purposes of any successful and beneficial 
system of education? What do we expect to achieve by it, and 
to what faculties of mankind is it addressed? According to our 
notion of the subject, the primary and most essential end of 
education is the development of character, especially during the 
formative periods of life; for without that foundation all other 
and further culture not only fails of its proper benefits, but be- 
comes potentially evil and destructive. Character is the expres- 
sion of the personality of a human being, revealed in his conduct 
and exhibited in those ethical traits that constitute his individuality 
as a man and a member of society. It is distinctly a personal 
quality, centering in the capacity and responsibility of the in- 
dividual; it is not a collective virtue, nor can it be imparted en 
masse. The personality of a human being, distinguishing him 
from all other animate creatures, consists in the possession of a 
soul, bestowed upon him by the special creative act of the Al- 
mighty. The Scriptural account relates that God created man to 
His own image, and that He “breathed into his face the breath 
of life and he became a living soul”. Again: “The soul that 
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sinneth, it shall die”. “What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and suffer the loss of his soul, or what shall a man 
give in exchange for his soul?” I quote the Scriptures because 
I accept them as inspired truth—those who do not so accept them 
are outside the field of my argument: the Catholic point of view 
admits of no controversy upon that score. Now, these proposi- 
tions involve several fundamental and significant distinctions be- 
tween ancient and modern thought—between Pagan and Christian 
conceptions of human nature and human institutions. Indeed, 
if they are fully understood, they lie at the base of all sound 
principles, not merely of education, but of every other interest 
and relation that are incident to civilized social life. The integrity 
and independence of each individual soul, constituting a vital and 
indestructible personality, responsible for “the deeds done in the 
body,” alike to its Creator and to its fellow creatures in the social 
state—this is the central truth and the controlling principle of both 
the natural and the supernatural order. It connotes both the 
eternal and the temporal rights, duties and obligations of humanity, 
for upon it rests the whole fabric of society rightly organized and 
justly administered. Political equality, economic justice, social 
ethics, public and private morality, those natural and inalienable 
rights conferred by God and protected by the institutions of free 
government, all take their origin and must depend for their secur- 
ity upon the recognition of man’s divinely created and super- 
naturally endowed personality—in other words, upon the 
existence and autonomy of the human soul. 

This is the characteristic teaching of Christianity, as contrasted 
with every other system of religion and of civilization, old and 
new, and its full meaning cannot be discovered or understood 
without Divine Revelation—human reason, by natural processes, 
can never arrive at the true conception of the soul, its duties and 
its destiny. That was the fatal deficiency of the wisdom and 
learning of antiquity ; it marked the failure of all the philosophies 
of the pre-Christian era. “The glory that was Greece and the 
grandeur that was Rome,” with all their beauty of art and litera- 
ture, their splendor of intellectual achievement, and their prowess 
in the fields of jurisprudence and imperial triumph, were never 
able to fathom the mysteries of life and death, to solve the prob- 
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lems of social and political righteousness, to find the key that 
would unlock the secret of man’s difficulties here and his destiny 
beyond the grave. The wisest of the ancients indeed glimpsed 
the lineaments of spiritual life and demonstrated the immortality 
of the soul, but they had no light of revealed truth to guide them 
beyond the mere abstractions of an acute intelligence, and so the 
recognition of the immortal element in human nature meant noth- 
ing and led nowhere. Baffled in the attempt to solve the mystery 
of this intangible attribute of humanity, and with no supernatural 
aid towards understanding its duties, relations and destiny, they 
adopted the motto, Sequere Naturam—Follow Nature,” and it 
became also the epitaph of all their brilliant but futile efforts to 
pierce that supernal realm of spiritual and moral truth that lies 
beyond the reach of natural reason or intellectual discovery. 
Only belief in the supernatural, faith in the Divine Creator and 
Ruler of the universe, and a knowledge of His will conveyed by 
His Word can solve the problems and satisfy the aspirations of the 
human soul. These no sage or philosopher of antiquity possessed, 
nor has any of the wisest and boldest of men in all the centuries 
that roll between been able to do more than did the ancients. 
Intellectual speculation, scientific research, the profoundest efforts 
of genius and skill, in every age and nation since the dawn of 
history, have never penetrated the supersensible regions beyond 
the veil, or furnished an answer to the eternal question Pontius 
Pilate asked of Our Saviour: “What is Truth?” Whenever and 
wherever the so-called /ntelligentsia of the world have sough: 
for that answer through “following nature,” as did the Pagan 
philosophers of old, the result has been the same, and ever will 
be—disappointment, disintegration, despair, the decadence of 
every virtue that may elevate and ennoble mankind. 

What, then, is the soul? I do not pretend in this address to 
deal in exact and technical definitions in metaphysics or theology, 
but for practical purposes it may be said that in its broadest 
meaning the soul is that independent, self-existent, internal prin- 
ciple or essence, conferred upon a human being by his Creator, 
by virtue of which he thinks, feels, and wills, and which animates 
and controls the body. It includes, therefore, the Reason, the 
Emotions, Memory, Imagination, the power to Will, that is to 
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choose and-decide, which involves the duty and responsibility of 
a free morai agent. Sometimes these faculties are classified as 
the spiritual and the intellectual, and often we speak of soul. 
mind, and body, thereby recognizing that there is a higher and 
finer faculty belonging to human nature than is expressed in the 
exercise of the reasoning and emotional faculties, for it enables 
man to apprehend the things beyond the reach of pure reason 
or intellectual capacity. By some philosophers it has been called 
the spirit. It does indeed constitute the spirituality of the soul, 
and it is the one aspect of the “living soul” that links it to its 
divine origin, impels it to seek reunion with the divine essence, 
and enlightens, elevates, strengthens and renders vitally useful 
all the other faculties of human nature. It is this element that 
forms the source and basis of religion, and teaches men to realize 
that, as St. Ignatius declared, “the chief end of man on earth is 
to love, reverence and serve the Divine Majesty, and thereby 
to save his soul.”. Cardinal Newman, in one of his sermons, 
treats this, not as a separate part of man’s immortal nature, but 
as a “spiritual sense,” belonging to the soul as the physical senses 
of sight, touch and hearing belong to the body, and he describes it 
as the sense or faculty of Faith, with religion as its primary object, 
but extending in its operation and influence to all other subjects 
within the scope of human intelligence. Newman’s definition of 
the peculiar function of this spiritual sense accords exactly with 
St. Paul’s: “Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen.” It is the highest of the God-given 
att1ibutes of the human soul. 

Even as there are sounds not audible to the natural ear but 
detectable by scientific mechanism, and colors not visible to the 
naked eye but disclosed by the art of the spectroscope, so there 
are secrets, inscrutable designs and eternal truths in the domain 
of the spiritual and the supernatural, in the ways of Providence 
and the commands of Revelation, not discoverable by natural 
reason and not intelligible to the carnal mind, without the spiritual 
sense of faith in God and His Divine plans and promises. This 
is the religious function of faith, but it has a wider meaning 
and a more universal application, which give its cultivation a 
supreme importance in education, since its lies at the foundation 
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of the personality of every human being, as possessed of an 
immortal soul. Without faith the human soul is mutilated in 
its completeness and maimed in its divine functions, as would be 
the body without sight or hearing. The faith that inspires 
religious devotion leads to faith in fundamental principles in every 
other department of thought and emotion. It begets a state of 
mind, a way of thinking and feeling, that manifest themselves 
in all the concerns and interests of individual and social life. It 
creates a love of the true, the beautiful and the good: once 
aroused by religious belief and devotion, it radiates to every 
other faculty. It induces the patriot to cherish an abiding loyalty 
to his country, because he believes in its traditions and its destiny ; 
it impels the statesman to seek the welfare of his people by free 
institutions and just laws, because he has faith in their capacity 
for self-government and their desire for liberty and justice; it 
prompts the philanthropist to succor the weak and to minister to 
the suffering, because he has faith in their worthiness as his 
brothers under the fatherhood of God; it guides the artist’s brush, 
the sculptor’s chisel and the architect’s skill, in the creation and 
production of their works of genius, because one and all thev 
believe in ideals and images of beauty not discernible to grosser 
fancies ; it inspires the philosopher’s profoundest thoughts and the 
scientist’s keenest research, because they have faith in the ultimate 
benefits of knowledge and wisdom; and, finally, it fills the dull 
earth and illumines the landscape of life. with visions of joy. 
bathed in “the light that never was on sea or land, the consecration 
and the poet’s dream,” because, without its spiritual exaltation 
the wastes and burdens of human experience would be too dreary 
and too heavy to contemplate. 

These are the fruits of faith, in its best and broadest aspect, 
and without them history would be barren of interest, for as a 
wise Englishman has said: “Strike from mankind the principle 
of faith, and men would have no more history than a flock of 
sheep.” 

Now, there are certain singular and significant facts connected 
with this spiritual sense that have never been sufficiently analyzed 
and emphasized, but which are of controlling importance in any 
true system of education. In the first place, the fundamental 
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function of faith is to apprehend religious truth, and unless it 
performs that function its operation in any other direction is 
feeble, futile and doomed to failure. There can be no adequate 
and efficient exercise of the soul’s complete personality unless all 
of its faculties are cultivated and brought into action. Man is 
essentially a rational being—that is part of his equipment as a 
ving soul—so that reason is an indispensable factor in his 
normal conduct, and to reason he must think. Also, he must 
feel, in order to realize his attitude towards his environment and 
respond to the wholesome emotions of his nature. Memory and 
imagination are necessary to his proper relations to the past, the 
present and the future, and to enable him to create and cherish 
ideals and aspirations in the “region supersensible.” Finally, he 
must possess and exert the power of decision, of choice and selec- 
tion, of doing or not doing a given thing, which demands the will 
and determines his responsibility, temporal and eternal. It is the 
combination, coordination and harmonious inter-action of all of 
these parts of man’s divinely-bestowed endowment that complete 
the symmetrical proportions of the human soul, and manifest in 
its entirety his God-given individuality. Real and useful educa- 
tion should secure this result, in order to produce its object—the 
formation of character, as I first defined it. Here we are 
confronted with one of the profound mysteries of human nature, 
which can only be solved by recurring to the original truth, that 
“God created man to His own image,” and, therefore, man cannot 
fulfill his personality without first recognizing his divine origin 
and likeness, and establishing his relationship to the Almighty. 
This he does by the spiritual sense of faith, and it must be the 
first step towards the functioning of the “living soul” in its com- 
pleteness. Hence, religion is the only sure basis of true educa- 
tion. Without it, all the other elements and faculties of man’s 
immortal nature may indeed attain to a considerable degree of 
perfection, but ultimately they will be paralyzed, perverted, and 
become potentially evil. Intellectual superiority, imaginative bril- 
liancy, the supremest efforts of determination and energy, all 
prove fleeting and delusive in the absence of the spiritual 
initiative. 

Again, it is an invariable trait of human nature that if this 
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supernatural quality of faith is lost or seriously impaired, sooner 
or later all the other faculties of the soul are dimmed, distorted 
and generally degraded; and if the supreme spiritual sense is 
subordinated to any lower faculty, or is made to depend upon the 
volition or mental apprehension of humanity, it is fatally weak- 
ened and eventually extinguished. These are not mere abstrac- 
tions, or dogmatic assertions, based upon theory and speculation ; 
they are demonstrable in the lives of men and the history of 
nations, in every age and country since time began. If this occa- 
sion permitted the recital, any number of examples of the truth 
of these statements could be adduced in the annals of both indi- 
vidual and national experience. Indeed, the personal observa- 
tion and the reading of every educated man and woman will 
attest the soundness of these conclusions. We all have witnessed 
the deteriorating effects of the loss or impairment of religious 
loyalty and spiritual integrity, and it furnishes one of the most 
tragic spectacles in the lives of able, ambitious and noble-minded 
men. So universal and striking is this fact, that I do not hesitate 
to say that it constitutes an unvarying rule of human life. 
Whenever and wherever the educated and thinking class in any 
country—those who are taken to represent the standards of intelli- 
gence and culture—lose the spiritual sense of faith, and substitute 
for it the worship of material ideals and the self-sufficiency of 
human reason, the genius and greatness of that country are irrep- 
arably doomed to decay and disaster. There can be no true art, 
no living literature, no pure, just and noble outlook upon life, 
past, present or prospective, when this sense is deadened or repud- 
iated. Take away from man, individually or collectively, the 
recognition and reverence of the supernatural source of truth 
and authority, and at once his moral faculties are benumbed and 
his creative and constructive capacity is destroyed or fatally 
curtailed. He may discover new forces and principles in the 
physical universe, he may invent new combinations of energy and 
mechanical skill, he may imitate and vary and find new applica- 
tions of old ideas and inventions, he may multiply sensual pleas- 
ures and amass immense treasures of wealth and power; but he 
will construct nothing new in those nobler realms of thought and 
action that are the true sphere of intellectual and moral greatness. 
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He may dominate the material world and put nature in servitude 
to his wants and whims, but he will write no great poem, paint no 
great picture, compose no splendid drama, build no enduring 
monument of architecture, originate no profound philosophy, and 
found no wise and beneficent government for the preservation of 
freedom, equality and justice on earth. Cut off the source of 
light and life, and darkness, despair and death will sooner or 
later envelop the soul of mankind. 

A remarkable thing connected with this subject is that this 
proposition holds good even in cases of false or imperfect faith, 
as is illustrated most forcibly in the history of the Pagan world— 
the classic nations of antiquity, notably Greece and Rome. The 
spiritual element entered very largely into the intellectual and 
emotional life of the Greeks and Romans, at the height of their 
power and culture, although obscured by allegorical myths and 
colored by human passions and perversities. Their art, philosophy 
and literature were permeated with conceptions of something out- 
side the bosom and brain of man, something nobler than the fleeting 
futilities of daily existence. There were gods and goddesses in 
Paganland—Jove on Olympus, Apollo with his golden lyre, 
Athena armed with aegis and spear, Neptune with his wreathed 
horn, divinities in every wood and stream and mountain, Elysian 
groves where the wise and blest walked and talked in intellectual 
communion, and Plutonian shades where the wicked dwelt in 
darkness and despair. These were anthropomorphic conceptions, 
personifications of nature’s physical forces, but they sprang from 
the spiritual sense of man’s divine origin, albeit unaided by the 
truth of divine inspiration or the revealed will of the One and 
Only God, that “Unknown God” whom St. Paul said they wor- 
shiped “without knowing it,” and Whom he declared unto 
the men of Athens in his memozable speech on Mars Hill. 
It was under the influence of this yearning of the natural for 
the supernatural—the innate spirit of reverence and devotion 
for supernal ideals—that classic Paganism produced a philosophy 
profound and instructive in the very futility of its solutions; a 
literature that outlived its blemishes and remains for all time 
a monument at once of its brilliancy and its insufficiency; an art 
whose splendor has been transmitted to after ages and to all 
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mankind, glorifying the beauties of the material senses and kin- 
dling while it disappoints the purer promptings of spiritual being. 

But when the religions of that resplendent era lost their mytho- 
logical charm and their appeal to the subtler sense of the immortal 
and the divine, when the sophistries and speculations of the later 
philosophies evolved a cynical scepticism that desecrated the popu- 
lar altars and rent asunder the ancient traditions, man became 
the measure of all things, a gross materialism usurped the 
dominion of the deities that once ruled the unseen universe, and 
the element of faith disappeared in an atmosphere of doubt and 
disillusionment. Political and social standards deteriorated, 
patriotism and public spirit waned, literature lost its vigor and 
brilliancy, art no longer embodied models of taste and refinement, 
and the nations hastened to their fall amid a universal decadence 
of genius and virtue. Greece, “land of lost gods and god-like 
men,’ was swallowed up in Macedonian slavery and Roman 
tyranny, while Rome, imperial mistress of arms and of law, after 
a period of unexampled debauchery and despotism, was sacked 
and smitten to ruin by half-naked barbarians who scorned her 
broken prowess and revelled amid her abandoned temples. So 
much for the loss of even a false and feeble faith in the super- 
natural, which signalized the passing of the ancient civilizations. 

Then there came from the holy hills of Judea a new and inde- 
fectible faith, one and immutable, illumined by the direct Word 
of God and made vital by the Incarnation of His Son. Its chosen 
seat became that of Rome’s dead supremacy, the capital of Pagan- 
ism was transformed into the capital of Christendom, the City of 
the Caesars became the City of the True God, and His Church 
rose in might and splendor upon the wreckage of antiquity. It 
required centuries to establish the sway of Christianity over the 
rude races and heterogeneous nationalities of the modern world, 
but when at last that consummation was achieved, there ensued 
an era the most marvelous and beneficial in all the annals of 
recorded history, covering the period from the roth to the 16th 
century, justly named the Age of Faith and Tradition. 

It would far transcend the limits of this address to attempt 
an adequate discussion of the achievements of that remarkable 
epoch in the world’s history. It is enough to say here and now 
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that they constitute the main features of modern civilization. It 
was the time of the Church’s undisputed and universal sovereignty 
in the realm of religious, moral, social, political and educational 
enterprise and development. The results were amazing and are 
imperishable. In taking an inventory of the things that are most 
permanent, valuable, wholesome and worthy in the accomplish- 
ment of the Christian era, then and now, the vast majority of 
them were either achieved or promoted in the six hundred years 
between goo and 1600 A. D. It was then that Christianity 
reached the zenith of its organized efficiency as the controlling 
force in civilization. The perfection of sound philosophy, the 
advancement of social justice, the formulation of political prin- 
ciples, the first triumphs of true scientific research and discovery, 
the noblest and most enduring monuments of art and literature, 
and the foundation of the great colleges and universities that 
became the centers of intellectual culture and the producers of 
dominant leadership in learning and progress—these were the 
accumulated and astounding trophies of Catholic supremacy and 
guidance over the mind and conscience of humanity. They re- 
main to-day as the vital and influential elements of knowledge, 
authority, truth and justice among modern nations, notwithstand- 
ing they have been mutilated, obscured, and their authority denied 
by the discordant and disintegrating influences that disrupted 
Christendom in the 16th century, in the name of religious reform 
and intellectual freedom. It is a fact easily demonstrable by 
scholarly investigation, that the very principles and doctrines of 
moral philosophy, political science, economic justice, social ser- 
vice, enlightened jurisprudence and true scientific methods, now- 
adays so boastfully proclaimed by self-styled progressive leaders 
of modern thought, insofar as they are sound and tenable, were 
first formulated and announced by the great Catholic scholars 
and teachers of the Age of Faith and Tradition. Since that 
age, and in our own time, men have quoted, adopted and vaunted 
as new and original the ideas and arguments of such theologians, 
philosophers and publicists as St. Thomas Aquinas, Vasquez, 
Suarez and Bellarmine, without so much as suspecting the sources 
of this assumed wisdom. Indeed, many a professed scholar of 
this generation writes and speaks authoritatively upon subjects 
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that were exhausted by those doctors and defenders of the 
Church, without ever having read a line of their works, and 
often without knowing of their existence. The results of the 
profound study and marvelous expositions of truth by that galaxy 
of Christian genius have been so insensibly accepted and assimi- 
lated by every succeeding age, that they have become an integral 
part of the world’s permanent fund of knowledge, so that no one 
questions their validity or even inquires as to their origin. What 
higher proof can be adduced of the inestimable and imperishable 
value of Catholic culture? 

A striking feature in the teaching and achievements of the 
Church during the period mentioned, was the supreme importance 
attached to the necessity and value of Thought, as a factor in the 
functioning of the soul. Faith, of course, was the foundation 
principle of soul culture, but since the intellectual faculties, of 
which reason is the chief, are also an essential part of man’s 
divine equipment, it was recognized that men must be taught 
to use their reason in order to live rationally—to think in order 
to arrive at correct conclusions as to mental and moral values, 
and form safe decisions when the will is called into action. The 
wise men of Pagandom had sought to live by reason alone, with- 
out faith, and they failed miserably, as wise men in every age, 
including our own, must inevitably do; but the wise men of the 
Church have always held and taught that man cannot live ration- 
ally without faith, nor believe rationally without thought—the 
two are complements of each other, twin constituents of the com- 
plete and symmetrical soul. A great Catholic of the 16th century 
declared that “Thought is the food of the soul; without thought 
tne soul famishes and man does not lead a rational life.” Hence, 
any system of culture that neglects the cultivation of rational 
thinking, guided and restrained by spiritual faith, is fatally 
deficient in the necessary elements of true education; for it fails 
to inculcate and to develop those ethical traits that constitute 
character, which, as I have said, is the expression of the person- 
ality of the human soul. 

This brings us back to the point from which we started — the 
Catholic conception of the purpose and the nature of real educa- 
tion. It was this conception that controlled the Catholic scholars 
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of the Age of Faith, when they founded in the pzincipal capitals 
of Europe, and in England and Ireland, those famous seminaries 
and universities that illumined that era, whose faculties dispensed 
to students from every land the treasures of both religious and 
intellectual learning, and whose light and leading have endured 
through the centuries to our own day. It was a conception that 
ignored no source of information and rejected no actual knowl- 
edge, ancient or modern, Pagan or Christian, but was as catholic 
and comprehensive as the Church that gave it birth and sustained 
its operation. It blended the virtues of monastic life with thé 
incentives and activities of mental ambition, for some of the 
rarest achievements and most fruitful results of scholarship and 
science were the product of lives spent in the cold solitudes of 
the cloister. It especially valued the riches of classic lore, the 
beauty and versatility of Grecian genius and the virile splendor 
of Roman literature, so that it coupled the study of the saints 
and martyrs with the love of the master minds of antiquity; 
for its “Heart ran o’er 
With silent worship of the great of old; 


The dead but sceptred sovereigns who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns.” 


Such was the model of educational effort in the days when 
Catholicism was the sole and acknowledged arbiter of things 
spiritual and intellectual, and in the minds of intelligent, loyal 
Catholics to-day it is the model of Christian education for all 
time and for every land. There may, indeed, be added to it the 
practical instruction suited to the necessities of each generation 
as it faces the duties of daily life; but the additions should be 
incidental and auxiliary, not radical or revolutionary ; they should 
accord with, not neutralize or mar, the original conception, whose 
wisdom and beneficence are attested by centuries of observation 
and experience. The synthesis of this conception of education 
has been clearly, convincingly and beautifully stated by one who 
was at once the prince of letters and the protagonist of sound 
Catholic philosophy. Cardinal Newman, in his Jdea of a Uni- 
versity, said: 

“Here, then, I conceive, is the object of the Holy See and the 
Catholic Church in setting up Universities ; it is to reunite things 
which were in the beginning joined together by God, and have 
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been put asunder by man... . . It will not satisfy me, what satis- 
fies so many, to have two independent systems, intellectual and 
religious, going at once side by side, by a sort of division of 
labor, and only accidentally brought together. It will not satisfy 
me, if religion is here, and science there, and young men converse 
with science all day, and lodge with religion in the evening. . . 

I wish the intellect to range with the utmost freedom, and religion 
to enjoy equal freedom, but what I am stipulating is, that they 
should be found in one and the same place, and exemplified in 
the same persons.” 


After this lengthy and rather. discursive examination of the 
subject of education from the Catholic point of view, I might 
very well conclude these remarks; but I want to consider briefly 
some of the features of the non-Catholic point of view, by way 
of contrast, especially as they affect our own country and its 
system of secular education. I have explained how religious 
faith, with its spiritual and moral effects, is the first and funda- 
mental principle asserted and maintained by Catholic educators ; 
and that thought, as the source and sustenance of rational life 
and intellectual growth, is necessary to complete the symmetry 
of the soul that has been quickened by faith; so that both of 
these factors are the indispensable elements of true education. 
An investigation of the history of education in the United States 
demonstrates conclusively that this Catholic theory and practice, 
in the matter of the instruction of youth and the conduct of age, 
is the same as that entertained and advocated by the fathers and 
framers of American institutions—they are the traditional prin- 
ciples of our inheritance as a people. The little group of men— 
for it was a small assembly—who conceived and executed the 
plan of establishing the independence and nationality of the 
American Republic, were not especially religious as a rule, cer- 
tainly they were not pietists or pharisees. In their own day, many 
of them were considered free thinkers; nowadays, they would be 
called liberals. And yet, they were profoundly reverent and pious 
in their recognition of the Supernatural—the government of God 
in the affairs of men. Old Ben Franklin, perhaps the wisest of 
them all, assuredly cannot be accused of religious bias and cant. 
In his Autobiography he says he had tried all of the churches 
and liked none of them—it is not known that he ever tried the 
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Catholic Church. In the Constitutional Convention of 1787, when 
that body had been in session for months without accomplishing 
anything, and appeared to be on the point of dissolution, that aged 
man rose in his place and said: 

“I move you, sir, that hereafter this Convention each day shall 
be opened with prayer, for I believe that the reason we have 
not succeeded in our deliberations is that we have not invoked 
the guidance of Almighty God.” 

Continuing, he declared : 

“T have lived, sir, a long time, and the longer I live, the more 
convincing proofs I see of this truth—that God governs in the 
affairs of men. And if a sparrow cannot fall to the ground with- 
out His notice, is it possible for an empire to rise without His 
aid? We have been assured, sir, in the sacred writings, that 
‘except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that build 
it. I firmly believe this; and I also believe that without His 
concurring aid we shall succeed in this political building no 
better than the builders of Babel.” 

Franklin’s motion was seconded by Roger Sherman, and it 
is worthy of remark that Franklin, Jefferson and Sherman, with 
R. R. Livingston, were the Committee that drafted and reported 
the Declaration of Independence to the Continental Congress, 
more than ten years before this speech. Jefferson was bitterly 
attacked by the intolerant bigots of his time as an atheist and 
abandoned scoffer at things sacred. How false and malicious was 
that slander, which is repeated by ignorant fanatics even to this 
day, is clearly shown by the record. He was the acknowledged 
author of the Declaration of Independence, and notably the cham- 
pion of the particular doctrine contained in its most significant 
sentence: “All men are created equal, and endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights.” The man who wrote 
that was not an atheist, and no man who believes in it, as the 
cornerstone of political liberty, can be an atheist. And it is an 
interesting thing for non-Catholics to note that it is now very 
well authenticated that Jefferson borrowed those memorable 
words, perhaps unconsciously and certainly at second-hand, from 
the writings of the great Jesuit publicist, Cardinal Bellarmine. 
The deep devotional spirit and reverence of Mr. Jefferson are 
displayed in all of his private correspondence. At the busiest 
period of his public service he took time, at night and in secret 
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study, to read critically the entire New Testament, for the pur- 
pose of selecting therefrom every word that fell from the lips 
of Our Saviour, and these passages he cut out from four copies 
of the Gospels—in Greek, Latin, French and English—pasted 
them in four parallel columns upon opposite pages of a bound 
volume, indexed it carefully in his own hand-writing, and entitled 
it, The Life and Morals of Jesus of Nazareth. That volume 
is commonly called “Jefferson’s Bible,” and may now be seen in 
the United States National Museum at Washington, having been 
purchased by the Government in 1895. Writing to a friend about 
this work, in 1816, he said: “A more beautiful or precious morsel 
of ethics I have never seen; it is a document in proof that J am 
a real Christian, that is to say a disciple of the doctrines of 
Jesus.”” He was nearer being a Unitarian than any other creed, 
but he was profoundly religious in temperament and tendency. 
John Adams was more cynical and critical towards orthodox 
Christianity, but his writings show that he had a sincere belief 
in the divine government of the world and in religion as its 
expression. 

We all know what Washington thought and taught. In his 
“Farewell Address” to the people he had served so long and so 
well, and whose happiness he cherished above every other interest, 
he made clear his views upon the vital importance of piety as an 
element to individual and national character. It is a fact not 
generally known that in the preparation of that Address—perhaps 
the wisest and noblest expression of pure patriotism and sound 
philosophy to be found in the English language—Washington 
conferred. with Hamilton, Jefferson and Madison, who offered 
their suggestions, and revised and helped to perfect it, so that 
it epitomizes the composite wisdom of the three ablest minds of 
that heroic age, as well as the three most representative Americans 
m all the annals of the Republic. With one voice, they declared: 

“Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political pros- 
perity, religion and morality are indispensable supports. In vain 
would that man claim the tribute of patriotism who should labor 
to subvert these great pillars of human happiness—these firmest 
props of the duties of men and citizens. Let us with caution 
indulge the supposition that morality can be maintained’ without 
religion. Whatever may be conceded to the influence of refined 
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education on minds of peculiar structure, reason and experience 
both forbid us to expect that national morality can prevail in the 
exclusion of religious principle.” 


Was there ever announced in clearer terms or more efnphatic 
tones the cardinal and traditional doctrine of the Catholic Church 
upon the subject of religious education and schools to teach it? 
It is one more proof of the truth, which every candid and im- 
partial student of history and government knows, that the essen- 
tial principles of Catholicism and true Americanism are substan- 
tially identical in all that pertains to the liberty, the security, the 
happiness and the permanent prosperity of the American people. 
It is also a complete refutation of the extravagant and dangerous 
propaganda that has become so strident and potent in these latter 
days, that the constitutional prohibition against the organic union 
of State and Church means the absolute divorce of government 
and religion—the exclusion of all contact between the sovereignty 
of God and the institutions of man. The men who framed the 
fundamental law of this land, and the courts that have inter- 
preted and applied it, alike recognize that separation of Church 
and State does not require the banishment of religion from the 
life of the nation, nor demand that the education of the citizen 
be sterilized of faith in the Almighty and reverence for His 
Word. No nation on earth has ever subsisted, or can long endure, 
that adopts such an unholy and unnatural tenet of political and 
civil philosophy. When Christ commanded, “Render unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s,” 
He stated a double and not a diverse proposition — a coupling to- 
gether and not a divorcement of the two relationships. The intel- 
ligent statesman, like the loyal Christian, accepts both terms of 





the commandment, and endeavors to obey the two without com- 
promising either. There is a spirit politic, as well as a body 
politic, and they can no more be separated without destroying 
the integrity of the political organism than can the spirit and 
body of the natural man without ending his earthly existence. 
The spirit politic of the American Union, and of the several States 
that compose it, is distinctly that of an inherited religious senti- 
ment represented by Christian faith and principles. That is what 
the courts of some States mean, when they declare that ‘“Chris- 
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tianity is part of the common law of the land”; and that is what 
the Supreme Court of the United States means, when it decides 
that “this is a religious nation, a Christian nation.” 

In the beginning of American civilization and at the founda- 
tion of our institutions, there was no doubt or controversy upon 
these issues, and accordingly we find that the educational system, . 
as far as it was then developed, sought to inculcate religion a.d 
morals as a necessary part of school instruction. In spite of 
false assertions to the’contrary it is an historical fact that there 
were no public schools in that era, in the sense we now under- 
stand. The Catholics established parish schools in Maryland, 
under the control of the Church, in 1641, and the Puritans of 
New England inaugurated some schools there, but the Puritan 
commonwealth was a theocracy, in which the religion of Puri- 
tanism was required as a qualification for civil and political 
rights—no one could vote or hold office unless he professed and 
practiced that faith. The first law in the Massachusetts Colony 
on the subject of education required parents to teach their chil- 
dren to read and write, and later schools under the management 
of the politico-religious government were begun; but there, as 
everywhere else in the original Colonies, all education was insti- 
tuted and directed strictly from religious motives and under the 
control of the religious authorities. All of the first colleges and 
universities were founded by religious enterprise, supported by 
religious patronage, and devoted to religious instruction as part 
of their curriculum. Harvard, William and Mary, Yale, Prince- 
ton, Dartmouth, Bowdoin, Amherst, Williams—every one of the 
leading and venerable institutions, whose fame and fruition in 
the field of higher culture have been the most valuable asset in 
the nation’s intellectual and moral endowment—were all founded 
and built up by religious groups; and their halls were filled with 
students trained by private tutors in Christian homes or in private 
schools maintained by Christian effort. It was not until the early 
quarter of the 19th century that education under government con- 
trol, free, compulsory, and supported by public taxation, began 
to be advocated and accepted; and it was after 1830 that this 
system became the fixed policy and an established institution of 
the whole country, with its strongholds in New England, New 
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York, and the new States of the Middle West. In the Southern 
States the system was unpopular and slow of adoption, owing to 
the intense individualism of that section and the dominance of a 
belief in the sovereignty of parental authority. Not until after 
the Civil War did public free schools become general in the South 


Why was the older method of private and religious schools 


‘largely abandoned? Not, as some superserviceable propagandists 


would have us believe, because it was a failure; not because that 
sort of education in any wise fell short of the ends of true and 
efficient culture. On the contrary, it was eminently successful 
and beneficent. It produced the greatest men of the nation, the 
heroes and sages of the golden age of the Republic, who derived 
their culture and inspiration from religious and moral influences, 
and perpetuated in their lives and precepts the inherited virtues 
of Christian scholarship. But, as the population grew and became 
more scattered and sparse, as the country expanded, and the 
people were distracted by new interests and increasing burdens. 
it was discovered that the private system was inadequate and 
impracticable for the citizenship at large. A great many parents 
were indifferent in their duties to educate their children, or were 
financially unable to support private schools; so there was a 
lack of patronage and a poverty of resources. Then, there arose 
the doctrine of universal suffrage, whose wisdom may well be 
doubted. Certainly, judging by their utterances and writings, 
the founders of our government did not contemplate a direct 
democracy, acting through an indiscriminate and unlimited exer- 
cise of the franchise; but it gradually became the fixed principle 
of the politicians and the established practice of the Republic. 
No country can survive the evil consequences of this doctrine 
without universal intelligence, and it is a difficult problem under 
the best conditions. It clearly became a civic duty to furnish edu- 
cation to everybody, as a presumptive qualification for the intelli- 
gent discharge of the functions of citizenship. Public, compul- 
sory, free education, under State control and support, came into 
general favor and was finally adopted as a necessary expedient, 
to meet developing conditions and changing conceptions of social 
and political order; it was intended io supplement, not to super- 
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sede, the old system of private schools and colleges. Any other 
view is absolutely contradicted by the facts of history. 

It was nothing less than a national calamity that the movement 
for the introduction of the system of State education in this coun- 
try was inaugurated, and has been largely directed, by the most 
sinister influences and agencies that ever distorted the develop- 
ment of popular intelligence. Viewed from the standpoint of po- 
litical organization and control, there are two theories of universal 
education, diametrically opposed in principle and results. The 
one may be called the Paternalistic Theory, which is really des 
potic rather than paternal, since by its terms the government 
asserts the ancient right of patria potestas, by which the Roman 
father had absolute dominion over his child. Under that theory, 
the citizen exists for the State, and education is enforced to equip 
him to maintain the power and glory of the State, as a subject 
in peace and a soldier in war. That has always been the Prussian 
theory, evidenced in the rule of “kaiserism” and “junkerism.” The 
other may be called the Protective Theory, under which the citizen 
is educated for his own betterment and protection, to enable him 
intelligently to perform his duties and secure his rights, as the 
creator and ruler of the State. That is the true and origin: 1 
American theory, as it is also the Catholic contention. Unfortu- 
nately, the first of these theories gained the ascendancy very early 
in the history of the movement. Horace Mann, of Massachu- 
setts, was the ablest, most active and most resourceful of those 
who advocated State education and promoted its adoption. He 
had visited Europe and become enamored of the Prussian ideas 
and methods of education, besides having imbibed some of the 
radical theories of French modernism, and he came home obsessed 
with a fanatical zeal in favor of State monopoly of public in- 
struction, along materialistic and utilitarian lines. He was a 
capable organizer, an eloquent and plausible speaker, no doubt 
sincere and patriotic in his motives. Very soon he had propa- 
gated his notions among a group of men and women who became 
his coadjutors in spreading the new educational campaign. 
Among them was an English woman of great ability and ingra- 
tiating qualities, Frances Wright by name, now little remembered. 
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She was an avowed atheist, an ardent secularist, and thoroughly 
irreligious and anti-Christian in all of her views and motives. 
She had been the pupil and friend of Jeremy Bentham in England, 
the father of the Utilitarian philosophy. After she came to the 
United States she assumed a controlling part in the organizatio > 
and direction of Mann’s project for promoting public education 
upon the Prussian and French models, combining paternalism 
with the pseudo-philosophy of modern socialism. 


Among the associates of these two leaders was Ores‘es Brown- 
son, a remarkably versatile and powerful intellect, that traversed 
in its quest for truth almost every phase of religious belief and 
unbelief. At that time he was an infidel, practically an atheist, 
but later he became a convert to the Catholic Church and was for 
many years the ablest and most active Catholic layman in the 
whole country. In 1853, in a notable address at Baltimore, 
3rownson disclosed for the first time the operations of the group 
of educationists led by Mann and Frances Wright, in which 
he himself had participated. He stated that they formed a secret 
society, with members in all of the Eastern and mid-Western 
States, who were to organize in their respective localities, for co- 
operation with the central committee, but were not to be made 
acquainted with the plans and ultimate objects of the 
society. The main purposes of the organization were, to abolish 


too closely 
private schools entirely, to exclude all religious instruction and 
religious influences from the education of children, to stamp out 
the idea of a personal God and the supernatural claims of the 
churches, to establish an exclusive monopoly of public education 
in the hands of the Federal government, so as to nationalize and 
standardize the system, and to teach nothing in the schools and 
colleges that could not be verified by the physical senses. It was 
the fundamental doctrine of this society that all belief in a future 
life and in the unseen mysteries of spiritual faith should be ut- 
terly extinguished in the minds of children, in order that they 
might attain the highest efficiency of a utilitarianism which recog- 
nized only material motives and measured values only by material 
standards. Brownson said that these people worked indefati- 


gably, insidiously and by every method available, to shape public 
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opinion, secure control of official agencies, and to inculcate in the 
public mind, and especially in the minds of the teaching frater- 
nity, these conceptions of the proper purposes and approved aims 
of universal education. He left the society in the ’30s, but he 
declared that in the years since then he had often seen members 
of that secret order active and prominent in public life, and par- 
ticularly influential in educational circles, still propagating and 
fast accomplishing the original objects of Frances Wright and 
her colleagues. Anybody who will study the history and move- 
ments of the National Education Association, with its various 
affiliated clubs, leagues and federations, and contemplate the re- 
cent attempts to destroy private schools in several of the States, 
to legalize the government ownership of children, and to federal- 
ize all the schools by seducing the sovereignty and bribing th: 
independence of local jurisdictions—any one, I say, who investi- 
gates these things and understands what they mean, will readily 
discover that the designs of that secret society, formed a century 
ago, are alive and active to-day, and that they have made prodig- 
ious strides towards accomplishment. All of this has been done 
so insidiously, so plausibly, and yet with such persistent ingenuity 
and industry, that the majority of the American people have not 
perceived the course of the movement or the results of its 
progress. Insensibly and involuntarily the general public have 
acquiesced in the views and arguments of the educationists—not 
educators, for there is a wide distinction between the two—until 
a de-Christianized, de-cultured, and grossly degrading system has 
been fastened upon the country, apparently beyond recall or 
reformation. So arrogant and autocratic have these professional 
pedagogues become that they assume sole and final decision of all 
educational problems, resent the attempts of parents to inquire 
into the training of their children, and treat with contempt and 
indignity the criticism of the common laity. 

The masses of our people nowadays are not given to close and 
critical analysis of vital questions affecting their own institutions, 
and their disposition to think long or seriously upon any problem 
requiring the expenditure of mental effort seems to have grown 
fatally weak in later years. Hence, comparatively few people 
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know even the origin and meaning of the movement that has thus 
dominated and degraded American education. There are two 
elements entering into the prevalent educational situation. One 
is the Paternalistic Theory, of which I have already spoken, which 
assumes that the citizen from the cradle to the grave belongs to 
the State, to be used or abused as the fortunes of peace or war 
may require. The other is a much subtler, more plausible, and 
professedly a philosophical theory of human life and social des- 
tiny. It is not exactly new, for its vagaries have haunted hu- 
manity since the Tower of Babel, but it is the most pernicious of 
all the doctrines of Modernism, which Pius X declared to be 
“the synthesis of all the heresies.” Its most systematic and scien- 
tific exposition was first fully developed by Auguste Comte, the 
French philosopher who lived and wrote during the first half 
of the last century. He was the friend and disciple of Saint- 
Simon, the father of modern Socialism, and he embodied his own 
and Saint-Simon’s teachings in the works called The Positive 
Philosophy and Positive Polity, commonly known as “Positiv- 
ism.” It was an elaborate and skillfully executed effort to rea- 
son away God, human personality, free will, individual respon- 
sibility, and the entire conception of the supernatural origin and 
destiny of the soul. Few people have had the patience and time 
to study critically the half mystical and half materialistic scheme 
of the Positive Philosophy, but a great many people, particularly 
those who assume to control modern education, are thoroughly 
imbued with its principles and purposes. Comte wrote and pub- 
lished the works containing his ideas between 1830 and 1842, 
and they were readily adopted and propagated by men and 
women already predisposed to the heresies of Modernism. His 
theories—for they are nothing but theories—covered two phases, 
the mystical or semi-religious view of life, and the practical or 
material view. He claimed that human knowledge and intellec- 
tual activity pass through three stages—the theological, the meta- 
physical, and the positive. The first two stages have been left 
behind by those who represent the real thought of the world, and 
we have come to the scientific or positive stage, which rejects 
all the old religions and philosophies and founds its system upon 
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those things that are capable of being apprehended by the senses 
and expressed in positive terms. He belonged to an ancient and 
loyal Catholic family, and many of his notions show a decided 
Catholic influence. For instance, he declared that the highest 
point of the two first stages of intellectual development was 
reached by the Catholic theologians and scholastics, in the period 
from the toth to the 13th centuries; and that if the Catholic 
Church would discard her doctrines of faith in the supernatural, 
Divine Revelation, and. the authority vested in the Church by 
her Founder-—-whom he considered to be only a very wise and 
good man—and would modernize her system of belief and wor- 
ship to suit the scientific tenets and teachings of Positivism, she 
would become the true exponent of the present and future de 
velopment of mankind. Huxley very accurately defined this as 
“Catholicism minus Christianity.” But Comte was not so blind 
as to ignore the value of some sort of religion, something higher 
and nobler than individual selfishness; so he evolved the idea of 
what he called the “Great Being,” the animate universe as a whole, 
with man as its chief concern, and he taught that man’s proper 
and most profitable duty was to render obedience and homage to 
this impersonal organism, representing the general welfare, the 
greatest good to the greatest number. He actually devised a 
system of worship for this imaginary, all-inclusive entity—the 
religion of humanity, which he called Altruism, coining the word 
as the antithesis of Egoism; and he prepared a ritual for such 
devotions, with features of sacramental and sacerdotal ceremony 
something like the Catholic Church. Those who have read Robert 
Hugh Benson’s Lord of the World will easily detect the parallel 
between the utopian dreams and extravagant theories of Felsen- 
burgh, and the Great Being of Comte’s philosophic project, with 
its altruistic conceptions of a perfect natural religion. We 
are not surprised to hear that at one time in his career, the father 
of Positivism was a raving maniac and attempted to end his life 
in the waters of the Seine. 

Comte invented another word to designate perhaps the most 
important part of his philosophy—Sociologie”—sociology— 
social science, by which term he sought to describe the study and 
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formulation of those laws by which the whole life of man is de- 
termined. According to his argument all the facts of history, 
every act and impulse of men, collectively and individually, are 
positively determined by antecedent causes and influences, such 
as heredity and environment, so that the science of sciences—So- 
ciology—practically comprehends the solution of every problem 
that can confront mankind. This is determinism in its most inex- 
orable form, and reduces humanity to a helpless mass of irrespon- 
sible beings, hardly better than so much live-stock. It utterly 
ignores the existence of a personal and autonomous soul, ac- 
tuated by spiritual aspirations and destined to immortal misery 
or happiness. It abolishes free moral agency, the essential dis- 
tinction between vice and virtue as voluntary acts, obliterates the 
idea of crime and punishment, here or hereafter, and destroys 
“all religions that relate back to the will of God, as well as all 
moralities that revolve upon the will of man.” Its central prin- 
ciple is that of evolution, automatic and mechanical, in biology, 
social life, political organization, and every other aspect of human 
existence. Its paralyzing effects upon the formation of character, 
as the expression of the ethical traits of human personality, are 
not diminished or palliated by the utopian vagaries of Altruism. 

That, in brief, is modern sociology as originated and named by 
Auguste Comte, as expounded in the standard text-books used 
in our State colleges and universities, and I am sorry to say in 
many private institutions of learning; its chief propagandists are 
such educationists as Dewey, Giddings, Ward, Baldwin, Morgan, 
and the lesser satellites of Positivism, all of whom are accepted 
as leading authorities by the National Education Association and 
its auxiliaries. Huxley once espoused these doctrines, but his 
acute intelligence led him to reject most of them, and his intel- 
lectual honesty impelled him to coin the word “agnostic,” to de- 
scribe the condition of mental confusion into which they had 
brought him. Herbert Spencer wrote much as an apostle of 
sociology, but in his old age he declared that most of his books 
were worthless, and that he had “spent his life fanning the air.” 
But the experience of two such men of real genius has little 
weight with the pedagogic wiseacres who dictate the educational 
policies of this country. 
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When the teachings of Positivism reached England and Amer- 
ica they assumed a frankly materialistic and utilitarian aspect, 
but still retained their irreligious and atheistical features. In 
England Jeremy Bentham and James Mill had already founded 
and developed the school of Utilitarianism, and John Stuart Mill 
was forwarding their cult of agnostic materialism; so that 
Comte’s new system found ready hearing and many followers. 
In America we had as yet developed no distinctive school of phi- 
losophy—as, indeed, we have not done to this day—but the waa- 
ing -fanaticism of New England was fading into Unitarianism 
and the Transcendentalism of the Concord coterie of literary ideal- 
ists, with their fantastic visions of “light and beauty,” without 
the ardor of real religious faith. In 1840 George Holyoake, a 
labor agitator of Birmingham, England, formed what he called 
the party of “Secularism,” which became the popular and practical 
exponent of Positivism, without the refinements of Comte’s mys- 
tical theories. Holyoake, like most socialistic reformers, ignored 
all philosophical and religious controversies, and went directly to 
the heart of the subject by advocating the doctrines of Secularism, 
pure and simple. He had been indicted and convicted of blasphemy 
under English law, and was a rebel generally against the existing 
order of things. His avowed creed was the exclusion of religion 
and of religious principles and practices from the scheme of so- 
cial interests; the securing of human happiness by purely ma- 
terial means ; the measuring of all values by utilitarian standards; 
and the ignoring of a future life in favor of service and action 
in this world. One of his most ardent and valuable coadjutors 
was the famous Charles Bradlaugh, the most noted and active 
atheist in Britain for fifty years, who was excluded from Parlia- 
ment because he refused to take the oath recognizing a God, and 
who said that “no man who possessed brains and knew how to 
use them could fail to be an atheist.” As I have already ex- 
plained, the English woman, Frances Wright, who was the asso- 
ciate of Horace Mann in the inauguration and development of 
State education in the United States, had been the pupil of Jeremy 
Bentham, and she was also the friend and sympathizer of Holy- 
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oake and Bradlaugh. How influential the ideas of this group of 
Secularists were in the formative period of public education in 
this country, and how successfully they have been advanced to 
the control of our whole system of popular instruction, need no 
further proofs than the conditions that now prevail in that field. 
Two full generations of youth have been educated under these 
influences, and if there be evils in our social life, low standards 
of public and private virtue, a general disrespect for discipline 
and authority, an almost insane worship of material wealth and 
luxury, a breaking down of moral restraints and personal char- 
acter ; if our young men no longer see visions and our old men no 
longer dream dreams, but a whole people are immersed in mer- 
cenary pursuits or sensual pleasures; if we are being rapidly re- 
duced to the state of the children of Israel when Moses went up 
into the Mountain to receive the Law, and they made unto them- 
selves a golden calf for worship, and, as the Scripture tells us, 
“they sat down to eat and drink and rose up to play”—if all or 
any of these things have come to pass in our day, the Godless, 
soul-less, secularized education of the masses may rightfully be 
held responsible. 

This sketch of the origin and historical background of the sec- 
ularism that dominates State-owned and controlled education, 
demonstrates to any candid mind that it is anti-social, anti-re- 
ligious, anti-Christian, and in the very nature of things must 
be anti-Catholic. The direct practical effects of it are apparent 
upon a very slight consideration of existing conditions in every 
department of the national life. Some of these I have already 
pointed out. The effect upon the established studies in the uni- 
versities, and to some extent in the high schools, has been to el'm- 
inate substantially all of the cultural subjects. Intellectual cul- 
ture for its own sake, the pleasures of the mind derived from 
the study of the great masterpieces of the past, the classics as 
they are called, the ancient languages and literature, and even the 
literary achievements of modern peoples, have been almost en- 
tirely banished, in favor of those vocational and strictly practical 
branches that promise quick and remunerative returns in material 
success. The academic degrees, which formerly assured a definite 
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scholarship of a broad and liberal nature, nowadays mean little 
or nothing as indicative of real learning. There is some argu- 
ment to support this policy as applied to the State universities, for 
there is really no warrant for higher, professional, or vocational 
education at the public expense, since the only theory upon which 
State education can be justified is that it is necessary to qualify 
men and women for the duties of intelligent citizenship, and tha 
end is attained in the grade schools; so that the universities 
should furnish only those branches of instruction that promise 
a return to the State in some productive line of industry or en er 
prise—in other words, public money thus expended is an invest- 
ment to be repaid by its beneficiaries in actual production of wealth 
or its sources. That is view of leading State educators, and they 
candidly assert that if a student wants intellectual and cultural 
knowledge he should seek it in private institutions. But the trou- 
ble is that one by one nearly all of the old and leading colleges 
and universities under private management have succumbed to 
the secularizing spirit, and to-day they are every whit as utili- 
tarian, culture-less, and materialistic in their courses of study as 
the publicly owned establishments. The Catholic colleges and 
universities alone adhere to the intellectual standards and cul- 
tural methods of former times, and it is a fact that the last 
refuge of real scholarship and learning for its own sake is to be 
found in those institutions conducted by the great religious orders 
of the Catholic Church. It will be a sad day for Christian civil- 
ization if they too surrender to the universal domination of Sec- 
ularism. 

One of the most disastrous effects of the secularized ideal of 
education is that it impairs the faculty of thinking, for if there 
is no soul, no spiritual sense of faith in a higher life, why think? 


Thought, as we have seen, is the food of the soul, and in the 
absence of the soul there is no need for serious and continued 
thought. Accordingly, we find that a lamentable symptom of 
this age in this country is that men no longer do any real think- 
ing—they have moving-picture minds, live a mechanical exist- 
ence, devoted to the present needs of an efficient, utilitarian ca- 
reer. It is a rare thing to see and hear intelligent opinions, based 
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upon sound thought, for men take their information second-hand 
and in a grossly perverted form from the current literature of 
the newspaper, the magazine, or the sensational novel. They 
were not taught to think in school or coilege, and they never 
learn how in after-life. Again, Secularism in education means 
the standardization of individual instruction upon a stereotyped 
plan of teaching a fixed and arbitrary schedule of studies, none 
of which requires independent thought or appeals to the personal 
tastes and talents of the student. Since the basic principle of the 
whole system is that the child belongs to the State, that the su- 
preme interest of the citizen is the general welfare, to which his 
private and personal rights and opinions must be subordinate, 
and that this is best accomplished by reducing everybody to a 
common level of intelligence and efficiency, it is necessary to 
adopt and enforce a uniform and universal unit of acquirements, 
to which all must conform. The result is a monotonous medioc- 
rity of mental and moral attainments, and the inevitable destruc- 
tion of all leadership in the real affairs of life. The mountains 
are pulled down, but the valleys are not lifted up. The essential 
virtue of true democracy is that it produces the highest form 
of true aristocracy—the rule of the best. This it does by offer- 
ing equality of opportunity, not by enforcing equality of qualifi- 
cations. In any normal and wholesome state of society there 
should be easily recognized leaders of thought and action in every 
vital concern of public interest. True education should encourage 
and produce these commanding, outstanding figures; our present 
system does not, but rather defeats it. It is obsessed by a false 
conception of democracy, the idea that the seat and source of 
social and political power is vested in the mass of the people, 
modelled after the same pattern of citizenship and enjoying an ar- 
tificial equality of privileges. Representative democracy, which 
was the political conception of the fathers of the Republic, has 


almost vanished from the land, with the consequence that there 


is to-day no recognized leadership in public service. The mass, 
no matter how well equipped and irained to mechanical regularity, 
was never of much account except in war, and even there it is 
mainly food for powder, unless ruled and directed by military 
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leadership. Wellington said that Napoleon’s personal presence 
on a field of battle was worth 50,000 troops. There was never 
any propaganda so false and pernicious as that which proclaims 
and seeks to impose upon mankind an arbitrary standard of 
intellectual and social equality. It finds its expression in the 
“intelligence tests” of modern sociology and in the depraved 
teaching of modern eugenics. Individualism is the vital principle 
of spiritual faith, of moral character, of social order, and o: 
political sovereignty; and its field of operation is to be found 
in the natural inequalities of individual capacity. St. Paul said: 
“There is one glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon, 
and another glory. of the stars; for one star differeth from 
another star in glory.” And it was a Catholic poet who wrote— 

“Order is Heaven’s first law, and, this confessed, 

Some are and always must be greater than the rest.” 

My friends, I do not believe that the ultimate evils of this pro->- 
ess of standardization, which the secular system of education 
begets and perpetuates, can be exaggerated. They are manifested 
in a hundred directions. They are gradually weakening the 
moral fiber of the whole nation by destroying the personality 
and responsibility of the individual citizen. They attack the 
citadel of rational liberty and intelligent patriotism by paralyzing 
the function of free and independent thinking among the people 
at large, and by dethroning leadership under the compulsion of 
cowardice or opportunism. Perhaps their most significant and 
sinister effects are to be seen in the ranks of labor, although cap- 
ital has not escaped their ravages. A large part of this Union 
is becoming rapidly and completely industrialized. Industrialism 
is the ruling motive of the East, it is fast dominating the Mid- 
dle West, and the South and Far West are beginning to feel its 
influence. Now, modern industrialism is thoroughly governed 
by the principle of standardization; its operation in any given 
enterprise works like a perfectly constructed and regulated ma- 
chine. The workman at his bench is only a part of the mech- 
anism, with no more freedom of thought and judgment than 
the material with which he works or the wheels and pulleys 
around him. He is not allowed to think—that is his employer’s 
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business, not to be interfered with or usurped by a mere work- 
man; and even the man who immediately controls his toil must 
not think, for he, too, is under the despotic orders of his superior, 
and so on up this graduated scale of servitude to the “button- 
pusher” in the main office, who is master of them all. The 
things made in such a factory are all standardized in their sev- 
eral parts, and the men who make the parts have no knowledge 
of their ultimate place in the finished article, so that materials 
and men, muscle and machinery, are all only efficient links in 
the chain of causation, whose beginning and end are unknown 
and not to be inquired about by the laborers themselves. This is 
slavery in its most repellant form, industrial slavery, worse than 
that which once bowed the backs of four millions of negroes on 
Southern plantations; for that slavery was a patriarchal system, 
in which personal affection and loyalty often played a bright 
and tender part, and, besides, the African slave had never known 
liberty, while the industrial white slave has been deprived of his 
—soul, mind and body—by the mechanical tyranny of a stand- 
ardized utility. 


The same process is making slaves of men in every walk of 
life, in business, in politics, in commerce, and there are those who 
want to extend it to agriculture, the last pursuit that still retains 
a semblance of free and independent manhood, thinking for 
itself and knowing its own purposes. The “button-pushers” are 
behind us all, and yet we complain of the rule of organized mi- 
norities. 


In recent years the forces behind the cult of Secularism have 
become more militant and defiant. Not satisfied with excluding 
religion from education, as our system of government is inter- 
preted to require and the discordant multiplicity of sectarian 
groups renders necessary, the Secularists are now endeavoring to 
introduce into the schools and colleges, under the guise of scien- 
tific study, a radical theory of human existence that attacks and 
ultimately destroys all religion whatsoever. In the most populous 
and supposedly intelligent State in the Union, an “Association for 
the Advancement of Atheism’ has been legalized, as an institution 
with the extraordinary powers and privileges of a corporation, 
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and branches of it have been organized in more than twenty 
colleges and universities. The notorious Scopes case illustrated 
the vicious and blasphemous conspiracy that exists throughout 
the country, supported by a conscienceless newspaper press, to 
discredit and degrade every belief and sentiment of American 
Christianity. The State of Tennessee did no more than every 
sovereign State in the Union has a right to do, protect its chil- 
dren against the taint of atheism and its citizens against having 
“their pockets picked to poison their minds.” It was no credit 
to Catholicism that a few Catholic periodicals and some unregu- 
lated Catholic cr:tics joined in the outcry against the Tennessee 
statute, and made common cause with the vulgar infidels who 
sneered at Mr. Bryan and reviled the sacred teachings of Holy 
Writ. 

Secularism and all of its belongings are a distinct and defiant 
challenge to the Christian inheritance and institutions of this Re- 
public, and it is the duty alike of the patriot and the man of piety 
to combat its teachings and tendencies. Its most flagrant evils have 
been wrought in the field of public education, but its ruinous 
effects are spreading into every channel of the nation’s activities. 
The only formidable and faithful adversary it has is the Catholic 
Church and her educational system. There are many non-Cath- 
olics who share our views upon this subject, but their opposition 
to secularistic doctrines is so disorganized, desultory and spas- 
modic that it avails hut little to remedy the evil or restrain the 
tendency of the times. More than one-half of the fund collected 
by taxation in the United States is expended upon government 
institutions and agencies of education, and Catholics are paying 
their part of this immense tribute, and then exhausting their 
private resources to maintain a system of religious instruction 
along with the cultural branches of higher education—those 
studies that contribute to what Newman called “the illumination 
of the intellect.” We invite the cooperation of all groups and 
influences that have the same end in view, namely, the preserva- 
tion of the truths of Christian faith and the security of liberty 
regulated by law. Things cannot go on as they are now without 
endangering the perpetuity of American institutions of freedom 
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and safety, and unsettling the foundations of our whole struc- 
ture of sociai and political order. 

The greatest menace to the integrity and virtue of Catholicism 
under existing conditions is the gradual attrition that is taking 
place in our own system of educational enterprise. This is due 





to two causes—the pressure of unequal competition, and the lure 
of imitation. Cur schools and universities are forced to com- 
pete with the secular institutions upon most unfair and oppressive 
terms. They have the unlimited resources of the public treasury 
and the combined suppert of every irreligious and non-religious 
element in society, while we must depend entirely upon private 
patronage and the small donations of an impoverished constitu- 
ency, already burdened with its share of the public exactions. It 
is the hardest task and the most terrific temptation that ever 
confronted the Catholics of any age or country—to choose be- 
tween fidelity to the historic and fundamental ideals and stand- 
ards of Catholicity, and the seductions of secular conceptions of 
life, fortified by the tremendous power of public revenue and 
popular clamor. No wonder some of our people are disposed 
to conciliate, to compromise, to abandon ancient principles and 
approved methods, in order to meet the apparent necessities of 
the situation. There is not much danger to our parish schools 
for the invincible loyalty and courage of the Catholic Sisterhoods 
will safeguard the primary courses of instruction. The real and 
imminent peril is in the colleges and universities, some of which 
have shown symptoms of defection and disloyalty in certain di- 
rections. ‘They are yielding to the inevitable effects of these 
twin influences, competition and imitation. They have eliminated 
many of the cultural studies 
fining branches that constituted the required foundation of all 
higher scholarship under former rules of university training. 
The classical course especially has suffered serious mutilation 


those intellectual exercises and re- 





under the mischievous system of elective study, which has done 
more to impair true values in the field of education than any 
other one innovation. There is a constant leaning towards ma- 
terialistic, utilitarian methods. Some Catholic institutions are 
coquetting with coeducation of the sexes, under the plea of 
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necessity and patronage. These evidences of a weakening of 
Catholic morale are traceable to the process of attrition from 
without. 

There is another and even more dangerous influence at 
work from within, which may be called infiltration. In chemistry 
and physics there 1s a process known as Infiltration, which con- 
sists in the gradual deterioration of original substances by the 
introduction of foreign elements. The new and strange substance 
works a gradual but certain transformation of the original body 
until its whole structure is altered or destroyed. It is a sort of 
“boring from within” process, and it is going on to some extent 
among Catholic educators. There are infiltrated Catholics every- 
where, and their loss of the Catholic point of view is a serious 
menace to the integrity and independence of Catholic colleges and 
universities. A number of our Catholic teachers have been edu- 
cated in secular institutions and are enamored of the secularistic 
ideals and methods. Others are recent converts, who have not 
as yet become firmly attached to the Catholic way of thinking 
upon any subject. Still others among the lay faculties are non- 
Catholics, and do not profess to accept the Catholic conceptions 
of education. The combined results of attrition and infiltration 
are being manifested in various ways and with injurious effects. 
To yield to the demands of expediency and opportunism in this 
matter, to seek patronage by surrendering principle, to “sell the 
triith to serve the hour,” is fundamentally wrong and ultimately 
futile. We cannot hope to compete successfully with the secular 
institutions in their chosen field of work, which is openly and 
avowedly that of a purely utilitarian efficiency, sterilized: of both 
religion and culture, and when we undertake to do so we are 
exchanging our birthright for a mess of pottage, emasculating 
the spirit and substance of Catholic education without securing the 
material advantages that necessarily belong to State-owned, 
State-endowed and State-inspired competitors. The venerable 
universities once controlled by higher motives and ideals under 
religious and private administration, but which have abdicated 
their sovereignty to the secular despotism, are beginning to realize 
the mistake, and some of them are endeavoring to regain their 
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lost heritage and restore their honorable prestige. Let not our 
great seats of piety and learning make the same mistake, for they 
are the last hope and refuge of Christian culture in this land of 
the world’s future destiny. There can be no compromise or con- 
cession in so vital and critical a concern as this is. Catholic 
institutions cannot defend their existence or justify the immense 
burden and sacrifice they are sustaining, unless they are Catholic 
in fact as well as in name. There should be no division or dissent 
among our educational Jeaders. “A house divided against itself 


- cannot stand.” Lincoln said, ““The American Union cannot en- 


dure, half slave and half free.” I tell you, the splendid fabric 
of Catholic education, whose foundations were laid in the golden 
age of Faith and Knowledge, cannot endure and achieve its di- 
vine purpose, half Christian and half secularistic. It must be 
either all one or all the other. This is a struggle between two in- 
compatible forces, two irreconciliable elements. “He that is not 
for Me is against Me, and he that gathereth not with Me, scatter- 
eth.” 











DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
Derroit, Micu., 2:30 P. M., JUNE 28, 1927 


The opening meeting of the Department of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools was held in Room A, Sacred Heart Seminary, 
at 230 p. m., June 28. Brother Thomas, F. S. C., President, 
said the usual prayer and made the following announcement of 
appointments: Committee on Nominations, Rev. Daniel J. Mc- 
Hugh, C. M., Chairman; Rev. James A. Reeves, Ph. D.; Rev. 
Albert C. Fox, S. J.; Rev. Joseph A. Tetzlaff, S. M.; Brother 
Jasper, F. S. C. Committee on Resolutions, Rev. Bernard P. 
O’Reilly, S. M., Chairman; Rev. Thomas E. Stritch, S. J. 

The address of the President was followed by the reading of 
the Report of the Commission on Standardization by the Sec- 
retary, Rev. J. W. R. Maguire, C. S. V. 

There was then a period of general discussion touching mat- 
ters of standardization and of administration, during which it 
was learned that certain State universities refuse to accept for 
advanced rating the courses in scholastic philosophy given in 
Catholic colleges and seminaries. The plea for so rejecting these 
credits is that these courses are in religion rather than in phi- 
losophy. This fact, it was suggested, should be brought to the 
attention of Catholic taxpayers in the States in question. Later 
a motion was made by Rev. Joseph S. Reiner, S. J., that the 
Chair be empowered to appoint a committee of three to study 
the academic evaluation given scholastic philosophy by non- 
Catholic universities. The motion was seconded and adopted 
by a vote of thirty-five to fifteen, twenty-four colleges not voting 
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The Chair later appointed to this committee Rev. Joseph S. 
Reiner, S. J., Chairman; Rev. James A. Wallace Reeves, Ph. D.; 
Brother Jasper, F. S. C., Secretary. 

The Secretary of the Commission on Standardization, Rev. 
J. W. R. Maguire, C. S. V., informed the Association that the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
had made known to him its desire to place on its Board of 
Reviews a representative from the Catholic Education Associa- 
tion who was at the time a member of the Commission on Stand- 
ardization. The Secretary stated that when the request reached 
him during the year he had named Rev. William P. Cunning- 
ham, C. S. C., to act in the capacity of representative to the 
North Central Association. He explained the circumstances 
which led him so to appoint a delegate without the sanction 
of the Catholic Education Association. 

A motion was made and seconded to accept the report of the 
Commission on Standardization without at the same time ap- 
proving thereby the action of the Secretary in naming without 
official sanction a representative to the North Central Associ- 
ation. The motion carried. 


SECOND SESSION 
WepnEsDAY, 9:30 A. M., JUNE 29, 1927 


At this session Rev. James A. Wallace Reeves, Ph. D., of 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa., discussed “The Survey 
Course, Its Need, Significance and Limits.” Comments on this 
paper were made by Rev. Joseph S. Reiner, S. J., and several 
members of the Department. 

In the absence of the author, V. Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., 
his paper, entitled “The Catholic College—Its Position and Pros- 
pects,” was read by Brother Matthew, F. S. C. Discussion was 
conducted informally. 





Thereafter a question was introduced touching the appoint- 
ment of a representative from the Catholic Education Associa- 
tion to the North Central Association. Rev. Albert C. Fox, S. J., 
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urged that a definite policy be chosen, and moved that any rep- 
resentative from this Association to any standardizing agency 
or association be elected at the annual meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Colleges and Secondary Schools of said Association ; 
that the procedure be the usual one, namely, nomination by the 
regularly appointed Committee on Nominations, and election by 
the colleges assembled; and that, furthermore, if said repre- 
sentative be asked for by any association in mid-year, the Presi- 
dent of this Department refer the nomination to the General 
Executive Committee for ratification, or that he postpone action 
and notify the standardizing agency or association inviting or 
requesting a representative that the appointment will be made 
at the next annual meeting of the Catholic Education Association. 

Rev. J. W. R. Maguire, C. S. V., moved to amend this motion 
to the effect that the representative be named from the members 
of the Commission on Standardization. This was approved. 

A motion to postpone voting on the amended motion until 
after the noon recess was duly seconded and carried. 


THIRD SESSION 


WEDNESDAY, 2:30 P. M., JUNE 29, 1927 


The vote on the motion to designate officially a representative 
to the North Central Association was taken at the opening of 
this session. The motion was lost by two counts, a third of 
the colleges not voting. 

Thereupon Rev. J. W. R. Maguire, C. S. V., moved that this 
delegate be named by the Commission on Standardization when- 
ever nomination be required. After a short discussion the mo- 
tion was withdrawn without having been seconded. No action 
was thereafter taken by the colleges on any phase of this dis- 
cussion. 

“Graduate Study in Catholic Education in the United States” 
was the subject of a paper by Rev. Alphonse M. Schwitalla, S. J. 
Edward A. Fitzpatrick, Ph. D., discussed the paper, and was 
followed by Rev. Paul L. Blakely, S. J., Associate Editor of 
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America, who moved that a committee of three consisting of 
Rev. Alphonse M. Schwitalla, S. J., Chairman; Rev. Patrick J. 
McCormick, Ph. D., Vice-President ; Edward A. Fitzpatrick, Ph. 
D., Secretary, be empowered to make a survey of the graduate 
work in Catholic colleges and universities in the United States 
and ordered to report in a year, and to recommend whatever 
action it deemed advisable to be taken by the Catholic Educational 
Association. “To report in a year” was later amended to read 
“to report, if possible, in 1928.” The amended motion after 
some discussion was adopted unanimously. 

During the discussion of Father Blakely’s motion, Rev. Wil- 
liam P. Cunningham, C. S. C., urged that the committee be re- 
quired to call a meeting during the year of such colleges and 
universities as had indicated their interest in graduate work, and 
that an organization of institutions giving graduate study be 
formed. 

Rev. Albert C. Fox, S. J., suggested that a vote of confidence 
be given the committee, if appointed, by omitting any restric- 
tions upon its members. Father Schwitalla stressed the fact 
that no one was prepared at present to discuss the situation 
adequately and thereafter to offer suggestions, since more facts 
were needed as to the actual condition of graduate work in 
Catholic educational institutions in this country. He thought 
it wholly advisable, therefore, that this committee be given full 
liberty to prosecute its study tp a satisfactory end, and then to 
recommend such action as it judged necessary or advisable. 


Rev. Paul L. Blakely, S. J., added that the difficulty in making 
such a survey, which was in a very true sense a pioneering proj- 
ect, would in all likelihood necessitate a longer period of time 
than one year. He amended his original motion to read “to 
report, if possible, in 1928,” understanding that as much time 
as might be required for satisfactory results be granted the 
committee. Rev. J. W. R. Maguire, C. S. V., also spoke for 
time and latitude for the committee. 

Sister M. Aloysius, St. Teresa College, Winona, Minnesota, 
discussed the subject “Liberalizing Vocational Training.” Cer- 
tain of her data were commented on by Rev. Albert C. Fox, 
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S. J., who deprecated the fact that Catholic educators had not 
informed themselves well as to the needs of the Sisters engaged 
in hospital work nor made possible greater facilities for the 
training of nurses. 


FOURTH SESSION 


Tuurspay, 9:30 A. M., JUNE 30, 1927 


In this final meeting of the colleges Rev. George J. Marr, 
C. S. C., presented a practical paper on “Courses of Religion in 
Our Colleges.” He stressed the nature of the special prepara- 
tion required for effective teaching in this department. Rev. 
John Gunzelmann, S. M., offered additional topics for discus- 
sion and was followed by several other speakers. Religion 
courses should, it was generally conceded, be required in each 
of the four college years; religion should be correlated with 
life, as for example by a rather complete treatment of the subject 
of matrimony in the senior year. Father Schwitalla, S. J., ap- 
proved Father Gunzelmann’s statement that courses in religion 
should be made more palatable to students, but added that this 
must not be stressed, since religion is not always palatable in 
practice and its attractiveness can never be an argument for 
accepting and practicing its teachings, many of which are “hard 
to nature”. Catholic dogma is the authoritative teaching of 
Christ who is God incarnate and is accepted and practiced by 
His followers for this above all other reasons. 

The Committee on Nominations made its report through the 
Chairman, Rev. Daniel J. McHugh, C. M. On the motion of 
Rev. Bernard P. O’Reilly, S. M., the nominations were approved. 
Thus the following officers were elected for the year 1927-28: 

President, Rev. J. W. R. Maguire, C. S. V., Bourbonnais, III. ; 
Vice President, Rev. Miles J. O’Mailia, S. J., Fordham, N. Y.; 
Secretary, Brother Jasper, F. S. C., New York, N. Y. 

Members of the General Executive Board: V. Rev. Bernard 
P. O’Reilly, S. M., Dayton, Ohio; Brother Thomas, F. S. C., 
New York, N. Y. 

Members of the Department Executive Committee: V. Rev. 
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William P. McNally, Ph. D., Hollis, L. I, N. Y.; Rev. 
Paul J. Foik, C. S. C, Ph. D., Austin, Tex.; Rev. Fran- 
cis M. Connell, S. J., New York, N. Y.; Rev. Henry M. 
Hald, Ph. D., Hollis, L. I., N. Y.; Rev. Charles F. Carroll, 
S. J., San Francisco, Calif.; Brother Benjamin, C. F. X., Bal- 
timore, Md.; Brother Albert Hollinger, S. M., Peoria, IIl.; 
Brother Edward, F. S. C., Providence, R. I.; Rev. Albert C. Fox, 
S. J., Milwaukee, Wis. ; Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O. M. Cap., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Rev. Joseph E. Grady, M. A., Rochester, N. Y.; Rev. Francis 
V. Corcoran, C. M., Webster Groves, Mo.; Mother M. Ignatius, 
R. U., New Rochelle, N. Y.; Sister Agnes Clare, St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods, Ind.; Sister M. Aloysius, Winona, Minn.; Edward A. 
Fitzpatrick, Ph. D., Milwaukee, Wis.; Rev. James A. Reeves, 
Ph. D., Greensburg, Pa. 

Commission on Standardization: Brother Thomas, F. S. C., 
New York, N. Y., President; Edward A. Fitzpatrick, Ph. D., 
Milwaukee, Wis., vice president ; Rev. Daniel M. O’Connell, S. J., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Sec-zetary. 

The following were presented by the Committee on Resolu- 
tions and after a brief discussion unanimously approved: 


RESOLUTIONS 


Resolved, that the Department of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the National Catholic Educational Association ex- 
tend to the Right Reverend Bishop, the Very Reverend rector 
of Sacred Heart Seminary, the clergy and laity of Detroit, sin- 
cere and grateful appreciation of the kindness, courtesy, and 
generous hospitality which they have received on every hand 
throughout this Convention. 

Resolved, that whereas it is the primary purpose of a Catholic 
college to give a thorough training in religion, the colleges of 
this Association be urged to establish Departments of Religion 
with a professor of religion specially trained for that purpose 
at the head of this Department. 

Whereas, in the past the general rule that papers read at 
the annual convention should not exceed twenty minutes in 
length has frequently been violated, be it resolved, that readers 
of papers be instructed that while no limit need be placed upon 
their length for publication in the annual proceedings, they will 
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be strictly limited to twenty minutes when presenting their 
papers to the Convention. The purpose of this limitation is to 
allow ample time for proper discussion. The Chairmen of all 
future sessions of the Department of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools are instructed to enforce this rule. Resolved, further 
that writers of papers be urged to append bibliographies to their 
papers when needed for the purpose of their. publication in the 
report of the annual proceedings. 

Resolved, that this Association favors and recommends the 
work of The Universal Knowledge Foundation as an educational 
movement which will be of great assistance to the teachers and 
students in our schools of every grade. 


There being no further business the meeting adjourned. 
S. H. Horne, S. J., 
Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON STANDARDIZATION 


A meeting of the Commission on Standardization of the De- 
partment of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Catholic 
Educational Association was held in Room A of the Sacred Heart 
Seminary, Detroit, on June 28, 1927. Those present were: Rev. 
John F. McCormick, S. J., Chairman, Rev. J. W. R. Maguire, 
C. S. V., Secretary, Rev. D. J. McHugh, C. M., Rev. Daniel M. 
Galliher, O. P., Rev. Joseph A. Tetzlaff, S. M., Brother Thomas, 
F. S. C., Sister M. Augustina, and Sister M. Aloysius. 


Following the transaction of routine business the applications 
and reports of colleges applying for admission to the accredited 
list were taken up and considered by the Commission. 

The first college to be considered was the College of St. Bene- 
dict, St. Joseph, Minnesota. The report of the inspector, Sister 
M. Aloysius, was read and upon the report and recommendation 
of the inspector it was moved to place this college upon the per- 
manent list of accredited colleges of the Association. This mo- 
tion was made by Father Tetzlaff, seconded by Father Galliher 
and passed unanimously. 
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The case of Loyola University, New Orleans, then came be- 
fore the Commission. After the reading of the inspector’s re- 
port, which proved to be very favorable, Father McHugh moved 
that this college be admitted to the accredited list. The motion 
was seconded by Sister M. Aloysius and passed. 

The report of Father Rodman on Regis College, Denver, was 
then read by the Secretary, and after the Commission had 
learned that this institution had met the requirements of stand- 
ardization, Father Tetzlaff moved for its admission to the list 
of permanently accredited colleges. Sister M. Aloysius sec- 
onded this motion and it carried. 

Brother Thomas, F. S. C., then made an oral report on his 
inspection of St. Francis College, Brooklyn, and upon the recom- 
mendation of the inspector that this institution be placed upon 
the list for one year, subject to reinspection, with a suggestion 
that they enlarge and organize their library, Father Tetzlaff 
made a motion to this effect which was seconded by Sister M. 
Aloysius and passed without dissent. 

The report of Father Fitzgerald of Columbia College, on St. 
Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa, was then read by the Sec- 
retary and Father McHugh moved that this college be admitted 
to the accredited list. The motion was seconded by Father 
Galliher and carried. 

The case of St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, then 
came up for discussion and after the assurance of the delegate 
of this institution that it had fulfilled all the requirements which 
were lacking last year, Sister M. Aloysius moved this college 
be placed on the permanent list. This motion was seconded by 
Father McHugh and passed. 

The College of Mt. St. Joseph on-the-Ohio then came up for 
consideration by the Commission. The Secretary read the re- 
port of Father O’Connell, and after the Commission had assured 
itself that they had fulfilled the requirements Father Tetzlaff 
moved that it be put upon the permanent list. Father Galliher 
seconded this motion and it passed. 

The case of Rosemont College was then brought before the 
Commission. After the reading of the report of Father Griffin, 
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the inspector, who also was present to amplify his report by a 
few remarks, Father Maguire moved that this institution be 
‘placed upon the accredited list for one year subject to reinspec- 
tion within that time in the hope that by the end of that period 
this college would have over one hundred students enrolled and 
would have fulfilled some minor points in the requirements. 
Sister M. Aloysius seconded this motion and it carried. 

The case of the College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, Minnesota, 
then came before the Commission. Sister M. Aloysius made 
an oral report of her visit of inspection to this institution. Con- 
siderable discussion took place over the evident lack of fully 
accredited departments in this college, but the Dean of the Col- 
lege, Sister M. Katharine, appeared before the Commission and 
reported that three new departments would be opened in Sep- 
tember of the coming year which would enable the students to 
secure a full major in these departments. It was finally decided 
to place the College of St. Scholastica upon the accredited list for 
one year, subject to reinspection, with a recommendation that 
they take care of all the various recommendations of the Com- 
mission in their new building which will be opened in Septem- 
ber. This motion was made by Father Tetzlaff, seconded by 
Sister M. Aloysius, and passed. 

The applications of several other colleges were considered by 
the Commission but action was postponed without prejudice. 

The last college to be considered by the Commission for ac- 
crediting was the College of the Sacred Heart at Manhattan- 
ville. The report of the inspector, Father Deane of Fordham 
University, was read by the Secretary and the college was ad- 
mitted to the list upon the motion made by Father Tetzlaff and 
seconded by Father McHugh. It carried unanimously. 

The financial report of the Secretary was then read. This re- 
port covered the expenses of printing, secretarial services, and 
traveling expenses of inspectors. After its reading it was ap- 
proved by the members of the Commission. The meeting was 
then adjourned until the following day. 

A second meeting of the Commission on Standardization was 
held in Room A of the Sacred Heart Seminary on June 29. 
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Those present were: Rev. John F. McCormick, S. J., Chairman; 
Rev. J. W. R. Maguire, C. S. V., Secretary; Rev. D. J. McHugh, 
C. M., Rev. Daniel M. Galliher, O. P., Rev. Joseph A. Tetz- 
laff, S. M., Brother Thomas, F. S. C., Sister M. Aloysius, and 
Sister M. Augustina. 

The case of St. Joseph’s College, Princeton, New Jersey, was 
laid before the Commission for their consideration. This college, 
which is really a preparatory seminary, had applied for ad- 
mission to the accredited list during the year and the Secretary 
took no action upon it since it was an unusual case. Father 
McFadden, the delegate of St. Joseph’s College, appeared before 
the Commission and assured its members that the authorities 
of this institution were willing and ready to meet every require- 
ment laid down for the ordinary college. After listening to the 
report of the delegate and feeling assured that this institution 
met all standards except that of having around one hundred 
students, Sister M. Aloysius introduced the following motion: 
“That we have a starred interpretation of the requirement 
for the standard, governing student enrollment in institutions de- 
voted exclusively to training for the priesthood or religious com- 
munities.” Father McHugh seconded this motion and it passed. 


Father Maguire then recommended that this college be al- 
lowed to have a regular inspection, and .if the inspector’s report 
was favorable the Commission would take action at once to place 
this institution upon the accredited list. 


3rother Thomas then moved that the minutes of the meeting 
on June 28 be adopted as written. This motion was seconded by 
Father Tetzlaff and passed without dissent. The meeting then 
adjourned. 


A meeting of the Commission on Standardization was held in 
Room A of the Sacred Heart Seminary June 30. Those present 
were: Brother Thomas, F. S. C., Chairman; Rev. Daniel M 
O’Connell, S. J., Secretary; Rev. Joseph A. Tetzlaff, S. M., Rev 
Daniel M. Galliher, O. P., Rev. D. J. McHugh, C. M., Rev 
William F. Cunningham, C. S. C., Ph. D., Rev. J. W. R. Maguire. 
C. S. V., Sister M. Augustina, and Sister Mary Aloysius. 
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In accordance with the action taken by the North Central 
Association in voting to place a member of the Commission on 
Standardization of the Catholic Educational Association upon 
its Board of Review, it was voted that Rev. William F. Cunning- 
ham, C. S. C., Ph. D., should be the delegate from this Com- 
mission. 


It was voted that hereafter each college that is inspected shall 
be required to pay a fee of $25 towards the expenses of in- 
spection. 


The meeting then adjourned. 


Rev. J. W. R. Macuireg, C. S. V., 
Secretary. 


REPORT OF REV. J. W. R. MAGUIRE, C. S. V. 


As Secretary of the Commission on Standardization of the 
Department of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Catholic 
Educational Association, I beg to submit the following report: 

Since the last annual meeting of the Catholic Educational As- 
sociation the work of the Commission on Standardization has 
been continued through the Secretary’s office. No meeting of 
the Commission was held since the last session on June 29, 1926, 
in Louisville, Kentucky, as no business of a pressing nature 
developed. 

In accordance with the regulations governing the Commission 
on Standardization the following colleges were inspected during 
the year: 


College— Location— Inspector— 


St. Ambrose College. Davenport, Ia........ Rev. Edward A. Fitzgerald, 
Columbia College, Dubuque, Ia. 


College of St. Bene- 


GUE b ccstssercisrciascr esse St. Joseph, Minn........ Sister M. Aloysius, St. Teresa 
College, Winona, Minn. 
St. Francis College.. Brooklyn, N. Y. Brother Thomas, F.S.C., 


Manhattan College, New York. 


College of Mt. St. 
OBEDR Sx) caiaists sive Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio.. Rev. Daniel O’Connell, S. J., St. 
Xavier College, Cincinnati. 
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Loyela University....New Orleans, La.....Rev. Christopher Marzano, 
C.S.V., Ph: D., St. Viator 
College, Bourbonnais, III. 


Regis College. ...¢.4+-/Denver, Cole. .cecee es Rev. Benedict J. Rodman, S.J., 
St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, 
Kan. 
Rosemont College....Rosemont, Pa......... Rev. James H. Griffin, O.S.A., 
Villanova College, Villanova, 
Pa. 
College of the Sacred 
Fieart,...ccccsccecne Cnemnatt, Ohi0..<.. Rev. Bernard P. O'Reilly, S.M., 
University of Dayton, Dayton, 
Ohio. 


College of the Sacred 
RLGARGs Su cocaine Manhattanville, N. Y.. Rev. Charles J. Deane, S.J., 
Fordham University, New York. 


St. Scholastica 
Colegesc. cece -Duluth, Minn.........Sister M. Aloysius, St. Teresa 
College, Winona, Minn. 
The inspectors’ reports are at hand and will be considered at 
the first meeting of the Commission on Standardization. New 
reports were received this year from: 


College of Mt. St. Joseph ........ Mt. St. Joseph, O. 
St. Mary's: College’. ccc ccccccnsice es Prairie du Chien, Wis. 
College of Notre Dame of Mary- 

PANG rian coe u Coesl aan es he wnues Baltimore, Md. 
NeGia: JO ORs fo ialnc wowace cee Denver, Colo. 
Rosemont Colege. sc. vice kcscsccsc Rosemont, Pa. 
College of the Sacred Heart ...... Cincinnati, O. 


Regulations require that every standard college must make a 
report to the Secretary of the Commission on Standardization 
once every three years. During the coming year most of the 
colleges on the accredited list will have to make such a report. 
Considerable progress can be reported in the amount of coopera- 
tion that has been received from the members of the faculty of 
the colleges upon the accredited list in the work of inspection. 
It has been far less difficult to secure competent inspectors than 
in former years, and it is earnestly hoped that every college 
on the accredited list will in the future be always willing to lend 
competent members of its faculty for this important work. Only 
in this way can the work of the Commission on Standardization 
be adequately and properly performed. 
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During the year four new applications to be placed upon the 
accredited list were received from the following institutions: 
Duchesne College, Omaha, Neb.; St. Joseph’s College, Princeton, 
N. J.; College of the Sacred Heart, Manhattanville, N. Y.; St. 
Scholastica College, Duluth, Minn. 


The necessary blanks were forwarded to them and inspectors 
visited the College of the Sacred Heart at Manhattanville, New 
York, and St. Scholastica College at Duluth, Minnesota. The 
inspection of the other colleges that sent in new applications was 
postponed for reasons that were explained to them. There are 
now upon the accredited list 74 colleges. 

Perhaps the most important progress that the Secretary has 
to report for this year is taking the initial steps towards the 
establishment of closer relations with the Committee on Review 
of the North Central Association. Mr. R. M. Hughes, Secretary 
of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Learning, in his 
report to the North Central Association in 1926, spoke as 
follows: 


“At the present time there are some eighteen institutions of 
the Catholic Church accredited by this Association, and at this 
meeting six other institutions supported by this Church have 
applied for accrediting. As the Secretary has been brought in 
contact with this problem he has met with a number of facts 
which I think might advantageously be given consideration, The 
colleges maintained by the Catholic Brotherhoods and Sister- 
hoods have traditions which are often much older than and very 
different from the traditions of the other colleges accredited 
by the Association. These colleges very evidently desire to meet 
fully the standards of the Association but at the same time in 
some cases there are such different educational backgrounds that 
it is somewhat difficult for the inspectors and the colleges to 
come to a clear understanding of each other. 

“During the last few years the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion embracing the institutions of all the different orders of the 
Church has established a Committee for standardizing and ac- 
crediting Catholic colleges. The Association at its meeting in 
December, 1925, voted to place upon the accredited list as a 
start the institutions of their Church which have already been 
accredited by the various standardizing agencies of the country. 
They are proceeding to examine and accredit other institutions 
as fast as possible. 
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“The Catholic Educational Association adopted in June, 1923, 
the standards for a college which had just been adopted by the 
American Council on Education. These standards are practi- 
cally identical with the present standards of the North Central 
Association. It would seem desirable that these two accredit- 
ing agencies be linked together in some effective way. I would 
therefore recommend that a member of the accrediting commit- 
tee of the Catholic Educational Association be appointed to mem- 
bership on the standing Committee on Review of the North Cen- 
tral Association. I am convinced that both standardizing agencies 
are working toward exactly the same standards and it is possible 
that at a later date the standardization of the Catholic institutions 
should be turned over to the Catholic standardizing agency. At 
the present time I am convinced that such a tieing together 
of these accrediting committees would be mutually advantageous. 

“For various reasons within some of the religious orders of the 
Catholic Church it is advantageous that part and sometimes all 
of the graduate work of the teachers should be done at a graduate 
school conducted by the order. At the present time the Catholic 
University of America at Washington, and St. Louis University 
of St. Louis, seem to be the leading graduate schools of this 
Church. Notre Dame University and Marquette University are 
also doing some graduate work. It would seem to the secretary 
that the best interests of the educational work in the country 
would be conserved by a larger number of the teachers in the Cath- 
olic institutions doing at least a part of their graduate work in 
the non-sectarian graduate schools of the country. It would also 
seem highly desirable for the institutions of the Catholic Church 
which are proposing to do graduate work to confer with the 
American University Association and meet the standards of this 
Association and secure admittance to their Association.”—Vide 
North Central Association Quarterly, June, 1926, pages 30 and 31. 


In accordance with the recommendation made by the Sec- 
retary the following resolution was passed by the North Central 
Association : 


“Voted, to add one member of the Committee of the American 
Association of Teachers’ Colleges on accrediting teachers’ col- 
leges and one member of the accrediting committee of the Cath- 
olic Educational Association on accrediting the colleges of this 
Association to the Committee on Review, the members to be 
added to be connected with colleges accredited by the Associ- 
ation.” 


The Secretary of the Commission on Standardization of the 
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Catholic Educational Association immediately wrote to Secre- 
tary Hughes partly as follows: 

“T have studied with a great deal of interest your report as 
Secretary of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Learn- 
ing to the North Central Association and I wish to congratulate 
you upon the fair appreciation you seem to possess of the diffi- 
culties of the Catholic college. 

“T am really delighted with the suggestion you make that the 
accrediting agencies of the North Central Association and the 
Catholic Educational Association should in some way be linked 
and I shall be glad to present to the Commission on Standardiza- 
tion of the Catholic Educational Association any suggestions you 
may have to make regarding this. This might lead ultimately to 
the consummation that these two Associations might accept one 
another’s list of accredited colleges. I realize that this cannot 
be done immediately but possibly in the future some plan of this 
kind might be devised. 

“T assure you that the Commission on Standardization of the 
Catholic Educational Association has been making a serious 
and honest effort to bring the Catholic college up to standard. 
There may possibly be one or two colleges upon our accredited 
list which your Commission might reject but I am of the opinion 
that this would be not because these institutions fail to meet the 
standards in all essentials but because of the difficulty a non- 
Catholic frequently has in understanding our peculiar educational 
problems and traditions. I agree partly with you in what you 
have to say about the graduate work of our teachers, and | 
admit the theoretical desirability of a certain number of our 
teachers doing their graduate work in non-sectarian universities. 
In many religious communities, however, this is not possible for 
reasons that would take too long to explain here, and hence the 
necessity of giving them their training under Catholic auspices. 

“Tt is the desire of the Catholic Educational Association to 
maintain as far as possible the very highest standards of schol- 
arship and efficiency in education and to this end we are ready 
to cooperate to the fullest extent with the North Central Asso- 
ciation. The better understanding that can be had beween va- 
rious educational agencies in the country, the more will the cause 
of real education be advanced.” 


Secretary Hughes replied very courteously to this letter and 
suggested that in accordance with the action taken by the North 
Central: Association Dr. Burns of the University of Notre Dame 
should be appointed to the Committee on Review to represent the 
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Catholic institutions. I replied that Dr. Burns had resigned from 
the Commission on Standardization and that Rev. William F. 
Cunningham, C. S. C., Ph. D., of the University of Notre Dame 
had been elected in‘his place. Father Cunningham was there- 
fore appointed to the Committee on Review and will doubtless 
have a further report on this matter to make to the Convention. 
This recognition of the work of the Commission on Standardiza- 
tion is most gratifying, and every effort should be made to secure 


closer cooperation with the North Central Association. 


I have now served six years as Secretary of the Commission 
on Standardization, and eight years as a member of the Com- 
mission, and I feel that the time has come to reign from the 
office of secretary and hand over its duties and responsibilities 
to whomever this Convention may see fit to elect to this import- 
ant office. I regret that I have not been able to accomplish 
more and I shoulder the blame and responsibility for any failures 
or shortcomings that may be charged against the Commission 
on Standardization. With but few exceptions I received the 
fullest and most valuable cooperation from all the members who 
served upon the Commission during the last six years, and in 
a particular way my thanks are due to the two Chairmen of 
the Commission, Rev. Albert C. Fox, S. J., and Rev. John F. 
McCormick, S. J., who were always helpful, kindly, and sym- 
pathetic. These have been years of pioneer work during which 
little has been done but lay the foundations for the construc- 
tive work which the Commission on Standardization can do in 
the future. I assure my successor, whoever he may be, that I 
shall always be glad to give him my fullest cooperation, and in 
turning over to him the records and files of the Commission on 
Standardization, I shall give him also every aid that lies in my 
power to give. 

In conclusion I desire to express my thanks to Rev. Edward A. 
Fitzgerald, Sister M. Aloysius, Brother Thomas, F. S. C., Rev. 
Daniel O’Connell, S. J., Rev. Benedict J. Rodman, S. J., Rev. 
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James H. Griffin, O. S. A., Rev. Bernard P. O’Reilly, S. M., 
Rev. Charles J. Deane, S. J., and Rev. Christopher A. Marzano, 
C. S. V., who inspected colleges during this year. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Rev. J. W. R. Macutrg, C. S. V., 
Secretary. 











THE FOLLOWING IS A COMPLETE LIST OF STANDARD 


COLLEGES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGES 
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AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE CATHOLIC 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION TO JUNE 28, 1927 


St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Ia. 

St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kan. 

College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minn. 

St. Bonaventure College, Allegany, N. Y. 
Boston College, Boston, Mass. 

Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn. 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 
Columbia College, Dubuque, Ia. 

Creighton University, Omaha, Neb. 

University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio. 

De Paul University, Chicago, II. 

University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 
Dominican College, San Rafael, Cal. 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

St. Edward’s University, Austin, Tex. 

St. Elizabeth’s College, Convent Station, N. J. 
Emmanuel College, Boston, Mass. 

Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 

St. Francis College, Loretto, Pa. 

Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 
Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N. J. 
Gonzaga University, Spokane, Wash. 

Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 
Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Tex. 
St. John’s College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 

St. John’s College, Toledo, Ohio. 

John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

St. Joseph’s College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Tex. 
Loretto Heights College, Denver, Colo. 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Loyola College, Baltimore, Md. 

Loyola University, Chicago, III. 

Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 
Manhattan College, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 

St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Kan. 

St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. 

St. Mary’s College, Oakland, Cal. 

St. Mary’s College, Prairie du Chien, Wis. 
St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minn. 

St. Mary of the Woods College, St. Mary of the Woods, Ind. 
Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich. 

Marywood College, Scranton, Pa. 

Mt. St. Joseph College, Dubuque, Ia. 

Mt. St. Joseph on the Ohio College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 
Nazareth College, Louisville, Ky. 

College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Niagara University, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 
Providence College, Providence, R. I. 

Regis College, Denver, Colo. 

Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 

University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, Cal. 
Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. J. 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 

Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Ala. 

St. Teresa College, Winona, Minn. 

St. Thomas College, St. Paul, Minn. 

Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 

St. Viator College, Bourbonnais, Ill. 

Villanova College, Villanova, Pa. 

St. Vincent College, Beatty, Pa. 

Mt. St. Vincent College, Mt. St. Vincent on the Hudson, N. Y. 
Webster College, Webster Groves, Mo. 

St. Xavier College, Chicago, IIl. 

St. Xavier College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
D’Youville College, Buffalo, N. Y. 




















PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


NEW PROBLEMS IN EDUCATIONAL WORK 


BROTHER THOMAS, F. S. C., M. A., LL. D., MANHATTAN COLLEGE, 
NEW YORK CITY 

Our Association, I take it, is really helpful in so far as it tries 
to accomplish something in the solution of our problems through 
bringing to bear upon them the enlightenment of eminent stu- 
dents and scholars, and the vast experience that springs from a 
group widely distributed territorially who have been compelled 
to deal with them under various accidental determinations. We 
ought here and now to propose our various problems, calmly 
deliberate thereon; later, we can peruse them with more careful 
attention as they are printed in the Annual Report, and through- 
out the year we may determine if we wish to test the practical 
value of the suggestions offered in the various classrooms or ad- 
ministrative offices in which we exercise our zeal. The expe- 
rience of the past is our warrant that this Association has been 
really valuable. We have attacked some of the problems through 
general discussion and committee study, and have arrived at con- 
clusions which, while not absolutely perfect, nevertheless furnish 
us with data for effective experimentation yielding good results. 
Other problems demand a solution, and it is my purpose to 
propose some of these with the hope that they may be studied and 
discussed with similar practical results. 

Within the past few years this Association has studied the 
problem of standardization. We have viewed this problem from 
the points of entrance units, collegiate departments, professorial 
personnel-number, academic qualifications, etc., and material 
equipment minimum for efficiency under given conditions. The 
solution has given us a workable definition of the standard col- 
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lege; it has yielded a classification of colleges enjoying or seek- 
ing membership in our Association. The Standardization Com- 
mittee has rendered a service of which we are justly proud. We 
have discussed the problem of the college man’s religion. For 
those colleges that enjoy membership in our Association this 
problem is not so serious as it seems to be in secular colleges and 
universities, because our end and aim have already been deter- 
mined by our specific nature as institutions dedicated to the af- 
fair of the development of the whole man—the attainment of 
the supreme good as manifested by faith and reason. We have 
shown that for efficiency in this department of our activities 
we need complete courses conducted in a religious atmosphere 
with opportunities for practical application, while admitting that 
entrance qualifications in religion courses are variable, making for 
lost motion in the attainment of our ideals. As a college course. 
this problem needs further discussion and an attempt at solu- 
tion. We have considered, too, the general trend of educational 
activities about us, knowing that we are influenced by our en- 
vironment in the adoption of methods, the outlining of the cur- 
riculum, and the determination of what can and should be ex- 
pected of the college graduate. Extrinsic forces, such as pro- 
fessional societies, great foundations, sectional and civic influ- 
ences and State university dictation, have modified our tradi- 
tions. Intrinsic forces, such as specific religious community tra- 
ditions, the desire of being serviceable in our respective munici- 
pal communities, a zeal for efficiency so that the clientéle that 
has patronized us on religious grounds may have no reason 
for regret, the trustee and alumni forces, have been duly delib- 
erated. 


But there are other problems ever present, the solution of 
which is becoming more and more insistent owing to the circum- 
stances of time and place. Our entrance classes are becoming 
more and more numerous with each succeeding year as the re- 
ports show. We may explain it on the basis that the compul- 
sory education age is gradually being extended with the result 
that many who otherwise would give themselves to the follow- 
ing of the whims of youth have now a desire to go forward: 
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that a more general interest in education is being manifested 
owing to the fact that leadership is obtained through liberal edu- 
cation; that the professions now demand an increase of quali- 
fications and have exerted their influence upon their respective 
preparatory schools; that within and without our institutions 
there is an appeal to the masses through the multiplication of 
courses owing to the War and the immediate post-war condi- 
tions. Whatever explanations we may offer we shall note that 
new problems are involved and that an early solution becomes 
insistent if we would exert the influence for good for which our 
institutions were intended. 


A problem that commands attention throughout the educa- 
tional world may be nominated the freshman problem. A fresh- 
man, according to President Hibben’s observation, is an im- 
mature youth having a vague idea of why he is in college or 
what he expects to get out of it, an adolescent restive under com- 
pulsion and authority and uncritical of his own experiences, a 
young man meagre in intellectual interests and lacking a purpose 
around which to integrate his college experiences. Naturally 


that description does not apply to all freshmen, nevertheless our 
experience shows that it applies to a large group of those in 
our entrance classes. The youth in this situation needs orien- 
tation. 


The need of this orientation is emphasized when we consider 
the educational, the social and the psychological background of 
the incoming freshman. The educational preparation may have 
been received either in the public high schools or in private 
preparatory schools. Experience and experimentation show that 
there is great variability in actual achievement. If the prepara- 
tory school which the youth has attended is immediately affiliated 
with a given college or university, the educational background 
presents no real difficulty under ordinary conditions, because affli- 
ation means a sort of directive control. If, however, the entrant 
comes from a public high school, we note that his educational 
preparation may vary in hundreds of ways with a variation that 
springs from electivism, environment, and other factors, such 
as the professional training of his teachers, the mental or prac- 
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tical attitude of the boards of education in various communi- 
ties, and the demands of the municipality which supported his 
school. The problem involved in this case is one of adjustment 
—a very difficult problem where the course is so prescribed as 
to demand a special preparation. If, under other conditions, the 
student comes from a school whose end-all and be-all is prepa- 
ration for college entrance examination, we note other com- 
plications that require another adjustment. 

Educational variability manifested by standard achievement 
tests is not the only source of difficulty. The social background 
of the entrant issues in other adjustments. A time there was 
when the majority of the college entrants were proteges or sons 
of professional men. In those days many of our Catholic col- 
leges mapped their courses to meet the demands of the leading 
professions—the priesthood, the law, and medicine. At present 
many of the major occupational interests are represented 
through their sons and proteges. Rich and poor send their chil- 
dren to college. Each has his own standard of effectiveness, 
with the result that each enforces to a greater or less degree the 
preeminence of his determinant upon the youth. Furthermore, 
we may note the effect of the present manner of life upon our 
youths. Urbanization of the population has produced funda- 
mental changes in the home life. The cases are not innumerous 
in which the collegian dominates at the expense of parental in- 
fluence and guidance, as for instance in the choice of college, or 


of course. Social contacts, at one time limited, are no longer so 


confined, and the end and aim of a coliegiate career have accord- 
ingly effected modifications in the ambitions of youth. More- 
over, leisure time activities manifest a relaxation of domestic 
control, a problem of no mean importance when real service to 
the individual and the community is sought. 

The individual presents a new problem if we consider his 
psychological background. In the personality test of the stu- 
dents who present themselves for matriculation, we observe that 
the mental and emotional attitudes present a very wide diversi- 
fication. In the preparatory school anyone may notice that stu- 
dents are inclined to seek the college which has gained prestige 
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through the press notices of athletic encounters, or ambitious 
athletes are won to this or that institution by promises that border 
if they do not actually trespass upon athletic professionalism, 
and in this respect some of our Catholic colleges are certainly 
not sinless. An attitude of this type effectually inhibits a proper 
attitude toward intellectual achievement or the development of 
character for which our colleges are chartered and sustained. 
There is too a lack of stability and poise due to the stimula- 
tion of modern life. The resultant is a lack of concentration. 
This latter condition may likewise be explained upon the basis 
of too much recompense coming without any ‘earnest effort. 
Where the ideals that make for character-formation are lacking 
one may readily see how counter interests work against the in- 
fluence of treasures of master minds contained in books or the 
thoughtful industry of teachers. Many students removed from 
parental influence for the first time in their lives manifest a veri- 
table lack of self control, which complicates the work of student 
advisers and deans. It implies a problem of discipline—a situ- 
ation which may account for much of the mortality of fresh- 
men independent of scholarship, 


The freshman, apart from his antecedents, presents another 
problem when we consider him for the first time in his col- 
legiate atmosphere. Personally he is undecided in the presence 
of curriculum and extra-curriculum activities. What is the fac- 
ulty going to do with him in a position like this? Should he be 
left to his own resources? Should there be a Freshman Week 
in which he will be properly inducted into his college course 
under the guidance of the dean or some one acting under such 
authority ? Should there be a dean of freshmen who is empowered 
to look after the interests of those who are starting upon their 
collegiate activities? In the larger colleges there are those who 
exercise such functions. Ought we adopt policies of this kind? 
Or shall we remain content with the traditions of the past? Not 
all of us are aware of the policies of the colleges of our own 
Association in these matters, but we are anxious to hear from 
their representatives at this meeting and others that shall follow. 


Again, there are the policy and problem that attend the in- 
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duction of the freshman when he is confronted with the college 
catalogue. We do not and should not blame the registrar for 
failure to make everything specific. Many entrants are not pre- 
pared to read this volume with the precision of those who have 
participated in its making. Freshmen ordinarily are content with 
having satisfied the entrance conditions. After that they rely 
upon guidance. We may add that the immature youth is not fully 
acquainted with the complexity of the problem that he is called 
upon to solve. For him the problem of four years immediately 
following his being thrown upon his own resources is one of 
momentous importance. The solution may mean success or blight 
of a career that is promising. Who is responsible therefor? Is 
it the immature youth or the college authorities? No doubt it 
is a problem with which the college has to deal in order that 
the collegian may start upon his preliminary career with at least 
a promise of success. The freshman courses are usually pre- 
scribed, but in spite of that fact the freshmen are not prepared 
to read anything but the schedule of prescribed recitations and 
laboratory periods. Does he understand whither they lead and 
what their result? Does the freshman understand the complexity 
of the problem of life that has already been solved by one whose 
vocation is altogether different? In accordance therewith is he 
prepared to grapple with conditions on any more than a catch- 
as-catch-can aptitude? Freshman Week has not yet been gen- 
erally adopted; the rush of registration week precludes an inti- 
mate talk; the deans are frequently engaged at that time with 
problems other than those immediately relative to the newcomers. 
Should we have a dean of freshmen or should we tell them off 
to different professors to act as their guides during the lower 
terms of college life? 


Apart from the problems that immediately concern the indi- 
vidual there are problems that affect the administration. One 
of these arises from the fact that in many colleges there is an 
increased enrollment. The intimate contact of teacher and stu- 
dent is not the same to-day as it was in the past. The situation 
wherein every professor knew every student by name no longer 
obtains. The result may be there is a certain hardness border- 
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ing upon injustice in dealing with some who are compelled to 
enter the lecture halls in a formal manner, answer adsum at 
roll-call, and depart without entertaining an exchange of friendly 
words with one who by his erudition and experience is in a posi- 


tion to offer guidance. 


What shall be the nature of our institutions is another prob- 
lem. The lines of cleavage are becoming so precise that we may 
readily distinguish different types of schools. There is the full 
university with all schools affiliated. We find, too, the liberal 
college with the full four years of cultural courses making no 
pretense to do vocational or professional work. They may add, 
however, graduate courses to the work which they have already 
offered. There is the college devoted primarily to general train- 
ing for two years but culminating in specialization preparatory 
to further training in selected professions. We have with us now 
the junior college of two years devoted to rounding out the 
general education imparted in the high school. Then again we 
find the junior college specializing in the two years pre-profes- 
sional curriculums, at the same time offering the two years of 
liberal culture. The problem before the Association is to classify 
the colleges enjoying membership according to their actual or ex- 
pressed status. At present our approved list of membership in- 
cludes only the first three types. 

Another problem that really and vitally concerns the admin- 
istration is that of the selection of prospective candidates. We 
are called upon to determine their scholastic fitness. The methods 
now employed indicate a variety of practices. Some advocate 
examinations in all subjects; others applaud examinations of a 
comprehensive type ; others determine ability through standardized 
achievement and intelligence tests; in many admission is made 
through high school certification—graduation from any high 
school, graduation from approved or accredited high schools, 
high school graduation with most grades above the passing mark, 
high school graduation with the applicant ranking above a speci- 
fied point on the graduating list. Lack of uniformity shows that 
it is a problem worthy of serious consideration. 


A problem that has arisen in our Catholic colleges owing to 
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increased attendance is the problem relative to the lay professor. 
In many standardizing agencies Catholic colleges were approved 
because they offered the endowment of men in preference to en- 
dowment of money. It was expected that the various commu- 
nities of teaching congregations would guarantee a perpetuity and 
scholarship in the professional ranks. In many institutions we 
may find lay professors doing valuable work. Are we under 
these conditions getting the type of professors that college eth- 
ciency demands? Are we not, as pointed out by President Angell 
of Yale, impoverishing college education by selecting only the 
mediocre through low salaries or uncertain tenure of office? 
There are well endowed institutions that deplore this situation, 
and it may be well for us to take the matter under consideration. 
We cannot expect the lay professor to live upon college prestige 
alone, earning a living through the by-product of laboratory work 
and poorly paid literary endeavors. 

Members of the Department of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, I deem it proper to propose these problems for your 
thoughtful consideration. I know that you have met them in 
your own particular spheres of action; I know, also, that your 
personal experience in solving them will be of vast benefit to the 
whole organization if properly set forth in general deliberation or 
through committee reports at a future date. 
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THE SURVEY COURSE, [TS NEEDS, SIGNIFICANCE 
* AND LIMITS 


REVEREND JAMES A. WALLACE REEVES, A. M., S. T. D., SETON HILL 
COLLEGE, GREENSBURG, PA. 


There is no field of academic endeavor more intensively worked 
in the past five years than that of college administration. College 
people everywhere are looking for guidance in the maze of thought 
and practice in which they find themselves. It would be fitting 
if direction were to come from discussion in this Association. One 
of the Association’s unprinted aims, I believe, is unbiased evalu- 
ation ; to be conservative though not too conservative ; to be radical 
though not too radical; always to be reflective. Our colleges 
are sO many organic units in a developing system. They need 
re-study to determine the character of their growth. One fact 
is clear. Were we certain that we had developed here or abroad 
the best method for realizing our aims in college education, that 
review would not be necessary. The Harvard Plan of general 
examinations at the end of four years is still an experiment. 
The Honor Courses at several institutions have produced results. 
There is the Princeton Four Course Plan, the Rollins Plan, the 
tutorial and preceptorial methods, comprehensive examinations, 
orientation courses and survey courses. These are evidences of 
newer mechanism and newer drive. 

The original American college of liberal arts was European. 
It patterned the two upper forms of the English Public Schools 
and the first two years of the university abroad. But the Amer- 
ican college faced a unique situation. It had the fear of God. 
It had little experience, no background, and less money. The 
college population was typical of the hinterland. College stand- 
ards were low, so were standards of living. Such as it was a col- 
lege opportunity was indicative of membership in the leisure class. 
They were pioneers. Their colleges were the attempts of pio- 
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neers. During that period the college curriculum represented an 
organization of subject-matter based largely on the humanities. 
Then a classical education was a liberal education. That was 
equally true of our best Catholic traditions. With the founding 
of Johns Hopkins in 1876 we had our first university of the 
European kind. That fact and the influence of Charles W. 
Eliot beginning in 1869, recognizing “no real antagonism be- 
cween literature and science” and consenting “to no such narrow 
alternatives as mathematics or classics, science or metaphysics”, 
(Inaugural address of Oct. 19, 1869) forced a reorganization 
of the college curriculum. Unfortunately the pedagogical pendu- 
lum swung to the other extreme, away from prescriptions, class- 
ics, philosophy, toward unlimited electivism, bread-and-butter 
subjects and science. The effects of the Eliot influence were un- 
foreseen. 


Meanwhile science had pushed forward the limits of human 
knowledge. That revolutionary occurrence, the Industrial Revo- 
lution, had its roots in applied chemistry and physics. As a 
revolution in the technology of manufacture and transportation 
it had an American phase that reached flood stage in the ’7os. 
Paralleling that movement was a movement in the intellectual 
order. Auguste Comte in his Cours de Philosophie Positive, 
(published in 1842), sketched the basic conceptions of a new 
science, sociology. His ideas, though vague, pointed to a theory 
chat would galvanize if not vitalize experience. Sociology began 
as a physical science. Spencer developed it in that form. Lester 
F. Ward, August Schaffle, Giddings, transformed it into a psycho- 
logical science which Ellwood has perfected. In the ’70s Darwin, 
Huxley, Wallace, were active in biology and anthropology. 
Psychology emerged as an experimental science first at Leipsig, 
later at Louvain, ultimately at Harvard. At this time, too, theo- 
retical and organic chemistry made new gains in England. The 
Germans enlarged and applied those findings so as to change 
standards of living. Astronomy and mathematics took an up- 
ward trend. Recent developments in physics, the electron theory, 
relativity, and the quantum theory, have set aside older notions. 
These advances in point of view and practice brought change 
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into our social life and philosophy, into art, letters, political phi- 
losophy, and criticism. At this critical pass new problems arose 
for American educators. They called for solution. But thinkers 
had lost perspective and lacked sympathy. They could not pool 
resources in an effort toward solution. They lacked a common 
background of experience. They had unity of outlook only 
within their specialties. Specialization leads to discovery. It 
does not lead to synthesis. 


Then at the beginning of the twentieth century certain creative 
workers laid hold of two concepts for thought-organization, one 
the idea of development, the genetic viewpoint, the other the idea 
of associational process. Out of these came the newer sociology 
and the newer social sciences. They developed their own meth- 
uds and technique. Their field of study was as broad as the 
social environment. Their positive teaching rested on one or 
the other theory of historical progress. From the beginning the 
social sciences took a leading rdle in education, literature, and 
art. They shifted attention from the individual to the needs of 
society in the large. They inspired historians to attempt universal 
and social history. They directed the artist to themes and mo- 
tives expressive of development and social amelioration. But in 
education their influence is greatest. 


Just thirteen years ago President Meiklejohn initiated a move- 
ment that has affected the liberal college. The social sciences 
supply the energy for that movement. Their methods and tech- 
nique for making a rapid general review of a situation open up 
opportunities for teaching and learning. In 1914 Amherst first 
offered a course in Social and Economic Institutions. The 
purpose of the Amhert adventure was 

“To serve as an introduction to the humanistic sciences .. . 
if possible to make students at the very beginning of their college 
course aware of the moral, social, and economic scheme—the 
society—of which they are members .... Its functions are 
rather (1) a sane, searching, revealing of the facts of the human 
situation, and (2) a showing of the intellectual method by which 
these situations may be understood.” (Meiklejohn, The Liberal 
College, page 135.) 


Colleges on the Atlantic seaboard, fewer in the West, such as 
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Antioch, Missouri, Stanford, followed the lead of Amherst. The 
years 1919, 1920, 1921 saw the rise and spread of the initiatory 
courses for freshmen. In the main they helped the student to- 
ward a life-view and a world-view, to see life steadily and to 
see it whole. To effect that it was necessary to teach him, ii 
possible, how to think and to think straight. That job the prepara- 
tory school left untouched or broke down in doing. To give the 
student a method of thought some colleges frankly put him to a 
study of evolution, others to a study of problems of current in- 
terest ; still others selected a study of nature, of the world and of 
man. Some introduced the student directly to critical habits of 
thought, in reality a course in logic and applied psychology. 
Other institutions conceived quite differently of freshman needs. 
They explained to “the new students the organization and admin- 
istrative system of the university’ or the aims of the college, 
or provided general acquaintance with college work. Others 
departing even more from philosophical outlook reached back 
to strengthen weaknesses in the use of tools and in methods of 
sustained and systematic work. 

Now, allow us to make a distinction here. Those courses that 
help the student to form a life-view or a world-view and stress 
training in thinking, logical responsiveness and pursuit, should be 
called “survey courses.” Their gaze is directed to the past; they 
review human achievements and human failures. Courses that 
aim to adjust to the college environment or emphasize college 
aims, how to study, how to read, how to budget time, use 
of library, care of health, the purpose of courses in art, sci- 
ence, fine arts, or that reveal the nature, demands, and satisfac- 
tions of post-collegiate occupations, are properly “orientation 
courses.” Such courses as strengthen weaknesses or remove defi- 
ciencies in English, mathematics, or foreign language, should be 
termed definitely ’ special Latin, special English, 
special mathematics. Now, what of the value of these courses? 
Is there a need for them, and particularly, is there a need for 
the survey course? 


” 


‘ 


‘special courses,’ 


You will agree, I think, that so far as candidates for entrance 


’ 


differ in amount and kind of preparation, “special courses” may 
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serve to level them up to college grade. They appear indispen- 
sable in colleges admitting on certificate only and allowing condi- 
tions in sequences and in units of specific work. They do not 
concern schools giving their own examinations or accepting those 
of the College Entrance Examination Board. Such courses sug- 
gest a departmental not a curricular problem. 


“Orientation courses” have a purpose and often realize it. Few 
freshmen sense the significance of this newer stage of their devel- 
opment. Experience tends to show that high school and family 
life do not give preparation for the college adventure. Entering 
students need definite initiation into the meaning of collegiate 
life. They require knowledge of the methods and technique the 
college employs and acquaintance with its offerings, social organ- 
ization, and environmental opportunities. In larger institutions 
students often profit by an introduction to the physical plant. 
All may benefit by instruction in methods of economy in study, 
health, use of time, financial resources. Orientation courses ap- 
pear to meet those needs. But the chief emphasis in freshman 
orientation should fall upon educational guidance. Colleges 
stressing social and democratic ideals and training for future 
economic and public usefulness have discovered values in these 
courses. The large State universities and a few of the large 
Catholic institutions have introduced them in their schools of 
liberal arts, pre-professional and technical schools. But the 
smaller liberal colleges have not accepted orientation courses. 
The reason is obvious. With them personnel administration is 
less difficult. In those schools individual attention (a selling 
argument) is at least possible, if not a reality. There social 
osmosis achieves some results unaided by orientation. Naturally 
deans and advisers, though all-wise and everywhere present, can- 
not substitute for such courses. But small classes, intimate asso- 
ciation, and vigorous personality in teachers, guide effectively 
and orient the freshman. Often the classes in English and logic 
hasten the maturing of such habits and attitudes as orientation 
courses develop. 

Much can be said for orientation courses. They take nothing 
for granted. Those who advocate them are realists, not idealists. 
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For them the external world and truth are not solely the product 
of the striving inner-self. They regard concrete suggestion, 
vicarious experience, and the results of scientific research as 
short cuts to adjustment. The orientation course makes avail- 
able an amount of information and methods of work and study 
that a freshman unaided may achieve only after months and 
years. The chief objection to freshman orientation charges 
coddling, paternalism, and arresting student self-development. 
Persons who bring that charge conceive of the college as a com- 
plex of obstacles in the student’s path. The student must remove 
those obstacles if he is to get to truth. Striving means exercise 
and exercise as a law means fatigue, pain, strength. We would 
refer that to the Lessing philosophy. Lessing averred that were 
God to offer him truth he would refuse it; he preferred to 
strive for it. 


Critics have attacked the orientation course. Some say it at- 
tempts too much. Freshmen are like children. God gave them in- 
telligence and expects them to use it; such courses deal with the 
universe of college, university, and later life, but we learn by 
taking ideas at intervals, turning them over and building up a 
system of relations between them and our abilities and inter- 
ests. Such courses, they say, try to condense the universe into a 
differential equation. Much of that criticism is unfair. Orien- 
tation courses are incidental and primarily informational; only 
secondarily do they develop critical habits and attitudes. They 
give matter not methods for thought organization. One must 
first have ideas before one can reduce them to system. Should 
I board every train stopping at the station and disdain a schedule 
or the service of the information desk? Random and vagarious 
behavior, trial and error learning, are not the typical human 
activities. 

Experience with the orientation course has varied. Each col- 
lege has its own freshman problems. That is emphatically true of 
the larger institutions. In some instances the course has failed 
because specialized and technical teaching and cooperation were 
not available ; because the college did not make required curricular 
changes. In general the larger colleges with democratic aims 
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could profit by it. The small colleges with cultural and artistic 
outlook will not find in it the same values. In these it might be 
wise to select certain ingredients of the orientation course, for ex- 
ample, the technical study of those psychological principles that 
make learning effective. That would apply to the pre-professional 
and technical schools. 


Now, the “survey course” I have limited to such efforts as tend 
to give the student a life-view and a world-view and an adequate 
scale of values. Those efforts furnish a selection of experience. 
Sweeping broadly the results of past individual and social living 
they review the contributions and failures of mankind. Else- 
where I have dealt with several types of survey courses, their 
content, and methods. (The C. E. A. Annual Report, 1926.) 


About twenty-five years ago the practice of a few Catholic 
colleges veered in the direction of presenting a survey course. 
Notable were the efforts of E. L. Rivard, C. S. V., and 
G. M. Legris, 'C. S. V., of St. Viator’s College. These leaders 
heired us a tradition of Balmes, Devas, Dante, and Brownson. 
But before the advent of the social sciences this sort of liberal 
effort was scarcely possible. Those sciences now supply the 
method the survey course employs. The method has one feature 
we should note—the trend toward synthesis. It brings together 
such features, facts, and factors in the lives of men and commun- 
ities as describe experience at a given stage or through a definite 
period. To that extent it follows the logic of science. But a 
survey course does not merely describe. It attempts to under- 
stand and explain. That is philosophy. In this course there are 
at once the purposes of science and those of philosophy. Both are 
applied to the matter of the course. It shows the difference 
between logic as training and logic as perspective and insight. 
Logic as training often has been overstressed and the values of 
logic as insight have been underestimated. In the survey course 
historical and philosophical elements are prominent. Back of 
institutions and manners are ideas. Even as manners, so insti- 
tutions are subject to development and retrogression. Acquaint- 
ance with those institutions involves history. It taps the prepara- 
tion in history the student brings to his task and calls for larger 
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accumulations. The instructor supplies required philosophical in- 
sight. The student then faces the facts in a spirit of inquiry and 
interpretation. He must learn to couple up his problem with 
reality and not to rest his solution on a vacuum of doubt, opin- 
ing, or personal metaphysics. Naturally the interpretations here 
given lack the richness that characterizes a senior student’s work. 
But in treating of men, ideas, and institutions, the notions of 
causality, temporal sequence, the fallacies incidental to inductive 
thinking, ethical schools, religious forces, differentiation between 
the major philosophical positions, could come up for general 
treatment. The student will then see that processes from the 
past have meaning and how they came to take the direction they 
have taken. Thought and institutions as embodying thought, 
become intelligible and appreciated. 


That, I take it, is the chief function and aim of the survey 


course as defined. It is a tall order. Probably one will urge the 


charge of looseness in content and method. One may urge too 
that the attitude of instruction is chronological, not functional. 
The charge of looseness will be true or not true, depending on the 
character of the selected topics embodied in the work. The 
selections will be adequate if centering upon what sociology re- 
gards as the primary, intermediate, and secondary groups, and 
upon ideas of justice, freedom, property, and production. As 
to looseness in method, there are differences between a general 
and superficial survey. That the attitude of instruction is chrono- 
logical, not functional, could be turned against the college as a 
whole. Whatever looseness marks the methods and content of 
the survey course, marks the humanistic sciences in their present 
stage of development. Though philosophy and history have had 
century-old careers in rendering experience meaningful, neither 
of them has had the record of the humanistic sciences in arousing 
the enthusiasm, baiting the interest of the student, and of supply- 
ing him early in his career with a method of thought and evalu- 
ation. Perhaps that is owing to limitations of intelligence quo- 
tients. All men are not called to be creative thinkers. But most 
college graduates could have an intelligent appreciation of the 
past, how it moulded the present, and interest in whither we are 
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going. They may not add to the world’s knowledge but surely 
they could add to their own. Defects in content and method 
afford the instructor his chance to instill respect for the body of 
existing knowledge. He could make students conscious of their 
limitations. You will admit it is an adventure; that it serves its 
purpose with those students who will never come by the diag- 
nostic weapons and capacity for mental pursuit with which scho- 
lastic thought equips the individual. Undoubtedly the survey 
course teaches them to look for what was an advance or retro- 
gression in thought and institutions; it emphasizes origins, and 
develops respect for human solidarity and continuity of the social 
process. (C. E. A. Report, 1925, “Developing the Social Sense,” 
by Rev. Joseph Reiner, S. J.) That with the method of thought it 
gives, is the significance of the survey course. 

To avoid irrelevant and disorganized discussion a definite sylla- 
bus is necessary. We should train instructors for their task. 
To lack a syllabus and trained instructors means failure. Before 
a survey course can be offered the college must be prepared to 
effect changes in curriculum and outlook. For example, we 
might eliminate some of the high school teaching now found in 
the freshman year. We might abate our analytical attack. 
Catholic students have a life-view. They need a world-view. 
Their education up to the time they enter college has aimed to 


impart a life-view. At present we are giving a world-view based 


on a synthesis made centuries ago. That synthesis is fundamen- 
tally intact. It needs elaboration. In liberal arts college we 
mainly employ the analytical attack. Aside from some phases 
in philosophical studies that analysis prevails. The survey course 
appears to offer an opportunity to our colleges. The old- 
line liberal arts college may not accept it. The modern college of 
liberal arts with major offerings in history, science, language, and 
philosophy, would be fair field for an experiment. The same is 
true of the pre-professional school. In any Catholic college the 
survey could aim to present an integration of Christian culture 
with the philosophy of history and that of the physical and social 
sciences. 
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ADDENDA 


Discussion brought out the fact that the writer of the paper 
prefers to locate the survey course in the senior year of the 
Catholic college of liberal arts; that at least three or four instruc- 
tors would cooperate in that effort, preferably members of the 
departments of history, sociology, philosophy, and comparative 
literature ; that the course should run through the year with three 
meetings a week, two hours given to lectures, and for one hour 
the students should meet in small groups for discussion and 
seminar work. 

The following is an outline and a reading list for a survey 
course. There is nothing final about either the outline or the 
list. It is not a syllabus. A syllabus will be available about 
June, 1928. What is offered is offered for what it is worth. 


I. An analysis of western civilization and the genesis of its 
constituent elements. 
II. Its structure at the opening of the modern period. 
III. The profound changes both in form and direction that 
then occurred. 
IV. A constructive criticism of the present social organization, 
and of the various solutions proposed for its problems. 


I. An analysis of western civilization and the genesis of its 
constituent elements. 

(a) That embodies a study of the outstanding features of 
classic and Hebrew civilization: the Greek element—method of 
thought, and art; the Roman element—capacity for organization, 
and law; the Hebrew element—monotheism and ethics contrasted 
with the superior material civilizations of the orient ; all compared 
with Christianity ; the Teutonic element—Guizot and Ellwood vs. 
Catholic interpretation. 

(b) Interaction of these with Christianity; results; the indi- 
vidual with a new sense of value and of dignity; emancipation of 
women; integration of family life; reforming the public mind; 
social and ethical attitudes; control and refinement of emotion; 
respect for individual life, praperty, and constitutional authority ; 
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enthusiasm for progress —its spirit; philanthropic tendencies; 
their expression; consciousness of human solidarity extending 
from classes to the masses. 

(c) Christianity and the world situation when Christianity 
appeared. Society hopeless; no principle of permanence or reor- 
ganization; deflated ancestral mores; status of family life; 
politico-social structures; pagan cults; moral values; status of 
science; relation of science to social institutions ; philosophers and 
scientists never founded a State; Christianity and the mystery 
religious ; ultimate results ; the bloodless revolution ; effect. 

(d) Synthesis of medizval Christianity. Classical heritage 
of the Middle Ages; the theologico-patristic heritage; the philo- 
sophical heritage; political heritage, the memories of Imperial 
Rome; the scientific synthesis of Thomas Aquinas; the poetic 
synthesis of Dante; Christendom as a super-national State. 


II. Its structure at the opening of the modern period. Medi- 
eval society, its socio-political and economic institutions; their 
stability and weakness; expanding world-view; physic ee 


distinguishing western civilization at that period; attitude toward 
the individual and family; passion for achievement; development 
and flowering of altruistic sentiments; the medizval mind; con- 
science, and religious practice. 

Thus far the action of all forces operative in medizval civil- 
ization were centripetal. With the opening of the modern period, 
the period of revolution, the action of those forces is centrifugal, 
tending to the dissolution of the family, the Church, the State, and 
socio-political institutions. 

III. The profound changes both in form and direction that 
then occurred. 

(a) Challenging of principles underlying medizval institu- 
tions; vanishing prestige of empire and papacy; growth of self- 
consciousness among geographically differing peoples; their hos- 
tility to the Church as pivot of the super-nation. Psychic elements 
involved; rise of individualism; sense of importance, and dissat- 
isfaction with a life-view stressing other-wordliness ; crystallized 
in the selfish systems of human nature; these sytems as con- 
ditioning the “critical spirit,” the “spirit that denies” ; culminating 
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(1) in a movement among the masses, reformation, and later in 


the democratic movement; (2) in a movement among the classes 
aided by the scientific movement, renaissance; the critical move- 
ment vs. philosophy, theology, law; growth of empiricism; lib- 
eralism. (b) Commercial expansion; increased urbanization ; the 
agrarian revolution; industrial revolution; the capitalistic State; 
the machine age; results; the social problem, modern capacity for 
organization out-distanced control. 


IV. Results of industrialism in the United States. Nature of 
the social problem here. 

American religion as a social force; the Catholic synthesis ; the 
Calvinistic intellectual thesis; the Methodist emotional antithesis ; 
indifferentism and infidelity; humanitarianism as substitute for 
Christianity ; the problem of the American family; the problem 
of American labor. Social reforms vs. social revolution; super- 
ficial programs, their weakness in psychology and ethics; analyt- 
ical or one-sided theories, biological, political, religious, economic ; 
these do not square with all phases of the problem. Synthetic 
theories; several types. Catholic social reform, a normal pro- 
gram of reconstruction; control of physical forces; control of 
social environment; control of human nature; theories of distri- 
bution and of education. 


READING LIST 


Topic I. (a) Balmes, European Civilization; Guizot, History of Civil- 
ization in Europe; Guggenberger, Vol. I; Rawlinson, The Five Great 
Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World; Turner, History of Philosophy; 
Doellinger, The Gentile and the Jew; Tixeront, History of Dogmas, Vol. I; 
Lagrange, Historical Criticism and the Old Testament; Rodgers, History 
of Philosophy; More, The Greek Tradition, Vol. I1; Smith, G. A., The 
Historical Geography of the Holy Land; Simkhovitch, Hay and History 
and Rome’s Fall Reconsidered; Pater, Marius the Epicurean; Fox, Morality 
and Religion; Messmer, Outlines of Bible Knowledge; Baikie, The Life of 
Ancient East; Thorndike, A Short History of Civilization; Hadzsits-Robin- 
son, Our Debt to Greece and Rome, Nos. 10, 20, 21, and 24; Smith, J. M. P., 
The Moral Life of the Hebrews; Gigot, Outlines of Jewish History; Rendu, 
The Jewish Race in Ancient Roman History. (b) Balmes, European Civ- 
ilization, Chap. XIV; XX to XXXIII; Alzog, Manual of Universal Church 
History; Cortes, Catholicism, Liberalism, and Socialism; Bossuet, Universal 
History; St. Augustine, City of God; Fouard, St. Peter; Ramsay, The 
Church and the Roman Empire Before A. D. 170; Garriguet, First Age 
of Christianity. (c) Balmes, European Civilization, 15; Fouard, St. Peter 
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and the Early Years of Christianity; Angus, The Mystery Religions; 
Thorndike, A Short History of Civilization; Simkhovitch, Hay and History 
and Rome’s Fall Reconsidered; Cumont, Oriental Religions in Roman 
Paganism; Allies, The Formation of Christendom, Vol. IL; Newman, His- 
torical Sketches; Hadley, Introduction to Roman Law; Randall, The Mak- 
ing of the Modern Mind. (d) Turner, History of Philosophy, Part II, 
esp. chap. 74; De Wulf, Philosophy and Civilisation in the Middle Ages, 
History of Mediaez al Philosophy; St. Augustine, Enchiridion; Adams, 
Civilization During the Middle Ages; Balmes, European Civilization, chaps. 
65 and 72; Cram, The Substance of Gothic, The Gothic Quest; Randall, 
The Making of the Modern Mind; Guerard, French Civilization; Walsh, 
The Thirteenth Century. (e) Henry Adams, Mont-Saint-Michel-and- 
Chartres; Taylor, Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages; Gilson, Les 
Moralistes Chretiens, S. Thomas d’Aquin; Dante (Temple edition) ; McCabe, 
Augustine; Chesterton, St. Francis of Assisi; Baker, Unity in the Middle 
Ages; Montalembert, Monks of the West. 


Topic II]. Cambridge, Mediaeval History; Bryce, Holy Roman Empire ; 
Knight, Economic History of Europe; Balmes, European Civilization, Chap. 
38 to 44, 61, 62, 63, and 71; Dante, De Monarchia; De Wulf, History of 
Mediaeval Philosophy; Chaucer, Prologue to Canterbury Tales: Chaucer, 
Readings from Aristo, Song of Roland, Nibelungenlied, Beow ulf : Dewe, 
History of Economics ; Hearnshaw, Mediaeval Contributions to Modern 
Civilization; Robinson, "History of Modern Europe, Vol. I. 

Topic III. (a) Guggenberger, General History of the Christian Era, 
Vol. I and II; Hayes, A Political and Social History of Modern Europe; 
Moore, An Historical Introduction to Ethics; Rodgers, History of Philos- 
ophy; Balmes, European Civilisation, chaps. 56 to 60, and 64; Preserved 
Smith, Erasmus, The Age of Reformation; Cambridge, Modern History, 
Vol I; Ogg, Economic Development of Europe; O'Toole, Liberalism Tr. 
of Billot; Hergenrother, Church History; Lecky, History of European 
Morals, Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe; Balmes, 
Chap. 63. 71; Turner, History of Philosophy. (b) Hayes, Political 
and Social History. Vol. I-II1; Dewe, History of Economics; Balmes, 
Chap. 63, 71; Turner, History of Philosophy. (b) Hayes, Political 
and Social History Vol. I-I1; Dewe. History of Economics; Balmes, 
chap. 63, 67, 68; Tugwell, Munroe and Stryker, American Economic Devel- 
opment; Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism; Beard, Rise of 
American Civilization; Ely, Rise of Industrial Society; Usher, An Indus- 
trial History of England; Ryan, Distributive Justice; Wallace, Our Social 
Heritage, The Great Society; Ellwood, The Social Problem: Semple. 
American History and its Geographic Conditions; Calhoun, Social History 
of the American Family, 3 vols.; Commons et al, History of Labor in the 
United States. Topic IV. Leo XIII On the Condition of Labor, On Chris- 
tian Democracy; Bishops’ Program of Social Reconstruction; Lilly, First 
Principles in Politics; Laski, Authority in the Modern State; Brownson, 
American Republic; Moon. the Labor Problem and the Social Catholic 
Movement in France; Tawney, The Acquisitive Society; Ryan, A Living 
Wage, Distributive Justice; Garriguet, The Gospel and Our Social Problem; 
Kerby, The Social Mission of Charity; Ely, Socialism and Social Reform; 
Ryan and Husslein, The Church and Labor; Veblen, Theory of the Leisure 
Class; Weyl, The New Democracy; Holmes, The Revolutionary Function 
of the Modern Church; Webb, The Decay of Capitalistic Society; Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, Social Ideals of the Churches; 
Canadian Methodist Church, Evangelism and Social Service; Tannebaum, 
The Labor Movement; Brailsford, The Russian Workers’ Republic. 
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DISCUSSION 


Rev. JosepH Rerner, S. J.: In his paper on the survey course Dr. Reeves 
indicates its genesis. He points out how the sciences developing during . 
the past few decades gave rise to the departmental system in our schools 
The various branches became separated from one another in air-tight com 
partments with little or no relation to one another. The need of unification 
was keenly felt and one means adopted to meet the need is the survey 
course. The purpose of the survey course, then, is mainly one of synthesis. 
Two other purposes are urged: to acquaint the student with the high spots 
of the entire body of human knowledge and to enable him through this 
knowledge to select the field for which his abilities seem best to adapt him. 


Too much stress cannot be placed upon the point mentioned by Dr. Reeves 
that the survey course gives the student a life-view. In many non-Catholic 
institutions the survey course becomes a concentration of the features of 
secularist education that are particularly offensive to us Catholics. The 
student is given a survey of all the sciences with a view to helping him 
understand the world about him and his relation to it. The name of God and 
every reference to a spiritual and immortal soul are studiously omitted. 
The fundamental force explaining all is evolution. The inevitable result 
must be a confirmed materialist. The survey course is all the more dan- 
gerous because it is usually given to freshmen. How an unsuspecting 
freshman can take such a course and not find his religious convictions 
seriously weakened, if not completely destroyed, I cannot understand. 


But even in the supposition that the survey courses were based upon the 
Catholic world-view I would seriously question the wisdom of introducing 
it in the freshman year. At the Institute for Administrative Officers held 
at Chicago University last summer I raised the question whether study- 
ing a little about all the sciences would not jeopardize one of the primary 
purposes of the freshman year, that is, training the student to do thorough, 
painstaking work. Dr. Judd, who presided at the meeting and who is a 
protagonist of the survey course, admitted that there was value in the 
objection raised and urged that experimentation would probably reveal that 
the compensations outweigh the deficiencies. 


The need of synthesis in education cannot be questioned. In our traditional 
Catholic system the class teacher pointed out the relationships between the 
various subjects studied by the student. The final synthesis was made in 
the course of philosophy. Logic, epistemology and esthetics, synthesized 
literature; cosmology, psychology, collected the loose strands of the nat- 
ural sciences while ethics rendered a similar service to the social sciences. 


In the Catholic system of education, then, it would appear that as far 
as it is possible, the teachers of the various branches should cooperate in 
unifying educational processes during the first two or three years and 
that a complete and final synthesis be achieved through our course of phi- 
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As for acquainting the student with the sciences not explicitly 
ass, some reliance should be placed upon the intellectual 
his college career 
reading, 


losophy. 
taken by him in cl 
curiosity that is presumably developed in him during 
and the hope entertained that he will continue his education by 


attending lectures, etc. 











POSITION AND PROSPECTS OF THE CATHOLIC 
COLLEGE 





VERY REVEREND JAMES A. BURNS, C. S. C., PH. D., HOLY CROSS 
COLLEGE, BROOKLAND, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A keen observer said recently in speaking of higher education 
in the United States: 

“At no time since the thirteenth century has the desire for 
knowledge so nearly approached a mass movement. We are in 
the midst of a twentieth century revival of learning. The evi- 
dence lies on every hand. Books on history, psychology, philos- 
ophy, to the amazement of their publishers, suddenly become ‘best 
sellers.’ The colleges are forced to build stiffened dykes of re- 
quirements to keep the rising flood of students from swamping 
their facilities.” 

Approximately cne in every eight young men and young women 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty-one goes on to college. 
Four times as many young men and young women, relatively, are 
in attendance upon colleges and universities as in France or the 
British Islands; and we are still some distance off from the 
saturation point. It can be safely stated that if any young man 
or young woman of proved mental ability really wishes a higher 
education the way is likely to be found to get one. 

It is a bright, fascinating picture; but it represents mainly a 
quantitative view. The purpose of vast numbers of these young 
men and young women in going to college being purely utilitarian 
they achieve little or nothing during their stay there of that 
widening of vision and expansion of sympathies which marks the 
truly educated. The supreme problem of our colleges is, as Pres- 
ident Lowell of Harvard points out, “to induce undergraduates 
to regard education as their primary object. The American 
college youth,” he continues, “as a class, has customs, immature 
modes of thought, an attitude towards its diversions, and lack 
of a sense of responsibility for its own education, that belongs 
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to schoolboys.” Are not the colleges themselves partly respon- 
sible for this? “Mechanized and split and subdivided, as they 
are, under the hands of departmental experts,’ the incoming 
student is apt to be bewildered. Orientation courses for fresh- 
men have become a sheer necessity. With the abandonment of 
philosophy for psychology and the social sciences the college 
has no great comprehensive science the study of which is capable 
of giving a unified view of the entire educational process and 
its relation to fullest human life. Such is a qualitative view of 
the picture. It is plain that, to put it optimistically, American 
college education is still far from having reached its full develop- 
ment. 

In all this I am of course considering the cultural college or 
cultural educational scheme apart from scientific training which 
belongs rightfully to the university or the technological school. 
What share have Catholic colleges had in the immense quanti- 
tative development of American higher education? In general 
it may be said, I think, that they have shared quite fully in the 
movement, although in some features of it more fully than in 
others. In the matter of enrollment investigations made by the 
Department of Education of the N. C. W. C. show that our col- 
leges and universities increased their enrollment twenty per cent 
in the last two years while the increase in non-Catholic colleges 
and universities during the same period was only four per cent. 
We now enroll over sixty per cent of the Catholic college popu- 
lation. A consequence of the rapid increase of our collegiate 
enrollment has been that the preparatory department has been 
either dropped by the college or relegated to a more separate and 
subordinate position. 


On the material side there has been continual expansion. 
Larger and more beautiful buildings have arisen almost every- 
where. Our smallest colleges, no less than the considerable num- 
ber which now count their enrollment by thousands, have had 
to keep on constantly enlarging their accommodations. A most 
significant-and promising feature of this expansion has been that 
the money for much of it has come as a gift. It would seem 
that the Catholic public has at last been awakened to an interest 
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in Catholic higher education. There have been gifts for endow- 
ment as well as buildings; and in fact it has been made clear 
that Catholics, whether men of wealth or the habitually ready- 
minded small givers who form the bulk of a parish, are about 
as willing to contribute for the permanent endowment of  col- 
leges as for the erection of new buildings. This attitude repre- 
sents a distinctly new development. 

On the academic side too there has been corresponding expan- 
sion. We have yielded to the general tendency to enlarge and 
diversify the curriculum. I am not now discussing the wisdom 
of this. It is quite possible that we have gone too far in this 
direction and conceded too much to the utilitarian and commer- 
cial spirit of the age. The success of Holy Cross College, Massa- 
chusetts, which has with such steadfast courage clung to the old 
cultural curriculum while endeavoring to correlate the study of 
the ancient classics with the study of later literature and the 
dramatic art, raises a serious question as to the wisdom of our 
general academic policy. The fact is, however, that most of our 
colleges have adopted the academic fashions of the time, allowing 
Greek to become an optional study, cutting down the class hours 
in Latin and introducing a curriculum in general science parallel 
to the classics; while many, including even smaller colleges, have 
added a two-year pre-medical department and full four-year 
curricula in commerce and in engineering. Such changes have 
often undoubtedly helped to swell the attendance. 


What has impressed me most of all, however, is the spiritual 
forwardness of our colleges. In spite of the materialistic and 
agnostic atmosphere about us, in spite of the very considerable 
concessions we have made to the spirit of the age or the spirit of 
America—call it what you will—in the matter of student disci- 
pline, student recreations, student contacts with the outer world, 
Catholic colleges have experienced a notable religious develop- 


ment during these last two decades. This has appeared in in- 
creased devotion to the Blessed Sacrament, increased religious 
earnestness, a growing interest in the missionary activities of the 
Church,—in a word, there has been an evident strengthening and 
deepening of the hold of the faith upon the minds and hearts of 
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our college youth. The change from the conditions of a quarter 
of a century ago seems to me most striking. This change is not 
altogether due to the colleges. The bettering of the religious 
training of boys and girls in parish and preparatory schools 
would account for much of it. But the college, too, has been 
learning to do its religious work better. This question of the 
present and future development of the religious life of our stu- 
dents is too large a subject for me to attempt to deal with here 
even in outline, and I must content myself with merely calling 
attention to the fact. The situation evidently calls for the earnest 
study of our most capable religious specialists. 

We come now to the intellectual side of their work, which is 
after all as Cardinal Newman has pointed out, the raison d’étre 
of the university and, I would add, of the American college; and 
here the question may well be asked if our colleges have not in 
general been drifting with the current and if their progress like 
that of the non-Catholic colleges is not to be expressed mainly in 
terms of quantity. What special contribution are we credited 
with having made to the advancement of higher education? 
What preeminence can we point to in literature or philosophy or 
art or science? It is of course a great thing if we have not fallen 
behind; but will any one of us venture to assert that we are in 
advance? There are undoubtedly reservations to be made in 
favor of certain institutions and in respect to particular things. 
I have already called attention to one such instance. There are 
other instances. But taken as a body can it be said that our 
schools of higher learning are regarded as standing for anything 
definite or distinctive in the way of intellectual achievement ? 


Have we reason to be content in a feeling that even though we 
may not be able to show the fruits of intellectual leadership we 
have at least kept up with the others? The question involves 
the entire future of Catholic higher education. It must be 
remembered that our colleges have an apologetic purpose. It is 
a familiar experience that religious or philosophic truth to have 
appeal to educated minds must be presented in attractive literary 
form or with superior argumentative force. We know only too 
well how little it avails us to draw upon the mighty Catholic 
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geniuses of the past, a Saint Augustine, a Saint Thomas, a Bellar- 
mine, a Bossuet, unless we are able to clothe their thought or 
reasoning in language and explanation befitting the subjective 
difficulties to be overcome. It must be remembered, too, that we 
have educational traditions. When we speak of our traditions 
these arises naturally the thought of two epochs, each of which 
stands out in the history of education by reason of the unrivalled 
greatness of its Catholic schools. Both of these epochs have 
contributed imperishable elements to our Catholic heritage. Both 
were rich in experience of academic life and thought, embodied 
in written records as well as a living tradition. It is to these 
sources, it seems to me, that we must look for the principles that 
are to guide us if we would plan wisely and with large vision 
for the development of our colleges, without forgetting either our 
own apologetic purpose or the special intellectual needs of our 
time. 


The first of these epochs is that of the universities of the Mid- 
dle Ages. The background, it is true, was very different from 


our own. Europe was staunchly Catholic; still there were strong 
tendencies towards scepticism and infidelity. The leaders of 
Catholic thought turned to philosophy to find effective weapons 
for the defense of the faith in the new intellectual warfare that 
was impending. The result was scholastic philosophy. Another 
result was to make philosophy the dominant subject in the cur- 
riculum of the universities as long as Europe remained Catholic. 
Are these familiar facts without significance for us? Are the 
foundations of the faith in less danger to-day from the attacks 
of unbelieving thinkers? We know only too well that the philos- 
ophy and psychology being taught to the great majority 
of the college youth of the land is utterly hostile to the Church 
and to revealed truth. There is a singular conspiracy of silence 
as to the very existence of scholastic philosophy. It is not con- 
sidered worth the trouble of even a reference-reading acquaint- 
ance. Within a twelvemonth we have seen with astonishment 
issuing from the pen of a teacher of one of the greater univer- 
sities a history of philosophy which has taken the reading public 
by storm—a book that contains scarcely a line about that system 
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of philosophy which dominated the thought of the world for so 
many centuries and which, as we proudly claim, has persisted 
unshaken in its fundamentals down to our own day. Dr. John 
S. Zybura, in his recently published work, relates how he ques- 
tioned sixty-five outstanding philosophers throughout the Eng- 
lish-speaking world about this amazing indifference to the claims 
of scholasticism. Those who replied—about one-half of the num- 
ber—are classified thus: First, those who, very few in number, 
know scholastic philosophy and are bitterly hostile to it; second, 
those who, somewhat more numerous, make an honest effort 
through secondary sources to understand it but never succeed in 
doing so; and third, the largest number, those who completely 
ignore it, regarding it as as much out of date and without conse- 
quence for the modern world as medizval astrology or alchemy. 

An even more serious thing than the general ignoring or flout- 
ing of Catholic philosophy is that the philosophical systems re- 
placing scholasticism have produced theories of education that are 
gravely at variance with Catholic principles of life and morality. 
Such theories start in the region of speculation; but little by 
little they take on a practical character as they penetrate the pop- 
ular mind. Hence arise from time to time legislative measures 
involving sweeping changes in education which threaten to 
hamper or even endanger our own educational work. We hastily 
set to work to combat the proposed changes; but we are likely 
to forget the underlying theories from which they spring and 
from which other propositions of similar tenor are bound to 
spring up later on. 


As an example take the Smith-Towner Bill. It would have 
meant in-the long run complete Federal control of public educa- 
tion although I do not believe its authors aimed at anything of 


the kind. In the vastness and complexity of Federal administra- 
tive machinery, parental rights in education would be inevitably 
swallowed up. But what concern was shown for parental rights 
by the active proponents of the measure? Those who fought the 
Bill must have often been surprised and puzzled at the failure 
of their arguments on this point to make any impression. Why 
was this? Was it not because to a very large proportion of our 
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fellow citizens parental rights, is no longer regarded as a thing 
that is inherent in human nature and inalienable, but like right 
in general has come to be regarded merely as an expression of 
the needs of the social organism? According to this view much 
of what we call parental rights may in the course of the evolu- 
tion of ‘society be reasonably replaced by more perfect social ad- 
justments. The State may absorb parental rights in education 
because under the changed social conditions the State is more 
capable than the parent of discharging functions which have 
hitherto been ascribed to the parent. It is not difficult to discern 
back of the agitation for legislative measures such as the Smith- 
Towner Bill and the Oregon School Law the philosophy of Rous- 
seau in the Social Contract, attributing the origin of rights to 
the free combination of individual wills, or Herbert Spencer’s 
conception of society as an evolving organism, “right” being 
nothing more than a biological expression of this organism’s 
needs. 


The lesson which all this suggests for us is perfectly clear. 


Philosophy with all its branches is the most important study in 
the college and deserves first consideration in the arranging of 
the curriculum, the practical control of the various educative 
factors at work, and above all, the selection of teachers. I am 
not now considering the place of religious instruction, which be- 
longs to a different sphere. The soundness of the principle which 
I have just laid down is doubtless recognized at every Catholic 
college, at least in a theoretical way. But the important question 
is how this principle is carried out in practice. Of what use 
is it to the student to go through the courses of philosophy if he 
does not thereby become interested in its problems—if he leaves 
the college with a feeling like that of a Catholic college graduate 
who declared recently: “We were taught St. Thomas as we were 
taught Vergil as a grind without life and without joy, the conse- 
quence being that we go back to St. Thomas with about as much 
zest as we go back to the dictionary.” We cannot make philos- 
ophy really supreme in the work of the college unless the teaching 
of philosophy is illuminated by superior mental ability and teach- 
ing power. : 
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Nor is even this kind of teaching enough. Students must be 
taught or encouraged to write, to discuss, to debate. Philosoph- 
ical academies, or debating societies, or study clubs—whatever 
may be the wisest form to adopt—are almost as essential as 
classroom work. Why should there not be interscholastic philo- 
sophical debates? It is the custom nowadays to confine the sub- 
ject-matter of debates to the social and political sciences. Stu- 
dent interest has become centered in these newer sciences, which 
along with psychology, have taken the place of pure philosophy in 
so many American colleges. Philosophical debates have died out, 
even among ourselves. Here again there is involved the question 
of leadership, of fidelity to or abandonment of our traditional 
ideals. It may be well for students to give special study to social 
and political questions in preparation for debates or other pur- 
poses; but it is all-important that means should be adopted to 
prevent our brightest young men from losing interest in the study 
of genuine philosophy in this way. 

Vital teaching in the classroom naturally tends to produce 
writing and literature. Great teachers of philosophy will be 
apt to devote some of their time to writing on philosophic themes. 
The recent organization of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association, with its quarterly journal, is a most hopeful sign in 
this connection. Whether it be true that, as some one has said. 
“Most of our handbooks of philosophy might have been written 
by a machine,” it is unquestionable that here in America we have 
done comparatively little thus far to offset the flood of philosophic 
literature coming from sources both within and without the 
schools which is visibly exerting so untoward an influence upon 
the popular mind. This topic leads me to a consideration of the 
second great epoch of Catholic educational history. 

The background of the Catholic college movement of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries had many points of resemblance 
to the age in which we live. The spirit of that age was in the 
main hostile to the Church. The underlying purpose of the 
schools with which the Jesuits covered the face of Europe was 
apologetic, like our purpose to-day. The hostile world was to be 
won back to the Church and to Christ; and education, college 
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education, was the means relied on to achieve this almost hope- 
lessly difficult end. History shows how the success of the newly 
established schools carried with it everywhere victories for the 
faith. The question of immediate interest is, what made these 
schools so successful? It was because, says Professor Van Dyke, 
the Jesuit Fathers were so well trained “in polite learning and 
the elegancies of literature’ ; because, says another authority, “the 
fluent and elegant command of the Latin language gave at once 
a mastery over the vehicle of intercourse in which all learning 
was conveyed,” thus placing the Jesuits on a vantage-ground 
with regard to all the learning and the learned men of Europe. 
. The thorough training of the young Jesuits in literature was 
itself based upon most painstaking and thorough teaching in all 
the classes of Latin, from the very beginning of the grammar. 
All along the line there was insistence upon the best possible 
teaching; but there was special concern in this respect about the 
earlier years of the course. These earlier years, of course, corre- 
sponded to our high school grades. “It was an essential maxim 


’ 


of Lainez,” says Von Ranke, “that good teachers should be sup- 
plied to the lower grammatical classes. He was convinced that 
first impressions are of the utmost importance to the whole future 
life of the man and sought with discriminating judgment for men 
who having once accepted this subordinate office in teaching would 
consent to devote themselves to it for their whole lives,” the 
consequence being that, “it was found that young people gained 
more with them in six months than with other teachers in two 
years; even Protestants removed their children from distant 
schools to place them under the care of the Jesuits.” 


Science was not neglected; and the science taught was fully 
abreast of the times. In many instances, in, fact, and in many 
fields of knowledge, Jesuits were pioneers in the scientific achieve- 
ments of those days. But in the colleges science was never 
allowed to usurp the place of literature as an educative instrument 
either in matter or in method. The chief aim was always the 


power of literary expression. By this was meant no mere study 
of words, but “the art of thinking, of reasoning, of imagining, 
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of idealizing, of clarifying ideas and persuading their acceptance ; 
the art of embodying truth, beauty, and the good in language.” 


We would not, even if we could, bring back to our colleges 
the scheme of studies of those sixteenth and sevententh century 
schools. Our world is too different from theirs. The sciences of 
to-day to a fairly representative degree have a rightful place in 
the curriculum, as have the modern languages and other subjects. 
Still the question remains—the same to-day as a quarter of a 
century ago, or a century ago, for that matter—as to whether 
“the power of literary expression,” as just explained, should not 
be made the principal aim of the college curriculum so far as 
regards purely secular studies, rather than the mixed ideal of 
to-day, resulting from the intermingling of several distinct mental 
disciplines placed side by side as of equal educative value. I 
need starcely remind you that the English language and litera- 
ture is for us what Latin was for the medizval and early Jesuit 
schools—the main vehicle of intercourse with the learning and 
the learned men of the world in which we live and have to do 
our work. Latin and Greek are important, in a sense as impor- 
tant as ever, but only as contributory disciplines. 


Whatever may be the answer this question deserves there can 
be little doubt that our colleges would gain a great deal by re- 
adopting certain features of the older ideals and perhaps even 
of the older methods. In the first place the dropping of Greek 
or the making it an optional study where it may seem advisable 
to do either should be made an opportunity for strengthening the 
work in English by adding additional courses in literature, such 
as specific courses in the history and the art of the drama. The 
replacement of Greek or of some of the years of Latin merely 
by courses in science of whatsoever kind, can result only in a 
relative disadvantage to literature. This is scarcely less true 
when the substitute is the elementary teaching of a modern lan- 
guage. The first two years of a modern language are a study in 
grammar with little besides; and whatever excuse there may be 
for bringing this into the college curriculum, such elementary 
work surely cannot be regarded as the equivalent of collegiate 
work in one of the great classical literatures. 
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Secondly, just as creative composition was always the end 
kept in view in the teaching of the classics in the older schools, 
so likewise the teaching of literature to-day should be consistently 
from the viewpoint of art rather than of science. It might seem 
superfluous to call attention to this. The fact is, however, that 
even in the teaching of literature it is the spirit and methods of 
science that prevail as the work is generally carried on. Catholic 
colleges have not gone so far in this direction as the others, 
but the general tendency is perceptibly having its effect upon us. 
In many of our colleges composition does not make up nearly 
so much of the work of the ordinary classes in English as it 
formerly did. Literary societies are gone out of fashion; in 
some Catholic colleges they either do not exist at all or their 
existence is more or less spasmodic and precarious. It has been 
observed that the college literary magazine is rapidly disappear- 
ing. “We are in danger,” says a voice from Yale, “of losing the 
force for literary production by the undergraduate, if we have 
not already lost it.” It might well be asked if our own college 


magazines are not showing the effect of the same tendency. A 
special study of this matter would probably furnish material for 
a worth while paper for the Association. At any rate our tradi- 
tional ideal in this respect is clear and it should be steadily main- 
tained—the ideal of teaching literature as an art and by methods 
proper to art. 


Finally, there is a most significant contrast between our ways 
of educating and those of the great Catholic schools of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries in the lessened emphasis that 
is now placed upon the necessity of able and effective teachers 
in the lower classes. This may perhaps be accounted for partly 
because so many of our freshmen get their high school instruc- 
tion in schools that are not under our control. Many of them 
come ill-prepared for the work of the lower years of the Arts 
course. Yet it may fairly be asked should not this very condi- 
tion such as we find it argue for strenuous maintenance of the 
ancient policy rather than for its abandonment? Young college 
graduates without having made any further study of the sub- 
jects in English which they are to teach would prove poor or 
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mediocre teachers even with a class of capable freshmen, at least 
during their earlier years of teaching; how hopeless their task 
becomes, when but ill-prepared themselves, they have to deal with 
classes such as usually come to us from the lower schools! 


A writer in a Catholic periodical told recently of an investiga- 
tion he made in a city containing a Catholic population of 400,000 
of the extent to which Catholic books are bought or taken from 
libraries. A Catholic bookseller assured him that only priests 
and nuns as a rule buy Catholic books. The librarian of a Catho- 
lic free library attached to the public library had the same story: 
Catholic children were the best patrons but by the time they 
reached the third year of high school they had largely lost 
their interest in books. “There must be a systematic campaign 
waged by teachers and priests,” she said, “to popularize Catholic 
books.” The writer made no reference to Catholic patronage of 
literature in general. But we know that in spite of the efforts 
of our ablest teachers the greater number of our college youth 
carry away with them from the campus no living interest in 
literature in any proper sense of the word. 

It is here, then, most of all that we may profit by a study of 
the ideals of the past. It is in the freshman and sophomore 
classes that we must lay the foundations of our intellectual fu- 
ture. A living interest in literature must be created among these 
younger students from the very beginning of their college work. 
The most capable teachers are needed for the task. Others will 
be powerless to accomplish it. The aim must be to arouse and 
stimulate all to an appreciation and love of books and reading. 
Most of our young men are easily capable of this, especially if 
able teaching is coordinated with judicious employment of the 
traditional extra-curricular means for fostering literary ambition. 
A ‘concerted effort by all our colleges along this line might 
easily lead within a generation or two to their acquirement of a 
real preeminence in the art of teaching literature among American 
institutions of higher learning, a preeminence which could not 
fail to give birth to what we now so sadly lack—an American 
Catholic literature that is truly literary. 

| am afraid that I have kept you too long in going over mat- 
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ters that you are quite familiar with, in touching upon problems 
that you may have already dealt with in your own faculty 
meetings and perhaps brought to some satisfactory conclusion. 
My purpose has been to afford a more general view, not merely 
of the things I have touched upon, but of these things viewed 
from the standpoint of common, fundamental interests. Our col- 
leges, I think it may be said, have about reached the stage of 
maturity. They stand strong and confident, grounded upon ele- 
ments which many of the greater colleges and universities, with 
all their wealth of endowment, can never hope to possess. They 
have really little to fear from rivalry. The multiplication of 
Newman Halls cannot threaten their position. There is but one 
element in their makeup which still awaits full development, and 
that is intellectuality. The development of this to a superior 
degree in any important respect will, when added to the elements 
of superiority which they already enjoy, place them out of the 
reach of rivalry, so far as regards serious-minded Catholics. 
There can be no surer or more fruitful way of achieving such 
intellectual superiority, it seems to me, than by assimilating more 
completely in some such ways as have been suggested the spirit 
and the ideals of our own noble educational traditions. 
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GRADUATE STUDY AND CATHOLIC EDUCATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


REVEREND ALPHONSE M. SCHWITALLA, S. J., DEAN, GRADUATE 
SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY 


President Ray Lyman Wilbur of Stanford has recently pointed 
out the danger to education and particularly to higher education 
in viewing “standards, quality and progress as synonymous 
terms.” That there has been a development in the United States 
of standards in higher education there can be no doubt, but it 
has been seriously questioned whether that development has made 
for a better quality in education and hence whether it really 
implies progress. It is not my purpose here to enter into this 
discussion. If I introduce my subject by calling attention to an 
admittedly existing confusion, I do so only to make it emphat- 
ically clear that in pleading as I intend to do for a fuller devel- 
opment of graduate study in organized graduate schools in our 
Catholic institutions of higher learning, this is not being done 
because of any dissatisfaction with the status of Catholic schol- 
arship in our country nor with the tacit or expressed admission 
of educational inadequacy in our institutions, but only because 
in my opinion, whatever that might be worth, we are failing to 
seize to the fullest extent opportunities of immeasurable import 
for the prestige of Catholic higher education. 


Status oF HiGHer Epucation.—There are various ways of 
measuring the development of graduate study and of estimating 
the present status of higher education in this country. No meas- 
ure, however, seem more readily applicable than the number of 
doctorates conferred in our American universities. Since accu- 
rate figures for humanistic studies are less readily accessible we 
may take as such a measure the number of degrees conferred 
in the sciences. This number has been increased sixfold since 
1900. Quoting figures by decades, in 1900 one hundred and two 
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doctorates were conferred in the sciences by forty-two institu- 
tions; in 1910 one hundred and eighty were conferred; in 1920 
three hundred and twenty-five and in 1925 six hundred and 
twenty-one. If the present rate of increase is continued by 1930 
approximately seven hundred and fifty doctorates should be con- 
ferred. What is true of the total number of doctorates in the 
sciences is true with equal emphasis of the doctorate degrees in 
the various sciences taken individually. When the figures for 
1916 are compared with those for 1925 the various sciences show 
increases in this respect ranging between 200 and 40 per cent. 

Unfortunately comparable figures are not readily accessible 
for the Master’s degree. It is clear, however, that the recent in- 
sistence of the standardizing agencies upon this degree as a 
qualification for teachers of high school and college subjects, is 
giving enormous impetus to the formulation of accepted policies 
regarding it. It can be confidently predicted that despite the 
opposing tendency which seemingly is already initiated since it 
has been shown that dispensing with the. Master’s degree tends 
to diminish the A. B.-Ph. D. span by several years, and therefore 
ambitious students are more and more encouraged to ambition the 
highest formal academic honors, the needs of collegiate and other 
institutions for qualified and recognized teachers will be met 
by a rapidly increasing supply of Masters to fill the positions 
clamoring for occupants. These developments imply a momen- 
tous change in American higher education. While definite figures 
are not available, it still seems true that the increase in the num- 
ber of graduate students is proportionately paralleling the increase 
in the college population. In fact, there seems to be definite 
indications that the velocity of increase in the number of higher 
degrees is greater than that in the number of undergraduate 
degrees. It is obvious that a constantly increasing number of 
men and women are entering into the higher classes of our edu- 
cated citizenship. 

What these quantitative developments will effect in the quality 
of our education as a whole no one can foresee, but this much is 
a matter of present interest to my auditors, that these develop- 
ments have undoubtedly thrown the highest responsibility upon 
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our colleges and universities. The latter are now confronted 
with problems more serious than any that they have ever faced. 
With the increasing number of graduate students the universities 
must first of all solve the problem of preserving standards of 
graduate study. The old-time graduate student who was a com- 
panion, helper and friend of a man of outstanding achievement 
in his chosen field, is rapidly being metamorphosed into a stand- 
ardized student moulded into an elaborate system of credits and 
prerequisites. The Ph. D. degree, which at one time meant 
solid academic achievement, is to-day in some places being evalu- 
ated in terms of semester hours with decreasing emphasis upon 
the content of the course through which such credits were earned. 

Large numbers demand administrative machinery. The uni- 
versities have not been slow to understand the problem. Voices 
have been raised in protest against the systematization of achieve- 
ment which by its very nature cannot be systematized. As long 
as the public demands the highest kind of education which the 
universities can give, the universities are forced to try to supply 


the need, and in what other way can they supply it except by 
the admittedly crude methods that have been devised. Perhaps 
a better day is coming when scholarship will be placed upon a 
more secure basis. 


CoMPARABLE CONDITIONS IN CATHOLIC EpucATION.—And what 
role in this development are our Catholic institutions playing? It is 
difficult to apply the same criterion which has been used above. 
In the period between 1916 and 1925 the Catholic University 
conferred only sixteen doctorates in the sciences and Notre Dame 
one, to mention only the two Catholic schools which are gen- 





* Since the above was written the National Research Council has published its 
brochure ‘Doctorates Conferred in the Sciences by the American Universities, 1925- 
1926.”” Statistics given include those for three Catholic universities, the Catholic 
University of America, Fordham University and Notre Dame University. During 
1926 the first named conferred six doctorates in the sciences, the second two, and 
Notre Dame none, so that a total of eight doctorates were conferred by Catholic 
institutions included in this list. The total number of doctorates conferred by forty- 
nine institutions included in the list amounted to seven hundred and forty. In this 
year, therefore, the Catholic institutions conferred one per cent of the total number 
of doctorates. Obviously the new statistics will not change the conclusions drawn 
from the figures above. 
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erally included in the educational statistics compiled by the weekly 
periodical, Science. This means that out of six hundred and 
twenty-one doctorates in the sciences conferred during that 
decade these two Catholic institutions conferred only seventeen, 
which is approximately three per cent.* 

Even granting that twice the number we have stated for the 
sciences were conferred by Catholic institutions in philosophy 
and the humanities, and that other Catholic institutions besides 
the two we have mentioned conferred doctorates, it is hardly 
conceivable that the numbers thus added would bring the total 
number of doctorates conferred by Catholic institutions beyond 
ten per cent of the number conferred by all institutions. Ac- 
cepting the estimate that we Catholics form somewhat more than 
17 per cent of the population of the United States and the fur- 
ther estimate, admittedly rough, that the number of Catholics in 
our Catholic colleges and universities form about 12 per cent of 
the general college population, it is obvious that the percentage 
of doctorates of philosophy granted to Catholics by Catholic insti- 
tutions is commensurate neither with the Catholic population in 
respect to the general population of the country nor with the 
Catholic college population in respect to the general college 
population. 

Other statistical methods readily available of estimating the 
influence of the Catholic institutions upon higher education seem 
just as unsatisfactory in assisting us in arriving at a true estimate 
of the situation. In the Directory of Catholic Colleges and 
Schools compiled by the National Catholic Welfare Council for 
1926 thirty-four institutions are listed either as having fully or- 
ganized graduate schools or as having conferred the Master’s and 
Doctor’s degrees during 1925 or as having specified and published 
requirements for such degrees. Manifestly it is not helpful to 
group such diversities for the purpose of statistical study. But 
taking the figures for what they are worth these thirty-four 
institutions in 1926 conferred three hundred and seventy-one 
Master’s degrees and in the volume quoted fourteen of them 
are cited as having conferred five hundred and two Doctor’s de- 
grees, In these totals, however, the Doctorate in Medicine and 
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probably also in Dentistry are included, at least in the figures 
quoted for St. Louis, Georgetown, Marquette and Creighton 
Universities. It probably would be fair to estimate that not more 
than forty doctorates of Philosophy at most were conferred by 
the Catholic universities in the year under consideration. The 
situation obviously is not without its threats and dangers on the 
one hand nor without its hopes and promises on the other. We 
do not care in this particular place to enter upon the vexed ques- 
tion of the educational position of our Catholic institutions, par- 
ticularly our universities, in comparison with non-Catholic insti- 
tutions of similar rank, but this much I believe can be said with- 
out fear of question or contradiction, that we surely have not 
sufficiently stressed the importance of the development of our 
graduate schools, organized or unorganized. As a consequence 
our Catholic institutions are not keeping step with others in the 
achievement of that educational influence which by virtue of 
their history, their numbers and the soundness of their educa- 
tional policy they have a conceded right to attain. 


FuRTHER DEVELOPMENT OF GRADUATE SCHOOLS.—In other re- 
spects, too, it is necessary for us seriously to consider the situation 
of our graduate schools. In at least one of our States to-day high 
school teachers must have attained a Master’s degree and the 
trend of legislation is decidedly upward so that it may well be 
expected that in a comparatively few number of years these 
higher requirements will be generally enforced. At the present 
time also in some cities and States it is demanded that superin- 
tendents of instruction and principals as well as other adminis- 
trative officials should have the Doctor’s degree, and in those 
localities in which this requirement is not definitely formulated 
it is still noticed that persons having such higher degrees are in 
a better position for attainment of prominence than those not 
so educationally distinguished. We note, too, that in many of 
these places the teaching personnel in the public school system 
is made up largely of Catholic teachers. If therefore these young 
men and women are desirous of educational preeminence they 
are confronted with the dilemma either of getting their higher 
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degrees from non-Catholic institutions or of contenting them- 
selves with minor positions in the educational system. We Cath- 
olics feel that neither of these alternatives is desirable and yet 
with our theoretical opposition to education in non-religious 
institutions we are still not active enough to assist those who are 
qualified by their gifts and their undergraduate attainments to 
ambition the highest position within the power of the educational 
world to confer. 

In addition to this problem another presents itself which is 
even more urgent. The secular standardizing agencies are pay- 
ing an increasing amount of attention to the degrees of the 
teachers in our colleges and universities. In general the situation 
is being viewed by such organizations as the North Central Asso- 
ciation with the greatest sympathy, but there still is definite and 
pronounced recognition of the fact that many of the degrees now 
held by teachers in accredited schools, if measured by present 
standards of educational development, may be found to be ques- 
tionable. There is considerable diffidence, moreover, in investi- 
gating the various graduate degrees previously conferred for fear 
of opening a question that has so long been a matter of dispute 
in these standardizing agencies concerning the relative standing 
of the denominational and non-sectarian colleges and universities. 


In the North Central Association at the present time the stand- 
ards for the accrediting of a college demand that all teachers 
should have at least a Master’s degree, and that too in the sub- 
ject which they are teaching, before the courses taught can re- 
ceive full recognition. All directors of departments, moreover, 
are required to have Ph. D. degrees. This association, moreover, 
demands that a standard college should have eight departments. 
It can readily be seen that comparatively few of the institutions 
at present non-accredited can qualify for full educational recogni- 
tion by the North Central Association. The Southern Educa- 
tional Association makes similar demands and while the eastern 
schools are at the present time not confronted by the same de- 
mands as the institutions in the south and in the middle west, 
there seems every likelihood that at least indirect external pres- 
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sure will be brought sooner or later to minimize the comparative 
academic freedom which they have heretofore enjoyed. 

I would not be understood that all this is in any sense a special 
problem to Catholic institutions. It is rather the problem of the 
smaller college whatever its character or religious affiliation. In 
fact the special position of Catholic institutions in this respect 
is sympathetically viewed by the North Central Association, The 
Secretary’s report for 1926 (N. C. A. Quarterly, I, p. 31) con- 
tains this paragraph: “For various reasons within some of the 
religious orders of the Catholic Church it is advantageous that 
part and sometimes all of the graduate work of the teachers 
should be done at a graduate school conducted by the order.” 
It is obvious from this statement that the Secretary of the North 
Central Association, President Hughes of Miami University, has 
grasped to some extent at least the complexities of the present 
Catholic educational situation. This is but another evidence of 
the insight manifested by him on a previous occasion when he 
openly expressed the opinion that sooner or later the accrediting 
of Catholic institutions should be done by the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association as a generally accepted standardizing agency. 
We may adopt one of several attitudes towards such a “conces- 
sion”. We may smile or grow wroth at its implications, depend- 
ing entirely upon the particular implication which comes first to 
our mind. But this much seems certain, we are at present very 
far from such a consummation. If we would hasten the day of 
its advent, perhaps no other single undertaking of ours could 
more fully substantiate our claim to such autonomy than the 
energetic and effective development of the graduate schools under 
Catholic auspices. The American University Association, too, 
takes as the criterion of continued eligibility for membership the 
number of students who progress to advanced studies. 


Tue Neep oF Catuotic TEACHERS.—If these statements of 
mine mean anything they are all directed pointedly towards this 
conclusion. It is most desirable that there should be a well-de- 
fined, a well-organized and a well-executed policy in our Catholic 
schools for the prosecution of graduate studies. Moreover, a 
consideration of the wider aspects of the question leads to a sub- 
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Sstantiation of this conclusion. I shall touch upon them only 
briefly since in some of their phases they form the truisms of 
Catholic educational policy. We are all of us ambitious for 
the prestige of the Catholic teacher and scholar. With the de- 
velopment of the professional schools of medicine and law, of 
education, of dentistry, of engineering, and so forth, in our Cath- 
olic institutions of learning, the need for Catholic men and 
women to fill chairs in those schools has become increasingly 
emphatic. Considering the difficulties of the situation we have 
met the problems of Catholic higher professional education with 
remarkable success. In principle, too, we are probably all in 
agreement that as far as possible all the chairs in a Catholic 
college or university should be occupied by Catholics. Per- 
sonally I would not care to commit myself to any smaller ambi- 
tion. It must be our hope as a consequence that our institutions 
of higher learning may produce men of such acknowledged 
leadership in their various departments that their appointment 
to positions of educational influence and distinction will depend 
not upon their Catholicity alone but a!so upon generally recog- 
nized scholarly achievements. Those of us who have had to 
face the problem of securing duly qualified Catholic teachers 
not only for positions of professorial rank to which men only of 
outstanding merit can be appointed, but sometimes even for 
subordinate instructorships, will sympathize heartily with any 
concerted and well-considered plan for the furtherance of an ade- 
quate supply of such much-needed men. It is not bias and big: 
otry, I need hardly remark, that inspires us with the hope of 
one day filling the chairs of our Catholic institutions with men 
and women of our own faith. If it is necessary for an educa- 
tional institution that its entire faculty should be unanimous 
in support of the fundamental educational policies of the ad- 
ministration; if, generally speaking, the best results in education 
can be secured by unity of instructional aim and consistency 
of interpretation in the training of the pupil, and finally if this 
unanimity cannot be secured except through fundamental oneness 
in the philosophy of life, there can be little room for discussion 
concerning the advisability, whatever we may think of the feasi- 
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bility, of having entirely Catholic staffs for our Catholic insti- 
tutions. If in the past we have not succeeded in achieving this 
ideal, the evidence does not point to an impossibility but rather 
to the need of a sharper clarification of aim and an intensified 
striving in effort. 


CATHOLIC ScHOLARSHIP.—As a final consideration I would 
put before you the words of Cardinal Mercier. In 1891 he said: 


“We Catholics resign ourselves too easily to the rdle of being 
mere retailers of science; too few... have any ambition to work 
at what might be called science in the making; too few .. . aim 
at gathering the materials which must serve in the future to form 
the new synthesis of science and Christian philosophy .... To 
form in greater numbers men who will devote themselves to 
science for itself . .. . men who will work at first hand in fash- 
ioning the materials of the edifice of science and who will con- 
tribute to its gradual construction .... who will create the re- 
sources which this work demands; such at the present time should 
be the twofold aim of the efforts of all who are solicitous for 
the prestige of the Church in the world and for the efficacy of 
its action on the souls of men.” 

And surely our colleges and universities are solicitous for the 


prestige of the Church and its efficacy on the souls of men. 


A quarter of a century has passed since those words were spoken. 
To-day even they may serve as a rallying cry for our Catholic 
schools. Much has been accomplished since the days of 1891 
particularly in this country. The responsibilities for the fur- 
therance of the task discussed by the great Cardinal educator, 
however, rest just as weightily to-day as they did then upon 
our institutions of higher learning. The research ideal, com- 
bining as it does broad culture with intensified scholarship, is 
most sympathetic to a Catholic heart that understands. Every 
field of humanistic, historical and scientific research is the le- 
gitimate vlace of unrestricted labor for the Catholic graduate 
school. And if we must listen, though why we must I cannot 
understand, to the criticism that we are thus but duplicating 
the efforts of other institutions, I cannot see any force in the 
argument unless it be that there should be but one institution 
of research in each particular field in the world. Only thus would 
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we avoid duplication. If then we must avoid over-lapping, and if 
there must be a division of labor between the Catholic and the 
non-Catholic institution, how wide are the fields into which only 
one with Catholic backgrounds and Catholic training can pene- 
trate. One’s heart burns with enthusiastic ardor when reviewing 
the recondite recesses in the mysteries of nature into which none 
are so well qualified to peer for the first time as are the eyes 
of the Catholic research worker. Modern history perennially 
interpenetrated by a spirit specifically Catholic; philosophy vital- 
ized by revelation; literature glorified by our faith; science itself 
but an externalization of recondite metaphysics; the fine arts, 
harmonizing in their way the finite with the infinite; all these 
and the major fields of human study offer problems which the 
Catholic college and university alone are competent to investi- 
gate sympathetically, critically and thoroughly. Surely we can- 
not rest satisfied with the things that have been done. We must 
still continue our striving so that the mental and social emolu- 
ments of our endeavor may gladden ourselves and the Church 
to which we owe our treasures, and may in their time affect 


for indescribable good the world which must eventually profit 
by every newly-discovered insight into the preambles and sequelae 
of our faith. The fostering of such scholarship with its results 
would be a work most characteristically worthy of our Catholic 
institutions. 


Now all that I have pleaded for, it must be confessed, could 
be achieved through individual effort, but institutional effort, 
organized in graduate schools, should attain the results hoped for 
with greater efficiency. I am not pleading for more graduate 
schools in our Catholic institutions, but I do plead for the de- 
velopment, extensively as well as internally, of those already 
existing; I plead for a fuller recognition of the importance of 
the graduate school in our Catholic system; I plead for the most 
cordial educational support of the colleges; and finally, I plead 
for the most exact, if need be, the most self-sacrificing adher- 
ence to standards in the development which is to come. And 
since the tasks already undertaken, or still to be undertaken are 
so numerous; since the standards are not as yet fully established ; 
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since, therefore, there is reason for abundant caution and for 
that mutual support that cannot but come from mutual under- 
standing ; may I ask that under the inspiration and with the au- 
thority of this Association a committee be formed to study the 
present status of graduate studies in the colleges and univer- 
sities of the Catholic Educational Association and to report its 
findings at the next annual meeting. With a survey of the situ- 
ation in hand we may hope more effectively and successfully to 
formulate such policies as the actual situation may demand. 
DISCUSSION 

Dr. Epwarp A. Firzpatrick: I find myself in substantial accord with 
Father Schwitalla on his four main points, (1) the changes in character 
and extent of graduate study, (2) the role of Catholic colleges, (3) the 
arguments for a well-defined, well organized and well executed policy, and 
may I add, a substantially sound policy, and (4) the need for some kind 
of study and organization to clarify aim and purposes and to give direction 
to graduate study. There are some details I may note briefly. 

Father Schwitalla’s point is correct regarding the increasing span be- 
tween the A. B. and Ph. D. when the M. A. is granted. It should be re- 
membered in this connection that Master’s degrees are a convenient excuse 
for telling graduate students they may not go on for a Ph. D. But the in- 
creased span does not mean longer study but interrupted study. I am not 
sure I know what Father Schwitalla means by “voices have been raised in 
protest against the systematization of achievement which in its nature can- 
not be systematized.” I raise the question merely because the sentence 
might be used to compromise us on the very point implied in the paper it- 
self. 

I hope we shall never lump into a single figure such disparate things as 
are included in the thirty-four institutions: namely, fully organized graduate 
schools, schools which have conferred the master’s and doctor’s degrees, 
and schools that have specified and published requirements for higher 
degrees. Do let our statistics for Catholic schools show that we know the 
elements of statistics. There cannot very well be any division of labor 
between Catholic and non-Catholic schools on that basis. If, however, 
Columbia and California have excellent Chinese departments for graduate 
study the Catholic institution need not provide one for completeness. But 
as between Catholic institutions themselves some concentration of effort 
will in all probability prove desirable and some consideration of our prob- 
lem on a national or regional basis with some division of labor cooperatively 
entered into ourselves. 

The work 6f the graduate school and of the professional schools raised 
the entire question of university education, too large a topic for the 
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present discussion. But perhaps we must here make a distinction, which 
President Butler makes in his introduction to Paulsen’s German Universities : 

“A university is not to be confounded with a college, however large or 
however ancient, or with a college and a surrounding group of technical or 
professional faculties or schools. A university is any institution where 
students, adequately trained by previous study of the liberal arts and 
sciences, are led into special fields of learning and research by teachers of 
high excellence and originality; and where, by the agency of libraries, 
museums, laboratories, and publications, knowledge is conserved, advanced, 
and disseminated.” 

Perhaps if we Keep this distinction in mind and accept this point of 
view, we should instantly discard the husks of university education which 
we give and the shell of university organization which we have and confine 
ourselves to jobs more nearly within the range of our available personnel 
and educational equipment, and within the costs which our endowments 
and income could maintain and improve. I refer in this statement to insti- 
tutions under all forms of management, for I want to consider to-day the 
general problem. 

One of the most insidious and demoralizing ideas in colleges is the no- 
tion or ideal, as you please, of institutional completeness. Perhaps there 
is no greater waste or misuse of educational resources than the attempt 
of institutions to undertake work for which they are not prepared with 
trained personnel, adequate equipment, and sufficient funds. It constitutes 


what President Pritchet refers to euphemistically as a lack of educational 
patriotism. A term which he defines not euphemistically but bluntly and 
directly as: “A university (any educational institution) has a mission 
greater than the formation of a large student body or the attainment of 
institutional completeness, namely, the duty of loyalty to the standards 
of common honesty, of intellectual sincerity, of scientific accuracy.” 


The situation does not call for a multiplication of graduate schools. 
This can only do harm, unless such schools as are established in accordance 
with such standards as will be suggested. In fact, if anything, the actual 
situation probably calls for a reduction of graduate schools where’ the 
present achievement is low and the probabilities of improvement slight. The 
severest criticisms of Catholic graduate schools should come from within 
the group. No motto of “getting by” but eminent service should be the 
guiding spirit. And no other ideal will serve. A graduate school based 
on mediocrity, routine instruction, academic book-keeping merely, is only 
a name. Intellectual distinction, eminent achievement, the highest stan- 
dards, these must characterize every aspect of the graduate school. 

There is a sense, coming closer to our subject, in which the work in 
the graduate school may be called professional and vocational. The work 
in the graduate school is largely a preparation for the profession of schol- 
arship, or research, of university teaching, or even high school teaching. 
But there may seem to be this common element, the spirit of the two 
disciplines are essentially different. One is largely a training in skill and 
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technique with informational backgrounds and the other still retains largely 
that spirit of liberal training, of enlargement of mind and heart which 
we have thought was the purpose of general undergraduate training. So 
it will be necessary to differentiate the two trainings, even though, as I 
believe, the possibilities of liberalizing the professional training is great 
and pedagogically feasible. But I see that subject is to be discussed in 
some form on another part of the program. 

This first point prompts a second one. In the study of the professions 
there is being clearly marked two definite kinds of study of the field—a 
professional study aimed to train the practitioner and the graduate study 
for the educational purpose of developing the curriculum, and for the pro- 
fessional purpose of pointing out wider relations of the professions to 
civilization, of improving practice and of learning the history, of formulat- 
ing the philosophy and the organizing sciences underlying the practice. 

Professor Pound of Harvard, in the Harvard University Report 1924- =, 
points out this need for graduate study as follows: 

“Here, as elsewhere, we must turn to investigation and research carried 
on by competent scholars under conditions of permanence of tenure, in- 
dependence, scientific spirit, library facilities, continuity of study and possi- 
bility of studying subjects as a whole rather than in detached fragments, 
which alone can give confidence in the results. For the law schools have 
more to do than to turn out skillful craftsmen, well trained in the art of the 
lawyer’s craft. There have been times when no more was needed. But 
in a time when the apparatus of justice and the means of legally maintain- 
ing the social order are inadequate to the new tasks imposed upon them 
by social and economic changes and mechanical developments, lawyers 
must be able to do their part in creative adaptation of legal materials and 
legal institutions to these tasks, and they may do so effectively only in case 
legal education, in part at least, is turned in the direction of such problems. 
No revolution in legal education is called for. But a deve’opment in the 
new direction is imperative. Indeed, such a development has been going on 
for some time through the rise of graduate instruction and research in 
connection therewith. 


“As things are, graduate instruction and research suffer in all American 
law schools from having to be, as it were, parasitic on the ordinary pro- 
fessional instructions. There must be adequate endowment of these ac- 
tivities if law schools are to do the work demanded of them by the con- 
ditions of administration of justice to-day.” 


But this tendency or fact stands out that the graduate instruction in 
the fields of the various professions should be under the administration of 
the graduate faculty and be controlled by the ideals of graduate study. 
It should not be the function of the professional school, just as the more 
general study is not a function of the college of liberal arts. And per- 
haps it would be well to clarify this in our terminology by referring to 
the organization of graduate work, not as the graduate school, but as the 
University of California does the graduate division. 

Perhaps the question of graduate instruction can be brought most sharply 
te an issue by formulating a set of standards for a graduate school. The 
following standards are therefore proposed: 
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1.. A college of liberal arts meeting the usual standards with reference to 
personnel, teaching load, endowment, educational equipment, and library. 
The most important requirement being the requirement with reference to 
personnel, the existence of light organized departments with Doctors of 
Philosophy or equivalent training in charge of departments. 


2. An adequate trained personnel. This will require a close cooperation 
between the deans of the college of liberal arts and the dean of the 
graduate school. 


8. Graduate instruction should not be begun until the university is 
equipped according to these standards to give at least a master’s degree 
in three fields of study. (One-department graduate schools should be dis- 
continued unless there is a highly exceptional man available for the par- 
ticular department.) 


4. Adequate specialized library facilities or convenient access to them, 
and, where necessary, specialized laboratory facilities in each field in which 
graduate work is offered. 


. 


5. An organized administrative agency either as the dean and faculty 
of a graduate school or division, or a graduate committee in less formal 
organizations. 


6. Specialized courses in which at least the majority of students are 
graduate—or directed study of individuals in exceptional cases under proper 
safeguarding of a program of work filed with and approved by the Dean 
or Committee in advance. 


%. Limitation of courses for graduate credit to fields of study in which 
there is trained sersonnel, adequate librar~ facilities, and specialized courses. 


8. Students adequately prepared by a general curriculum with definite 
continuous study in at least the major field proposed for graduate study and 
holding a baccalaureate degree of recognized standing. 


9. It would be desirable, but not necessary, to have endowment of an 
instrumentality for the publication of research, or a university press in a 
genuine sense. (Or perhaps a cooperative enterprise could be developed 
for all the Catholic graduate schools—a cooperative university press.) This 
should provide competent editorial supervision, both literary and scientific. 


10. And the preceding standard would imply that the university was 
producing or stimulating work either in the field of research, (or new 
applications of knowledge) worthy of publication. 

Whatever I have to say at this time will be confined to the second 
standard—the supreme need of organized instruction, an adequate trained 
personnel. It will be worth while ultimately to work out standards under 
each heading. For the present it may be well to state in summary form 
some observations, cautions and suggestions on this important problem. 


1. The workman is worthy of his hire. He did not take the vow of 
poverty. 


2. In every field in which graduate study is offered there should be 
at least one man with a Ph. D. training in the particular subject, and it 
would be desirable to add with a record of work published (or real con- 
structive service done) since he received h’s Doctor’s decree. 
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3. A careful examination should be made of the record of every man 
engaged and at least before putting him on the graduate faculty. There 
are too many persons loose who have “completed everything but the 
thesis.” There are too many Ph. D’s. that are not worth anything. At 
Marquette we have developed the habit of asking for a transcript of the 
record of the men on the faculty. 


4, Graduate schools cannot be “maintained” out of the fag-ends of the 
time and energy of teachers who are already carrying heavy schedules 
of undergraduate instruction. 


5. The engagement of a few professors for exclusively graduate 
instruction may be a desirable thing as a stimulus to others. 

6. For the most part instructors should teach in both graduate and 
undergraduate schools. 


7. It is important that heads of departments of undergraduate depart- 
ments should be sympathetic toward graduate instruction and should know 
what it is. This is true in departments not giving graduate instruction as 
well as the others. 


8. On the basis of personnel (and sometimes on library facilities) 
distinctions should be made between fields of study as follows: (1) Major 
for Doctor’s degree. (2) Major for Master’s degree—or Minor for Doc- 
ter’s. (3) Minor for Master’s degree. (4) No graduate study. 

I have attempted to indicate the definite way we must think about the 
question of graduate instruction in Catholic colleges. And this leads me 
to the final question: The nature of an organization for the promotion of 
Catholic scholarship and educational influence through graduate instruction. 
I think very decidedly that such an organization should exist. I think it 
should be animated by “those standards of common honesty, intellectual 
sincerity, and scientific accuracy” to which I have referred. I think it 
should aim primarily not so much as a classifying agency but as an educa- 
tional agency. This perhaps it will be desirable to indicate in a little more 
detail. And in what I say I am applying to this field the fruitful experi- 
ence of the American College of Surgeons with reference to the standard- 
ization of hospitals. They set up a standard which could be printed in 
a single sheet. They set out and made surveys of hospitals. They ap- 
proved hospitals that met the standard. As they went along they gave the 
hospitals aid in working out their problems. They proceeded to develop 
the standards with developing experience. They built up an information 
service. Dr. MacEachern was available for aid in helping solve prob- 
lems or provide demonstrations. 

If the organization were to be actually effective now the proposed stand- 
ards could be worked over, a survey of the field made—and a beginning 
of what I regard as an absolute essential—an information and service 
agency capable of furnishing promptly information on any question or 
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problem of university organization, and with personnel capable of going 
into a situation, surveying and not merely reporting on but outlining 
the necessary changes to improve or correct a situation—and this within 
the family. Such a service organization would not be difficult in effect. 
In fact for college administration we have had to create the essentials of 
it at Marquette in connection with the course on university administration 
we are giving this summer,—and for the university itself Father Fox has 
organized a similar agency, a Central Bureau of Information and Sta- 
tistics, which helps him to bring to bear on our individual problems our 
own cumulative experience and the available experience of all other 
universities. 
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A COLLEGE COURSE IN RELIGION 


REVEREND GEORGE MARR, C. S. C., NOTRE DAME UNIVERSITY, 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 


Theze is no chance for discussion of the fundamental “what” 
in a religion course. Necessarily the subject-matter is our divine 
faith, truths, principles, practice and defense, that is, dogma, 
moral, apologetics with scriptural and traditional sources and 
historical settings and rational grounds of credibility. Whether 
the student be Thomas Aquinas or Willie Saphead Doolittle, 
Teresa of Avila or Hazel Nutt, the study of religion is a com- 
pendium of theology and resolves itself into a more or less judi- 
cious hitting of the high spots according to capacity of student and 
professor and the time limit of the course. The penny cate- 
chism in the grades and the Summa Theologica in the seminary 
have the same “what.” The difference is in the how and thé 
how much. A college program in religion ought to be a via 
media between the instructions for confirmation and the theologi- 
cal studies for ordination with the latter studies as the ideal for 
those who wish to become specialists in religion teaching. The 


aim of such a course should be a flexible program of required 


and elective subjects guaranteeing on the one hand a fairly com- 
prehensive knowledge of religion, theoretical and practical, as an 
irreducible minimum for every graduate, and on the other hand 
allowing a cultural ideal for more ambitious souls. Those who 
take the whole program could be given the degree of Bachelor 
of Philosophy in religion and should be able to teach religion 
in the high school. If they want to teach in college they could 
specialize for a year and take an M. A. in religion. 

I submit the following outline of a college course in religion 
and all my remarks will be limited to comment on that outline: 


Reriicion I. Catuortc BELIEF AND PRACTICE 


1. Moral Theology—Morality in general, law, conscience, sin; Ist, 2nd, 
8rd, 4th, 5th Commandments of God. 


(157) 
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Moral Theology—6th to 10th Commandments of God; The Command- 
ments of the Church; A glimpse at Canon Law to see what it is. 

Liturgical Theology—Worship, Mass, Ceremonies, Sacramentals, with 
emphasis on how to assist at Mass. ; : 

Ascetical Theology—Aids, hindrances to holiness, virtues, vices, Grace, 
Prayer, Meditation, Spiritual Reading and Direction, Imitation of 
Our Lord, Devotion to Blessed Virgin, The Saints or Patterns, 
with emphasis on Supernatural Motive and merit in our daily life. 

Sacramental Theology — Original sin, Incarnation, Redemption, Sac- 
raments in General and in Particular .with emphasis on Confes- 
sion and Communion. 

Reiicion II. PurtrosopHy oF RELIGION 

Natural Theology—Existence, Nature and Attributes of God proved 
from reason. 

Necessity of Religion — Natural and Revealed Religion in general; 
Divinity of Christ and Christianity in particular; The living 
Church. 

Biblical Exegesis—Genesis and Gospel of St. Matthew as first sources 
of Revealed Religion. 

Practical Apologetics—Present-day topics bearing on Catholic belief 
and practice as suggested by “The Question Box,” “The Catholic’s 
Ready Answer,” “The Faith of Our Fathers,” “The Truth Society 
Pamphlets,” “Our Sunday Visitor,” and “The Daily Press.” 

Rericion III. Generat Cuurcn History. Great Events 

Beginnings of Christianity; conversion of Roman World; the Papacy. 

Conversion of German Peoples; Holy Roman Empire Investitures. 

Church and State, Universities, Religious Orders, Crusades, Avignon, 
Schism, 16th Century. 

Protestantism, Royal Absolutism, State Religions, French Revolution,’ 
Reaction, Oxford Movement, Kulturkampf. 

Rericion IV. SpecraL CuurcuH History. INSPIRATIONAL TALKS 
oN GREAT MEN AND WOMEN 
13,14. Popes, Statesmen, Saints, Creative Genuises, Catholic Heroes and 
Heroines, etc. 

RELIGION V. ScripruRAL READING 

15, 16, 17, 18. Old and New Testament. Aim: A minimum of mere learned 
talk about the Bible with a maximum of the Sacred 
Writings themselves. Subject-matter varies so that the 
whole Bible is read once in four years. 


Re.icion VI. Lire or Curist 
19. Birth, Private Life, and first two years of Public Ministry. 
20. Final Year, Passion, Death and Post-Resurrection Period. 
Re.icion VII. Tue TRAINING OF THE RELIGION TEACHER 


21,22. Aims and Methods in Religion Courses; Religious Survey work; 
Planning of Elementary, Academic, and College Courses in Relig- 
ion; Discussion of Text-Books; and actual practice in teaching. 


Question on the Outline: 
How much of this program should be required; how much elective? 


NOTE: (Arabic numbers represent 1% year or half-term courses, 3 periods a 
week, Courses count as religion credits, or as electives in English, Philosophy, 
History, and Education.) 
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COLLEGE COURSE IN RELIGION 


I. THE OUTLINE 


II. COMMENT ON THE OUTLINE 


(1) Derinite Littt—E Unit Courses.—By these definite, 
complete little unit courses of three periods a week for half a 
term—two of them making a half year and four of them a whole 
year’s work—the teacher and students are held to a very exact 
amount of work to be covered nicely and thoroughly in a given 
time. Thus the relative importance of topics and a proper sense 
of proportion is maintained against the possible lazy, happy-go- 
lucky, time-filling teacher, the individual who when the year 
course is the unit might loaf along for nearly three-fourths of a 
year and then go like a steam engine to complete the work in the 
last quarter. The advantages too are felt by the director of 
studies whose catalogue write-ups in religion replace platitude 
by concrete reality and whose facility to fit students into Chris- 
tian doctrine classes or change about students and professors is 
greatly increased ; he has four courses beginning in every year as 
opposed to one course or two. Again students may have greater 
change and variety in teachers and teachers may have in turn 
the same thrill from new classes of students. Moreover this out- 
line allows an arrangement of classes so that a student can take 
two or more religion subjects at the same time; thus juniors or 
seniors from State colleges may more easily get the required 
religion credits. 

(2) Tue TuHree Pertops A Week.—At Notre Dame mostly 
all classes are taught three periods a week. The dignity and 
importance of Christian doctrine might be better maintained and 
emphasized by having the religion classes taught as frequently 
as any other important class. The Lord knows there is material 
enough to be covered without any stalling or padding. How- 
ever if classes are held two periods or say five a week judicious 
selection or time proportionment is very easy in this kind of 
definite outline. 

(3) Regurrep Courses AND ELEcTIVE Courses.—Students 
at times are weary of Christian doctrine. They feel they have 
had it for years and years without end. Well, granted that there 
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must be a required minimum of it in college why not get all of 
that into the first two years of college? I[ should like to have 
Religion I and Religion II of the outline be the irreducible 
minimum for the college graduate. Number I gives him in ad- 
vanced form the positive, the necessary doctrines of his faith for 
his own everyday life. Number II is the philosophy of religious 
conduct and what, I ask, is a college for but to give the students 
a philosophy of life and particularly the Catholic college which 
has one to give? In the comment on teachers in a moment or 
so I hope to show that there is no reason under the sun—except 
an unwilling and lazy teacher—why religion should not be made 
so interesting that freshmen and sophomores would take twe 
years of it willingly and that a fair number of them would ele°t 
to take one or two more years of it, especially since the courses 
in the outline may count as elective credits in English, philosophy, 
history and education as the case may be. 


(4) Tue Scripture Courses.—The aim is to get the real 
meaning without any vain parading of erudition, to enjoy the 


literary charm of the sacred writings and to see in a practical 
way their doctrinal, moral, devotional, apologetical and historical 
values. The exegesis class illustrates primitive revealed religion 
and the nature and aims of Christianity. The Scripture reading 
class might choose each year different books from the Old and 
New Testaments so that once in every four years the entire 
Bible could be substantially read and enjoyed in class. These 
Scripture courses, it seems to me, are a necessary background 
for everyone who wishes to teach religion. Nothing can replace 
a firsthand working knowledge of the Bible, particularly the New 
Testament, for religion teachers. Our first source about Christ 
is the Gospels and Epistles. 


(5) CHurcu History Courses.—The idea is to treat the 
important epochs and great personages and big events that illus- 
trate the origin and development of Christianity and the influence 
of the Church on world civilization. If I had my way Religion 
III, that is, a year in general Church history with specially se- 
lected topics, would be required of every Catholic candidate for a 
college degree, and if possible of every non-Catholic as well. If 
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you are prejudiced against the term religion call it History | 
or II because it is out and out history as well as Christian apolo- 
getics. The monumental ignorance and bad will everywhere in 
evidence in our land whenever the Church is concerned are abet- 
ted by the equally monumental ignorance and carelessness of 
those who ought to be the minute men of religion and defenders 
of the faith, I mean the graduates of our own Catholic colleges. 


(6) THe Stupy oF THE SAINTS.—Twice in the Outline I men- 
tion the saints. I have in mind first a series of models for 
the working of grace and good will, a representative group to 
illustrate the fundamental humanness of the saints. This first 
study of the saints is in Religion I, course 4, under what I have 
called ascetical theology. If it does but rid freshmen of the 
subconscious delusion common to many, many Catholics that 
a saint is a pious, impractical being who needs an extra guardian 
angel to tell him when to come in out of the rain, if it shows 
that a saint is a real human man or human woman, living the 
self-same life as we ourselves, the little study is not only enter- 
taining but worth while. Secondly, I have the saints in an elective 
history course where a score or so of them might be chosen as 
world characters in the kingdom of God, influencing the thought 
and progress of mankind for twenty centuries. What does the 
ordinary college graduate know about the dynamic St. Paul, about 
the most fascinating Latin stylist, letter writer and biblical scholar, 
the volcanic St. Jerome and his coterie of beautiful, brilliant, 
sainted women friends from the high society in Rome? What about 
St. Bernard, St. Francis of Assisi, St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Ig- 
natius, St. Francis de Sales, St. Teresa, St. Catherine of Sienna? 
Religion, literature, history, all are crowded into a course like 
this given by an inspirational teacher, by one who takes the 
time to saturate himself with the lives of the saints and takes 
the trouble to prepare his lectures for the classroom as he would 
his sermons for a Lenten course or his talks before the Rotary 


Club. 


This special course in Church history dealing with great men 
and women includes apostles and missionaries, Fathers, doctors 
and defenders of the faith, founders of religious orders, illus- 
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trious schoolmen, most famous heroes and heroines, dynamic 
popes, Cardinals, priests, eminent laymen and laywomen, monks, 
nuns, best-known saints—young, old, ordinary, extraordinary, 
clerical and lay, men and women, artists, scientists, men of letters, 
social workers, liberty lovers, pulpit orators, kings, rulers, em- 
pire builders, military geniuses, explorers, discoverers. Out of 
this list we might choose a score or so of the most representa- 
tive characters and have the history, the English and the Chris- 
tian doctrine faculties prepare a series of real live lectures. The 
larger colleges can do this readily enough and the summer schools 
might feature such a series of lectures as required background 
for religion teachers. As a help to the cause of religion in smaller 
colleges I make the humble suggestion that the great Catholic 
University of America, or the famous schools of the equally 
famous sons of Ignatius, or even my own Notre Dame, separately 
or in conjunction, prepare not one but several series of such inspi- 
rational lectures to be had with or without the loud speaker 
for a nominal sum in any college or high school that would care 
to have them. I cannot resist the temptation here to invite the 
Newman clubs of the country and the pastors of State University 
towns to get such a course of lectures before these institutions 
every few years. It seems to me that if every laureated sectarian 
minister, be he only a religious horse doctor, can lecture before 
the State universities, we Catholics who support these institutions 
ought in self-defense break into them for a few lectures once 
in a while. 


Let me now in the concrete offer as a sample series twelve 
names eminently worthy of a lecture or two apiece before the 
youth of our land. I limit myself to the last one hundred years: 
Bishop Spalding, Windthorst, Pius IX, O’Connell, Pasteur, 
Mother Seton, Father Damien, Cardinal Newman, Joyce Kilmer, 
The Little Flower, Brownson, Father Hecker. 


(7) Look at Course 8 or Practical Apologetics for a moment. 
As a tentative list of present-day topics to choose from I sug- 
gest the following: Science and faith; evolution; religious celi- 
bacy; marriage and divorce; Church and State; birth control; 
Catholic schools; spiritism; Catholics and patriotism; Anglican 
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Orders; modesty in dress; vocation and choice of career; tem- 
poral power of the Pope; the Existence of a personal God; fre- 
quent Communion; omnipresent bigotry; Holy Name societies ; 
laymen’s retreats; Catholic boyology movement; Catholic press ; 
Spirituality and immortality of the soul; papal infallibility ; power 
of lay apostolate; the Knights of Columbus ; Catholics and social 
service; effects of original sin, Practical devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin; the Bible: its make-up and its inspiration; the Church 
on labor and capital; one religion not as good as another; super- 
natural motive and merit in our daily life; the theory, history 
and practice of indulgences; Divine Revelation, a necessity and 
a fact; no conflict between liberty and law; home and foreign 
missions ; the Church and the prohibition question. 


(8) THe TEACHER oF ReELticion.—The teacher is the soul of a 
class and no outline of studies will work unless the teacher puts 
living power into it. Unfortunately there is a tendency to add 
a religion class as an extra or side issue to any or every teacher 
who is not already worked to death. I don’t want to argue 
before this assembly the importance of Christian doctrine classes 
in a Catholic college. That is theoretically self-evident as our 
very raison d’ étre. But I do want to say we overlook at times or 
neglect or do not know how to teach religion classes properly. 
Let us have a department of religion just as we have a depart- 
ment of English or philosophy. Let us have as teachers only 
those who are willing to become specialists in religion courses 
and if possible let them be altogether in the department of religicn. 
Nearly all the problems of getting students to warm up to Chris- 
tion doctrine will vanish or find easy solution when we get real 
live teachers who with a reasonable schedule of classes as their 
assignment bestir themselves to learn the subject-matter without 
any bluffing,,and further bestir themselves to present it in an 
interesting and most practical way. There is no reason, for ex- 
ample, why any priest or nun or Brother or layman or lay- 
woman with ability to teach college subjects at all, could not in 
two or three years be a specialist or near-specialist in four or 
eight of the twenty-two definite courses in this Outline. Take 
Course 4, Sacramental Theology, as an illustration. Let me 
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from theology books, sermon books, Catholic papers and maga. 
zines, pamphlets and text-books on religion and from the Catholic 
Encyclopedia, make up my own lectures for my class. I car 
give my class an outline as I go along—and have them fill in 
with their own notes as they follow the lessons; and I can make 
out my study questions and review questions and suggested topics 
for review plus definite assignments. A little study and a little 
pep plus good will, plus, if possible, a decent typewriter and 
mimeograph, and I have solved the vexed problem of text-books. 
I will be making my own text-books. Thus I can get away from 
the old, old, eternal question-and-answer, penny-catechism method 
in college classes. J can avoid also a thousand and one fine, 
useless distinctions and definitions. I can by studying my own 
heart and experience and by consulting with my superiors and 
fellow teachers, see what is and what is not important, and feature 
things in my own natural, earnest, live and hence interesting, 
albeit far from perfect way. 

In what I have just said I must not be put down as an enemy 
of formal text-books. I am dealing with college professors and 
college religion classes. I think the professor who can and who 
does make his own text-book even when a fairly good one is 
available, in the making develops an expertness in his subject- 
matter and a freshness of presentation not so liable to come to 
one who cannot or will not function unless his subject-matter 
is all thought out and set down for him, commas and all, in a 
book. Then too the man who can make his own text is best 
fitted to interpret another’s text. He will never be a mere slave 
to a text-book and he will even make a poor text seem a good one. 

I suggest that some such clear-cut, definite, little courses as 
in the Outline be taken in the summer school. It would be a good 
beginning in the training of specialists for Christian doctrine; at 
least it would show what can be done by a capable and enthusi- 
astic professor to make religion classes as tolerable as any other 
classes in colleges. 


(9) I was asked to include in this paper a word about the 
special grouping of religion students. It has been suggested that 
fairly stiff entrance examinations in Christian doctrine be re- 
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quired of all freshmen. As a result we might group into special 
classes those who pass creditably, those who barely pass or barely 
fail, those who fail miserably. Finally come those who have never 
had any high school religion course at all. Perhaps such group- 
ings might aid the teachers to do better work than would pro- 
miscuous grouping of good, bad and indifferent. 


(10) There remain a few odds and ends of comment. I have 
put Canon Law in the course in moral theology. All I want is 
that in a few talks or lectures the professor give his class an 
idea of what it is. It is most interesting and even a glimpse 
at it shows what a vast thing morality is when an attempt is 
made to systematize it. 

I intend in the Outline to have theory and practice, dogma 
and moral go together as much as possible. For example, the 
Mass comes under liturgical theology. What the Mass is and 
how to assist at it need not be incompatible topics at all. Ina 
word, whenever in a dogmatic subject I get a chance to drive 
home a practical devotional little lesson I ought to do so. Neces- 
sarily there must be at times some straight dogma, but that can 
be balanced shortly by some straight practice. 

In conclusion, I ask those who bravely try my Outline in full 
or in part to let me know how it works. It goes without saying 
that I am grateful to my fellow professors at Notre Dame and 
to educators in other colleges for their helpful criticism of the 
Outline while it was in the making. 





SECONDARY EDUCATION SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 


Detroit, Micu., JUNE 28, 1927 

The first session of the Secondary Education Section was held 
Tuesday, June 28 at 3:00 p. m. in Room B of the Sacred Heart 
Seminary. 

The delegates were cordially welcomed by Brother Albert L. 
Hollinger, S. M., of Peoria, Ill., in the absence of Rev. William 
P. McNally, who was unable to attend the Convention. 

After the address, the Chairman appointed the following com- 
mittee on Nomination: Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O. M. Cap., 
Brother Albert Kaiser, S. M., and Brother Benjamin, C. F. X. 

The first paper, “Reconstruction of Secondary Education,” was 
read by Rev. William F. Cunningham, C. S. C., Ph. D., Director 
School of Education, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Ind. The paper was discussed by Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O. P. 
Cap., Capuchin College, Brookland, Washington, D. C. On ac- 
count of the length of the paper there was no time left for gen- 
eral discussion. 


SECOND SESSION 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 20, 9:30 A. M. 


The first paper “The Junior High School” was read by Mr. 
John A. Lemmer, Principal, Escanaba High School, Escanaba, 
Mich. The discussion was led by Rev. Joseph E. Grady, M. A., 
Aquinas Institute, Rochester, N. Y., followed by Rev. Miles J. 
O’Mailia, S. J., Dean Fordham University, New York City. 

On account of the heat a seventh-inning stretch was suggested 
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and the chairs were moved forward so as to admit the large num- 
ber standing outside. 

The second paper, “More Insistence on Fundamentals in High 
School,” was read by Sister M. Liliosa, Holy Family Academy, 
Chicago, Ill. The paper was discussed by Sister M. Theresa, 
I. H. M., St. Mary’s College, Monroe, Mich., and by Brother 
Calixtus, F. S. C., La Salle Provincialate, New York City. Gen- 
eral discussion followed in which Rev. John M. Jacobs, S. J., 
Brother Gerald, and Brother Ignatius, C. F. X. enlivened matters 
quite a little by their remarks and suggestions. 

The third paper, “Beginning the Study of Latin,’ was read 
by Rev. Edmund Corby, M. A., Headmaster Lexington Latin 
School, Lexington, Ky. Brother Frederick, S. M., Maryhurst, 
Normal, Kirkwood, Mo., opened the discussion, followed by 
Brother Adalbert, C. F. X., A. M., Principal Central Catholic 
High School, Wheeling, W. Va. Rev. Francis P. Donnelly, S. J., 
St. Andrew-on-Hudson, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., closed the dis- 
cussion. 

The fourth paper, “High School Athletics,” was read by Brother 
Francis Meyer, S. M., St. Mary’s Commercial High School, Du- 
buque, Ia. The discussion was opened by Brother Ambrose, 
Principal Leonardtown High School, Leonardtown, Md., followed 
by Rev. John J. Bonner, D. D., Diocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. The latter discussion was read by 
Father Burns. Rev. John Troy, Bay City, Mich., spoke from the 
floor but as the fourth paper was so long there was no further 
time left for open discussion. 


THIRD SESSION 


THURSDAY, JUNE 30, 9:30 A. M. 


The first paper, “The Department of Religion in the High 
School,” was read by Sister M. Baptista, Bishop McDonnell Me- 
morial High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. Sister M. Ermeline, O. S. F., 
St. Elizabeth’s Convent, Philadelphia, Pa., and Brother Joseph 
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Matthew, F. S. C., A. M., Director, De La Salle Academy, Kansas 
City, Mo., discussed the paper. Rev. M. V. Kelly, C. S. B., 
Sandwich, Ont., furnished a few interesting statistics relative 
to the number of Catholic students attending public schools. 

As the second paper was not read the Chairman took the oc- 
casion to call the regular business meeting. The Committee on 
Nominations presented the names of Rev. Joseph E. Grady, M. A., 
Aquinas Institute, Rochester, N. Y., as the new Chairman and 
Brother Albert L. Hollinger, S. M., Peoria, Ill., as the new Sec- 
retary. The vote was unanimous and the Chairman pronounced 
them duly elected. 

The question of autonomy was then discussed. The Chairman 
quoted from the minutes of the Washington meeting of the Exec- 
utive Committee of February 24, 1926, from the Resolutions on 
page nine and ten of the 1927 Report and from a letter received 
by him from the Secretary General. From these various quota- 
tions he concluded that the consensus of opinion favors the sep- 
aration of secondary education from the College Department. 
He further stated that since the Secondary Education Section 
has grown to such proportions in the past few years and since 
these two divisions require separate staffs, curriculums, labora- 
tories, libraries, etc., they should be accorded distinct departments. 

The subject of credit in religion was then discussed. Several 
teachers complained that Catholic colleges refused credit in re- 
ligion to the high school graduates sent to them, but on the other 
hand non-sectarian colleges in many cases allow credit in religion 
to Catholic students. It was decided to bring this fact to the 
attention of the College Department. 


Father Grady, the new President, was then asked to address the 
meeting. Father Grady said in part: “I thank you for the distin- 
guished honor conferred on me by electing me chairman and I will 
make every endeavor to fulfill my duties with exactitude. With re- 
gard to making the high school section a department I will say we 
are in a perilous position and we must proceed with discretion. 
This is one of the mysteries that may be revealed. Furthermore the 
government of the Catholic Church is not a democracy.” He 
then paid a tribute to Dr. McNally, his predecessor, and sug- 
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gested a rising vote of thanks for the good work done by Dr. 
McNally. He also complimented the acting Chairman on the 
masterly way in which he conducted the different sessions. Father 
Grady then went on: “Although it is physically and metaphysi- 
cally hot still I would like to make a few suggestions for next 
year’s convention. First of all the location of the convention 
has a great deal to do with the persons who are called upon to read 
papers. Second, the time given to the reading of a paper should 
be limited to twenty minutes and the time for discussion limited to 
ten minutes. ‘here should be but two regular discussions. That 
would leave twenty minutes for general discussion. Third, it is 
only just that the one who is to discuss a paper should have plenty 
of time to look over the paper. Fourth, I would like to have your 
cooperation so as to complete the program by the end of January, 
1928.” 

As there was no further business motion was made to adjourn. 


BroTHER A. CassiANn, F. S. C., 
Secretary. 











PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


REVEREND WILLIAM F. CUNNINGHAM, C. S. C., PH. D., SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME, NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 


All of us, I believe, are fundamentally in agreement with the 
principle expressed in the following words by Dr. Eliot, Presi- 
dent Emeritus of Harvard University: 

“All our divisions of the total school period into years and into 
primary, grammar, and high schools, are artificial and in most 
cases hurtful or hindering to the individual. The whole school 
life should be one unbroken flow from one fresh interest and one 
new delight to another and the rate of that flow ought to be 
different for each individual child. Economical school adminis- 
tration inevitably interferes somewhat with the desirable con- 
tinuity and variety of motion; but the most skillful and wisest 
administration is that which interferes least.” 

Nevertheless though we subscribe to this principle, as practical 
school people we are faced with the necessity of making divi- 
sion in the school system. The mere fact of numbers compels 
this. Since divisions must be made to keep our schools within 
reasonable size with some hope of preserving the personal rela- 
tion between teacher and pupil, it behooves us as students of 
education to plan and effect those divisions which will contribute 
most effectively to the task in hand. It would be absurd, for 
example, to section the children and youth of a community in 
alphabetical order according to family names. Rather we seek 
to work out divisional units which have both a logical and psy- 
chological basis founded for the most part on maturity on the 
one hand, and equal capacity and common interest on the other. 

Working on this basis practically every country in the civi- 
lized world has made a threefold division in its educational sys- 
tem. These three units are commonly spoken of as primary or 
elementary education, secondary education and higher education. 
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Yet strange to say as our educational system has taken form in 
this country there has evolved a four-step educational ladder 
leading from the kindergarten to the graduate schools of the 
university; the elementary school, the high school, the college 
and the university. Such a system has no counterpart in any 
other country in the world. It is most illogical, having no basis 
in the life periods of the youth who are subject to it, neither from 
the point of view of their developing natures nor their probable 
future needs. It is merely a historical accident. The various 
divisions were not in their origin planned as units in a single 
system. We are all familiar with how the American high school 
replaced the Latin grammar school of colonial times and the 
academy of the post-revolution period; came to be sandwiched 
in between the elementary school and college, giving a period of 
general education sixteen years in length, the like of which has 
never been attempted in any civilized country on the globe. This 
is worse than wasteful, since youth held in the bonds of general 
education and denied the opportunity of beginning vocational 
preparation for a life career when the urge is upon him towards 
the end of adolescence, that is, in the later teens, develops atti- 
tudes of listlessness or of rebellion and habits of idleness or an 
over-emphasized interest in out-of-school activities that bode ill 
for an enthusiastic pursuit of professional training when that 
period finally begins. 


In view of these facts it is not surprising that the movement in 
American education called “reorganization” or “reconstruction” 
received its impetus from the “economy of time” principle. But 
it is surprising that as the movement progressed the economy of 
time idea fell further and further into the background until with- 
in the past few years it has hardly been mentioned at all as one 
of the basic reasons for reconstructing our school system. How- 


ever, it seems to be coming to the fore again. Within the year 
a new book by Dr. Horn of Mills College planned as a text for 
courses in introduction to education under the title The Ameri- 
can Public School (Century Co.) lays strong emphasis on the 
economy of time idea as an essential principle in reconstructing 
our educational system to meet the needs of the youth of this 
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country and of the nation at large, and the 1926 Report of the 
Carnegie Foundation tells of two high schools in the public sys- 
tem that are beginning to effect a saving of a year or more. 


Whatever may eventuate in this field there is no doubt that 
there is a growing recognition among us: first, that education as 
a system naturally divides itself into three distinct levels, ele- 
mentary, secondary and higher education; second, that the mid- 
dle period, secondary education, is a unitary whole and no divi- 
sions must be made within it that will destroy continuity; and 
third, that the problem of reconstruction lies primarily within 
this middle field. With regard to this third conviction it is now 
so general that it would be a waste of time to discuss the ques- 
tion whether we will or will not reorganize the middle division 
between elementary and higher education. The movement is 
upon us. It is already in act. Twice in our brief history we 
have rebuilt our middle schools (I refer to the disappearance of 
the Latin grammar school and the academy as originally plan- 
ned.) Now we are doing this for the third time and in this 
instance, in one point at least, it is very much in the nature of a 
return to the practice of Catholic education still in vogue in the 
countries of Europe, characterized by a threefold division of 
primary, secondary and higher education all of about equal dura- 
tion or a six-year basis. 


In attacking the problem of reconstructing our middle schools 
it will be worth while to make the attempt to state rather definitely 
what we mean by secondary education as distinguished from 
primary or elementary below and higher education above. The 


difficulty here is that there are at least three points of view from 
which we may approach this problem of definition. The simplest 
definition (but I believe the least satisfactory) is from the point 
of view of life periods. It is stated quite succinctly: secondary 
education is the education of the adolescent. If you press for 
an answer to the question: What do you mean by adolescence? 
you will probably receive something like the following: it is the 
“teen age,” that is, the life period beginning about the age of 
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twelve when childhood ceases and ending about twenty when 
maturity is at hand. 


The second definition is based upon the content of the cur- 
riculum. Elementary education it is said is concerned primarily 
with developing skills in handling the tools of education, the so- 
called “Three R’s.” When these skills have been achieved in a 
fairly adequate way the pupil is ready for the second stage, 
namely, an education whereby he learns to know his world and 
enters upon the task of discovering his own place therein. Having 
laid a foundation of general education and having discovered his 
place in the world’s work the student begins the third phase of 
his education, vocational preparation either in some form of ap- 
prenticeship in the great school of experience, or in a vocational 
school or, (for those preparing for the higher professions) in 
the graduate or professional schools of the university proper. 


The third definition of secondary education is based not upon 
life periods or curriculum content but rather upon the quality of 
the learning activities characteristic of this level. Elementary 
education in this definition is that period during which the pupil 
is incapable of study for the simple reason that he has not yet 
developed sufficient automatic control of the reading and 
writing arts to think while he uses them. All his energy is ex- 
pended trying to control the muscular coordinations demanded. 
When, however, these skills have been mastered, that is, have be- 
come automatic, then the pupil becomes capable of study and his 
period of secondary education begins. This certainly should not 
be later than the completion of the sixth school year. Though 
capable of study the secondary school pupil in the words of Pro- 
fessor Morrison of Chicago University, “is incapable of syste- 
matic intellectual growth, except under the constant tutorial pres- 
ence of the teacher.” (The Practice of Teaching in the Second- 
ary School, p. 7). Speaking of the third phase, higher educa- 
tion, the same author continues: “There is a period beyond the 
secondary school during which the student has become capable of 
pursuing self-dependent study and in which he uses the library, 
the laboratory, the occasional public lecture, the office consultant. 
This region is the university.” (<bid.) 
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If we attempt now a summation of those three definitions we 
will have something like the following: By secondary education 
we mean the education of the adolescent pupil during which pe- 
riod he learns to know his world and enters upon and carries to 
completion the task of discovering his own place therein; a period 
during which, though still incapable of self-dependent study, 
having mastered the tools he is capable of systematic intellec- 
tual growth and makes progress therein under the guiding hand 
of the teacher. 


THE FOUR PIVOTAL PROBLEMS 


In approaching now the task of reconstructing this middle 
period that it may be carried on to the best advantage of all con- 
cerned, we see that it naturally divides itself into four major 
problems. Reserving to the definition of a university, as Garfield 
on one end of a log and Mark Hopkins on the other, if we place 
a book in the hand of Garfield we have all four problems por- 
trayed: first, Garfield, the pupil; second, Hopkins, the teacher; 
third, the book, that is, the curriculum; and finally the log, that 
is, the institution as a whole. Each one of these problems sug- 
gests many minor problems but these four are basic. I propose 
to discuss each one briefly, indicating the lines along which recon- 
struction should take place, endeavoring at the same time to lay 
down certain principles which will be directive of the process if 
the great American secondary school of the future which we all 
hope for and are all working for is ever to eventuate. As in- 
troductory to doing this it will be stimulating to present briefly 
the criticism of secondary education in the United States as given 
by President Pritchet of the Carnegie Foudation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching in his report for 1925. He attacks all four 
problems and in no uncertain terms: 

“A capable and ambitious youth seeking education in American 
secondary schools is the victim of at least three and often four 
conditions that react to his disadvantage, in some respects almost 
neutralizing the intellectual effort which he actually makes: 


“ce 


1. The schools are enormous, especially in cities where the 
best trained teachers are available. . . They operate on a strictly 
standardized factory plan even to the punching of a teacher’s 
time clock. . . .the mechanics of the whole operation fill the eye 
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and mind and what a pupil or a teacher really is—the essential 
initial discovery in genuine education—is as completely masked 
as the personality of a guest in a mammoth hotel. In the small 
schools the teachers are correspondingly younger, not well trained, 
and less experienced, so that here ‘also, though for different 
reasons, the opportunities for educative contacts are slight. 

“2. The schools are non-selective and undifferentiated with 
respect to the quality of the pupil. . . Intellectual prince and 
intellectual pauper make their selection and are grouped promis- 
cuously side by side. They keep step together from four to six 
years, one doing his poor maximum and the other his fair 
minimum on material suited to neither but determined by the 
weaker pupil. 

“3, The curriculum is a rope of sand without texture or organ- 
ization. Effective education through related ideas is there but 
sacrificed to the mere registering of information... . . Convinced 
that knowledge is power we have assumed that presenting infor- 
mation is identical with conferring knowledge, and have hastened 
to make broad this easy and royal road to educated democracy. 

“4. The teaching staff while usually composed of admirable 
men and women is not a staff of scholars... . 

“These four aspects of secondary school life in America require, 
we believe, fundamental revision before we shall be fitted to 
seriously undertake the task which the logic of circumstances 
presses upon us more and more.” (pp. 34-36) 

We will now take up these four phases of secondary education, 
each in turn, beginning with the problem of the pupil. 


PROBLEM I: THE PUPIL 


Criticism: “The schools are non-selective and undifferentiated 
with respect to the quality of the pupil.” In regard to the first 
period of education there is no dispute over the fact that the 
elementary school is the school for all and, generally speaking, 
for all alike. Further, I am convinced that one phase of the 
junior high school movement is an endeavor to put into effect 
also universal secondary education. But though it be for all, 
secondary education cannot be for all alike. Adolescence is 
peculiarly the time of alternatives. Individual differences in 
capacity have become so prominent at this period of life that they 
must be provided for in any school system worthy of the name. 
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Our Lord’s words: “In my Father’s House there are many 
mansions,” (John xiv.2) apply as truly to the kingdom of the 
mind as they do in the Kingdom of Heaven. With pupils differing 
greatly in capacity it is evident they will differ in their rate of 
progress through school. Our obligation is to avoid the stereotype 
in the form of grades and school years. We must think and 
act rather in terms of pupil achievement. The solution of the 
problem of economy of time, it seems to me, lies in this direction 
rather than in saying simply that secondary schooling must be 
a period of so many years. What the superior pupil will accom- 
plish in three years may easily demand four of the average. 
Our obligation then is to provide some form of homogeneous 
grouping where possible and make provision for easy transit from 
one group to another as occasion demands, along with a system 
of flexible promotion, so that each individual may progress at his 
own rate always working up to capacity. The psychology of 
individual differences must be our guide in this matter and it 
behooves every teacher and particularly every administrator to 
be thoroughly familiar with it. 


But though adolescent pupils differ radically from one another 
in innate capacities they have one definite common characteristic. 
Human nature is very much the same all over. This is particularly 
true of the nature of mind. How do pupils learn? There is no 
difficulty in answering this question in general terms. They learn 
through their own activities. Here we can well afford to take 
a leaf from the book of Behavioristic Psychology and give atten- 
tion to what is there called “the learning cycle.” Biology dis- 
tinguishes three phases in the living cycle under the terms: stimu- 
lation, adjustment and response. It is through these that life 
goes on. Similarly in the life of the mind we have three phases: 
motivation, assimilation and reaction; the latter taking various 
forms in the different types of expression. Pupils learn by what 
they do, not by what is done to them. This is just as true in the 
development of right attitudes, and the acquisition of knowledge, 
as it is in the development of habits. No pouring-in process 
results in education. Rather there must be a leading out. We 
teachers are prone to forget this principle and give way to un- 
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interrupted teacher talk ; whereas pupil power comes only through 
pupil activity. 

But we must beware of being led by this principle of pupil 
activity into what is commonly called “soft pedagogy.” The 
only method of developing pupil power is the direct contrary of 
this. We are here confronted with the controversy between in- 
terest and effort as primary principles in the teaching procedure. 
For the most part in this country interest seems to have won the 
day. But already on the horizon of educational thought and 
writing light is breaking, heralding the dawn of a new day for the 
doctrine of discipline. The following quotation from President 
Butler of Columbia University states the situation clearly: 


“Until about 1890 the ruling notion in American education was 
that there existed such a thing as general discipline, general 
knowledge and general capacity, all of which should be developed 
and made the most of by cooperation between home and schools. 
As a result of a few hopeless superficial and irrelevant experi- 
ments it was one day announced from various psychological 
laboratories that there was no such thing as general discipline and 


general capacity but that all disciplines were particular and that 
all capacities were specific. The arrant nonsense of this and 
the flat contradiction given to it by human observation and human 
experience went for nothing, and this new notion spread abroad 
among the homes and the schools of the United States to the un- 
doing of the effectiveness of our American education.” (Tracts 
for To-day, Law and Lawlessness, pp. 6-7). 


It is astonishing that William James with his remarkably clear 
mind could be so scholastic in the field of will in that wonderful 
chapter of his on Habit, and so anti-Aristotelian when treating 
of the intellect, particularly in regard to those rather superficial 
experiments of his in regard to memory. True enough it is a 
faulty analogy to argue without qualification from muscles to 
mind. Nevertheless common sense tells us that this doctrine 
applies in both fields. In the field of body building we call it 
training ; in the field of will, that is, the moral sphere, we call it 
asceticism, and James uses this very word in advocating the 
doing of disagreeable and difficult things; in the field of intellect, 
that is, mind making, we call it mental discipline. The true doc- 
trine of interest, then, may be stated somewhat as follows: Our 
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aim is not to make all work easy but rather to make hard work 
attractive. The key to this latter situation is to provide activities 
for the pupil of which he sees the meaning. We must beware, 
for example, of teaching a language in a dry formalistic way 
with some vague value as “mind training” as our objective. 
Language is an art. The proper learning procedure, therefore, is 
practice and the proper teaching technique is use in the class- 
room. The study of the mechanics of the language, that is, 
grammar, cannot be avoided of course if we are going to develop 
skill in correct usage, but this part of the course should never 
be presented for its own sake. Mental discipline is a means not 
an end. The end is pupil power and this is achieved through 
participation in activities of which they can see the purpose. This 
is the true doctrine of discipline. 


PROBLEM II 


Criticism: “The teaching staff is not a staff of scholars.” 
Turning now to the problem of the teacher, the essential consider- 
ation here, after that of personality traits, is his education and 
training. This problem naturally divides itself under two heads: 
academic preparation and professional training. If it is true that 
teachers in American secondary schools are not scholars, the de- 
ficiency is chiefly in the first phase ; they do not know the subject 
they essay to teach. The same mistake has been made in the sec- 
ondary school as that characteristic of the elementary school be- 
low. Instead of directing our efforts to enrich the curriculum, 
adding subject after subject, we should rather have strained every 
effort to enrich the teacher. This done the curriculum will 
largely take care of itself. The teacher, then, must first of all 
know his subject. 


In the second place, with regard to his professional training, 
the teacher ought to know his object: that is, the pupil mind. This 
is provided for by courses in psychology and its applications to 
education. In the third place the teacher ought to know how to 
bring his subject and object together. Preliminary training in 
this field is provided for by courses in methods; general methods 
first, followed by a special methods course, or more properly, a 
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teacher’s course in the subject the student teacher is preparing 
for, covering the aims, materials and special methods of that par- 
ticular subject. Following this the student should at least spend 
a brief period in apprenticeship, carrying on directed observation 
and later supervised teaching. In the fourth place the teacher 
ought to know where he is trying to bring his object, that is, the 
pupil, through the presentation of his subject. This is provided 
for by courses in “principles” in which the aims and objectives 
of secondary education form the major part of the subject-mat- 
ter. 


It is now recognized that a teacher in a secondary school, even 
in the junior high level, should have a Bachelor’s degree. Fifteen 
hours in education as professional training is the minimum com- 
monly demanded by the standardizing agencies included within 
the hours offered for the bachelor degree. My own suggestion 
for an ideal distribution of the fifteen hours is four hours in 
psychology and its applications, three hours in the general meth- 
ods course, two hours in the teacher’s course, three hours in ap- 
prenticeship, that is, supervised teaching, and three hours in the 
course in principles. In regard to academic preparation, with a 
hundred and twenty hours as a minimum requirement for a de- 
gree, I would suggest that at least one-fifth of that, that is, twenty- 
four hours, be given to the preparation of any particular subject the 
teacher is preparing to teach. This would be the equivalent of 
one course three hours a week carried for the four years. This 
added to the 15 hours professional training makes a total of 
29 hours, slightly less than one-fourth of the 120 hours required, 
leaving slightly more than three-fourths (g1 hours) for general 
cultural training. This is not too much if teachers are to be 
scholars as well as technicians. 


Even with teachers so trained, there is a possibility that effec- 
tive teaching may not take place unless the teacher on every 
occasion has constantly in mind the objectives he is aiming at. 
His purpose is to direct the mental activities of the pupil. What 
are the chief phases of mental activity? We think of mind gen- 
erally in terms of intellect and will, but there is a third phase 
which must not be overlooked, the affective or feeling phase. 
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The mind is a unit but it functions in those three modes with three 
mental acquisitions as outcomes; first, the feeling phase, ideals 
and attitude towards study and towards life in general; second, 
the intellectual phase, understandings, that is, the meanings of 
things; and third, the volitional phase, that is, abilities, particu- 
larly habits and skills. Here we have the teaching cycle coinci- 
dent with the learning cycle. There is only one cycle, of course, 
as there is only one process, the educative process, but it may 
be viewed from either of two points of view. Viewed from 
within-out we see the learning cycle of the pupil in its three 
phases above mentioned, activation, assimilation, and reaction, 
that is, expression. Viewed from outside-in, the teacher’s point 
of view, we have the same three phases under the terms; stimula- 
tion, direction, and control of pupil activities. The teacher’s first 
task is to stimulate to activity, with the result in the pupil, moti- 
vation; his second task to direct study activities, with the result 
in the pupil, assimilation, that is, understandings; his third task 
to control the pupil’s expressions of these meanings, with the 
result, pupil power as revealed in the development of new abil- 
ities or improvement in an old one, in the form of habits and 
skills. 


Corresponding to these three phases of the learning and teach- 
ing cycle we have three types of teaching. The study of language 
offers an illustration of all three varieties. First of all there is 
the science type with the objective understandings illustrated by 
the study of the structure of a language in grammar; second, 
the appreciation type in which the outcomes desired are attitudes 
and ideals or improved taste, illustrated in language by teaching 
appreciation; and third, the arts type always characterized by a 
“doing” in which the desired outcome is an improved skill or 
habit; in language study, composition. Now the most common 
blunder of tyros in teaching is to use one of the three types of 
teaching when the outcome aimed at demands another. Who of 
us here present has not been subject to (or as teachers not been 
guilty of) the atrocious blunder of trying to develop a love of 
literature where appreciation is the desired outcome through the 
use of the science type of teaching, that is, the discussion and an- 
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alysis of the structure of some literary composition until nothing 
but bare bones are left. This use of the wrong technique results 
only in setting up inhibitions against the desired outcome and the 
pupil instead of learning to love literature develops a positive 
dislike for it. “No more Shakespeare for me,” is the character- 
istic reaction of the pupil after prolonged exercises in analyzing 
the character traits of Othello or Desdemona. “ 

The proper procedure is of course to use the teaching technique 
appropriate to the desired outcome. If we wish to develop an 
understanding of drama, for example, analysis is in order. The 
keyword indicating the process is study; that is, reading and 
reflection. If our objective is appreciation, an improved taste, 
the process must be through participation. We learn to love 
good music by listening to good music, or by reproducing it our- 
selves. The same is true of poetry. In the arts type where the 
objective is an improved skill, this comes only through practice. 
The absurdity of hoping to achieve skill by any other method is 
indicated in these words from an old song we used to sing as boys 
down at the old swimming hole: 

“Mother, may I go out to swim? 
Yes, my darling daughter. 


Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, 
But don’t go near the water.” 


PROBLEM III: THE CURRICULUM 


Criticism: “The curriculum is a rope of sand without texture 
or organization.” This is a severe indictment indeed. But it is 
no severer than that given by Dr. Micklejohn, late president of 
Amherst College, now professor of philosophy at Wisconsin Uni- 
versity, who characterized the curriculum on the college level as 
“a thing of shreds and patches.” If we look for the cause of the 
disorganization in the secondary school curriculum we find it in 
the introduction of the elective system based as it is on a false 
interpretation of the probable future needs of the pupil. The 
one certain future need facing every individual, no matter what 
calling he may follow in life, is that of a trained mind, and it is 
the business of general education to develop this. The intellectual 
heresy of “the equivalence of studies,” (that is, any subject is as 
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good as any other subject for training the mind provided it 
is studied and taught as well) has done more without doubt to 
disrupt the continuity of schooling of American boys and girls 
than any other single factor. With the introduction of the elec- 
tive system need was felt for some common measuring device 
which would indicate that the pupil had completed the curriculum, 
as if an education could be built upon the plan of a mosaic, 
adding piece after piece instead of dealing with the individual 
as a whole. No matter how great an artist the teacher may be, 
educational results are nullified by any such type of procedure. 
There is no doubt that the unit and the credit system is the greatest 
single incubus resting heavily upon secondary education in this 
country to-day. 

In seeking a remedy for this condition there is no great difficulty 
in pointing out the principle that must be followed. I refer to 
what is called the “cycle concept.” We all recognize that ele- 
mentary schooling forms a single cycle with the one primary 
objective, the mastery of the tools. We must think of secondary 
schooling as a cycle also, but this latter (for reasons which I will 
advance in dealing with the problem of the institution,) divides 
itself into two smaller cycles. The significance of the term is 
that each one of these divisions is a unitary whole, the larger 
enclosing the smaller cycle and reaching out beyond it after the 
manner of two concentric circles with the same center, the pupil, 
but with radii of different lengths. In the second place in speak- 
ing of the experiences which the pupil meets with in each suc- 
cessive cycle we must think in terms of activities leading to a 
definite goal rather than in terms of subjects or subject groups. 
Further the pupil should know when he has achieved that goal. 
This can be effected by the test of a general examination char- 
acteristic of European education and now being introduced in 
the American college. It should be introduced into the secondary 
school also. This examination should be comprehensive in char- 
acter and serve at the same time to integrate the knowledge the 
pupil has acquired in following a definite curriculum. With 
such a test ahead of him the pupil would be freed of the tempta- 
tion to think of getting an education as a matter of amassing 
credits, semester hours, etc., to be registered by a bookkeeping 
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device and then the content of the courses to be dropped com- 
pletely out of mind. Only those who are capable of meeting 
such a test should be passed on to the cycle next in order. 


To the question, Which activities are to be provided for, 
the answer is in terms of the nature of mind, those activities 
which result in desirable attitudes, needed understandings and 
worth while abilities. Pushing our inquiry one step further we 
ask, Which attitudes, understandings and abilities should be pro- 
vided for, and the answer now is in terms of the nature of 
society. Those attitudes, understandings and abilities which will 
promote rich and wholesome living in the six life-interests: 
health, family life, economic life, civic life, worthy leisure and 
religious life. 

Here we must beware of the false philosophy that is dominating 
education in this country. It is commonly called the “philosophy 
of values.” Concrete expression was given to it in a bulletin 
entitled “Character Education,” published by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation within the year in these term: “The aim of life is life 
itself.” (p. 12.) In this philosophy life is worth while for the 
values that may be achieved during it and one classification of 
these values is that already given under the title: “The six life- 
interests.” Contrasted with this philosophy our philosophy is a 
philosophy of duty. Values everlasting are the ones we stress. 
Man is a creature of the hand of God. Life is given him not for 
the values it may hold in itself but that it may be lived as a period 
of purgation and preparation for future life with God. In this 
philosophy the dominating principle is self-discipline, whereas 
in the philosophy of values the dominating principle is self-ad- 
vancement. If this life is all, of course every effort must be bent 
to make the most of it. 


One might think that philosophical principles so general might 
have little effect in determining what the curriculum of the sec- 
ondary school is to be, but such is not the case. The effects of 
this philosophy of values upon the secondary curriculum are quite 
evident in two very important trends. In the first place there 
has resulted an over-emphasis on the importance of vocational 
training and its too early introduction into the life of the child. 
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If this life is all and if money is the great means, make money 
earning power an important and early objective in education. 
Contrasted with this Catholic education says: ‘Man liveth not 
by bread alone.” Luke iv, 2.) The things of the spirit are 
more important than the things of this world. Every child 
should be given an opportunity to develop himself to enjoy these 
things of the spirit within the limits of his capacity before turning 
to the task of preparing himself to be a wage earner in the work 
of the world. 


In the second place in regard to curriculum of general educa- 
tion followers of the philosophy of values are advocating that the 
social studies should be the curriculum core around which all 
other studies should rotate. Why not, if human society is the 
end and all of man’s existence? But the philosophy of duty says 
that the mind must submit itself to discipline as well as man, if 
it is to attain anything like perfection. Now the supreme tool 
man has brought forth in his struggle to dominate this world is 
language. This tool is supreme also in the discipline of the mind 
because of the intimate connection between thought and language. 
In a school therefore dominated by the philosophy of duties on 
the level of the general education, linguistic studies will continue to 
be the core of the curriculum (including in this mathematics— 
in the language of quality) with the other studies rotating around 
it. In this philosophy the school is primarily an intellectual agency ; 
in the other it is primarily a socializing agency. This we believe 
erroneous. The school socializes, of course. It teaches young 
people how to live with one another but this is not its primary 
purpose. The family will always ‘remain the supreme socializing 
agency; the school does this largely by indirection. The very 
purpose which brought it into being is to train the mind. It is 
an intellectual agency and the supreme tool in this task is lan- 
guage. Hence on the level of general education linguistic studies 
will always form the curriculum core. 


PROBLEM IV: THE INSTITUTION 


Criticism: “The schools are enormous.” Turning now to the 
institution as a whole we are faced with the fact of the mechani- 
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zation of our American school system. In many instances the 
schools have grown so large that all personal contact between 
teacher and pupil is lost. This is the very negation of education. 
For how can any leading out of capacities take place if pupils are 
gathered in such great numbers that they must be driven in 
droves? We must plan the several sections of the system on the 
unit of the human scale. In the elementary school in particular, 
dealing with the immature mind of the child, the ideal situation 
seems to be a single teacher with a single group of pupils. In 
the Catholic Church we have the parish as the unit in our social 
and religious life and it would be a fundamental mistake, I feel, 
to organize our elementary schools on the platoon plan which 
‘necessarily involves mechanization. 


On the level of secondary education, dealing with the problem 
of the institution as a whole, we are faced immediately with the 
question: Shall it be organized as one continuous cycle or divided 
into two or more? In the case of a private school with a selected 
group of students there would be little justification, I believe, 
for interrupting the continuity of the period as a whole. Certain 
changes both in materials and method of presentation are in order 
during the transition from early adolescence to later, but ideally 
the secondary school period should be one continuous experience. 
In the case of the parish school, however, planned to meet the 
needs of all the pupils in the parish, there is another consideration 
which must be kept in mind. With the recognition now that 
elementary education should end at the latest with the sixth grade 
and secondary education begin with the seventh, we see that sec- 
ondary education is well within the compulsory school period. 
This means that we are definitely committed in this country to the 
policy of universal secondary education. As I phrased it in 
my paper : “Rebuilding the Educational Ladder” read at the meet- 
ing of this Association held in Milwauke in 1924: “Every boy 
and girl is entitled to the elements of a liberal education.” The 
problem here then is to plan an effective cycle of secondary educa- 
tion which will be coincident with the period of compulsory edu- 
cation and that will be a wnitary whole, attempting, as may be 
possible to accomplish, two distinct objectives. First: to prepare 
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those who are going on into the second cycle for the work on that 
level, and second: giving a rounded education to those pupils who 
will drop out as soon as they reach the end of the compulsory 
school period. To the question: Can these things be done in one 
and the same school? The answer is it must be done, therefore it 
shall be done. The junior high school movement is an attempt to do 
this very thing. I purposely avoid the use of this term as I do that 
of the junior college. There seems such little likelihood and less 
reason for a secondary school period broken up into three cycles. 
Rather I advocate a twofold division and the use of the terms: 
junior and senior cycles. In the first, the junior cycle, common 
integrating education will be continued through a curriculum of 
constant subjects, that is, those carried by all. The variables, 
foreign language for example, along with some form of homogen- 
eous groupings, will make provision for individuai differences. 
The second or senior cycle will be characterized by differentiated 
curricula in the light of the varying needs of its selected student 
_ body. 


Another phase of problem four is the question of support. 
As mentioned above the unit of our Catholic social and religious 
life is the parish. On this basis the ideal situation seems to be 
for every parish to have its own elementary schools. I further 
believe that the typical parish school of the future will be a two- 
cycle school, the first of about six years providing for elementary 
education, the second of three or four years, devoted to secondary 
education. Following this, provision must be made for the senior 
cycle whenever this can be done. We have already made a be- 
ginning here. The policy of establishing central high schools 
must be continued if we are going to effect a Catholic system 
and an educational ladder of our own, leading from the kinder- 
garten to the graduate schools of the universities. This is an 
enormous financial burden. Certain parishes, certain whole dis- 
tricts, are unable to meet this obligation. In public education the 
State is the large administrative unit. With us it is the diocese. 
The only way to meet this problem seems to be to support the 
schools of the diocese by a diocesan tax. In this way only can 
we bring Catholic education to every Catholic child. 
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Another feature of this problem of support applies particularly 
on the level of secondary education. For its further extension 
in our Catholic system we will have to bring in more and more lay 
teachers as we have already done on the college and university 
level. These teachers are entitled to a living wage. Parish- 
supported schools can seldom meet this obligation. Only a 
diocesan-wide tax will make it possible to establish central high 
schools, that is, schools providing for the senior cycle of secondary 
education manned in an increasing degree by lay teachers receiv- 
ing a wage that will make it possible for them not only to live 
but to live a life. 


CONCLUSION 


Those who are in sympathy with the above analysis of the 
problem of the reconstruction of secondary education will realize 
that its solution is a gigantic task. We cannot hope to solve prob- 
lems overnight but we can and must study them each in turn, at 
the same time keeping our eyes upon the whole general field. We 
can have a grasp of the problem as a whole only when we under- 


stand it in each of its several parts. This year we are giving 
attention in this Section of our Association to the junior high 
school movement, or as I prefer to name it, the first or junior 
cycle of secondary education. But if the definition of secondary 
education that I have given above is substantially correct, 
it is evident that the junior college movement is subject-matter 
for us to study also. I suggest that attention be given to this 
phase in our program next year. 


But writing and reading papers and discussing this problem 
of reconstruction will never bring about the desired results. We 
must also carry on safe and sane experimentation, always keeping 
in mind the welfare of the pupils under our care-as the primary 
consideration. As an illustration of the possibilities along this 
line let me state briefly the situation I ran upon in one of our 
institutions during the past year while making a visitation there 
for one of the standardizing agencies. The Benedictine Fathers 
at Atchison, Kansas, have two institutions in different parts of 
the city. The one for the younger pupils is a two-cycle institution, 
the lower cycle devoting six years to elementary education, the 
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upper cycle devoting four years to secondary education. Across 
the city in the other institution are located the two upper years 
of the old four-year high school along with the college. My 
suggestion is that the upper years of the high school and the 
two lower years of the college be definitely organized as the 
second cycle of secondary education, leaving the two upper years 
of the college with philosophy as the core subject, as the final 
period of general education leading to the Bachelor degree. With 
the two cycles of secondary education so organized, I am con- 
vinced in their situation, that is, a boarding school with ten-hour 
study day and a selected group of pupils, the work in each cycle 
can be done and done well in three years, thus at the same time 
economizing time and intensifying the study discipline. 


To the objection that the standardizing agencies will not 
permit wiping out this line between the high school and the 
college, let me state what happened of a committee meeting in 
one of these standardizing agencies on which I have been serving 
throughout the year. A certain private school was asking to be 
accredited. It is a six-year institution with four years high 


school and two years of junior college. ‘But besides asking to 
have their high school and junior college accredited they peti- 
tioned at the same time for the privilege of conducting the six- 
year curriculum as one continuous course. This was granted. 
As one of the committee members remarked: “Let them conduct 
a six-year secondary school after the manner of a European 
gymnasium.” No, the old idea that there must be a sharp 
line of demarcation between the senior high school and the junior 
college is fast losing ground and it behooves us as practical school 
people to keep this fact clearly in mind when thinking of 
reorganization. 


The pupil, the teacher, the curriculum, the institution as a 
whole. These are the four major problems in reconstructing our 
secondary schools. Taking them in inverse order, with regard 
first to the institution, that is, secondary education as a whole, 
whether it be organized on a single cycle or a double cycle system, 
it should as far as possible be one continuous experience for the 
pupil. In the second place, apart from the private schools con- 
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ducted by our religious orders, our elementary and secondary 
schools should be supported by a diocesan tax. Second, the 
curriculum: Again whether organized on a single cycle or a 
double cycle system it must be thought of as a series of activities 
leading to the development of proper attitudes, worth while 
knowledge (understandings) and needed abilitiese in the five 
great life interests of this life, that is, health, family life, civic 
life, economic life and worthy leisure, with provision also for 
the sixth and greatest life interest, religion, embracing as it does 
the needs of this life and the life to come. These activities must 
all lead to a definite goal, with the achievement of that goal de- 
termined by the test of a general examination which at the same 
time will serve to integrate the experiences of the several years 
of which the cycle is composed. Third: the teacher, his educa- 
tional and his professional training. Provision must be made 
for both, for scholarship and teaching technique. 


Finally and most important of all, the pupil. He is the center 
of the educative process and an end in himself. His nature and 


his needs are our chief concern. It is proper to make a distinction 
between the teaching process and the learning process but there is 
only one process, the educative process, and in this the important 
thing to keep in mind is that the pupil learns through his own 
responses: “not by being sprayed with ideas.” 





THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


JOHN A. LEMMER, A. M., PRINCIPAL, ESCANABA HIGH SCHOOL, 
ESCANABA, MICHIGAN 


I believe that it is still proper to begin a paper on the junior 
high school with the question, what is the junior high school? 
Because too often even nowadays the institution that is so-called is 
one in name only. When the growth in school population makes 
the erection of a new building necessary, grades seven, eight and 
nine are frequently grouped together in the old building and the 
three upper grades are moved into the new building, the resulting 
organization being called a junior and senior high school. Prof. 
C. O. Davis of the University of Michigan in a study made of 
junior high schools in 1918 found that only one-third of the 
schools declaring themselves to be junior high schools actually 
were such. He found that only one in five had a separate build- 
ing; that only one in two offered elective subjects in junior high 
school grades; that less than one in two made provisions for 
vocational guidance; and that but slightly more than one in two 
provided for supervised study. The only features of a junior 
high school that they had in common were that they possessed 
departmental organization and promotion by subject and had 
introduced classes in manual and household arts, drawing and 
music. 

The factors necessary in the establishment of a junior high 
_ School that are enumerated by Davis are, I believe, generally 
accepted. The junior high school, Davis writes, is a separate 
organization of grades seven, eight and nine, and there must be 
a separate building or portion of a building for the housing of 
these youngsters, the work being carried on by a separate staff 
of teachers. The program of studies differs greatly from the 
course of study found in the same grades of the traditional 
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school. The subject-matter -is departmentalized. Instead of 
offering but one required course of study a limited number of 
curricula is offered, each containing required as well as elective 
subjects. Educational and vocational guidance must be planned 
and administered. The junior high school provides for the 
socialized recitation, for supervised study, and for promotion by 
subject. Methods of instruction and the administration of school 
activities differ from the methods of the grades above and be- 
low. The conventional school is not regarded as sacred and in- 
dividual differences are recognized. 


Those of us who are not teaching in systems where the junior 
high school is established will, of course, claim some of these 
factors, but only where all are found does the junior high school 
exist. 


The superintendent of one school system with which I am fa- 
miliar does not believe in and does not employ a separate staff of 
teachers or supervisors in his junior high school. He tries just 
as much as possible to place his strongest teachers in junior high 


school grades, and despite the fact that it means considerable 
extra preparation fer his teachers he generally assigns classes in 
the various grades in both senior and junior organizations to each 
teacher. He has found, for instance, that a teacher of twelfth 
grade English complaining because of unsatisfactory work done 
in his senior English sections, will according to custom place the 
blame on the poor work done in the earlier grades. An effective 
cure is always accomplished when this teacher is given some of 
the earlier English classes, for he invariably finds that even his 
pupils carry on with them some weaknesses that he has failed 
to eradicate. This plan of assigning teachers to both senior and 
junior organizations has another advantage in that it tends to 
make the salary schedule the same for both, thus eliminating the 
possibility of the serious weakness of finding poorer teachers in 
the junior high school, because as is often the case, the pay is 
less attractive there than it is in the senior high school. 

It seems to me that the most important phase of a discussion 
on the junior high school concerns its aims, its purposes. Nowa- 
days we say that we teach the boy and the girl and not the sub- 
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ject. It is because the junior high school can reach a youngster 
most effectively at a most critical time that this new organiza- 
tion must be seriously considered. It is of the educational guid- 
ance, the moral guidance, and the vocational guidance that the 
junior high school should offer that I wish to speak now. 


Possibly the criticism most frequently heard of the high school 
student and of the college student, too, for that matter, is that 
he does not know how to study. Various schemes are being 
tried to teach effectively the “how” of studying. That most 
commonly employed and used extensively in Michigan is the use of 
directions printed on gummed paper and pasted on the inside 
cover of each text-book. It is surprising how many pupils there 
are who in their studying do not use the most obvious and simple 
helpful methods. We adopted a form devised by Prof. Edmond- 
son of the University of Michigan and Mr. Goodrich of our 
State department, and we have found it to be exceptionally help- 
ful. This may be an old device to most of you, but if only one 
teacher finds the suggestion a new one then it will have been 
worth while because of the benefits that the junior high school 
pupils of that teacher will derive from the use of the study helps 


It is only within recent years that we have been making good 
use of our libraries, and although the progress in that direction 
has been recent it has also been rapid. Excellent reading lists 
have been compiled for junior as well as senior high pupils. 
There is splendid opportunity for all departments in the junior 
high school to utilize the library, but frequently it is only the 
English department that does so profitably. It is amazing how 
much may be accomplished even by the manual arts department, 
but two preliminary steps are necessary. First of all, the teacher 
must know what books and magazines relate to his work and 
more often than not the teacher is not informed properly in this 
respect. Secondly, the pupil must be trained in the workings of 
the library. This cannot be done satisfactorily by teachers 
generally but only by those who are trained in library methods. 
If the high school possesses no person so qualified, then the city 
librarian should be called in, and in most cases the work can be 
arranged in connection with the English classes. You have 
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probably seen, as have I, college seniors who did not know how to 
find a book in the library, and who knew only two books of 
general reference, the encyclopedia and the dictionary. The time 
for this library training is not later than the last year of the 
junior high school. 


Some work has been done in recent years in providing text- 
books covering definite phases of educational guidance. The 
junior high school mathematics which gives the pupil a glimpse 
of the more advanced mathematics, of algebra, geometry and trig- 
onometry, is the most common example, as is also general science. 
More recently texts in general language courses embodying pre- 
liminary ideas of French, German, Spanish and Latin have made 
their appearance. A study made of twenty-five junior high 
schools in Michigan shows that last year only 7 per cent of all the 
pupils in the twenty-five schools are introduced to a general 
language course, and that not more than nine of the twenty-five 
schools are now offering it. 


That so few junior high schools offer a course in general 
language is not surprising because of the newness of the idea, 
but this same study which may be found in the December, 1926, 
issue of the North Central Association Quarterly, the work of 
Mr. Nielsen of Detroit, has other greater surprises. Mr. Nielsen 
found, too, that only 44 per cent of the pupils in the Michigan 
junior high schools attend a course in general mathematics, 55 
per cent a course in general science, and 34 per cent a course in 
social science. His conclusion on finding such a small percent- 
age in the various exploratory courses is that the junior high 
school is largely a school of the traditional type excepting in 
some of the larger cities. 


Moral guidance is a more difficult problem. I am the grad- 
uate of a Catholic high school and I appreciate the opportunity 
you have in instructing your boys and girls in religion. We try 
to cooperate in every way possible with the ministers of the 
various churches in enabling them to reach their boys and girls 
when they wish to give them religious instruction. This is al- 
ways done after school hours and so the only way in which we 
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can cooperate is to postpone the punishment of a boy or girl who 
must stay after school when that punishment conflicts with the 
catechism lesson. 


You have in your parish schools just as unfortunately as we 
have in the public schools the problem of cheating and lying and 
stealing. You probably feel as I do that some cases are hope- 
less. The cure would have to begin at home and any remedy 
that we might try would not reach there. The employment of 
an athletic coach of a high type is especially valuable in developing 
a scheme of moral guidance, because of his intimate contact with 
the boys. A pastor or an assistant pastor who is extremely 
interested in athletics is just as good because of the respect the 
boys will have for him. We all know that preaching has little 
effect on boys and girls of this age. I have found it worth while 
to send some of my problems to business men down town for a 
friendly talk after I have gone over the case with the business 
man, and very often the words of an upper classman are helpful. 
An upper classman will take pride in a confidence of this kind 
and his check on the youngster is excellent. 


I have always sympathized with the ninth-grader seeking in 
vain to find himself, to give expression to his qualities of leader- 
ship because he feels so unimportant, so utterly insignificant 
amidst the hundreds of upper classmen in the four-year high 
school. But give this youngster the junior high school where all 
of the activities are centered among pupils of his age and of his 
stage of physical and mental development; give him athletics 
where he may compete at no physical handicap with boys of his 
strength; give him publications to his interest and of his in- 
dustry ; assemblies toward which he contributes ; give him teacher- 
advisers who know him and his fellows, who know his physiolog- 
ical development, his mental activities, his spiritual longings; 
give these to the boy and girl of twelve, thirteen, fourteen and 
fifteen years of age, the seventh, eighth, and ninth graders, and 
there will be passed on to the senior high school sophomores who 
wish to know more, do more, and be more, because they have had 
the opportunity in an all-round way in a world of their own to 
know and do and be that which they wished. 
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Many of our colleges and universities have inaugurated what 
is known as freshman week, a week given over to presentation to 
the freshmen of information concerning the customs, traditions, 
spirit, activities and geography of the campus. If the college 
freshman needs guidance when he enters the institution of higher 
learning he has selected, so does the high school freshman in the 
medium-sized and large high school. We are trying to help some- 
what by meeting with all new students the morning of Labor 
Day, the day before school opens, attempting at that time to 
present within an hour our customs and routine procedure so 
that classes may begin in earnest the next day. 


Possibly the field in which the junior high’ school has done 
some of its best work has been in vocational guidance. It may 
be merely because the work is more obvious but at any rate con- 
siderable development has been made. Exploratory or try-out 
courses are now faizly well established, but of course, money must 
be available to establ’sh the needed equipment. This is naturally 
a more serious handicap to most parish schools than it is to our 


public schools. The work that is being done in the Menominee, 
Michigan, Junior High School is typical of some of the best 
programs of studies, and I wish to quote from a letter from Miss 
Radford, the principal of Menominee school: 


“Our exploratory courses are in manual training in which 
pupils get nine weeks each of drawing, printing, woodshop, and 
sheet-metal work in the seventh grade; the same in the eighth, 
except electrical construction is substituted for sheet-metal work. 
In the ninth they get twelve weeks of wood-work, drawing and 
blacksmithing. In household arts during the three years of the 
junior high school they get work in sewing, cooking, home-care, 
and art as applied to dress and the home. In the ninth grade 
also, we give them a chance to try commercial work. Our 
courses in mathematics, science, history and geography are also 
somewhat exploratory. We have no definite program of guid- 
ance although the manual training department does quite a good 
deal during the classes in that work. I try to give some talks 
to the girls in junior high school along that line. Besides that 
in their English work we insist that at least one book on occu- 
pations or vocations be read in each grade each year.” 


A course that would fit in well with the exploratory work in 
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the manual arts department is auto mechanics. We introduced 
auto mechanics three years ago and found that it was popular 
and practical. Our courses, however, are not exploratory, since 
each of the two sections we will offer in September will meet the 
fu'l year. One advantage of work in auto mechanics besides its 
practical nature is that it requires very little expenditure for 
equipment, You may have tried as did we a course in vocation’ 
guidance in which the various occupations are studied. Inspect on 
trips are made to factories, mills and stores, and leaders in several 
businesses and professions are called upon to talk to the pup 1s. 
We found that the courses that we offered were not particularly 
helpful because the teachers of the classes were not especially 
trained for this work, and a course in vocational guidance can- 
not be offered haphazardly and be successful. We could not offer 
such a class to girls because in our town there is not a sufficient 
variety of work to require a semester’s study as it would he 
handled in the classroom. There is danger too in bringing in a 
business man or a profess‘onal man to speak. The most success- 
ful and respected man in his work may not be able at all to 
present to pupils the information that they need. Whenever a 
speaker is brought in it is always advisable to go over carefully 
with him the nature of his talk. 


Certainly exploratory courses are valuable and do what Edger- 
ton in the Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education says they do. They contribute to the all-round de- 
velopment of the pupil and to his general experience and intelli- 
gence. While they do not encourage an early choice of a life- 
work they help in making a careful selection. They give the 
pupil more concrete situations and enrich his school experience. 
They may prepare for a direct entrance into some vocation. 


But here again Mr. Nielsen’s study as reported in the North 
Central Association Quarterly shows some discouraging facts. 
Mr. Nielsen found that fewer than 20 per cent of the boys and 
girls in the Michigan junior high schools receive any instruction 
in industrial arts, short try-out courses, or other exploratory 
courses. He writes that although leaders in junior high school 
thought are agreed that pupil exploration is foremost among the 
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special functions of the junior high school, the “activities of the 
twenty-five high schools in exploring the pupils’ interests, tastes, 
and aptitudes in things not curricular in nature, is a bit discourag- 
ing”, and that “the larger general interests of the pupils in com- 
mercial work, agriculture, home economics, music and fine arts 
are not receiving anything like general attention.” 

The Escanaba High School of which I am principal is not a 
junior high school organization. We have a freshman class of 
200 and a senior class of 137 which indicates that our holding 
power is good, but as I think over some of our problem cases | 
appreciate how helpful the junior high school organization woul/ 
be. Let me give you a few illustrations. 

A few years ago Ronald and Louis came to us from the eighth 
grade. Both boys were leaders in scho!arship and in extra-cur- 
ricular activities. The eighth grade teachers were enthusiastic 
about their possibilities and we expected much of the lads. They 
seemed to start out well; each was elected to a class office, but 
long before the end of the semester we began to lose hold. We 
tried to account for the change and the only explanation that 
we could find was that association with some of the older boys 
was responsible. Had these boys been retained in the ninth grade 
of a junior high I am satisfied that these critical days would have 
been met more happily. 

Henrietta is another interesting case. Her parents were satis- 
fied that when the girl completed the eighth grade work she had 
graduated and was ready to begin working out. Henrietta asked 
one of her eighth grade teachers to intercede for her at home so 
that she could enter high school but not until October was any 
intercession successful. Henrietta entered high school late, and 
this fact together with a continued opposition at home resulted in 
an early withdrawal. Here the junior high school would have 
meant at least one year more for the girl. 

Then there is George. He is one who made good but the 
outstanding nature of his success merely impresses upon us the 
thought that there are many others like him who would have 
succeeded too had not the difficulties been too great. George was 
promoted by the eighth grade teachers because they believed that 
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if he were not he would not return to school at all, and they 
hoped that he would receive the benefit of at least one year in 
high school. George came to us with no recommendation at all. 
His first success was in football and he made the squad in his 
freshman year. That gave him confidence and he began to 
develop. When he was graduated he was the president of his 
class and the ranking student-athlete. He failed many times but 
he always had the stamina to come back for another trial. Now 
George is enrolled at a small college and is making good. These 
cases are illustrative of some of the types of pupils that would 
be benefited by a junior high school organization. We have and 
you have hundreds of other Ronalds and Henriettas. Some of 
them fortunately survive those trying freshmen-sophomore years, 
but too many unhappily are lost. Guidance of the most personal 
kind is what those youngsters need and someone has said that 
guidance is a synonym for the junior high school. 


Certainly the junior high school has been generally accepted by 
teachers and by the general public, although in many cases it is 


only the new name that is known and none of the essential fac- 
tors. I am fairly well acquainted with parish schools in the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan and I can realize the difficulties that 
would confront the parishes in attempting to establish this new 
organization. The financial difficulty would be most serious. It 
costs money to provide the building space and the extra equip- 
ment that is needed. I do not believe that there is any parish 
in the Upper Peninsula that could sponsor a junior high school 
because of this expense. Unfortunately, the central high school 
has not been established in any of those cities. Many of you 
who come from wealthier communities may not be confronted 
with that objection. 


Nielsen’s study indicates that there is still much to be done if 
the special functions of the junior high school are to be carried 
out. Further evidence of the newness of the organization is 
found in the failure of most colleges to recognize as yet the senior 
high school as a distinct organization. Escanaba High School 
graduates attend approximately thirty colleges and universities 
and only three of those thirty institutions in their latest cata- 
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logues make separate provision in their entrance requirements for 
the graduates of the three-year senior high school unit. 


Last year the United States Bureau of Education made a 
study of college entrance requirements and to the question, “Do 
you at present accept three years of senior high school work (12 
units) for admission without reference to preceding work?” 
ninety-two per cent of the 4y1 institutions replying stated that 
they did not. In other words only 8 per cent of the colleges 
recognize the junior high school as an earlier and distinct ad- 
ministrative unit. However, 73 per cent of the institutions de- 
clared themselves willing to accept the twelve units earned in 
the senior high school for entrance, provided the other institutions 
and accrediting agencies approved such a procedure. 


Increased recognition for the junior high school is coming 
rapidly. It is being brought about because of the gradual but 
Steady progress made in method in the junior high school now 
functioning; because the public in the communities that are so 
blessed as to have a successful junior high school are sold to the 
idea; because teachers are becoming increasingly familiar with 
junior high school principles. The junior high school is the 
school for all of the boys and girls because the ages of junior 
high school pupils fall within the ages of the compulsory school 
attendance laws of most of the States. And all of our boys and 
girls, particularly those who are eager to leave school as soon 
as possible, need guidance, educational, moral and vocational, and 
it is this guidance, we must remember, that is the special func- 
tion of the junior high school. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. JosepH E. Grapy, M. A.: Those of us who have had the privilege 
of listening to Mr. Lemmer read his paper must conclude that the author 
has met the requirement placed before him. We who are engaged in the 
field of Catholic education, submerged as we are in difficulties of finance, 
administration, endowment, and physical equipment, shudder when we 
hear mention of the name, junior high school. Great and insurmountable as 
these difficulties may seem the ethical question arises, are we justified in 
brushing it away with a sweep of the hand? If we as Catholic educators 
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conscientiously conclude that there is a certain period in the life of the 
child known as the adolescent period when neii:her formal preparation nor 
differentiation but rather exploration is the pedagogical remedy, are we, 
I ask, justified in refusing to investigate the idea of the junior high school? 
Please observe I am not advocating the junior high school idea. I am 
but endeavoring to supplement the discussion of Mr. Lemmer. I am 
trying to place this Association in a position where it can discharge hon- 
estly and efficiently its duty towards the community. In view of our 
educational losses, and who will deny that there are some, in face of the 
social and economic changes of the past decades, and who will deny that 
there have been many, I would propose for your serious study and dis- 
cussion a few ideas on the junior high school. Should we find that therein 
rests a remedy, let us at least be honest in admitting it. 


There is the danger of our getting into a stereotyped manner of looking 
upon education as a matter of time, years spent. There is nothing more 
sacred about the 6-3-3 plan than there was under the former 8-4 plan. 
Education consists after all in a number of definite learning products, not 
in so much time spent or credits earned. We look upon the division of 
school life into eight years elementary school, four years of high school and 
four years of college as something ordained by nature. An elementary 
school comes to mean eight grades, a high school fifteen units of work, 
a college four years, or 120 semester hours of work, and the total makes 


one education. As a matter of fact we might just as well have had 
ten years in elementary school, four in high school and two in college or 
almost any other combination of numbers, for that matter. 


The purpose of the junior high school, since this is an informative 
discussion, stands between the elementary school below, where all pupils 
take the same subjects, and the upper high school above, where the sub- 
jects taken depend for the most part upon the work the pupil plans to 
do when he has finished his high school course. Authorities tell us it is 
the aim of the junior high school to provide as effectively and as economi- 
cally as possible instruction in those subjects which are considered essential 
to a general education. For example, a well equipped library is an impor- 
tant laboratory for the work in English, social science and for reference in 
general. It is the aim of this institution to ascertain and develop these 
special abilities and interests of every pupil. Mr. Lemmer has empha- 
sized this point in that part of his paper which stresses vocational 
guidance. It is well worth our thoughtful consideration. Where is the 
experienced teacher who has not seen the misfit with his high school 
diploma or even his Bachelor’s degree? Just as there is a period in ele- 
mentary education during which the attempt is made to educate in all 
those things that must be the common possession of all, and a later period 
during which the upper high school provides differentiated lines of 
services, so there is a period between these two during which the school 
tries to do all within its power to study and test, encourage and develop, 
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the special abilities and interests of every pupil. Most educators would 
agree that one of the great things that a school can do for the community 
and the individual pupil is to arouse an incentive that leads to the kind 
of industry and self-discipline without which the sound, strong mind and 
character cannot be developed. Such incentives may come through various 
contacts, as the printed page, the technical and vocational school, or the per- 
sonality of the teacher. We are too prone to fall into the fallacy of 
measuring the value of the junior high school largely by the number of 
those who because they work in a given shop or laboratory afterwards 
follow the vocation with which that shop or laboratory is linked. This 
is to miss the great under-lying purpose of the school. The grammar 
school cannot consistently and economically provide such contacts for the 
great range of abilities and interests found in these upper-grade pupils. 
The big question for Catholic educators to consider is, would such a 
provision eliminate or at least reduce our educational waste. 

In discussing Mr. Lemmer’s paper we are endeavoring to meet the 
requirements set for us, namely, to provide the teachers with some idea 
of the junior high school. Since the time is limited the discussion 
necessarily becomes very limited. Many of the theories and principles 
associated with this institution are still in the process of change. The mat- 
ter of acceptance of junior high school credits by collezes has only as late 
as April 11, 1927, been decided by the Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools of the Middle States and Maryland. The resolution reads: 

“The Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland approves and recommends to member institutions the 
Twelve and Three Unit Plan for the admission to colleges of candidates 
who have prepared for college under the 6-3-3 or 6-6 plan of school organ- 
ization.” 

1. Let the present 15 units be retained as the minimum standard for 
college entrance. 


2. That 12 of these units shall have been completed in the final three 
years of the secondary school course. 


3. That the remaining three units may represent work completed 
previous to the final three years of the secondary school course, either in 
the junior high school or in the first year of a four-year high school 
course. 


4, That the certifying principals shall be responsible for the validity 
of all units included in the credentials and shall be left free as to the 
methods of determining the validity of all representing work done in other 
schools. 

Those who complete the course in the junior high schocl are roughly 
divided into five groups: 


1. Those who will go on to the general and college preparatory 
courses of the upper high school. 
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2. Those who will go to the upper high school to prepare for a tech- 
nical high school. And here we might direct the attention of our adminis- 
trators of boys’ high schools to the very probable requirements about to 
be established by the American Engineering Association. 


3. Those who will continue their work along the commercial lines 
of the upper high school. 


4. Those who have taken the practical arts courses in the technical 
school and who will go out into industry as producers or workers at the 
bench and in the laboratories and workshops of industry. 


5. Those who will find their vocation in industry not as producers but 
as leaders and managers. 


I believe it was Dr. Morrison who said that of all the educational 
divisions we have made from the kindergarten to the university the junior 
high school is the only one that could honestly give reason for the faith that 
was in it. Of course he based this statement on the existence of a natural 
correlation between the adolescent or exploratory period in life with the 
junior high school. It is indeed a broad and sweeping statement. Its truth 
may be tested only by study, experiment and research. But as Catholic 
educators who have the advancement and betterment of our pupils not only 
at heart but on our consciences, we should be willing to lend ourselves to 
such an investigation. With Mr. Lemmer I would urge at least a serious 
study of the junior high school program. 


Rev. Mires J. O’Matra, S. J.:All who are acquainted with the vast litera- 
ture on the junior high school will agree with Mr. Lemmer that there is a 
great diversity of opinion as to what a junior high school ought to be and 
marked differences in the various institutions which actually take to them- 
selves the name of junior high school. 


We may accept Mr. Lemmer’s definition as one of the best—a separate 
organization of grades 7-8 or 7-8-9, a separate building, a separate 
teaching staff, a differentiated curriculum in these grades to meet the in- 
dividual difference of the pupils, departmental teaching, and promotion by 
subject. To be brief in this matter it seems to me that differential curri- 
cula, departmental teaching and promotion by subject, form the very 
essence of the junior high school idea. 


It may be well worth while to note that the most striking feature of 
the whole discussion on the junior high school is the unanimity with which 
educators demand a change in the traditional program for grades 7 and 8. 
Not only are all representative public school men in favor of a change 
similar to that for which the junior high school stands, but it is sur- 
prising that Catholic educators favor such a readjustment to a very un- 
expected extent. This Association in 1919 devoted the papers of the 
Parish School Department to the consideration of differentiated curricula 
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in grades 7-8-9 and not a dissenting vote is recorded in the report of 
the proceedings. Rev. W. J. Fitzgerald, then Superintendent of Schools 
in the diocese of Hartford, dealt specifically with the junior high school 
question and stated definitely that reorganization was imperative but not 
necessarily through the junior high school. 

Rev. Henry Spalding, S. J., was then and I suppose is still unqualifiedly 
in favor of differentiation and the enrichment of the upper grade pro- 
grams. He cites his experience in Marquette College of thirty or so 
years ago to support his contention that the necessary grounding in funda- 
mentals can be acquired in six years. Several other educators evidently 
well qualified by experience even then in 1919, simply took for granted 
in their papers that differentiated curricula were so obviously needed as 
to have passed beyond the realm of discussion. Among them, Rev. John 
A. Ryan, D. D., demonstrated from an economic standpoint the necesssity 
of vocational training. I mention all this to show that voices are raised 
in our own camp to strengthen the chorus without, demanding at least one 
essential feature of the junior high school, namely, differentiated curricula 
in the upper grades. No very definite answer as far as I am aware has 
ever been given by our Catholic educators, unanimous though they be on 
differentiation and reorganization of curricula in the upper grades, to the 
question in which that reorganization should consist even in papers read 
before this Association bearing such titles as “Differentiated Curricula,” 
“Curricula for our Upper Grades” etc. The views of men in Catholic and 
public schools as to the other essentials of junior high school, departmental 
teaching and promotion, may appear as we briefly analyze the paper just 
read. 


To come to the essential point of the paper under discussion. Mr. 
Lemmer states: 

“Nowadays we say that we teach the boy and girl and not the subject. 
It is because the junior high school can reach a youngster most effectively 
at a most critical time that this new oragnization must be seriously con- 
sidered. It is of the educational guidance, the moral guidance and the voca- 
tional guidance that the junior high school should offer that I wish to 
speak to you now”. 

From this I infer that the writer wishes to prove to us how the junior 
high school most effectively (I suppose, more effectively than the tradi- 
tional regime) reaches the boy and girl in the fields of educational, moral 
and vocational guidance. To begin with the junior high school most 
effectively reaches the boy and not a subject in the field of educational 
guidance, (1) By more effectively teaching the boy how to study. (2) 
By introducing such subject-matters as junior math., general science and 
general language courses. With all due respect to the opinion of the 
speaker may I say that in the critical years of the seventh, eighth and 
ninth grades no one single thing is less likely to teach the young mind 
really how to study than a generally departmental method of teaching. 
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If we wish seriously to guide the intellectual life of the pupil, if we 
wish seriously to reach the pupil himself for his whole intellectual life 
for the future as well as in the present, we should remember the words 
of a prominent educator, “that it is more important to teach a pupil how 
to study a subject, than to teach him merely the subject itself.’ We are 
all anxious to teach our pupils how to study, we all deplore the lack of 
sound method of study in our pupils, young or old. But I do not think 
that departmental teaching is more effective for this. It is impossible for 
me here to give any adequate notion of the “how” to study. 


But among other things necessary in order to teach a boy how to study, 
to reach him in his intellectual life, the teacher must know the pupil’s mind 
—its weakness, deficiencies, gaps in knowledge acquired, its strong points. 
Will many teachers of the common subjects—each a specialist teaching a 
subject and not the boy—coming to a class once a day for 45 or 50 minutes 
be able to become better acquainted with the boy than one teacher for all the 
common subjects? Departmental teaching carried on throughout a sys- 
ten means specialists—it means lack of coordination in subject-matter— 
and it means confusion, disorder, lack of unity—dejecta membra—and all 
of this seems to me likely to turn out to be less effective rather than most 
effective in teaching solid methods of studying. 


Another most important element in the intellectual guidance of the 
young is training them to continual use of the library We may add that 
many of us do not give this training as well as we might and ought to do. 
This training, the use of library material, is the duty of all teachers in 
every grade—but I do not see how the junior high school can do anything 
specially noteworthy in this regard. If we are to have a reorganization 
and enrichment in subject-matter of the seventh and eighth grades it 
seems that junior mathematics, general science and general languages will 
suit the purpose very well and in general we may admit that such courses 
will help considerably in the field of intellectual guidance. 

As to moral guidance, the public junior high school will continue, we 
hope, to do all it can to further the morals and religion of its pupils. We 
ought to feel grateful to all the good men and women in public schools 
who do so cooperate. But the Catholic school, whether in its traditional 
form from first grade to senior college, has divinely given means for 
moral guidance, the good examples of the teacher, the teaching of habits 
of virtue in the natural and supernatural order—physical cleanliness, order, 
promptness, obedience, honesty, sincerity, truthfulness, the divine model 
of Christ and the Blessed Virgin Mother, prayer and the sacraments. 
The natural means suggested by Mr. Lemmer, clean athletics, will help too. 

Advocates of a thorough-going junior high school point with special 
pride to the work which has been done in vocational guidance. We have 
heard of exploratory and tryout courses—short courses in woodworking, 
drafting, printing, millinery, sewing, cooking, etc. There has been much 
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discussion about the value of these subjects in themselves for children in 
the seventh and eighth grades. I find teachers of vocational schools claim- 
ing that in themselves these subjects are of great benefit to boys and girls 
for their future home life provided always that these vocational subjects are 
merely a part of a curriculum which gives due attention to the common 
subjects, the “constants” if elementarized, of English, history, civics, 
algebra, etc. Others claim vocational subjects an enormous waste of 
time. 

A competent and experienced teacher in a vocational school of Buffalo 
assured me a few days ago that out of 35 boys graduating this year from 
her ninth grade only three registered for Technical High School while 
the other 32 meant to enter the regular academic high school. I may 
mention in passing that she taught all the subjects of the ninth grade ex- 
cept the shopwork. This same teacher could point to pupils of her own 
in this vocational school now beginning medicine and law schools and 
non-professional colleges. 

Bonser, following the census of 1910, declares that it (the differentiated 
curriculum) works far greater stratification to drive pupils out into the 
trades by providing some‘hing in schools for those who do not like books. 
This seems like an exaggeration. 











MORE INSISTENCE ON FUNDAMENTALS IN 
HIGH SCHOOL 


SISTER MARY LILIOSA, H. F. N., A. M., HOLY FAMILY ACADEMY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The daily press, the magazines, and business and professional 
men decry not only the inability but also the lack of preparation 
of students to meet and to solve the problems of daily life. Yet 
we all agree that education should provide for just such an emer- 
gency. If there really is a failure, to what shall we ascribe it? 
Is it perhaps due to the elective system which leads the student to 
take the road of least resistance, or is it because we try to cover 
so much of many subjects that it is impossible for us to teach any 
subject well? 


We have among our high school curricula, courses which in- 
clude such branches as Latin, English, mathematics, Romance 
languages, history and science, not to forget Christian doctrine 
in our Catholic high schools. What, for instance, does the aver- 
age student remember of his two or even of his four-year Latin 
course? Is it not the conjugation of amo, or perhaps the first 
few words of Caesar about the division of Gaul? The student 
of French after two years’ work retains little more than “Oui, 
oui,” or “Parlez vous francais.” Perhaps the students of Span- 
ish do better because these have been told of the commercial 
value of Spanish. What do our high school students when they 
are thrown into the world know about mathematics? Algebra 
usually resolves itself into the mystic letters, x, y, z, and perhaps 
something about unknown quantities which remain decidedly un- 
known. Geometry recalls lines and angles but only vaguely that 
vertical angles are equal or that the angles opposite equal sides 
are equal. What do they actually know of chemistry beyond a 
a chemical formula or two? Their knowledge of historical facts 
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is pathetic in its poverty. Their acquaintance with classical lit- 
erature is vague. Their inability to construct, even to recognize, 
a correct English sentence is woeful. And despite their drilling 
in Christian doctrine they can not make a convincing defense of 
their faith. Educators will agree that what is true of one sub- 
ject may be applied with some modifications to all other subjects. 
Let us, therefore, take up briefly, even superficially, a subject 
which is the storm center of much censure at the present time. 
That is English composition. In fact no single phase of education 
has received so detailed a study, so extensive an investigation, as 
English composition. Every English journal, every article, every 
book, every association, has contributed in recent years reams 
upon reams of complaints, recommendations and remedies 
towards the reconstruction of the proper teaching of English 
composition. 


The ignorance of students in this branch has been demonstrated 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. In the University of Wisconsin 
out of a thousand freshmen to whom a simple test on sentence- 
making was given consisting of the recognition of dependent and 
independent clauses, only three out of ten passed the test satis- 
factorily. One of the leading southern universities learned that 
a verb was a dark mystery to nine freshmen out of ten. In an- 
other State university a test proved that only one-half of the fresh- 
man class could recognize a sentence. A recent study in the Eng- 
lish Journal revealed the fact that only ten out of every hundred 
high school students could tell the difference between a sentence 
and a phrase or a dependent clause. 


In 1924 Dr. Blaisdell told the teachers that very few of the 
young men and women who leave our schools can write a credit- 
able business letter. Not many have formed sound reading 
habits. They come to college without these skills ; they leave with- 
out them. Colleges as well as high schools in their teaching of 
English lack the practical and fundamental basis. A recognized 
authority on the teaching of high school English says: “Now- 
adays the cry goes up from every college in the land, ‘Our fresh- 
men can’t spell, can’t punctuate’.” And we need not be surprised 
if some college professor will exlaim in disgust: “Why, they 
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can’t even read!” A prominent Boston educator speaking to the 
New England Association remarked that “to many a teacher it 
seems small business to be perpetually finding fault with trifles. 
But straws show which way the wind blows. Toleration of 
slovenliness in these little details proclaims laxity in the whole 
intellectual outfit. Accuracy is a quality which should pervade 
the character.”” A professor in the University of Montana ex- 
pressed himself thus: “We muddle over the same old subjects 
in college freshman English that the students have been muddling 
Over ever since the sixth grade, and the orthodox requirement 
of accuracy of spelling, punctuation, grammar, and sentence struc- 
ture is repeated unblushingly for every class in the high school, 
for every class in the university or college, and even then, so we 
are told, this goal is never attained.” 


From consulting research records and from interviewing col- 
lege professors we have learned that a similar condition of affairs 
exists in other branches. Professors of Latin complain that their 
students are almost totally innocent of knowledge in matters of 
syntax. Professors of mathematics assert that many students 
are baffled by fractions. Professors of history give definite in- 
stances of simple questions in the history of the United States 
that were not answered. And one professor of literature raised 
his eyes to heaven as if he were about to utter a prayer and 
solemnly declared that the majority of his students “can read a 
page of almost any so-called literary masterpiece without ap- 
propriating to themselves a single clear idea of what it is all 
about.” All agree that the students as a rule are ignorant of 
the essentials and some go so far as to declare that the students 
have come to college without having learned to think. Naturally, 
they throw the blame on the high schools. 


The insinuation that we are not doing our full duty hurts. More 
important than our wounded feelings, however, is the question 
whether or not we deserve the censure. No doubt high school 
teachers are able to bring a similar charge against grammar 
schools and perhaps our high school teachers can find a sort 
of refuge behind the excuse that students have come to their 
classes lacking in the essentials. Even if such an excuse is valid 
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it does not alter the fact that students leave our hands ignorant 
of the fundamentals. 


The task before us is quite plain. It is nothing less than the 
removal of this condition. Students must leave our hands thor- 
oughly grounded in the essentials of every branch which we are 
called upon to teach. If the students come to us lacking in the 
essentials we must supply the defect. This may consume val- 
uable time. In the final analysis, however, it is not time wasted, 
for even the best of teachers can not build firmly on a founda- 
tion which has been loosely and slovenly put together. We can 
not urge our students to accuracy in scholarship, the crying need 
in education to-day, unless they have a clear idea of what accuracy 
is and an appreciation of its necessity in all things from the con- 
struction of a correct sentence or the solution of a simple prob- 
lem to the building of a radio set. 

If only a few of the students in a class are ignorant of the 
essentials, time should still be devoted to the essentials, for after 
all the real progress of the class is the progress of the dullest 
who have been judged fit for membership in the class. The 
interest of the knowing ones may be held and stimulated by call- 
ing upon them to explain in their own words and to illustrate the 
essentials with examples of their own invention. This method of 
procedure is calculated not only to encourage the dull ones to 
grasp the fundamentals but also to lead the brighter students 
to do some thinking on their own part to present the most ap- 
propriate or the simplest exemplifications of the fundamental in 
question. If after such efforts the dull members of the class or 
those who are ignorant of the fundamentals persist in their igno- 
rance there remains only one reasonable course of action: they 
should be taken out of the class on the ground of demonstrated 
unfitness. To retain them longer would be an injustice to the 
rest of the students. 


Then we have the problem of fundamentals in the regular 
progress of the branch which we are teaching. In the handling 
of these fundamentals we may encounter a conflict with the ap- 
pointed schedule. We must choose then, between the knowledge 
of fundamentals and the regular schedule. The decision will 
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probably depend upon the conscience of the teacher. If the 
teacher values the esteem and the recommendation of the prin- 
cipal more than the benefit of the students, the knowledge of the 
fundamentals will be sacrificed in favor of the schedule. This 
procedure is an injustice to the pupils. They are, indeed required 
to maintain a certain rate of advancement, but of what practical 
value to them is this advancement if it does not include an ad- 
vancement in the power and the materials of thought? The 
power of thought may be a doubtful factor, but there can be no 
doubt about the absence of the materials of thought so long as 
the fundamentals of a branch are not grasped. The ignorance 
of fundamentals not only retards but positively prevents progress. 
The most lucid explanation of the Latin subjunctive of purpose 
will mean nothing to the students if in their private study they 
are unable to recognize or to recall the subjunctive mood. The 
form of the subjunctive mood must be known before the in- 
tricacies in the use of this mood can be made clear with the 
promise of satisfactory results. This is true in every branch of 
study. 


This is a fact of which every intelligent and conscientious 
teacher is fully and painfully aware. Such a teacher in the inter- 
ests of his or her pupils is not afraid of falling behind the sched- 
ule. The time apparently lost in drilling the class in the funda- 
mentals will be more than regained later, when the students’ 
knowledge of the essentials will make necessary very few if any 
explanations of matter already covered. If there are in the class 
students who can not maintain the reasonable pace of the average 
class, they should be removed from the class as unfit or provisions 
should be made to supply their deficiencies. 


There may be a difference of opinion on the best method of 
insisting on fundamentals in the classroom. If the persistent 
dropping of water will wear away the hardest stone, continual 
repetition of fundamentals would finally penetrate the thickest 
of skulls. Yet even the continual repetition of fundamentals does 
not insure the grasp of the fundamentals. Unending repetition, 
from the first day of the freshman year to the last day of the 
senior year, of the rule that a transitive verb takes its object in 
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the objective case, will not of itself secure the correct application 
of the rule. Before, then, the repetition of a rule such as that of 
a transitive verb requiring an object in the objective case, can 
mean anything intelligible to students, they must understand the 
nature of a transitive verb and of the objective case. If the 
students’ conception of a transitive verb is vague it is useless 
to repeat that such a verb must have its object in the. objective 
case. Insistence on fundamentals to be worthwhile must be an 
intelligent drilling, aiming at full understanding. 


Insistence on fundamentals, then, means more than the mere 
repetition of the fundamentals. Intelligent insistence supposes 
that the teacher possesses not only a thorough knowledge of what 
are the fundamentals and the ability to explain them lucidly, but 
also the faculty of showing the fundamentals in their applica- 
tion to matters of practical life whenever this is possible. Such 
teaching should insure a thorough grounding of students in the 
fundamentals of every branch of learning. 


Not everything, however, should be left to the teacher. A re- 
markable step forward has been taken by the Trenton, New 
Jersey, Senior High School: 


“A thorough knowledge of the fundamentals is demanded of 
all pupils before graduation. A pamphlet, ‘Minimum Essentials 
in Spelling’, has been issued, containing a test covering three 
thousand words in common use. This test must be passed one 
hundred per cent. Another pamphlet, ‘Minimum Essentials in 
Arithmetic’, has been issued. This insists on all the fundamental 
processes from addition to formulas for calculating areas and 
cubic contents and includes problems in interest, taxes, banking 
and averages. Instructors use this as a basis for reviews and 
pupils must answer correctly eighteen of the twenty examples 
given in each test. For pupils failing to pass the test after- 
school classes are arranged.” 

It would be a blessing for us were a committee under the 
auspices of this Association appointed to determine the minimum 
essentials of every branch which we are called upon to teach. 
Unless the minimum essentials are specifically determined we as 
a body shall hardly accomplish much worth while in our system 
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of secondary education. In the meantime let us place great stress 
on the fundamentals, on the good, old-fashioned A B C’s, of all 
high school subjects, and we shall not need to worry about the 
comments of business men or even the criticisms of college 
professors. 


DISCUSSION 


Sister M. Teresa, I. H. M.: It is the general complaint in our day 
of “over education” that not enough stress is placed on the fundamentals 
in high school. All things now even more than in Newman’s time—are 
to be learned at once, not first one thing then another, not one well but many 
badly. Learning is to be without attention, without exertion, without toil. 
Many courses of study offer pure amusements in their electives and if 
we examine closely the schedules of some students we would feel that 
they come to school not to be educated but merely amused, refreshed 
or soothed. 


If it is true as a noted Detroit educator, Rev. Dr. McNichols, recently 
remarked that the college freshman cannot think and cannot concentrate 
there certainly must be some flaw in his preparation. Education is not 
putting things into the student’s head but rather teaching him to get things 
out of his own head. His ability to profit by our teaching is just as 
essential as our ability to teach. If he has not learned to think and to 
concentrate all our efforts in his behalf are either fruitless or scantily 
productive. Ways and means of every description have been tried to 
remedy this defect. Might it be that we have been making the wrong 
approach? Since the pupil’s first need is the language road over wh’ch all 
ideas travel to him and from him, our first concern is to make this road 
as easy to travel as possible. The late President Eliot defined education 
as the “power of expressing one’s thoughts clearly, concisely and cogently.” 
This power is to be procured only by much practice in the mother tongue. 
It is unimportant whether the student writes a short story, an historical 
narrative, a translation from Virgil or a laboratory note-book; the sub- 
ject-matter is comparatively indifferent if accuracy and clearness in the 
expression of it have been achieved. Because of this fact I think that the 
fundamental of fundamentals in high school is the teaching of English 
composition, and to emphasize this great need I have confined myself to 
a discussion of this topic, for I firmly believe that if as a body of educators 
we could succeed in giving the student a working knowledge of the sen- 
tence and the paragraph in composition, we could secure a corresponding 
improvement in all subjects. 


Now there is only one way to learn how to do anything and that is to 
do it incessantly. If we wish to teach our children how to write, they 
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must write. Incessant practice is the only secret. But, you will say, we 
can’t pump water from an empty well. We ask them to express their 
own ideas and the majority have none. We might as well ask them to 
express their sense of harmony on a violin when they have no knowledge 
of music. For this reason I greatly favor Van Dyke’s aim in teaching 
English. He says that the fundamental aim of the English teacher should 
be to train children to find more pleasure and profit in the reading of good 
books; and second to teach them to use their mother tongue for the ordinary 
purposes of life with intelligence, clearness, precision, and force. You 
will note that this is almost identical with President Eliot’s definition of 
education. 

It seems to me that Van Dyke very wisely places the necessity of 
guiding children to read as our first aim. Every writer whether he be ten 
or four score years and ten must find his material either within himself 
or without. But everything really usable, for him, comes from within. 
He can use only such matter as has found its way in, has made some stay 
and hence has made some impress; and therefore in its going take with it 
something of himself. This means of course that reading or listening to 
others reading must precede writing. 


It is true that experiences also furnish material for self expression, and 
I do not mean to minimize the importance of subjects available from 
everyday life, but it is usually only the gifted writer who can succeed in 
successfully revealing the hidden things nearest to him. Nor can even the 
gifted writer so succeed unless he has learned to develop his own exper- 
iences through the literary models of the masters. Many students in their 
adolescent years are either too self-conscious or too frivolous to think their 
own experiences interesting and hence will find their richest body of stimuli 
in good books. “The habitual reading of good books needs to be as 
persistently parallel with writing as inhaling with exhaling; the two 
activities are and must remain inseparable.” 


I do not mean,to offer reading as a panacea for all English ills. I 
know that pleasing sentences are not going to result merely from dwelling 
in an aesthetic atmosphere. Perhaps five per cent of our students have 
an instinct for sentence structure and they may be able to “absorb” from 
their reading the knowledge necessary to the correct use of English. The 
other ninety-five per cent will write with unchanged crudeness after a four- 
year course in literature unless through direct technical instruction they 
are shown step by step just how the author developed each sentence in 
the model. My plea for reading is that it will furnish the bricks and 
mortar after the architect has traced the framework of sentence structure. 


I think we could induce our children to read more if there were not 
so great a distinction made in the general reading list in regard to grades 
in high school. Let us have a safe list that the pupil may not go wrong 
and let him make his own acquaintances. Individual advice is helpful but 
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a noble writer should not be forced on a student. They cannot be made 
ccngenial and live happy ever after any more than titled nobility can be 
content with peasantry. The fact that a student is in the twelfth grade 
is no assurance that he is ready for Milton; perhaps he has not passed 
the Huckleberry Finn stage, but if only he has cultivated an abiding love 
for reading, in good time he will come to Milton and the other profound 
authors. 


According to Sister Liliosa’s statistics the recent sentence tests given in 
universities have revealed that from fifty to seventy per cent of the fresh- 
men do not know what a sentence is. Though pupils are supposed to 
understand such a simple subject in the seventh grade half of them go 
through high school without learning it at all. As a matter of fact it 
is not a simple subject. If it is an involved sentence it has dependent 
clauses hanging from the main clause; these dependents have other depend- 
ents, participial and infinitive phrases, modified by adverbial and adjective 
phrases until we get dizzy with wheels within wheels. It takes real skill 
to get these sentence parts right end first, things together that belong 
together, and neat tie-words to bridge them. The student must be ab'e 
te give a definite reason why the word “walk”, for instance, is a noun in 
one sentence, a verb in another; why walking might be the subject or 
the object, an adjective or a verb used to complete the predicate. Sentence 
study is the first composition need of the year. 


Besides the mere gramatical structure of the sentence the students must 
be taught to guard against wordiness, harshness, incoherence and a weak 
close. “They must realize that the end of the sentence is not the strongest 
because the book says so, but because there is a law of attention, a kind 
of intellectual gravitation which is always at work whether we want 
to use it or not.” They will learn in their reading that wise writers are 
careful of arrangement, beginnings, and ends of sentences. Now they may 
or may not learn that these things are named unity, coherence, and empha- 
sis, but if they can use these laws of language and wjn their service the 
grammatical and rhetorical names can be largely ignored. From the hand- 
book, from the supplementary rhetorics, and from sentence specimens 
culled from their own work, we must make them realize that the sentence 
is the pulse of composition. Each sentence must be phrased and rephrased 
until everyone in the group accepts it. In the matter of sentence struc- 
ture the pupil will be affected only by what he himself does, not by what 
is done for him. 


If the teachers in the other branches will insist on good English 
they will do much toward our end. Inability to solve a problem is usually 
due to inability to read. If the teacher in mathematics insists on a clear 
statement he is making sure that the pupil has grasped the idea; when 
the teacher of history requires the evidence on a point to be adequately 
set forth he is really bringing the individual and the class to a complete 
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knowledge where half knowledge existed before. Unless there is active 
cooperation in demanding good written and spoken English most of 
the work done by the English department will avail but little. 


A discussion of English is as limitless as its content, but if in high 
school the pupil imbibes a love for good reading, if he learns the knack 
of framing a variety of well made sentences into a paragraph, if he 
realizes that language is a communication; that communication must be 
written so exactly and clearly that it will not only be understandable 
but unmistakable, if this is accomplished we will have realized the funda- 
mental aim of high school English. None of us like to consume this 
year’s precious time to do last year’s work. We might as well face the 
situation fearlessly and admit that in English last year’s work will never 
be done. Who ever got through learning his mother tongue and said 
“the work is done?” ‘There is no magic in any text-book or teacher that 
will remove the necessity of reviewing the fundamentals in English. Essen- 
tials are our sacred duty, and if necessary we must sacrifice some of our 
senior literature for the rudiments of the sentence and the paragraph, 
for it is only through a mastery of these tools in English that the pupil 
can express himself intelligently in all subjects. 


BrotHer Carixtus, F. S. C.: The chief function of the high school is 
not merely to prepare for education, as was the commonly accepted pur- 


pose of the preparatory school of yore, but to aim at education itself. 
This does not mean that the high school will aim to offer a complete 
education, “but that it will decline to continue to defer until the pupil 
enters college the specific training in knowledge and power which enables 
him to get a proper acquaintance with modern life and the corresponding 
degree of power to participate intelligently and successfully in human 
affairs. ” The fundamental purpose of the high school is to minister to 
the real needs and interests—the spiritual and material interests—of society 
and the individual. 

Professor James has summarized the interests of the individual in his 
description of the hierarchy of mes belonging to every human being, in 
which he must dwell and if possible develop. 


“There is the physical me, with its hereditary tendencies and results, 
which lies at the basis of my success and well-being in life, and out of 
which I must make as much as possible. Then there is the economic me, 
the social me, the spiritual me, each is subject to atrophy, or degeneration, 
on the one hand, but on the other, easily capable of normal growth and re- 
finement.” 


There are then four cardinal pupil interests that the high school must 
have in view, namely, spiritual interests, vocational interests, social interests, 
and cultural interests. These four interests should underlie and permeate 
the workings of the entire school. In other words, above all the curricula, 
the method of its presentation, and its application, must have this fourfold 
objective in view at all times. 
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We will all readily admit that a close attention to the fundamentals 
plays a vital part in the successful erection of a material edifice. The 
perfection of the building will be in direct proportion to the observance 
of the building code. Does not the same principle hold true much more 
so when it comes to the question of building up and developing the only 
edifice, the child, that has been created after the image of God? Undoubtedly 
you will agree to an emphatic yes, and very decidedly so. 


A twofold question now naturally presents itself: To what extent are 
we observing these principles? What means are we taking to improve 
our building ability? In her paper on the topic under consideration, Sister 
Mary Liliosa has called our attention to several of our shortcomings. 
Like a skillful physician she has made a careful diagnosis and prescribes 
remedies for some of our more serious ailments. Like a spiritual person 
seeking perfection she has made a particular examen for us. The fact 
that we have been slipping up occasionally here and there cannot be denied. 
Perhaps the slips have been too frequent and are avoidable. It behooves 
each of us therefore not only to make this examen particular, but like- 
wise intimately personal. 


Pupils come to us from the elementary school woefully weak in such 
fundamentals as English grammar and composition, arithmetic, and above 
all in the power to do original thinking. The high schools in turn advance 
students either into college or into the world of affairs similarly handi- 


capped. True, this condition does not prevail among the majority of 
students, nevertheless it is entirely too prevalent. It can be reduced to 
a minimum, and it is to our true interests to do so. How may it be 
accomplished? Sister has offered us several practical means to attain this 
objective and I propose to suggest a few others. 


In his study of twenty-two high schools in Illinois, Professor John 
Addison Clement “once found that over fifty per cent of the so-called 
permanent withdrawals occurred by the end of the freshman year 
and that over seventy-five per cent of all permanent withdrawals took 
place by the end of the first two years.” In speaking of subject-failures 
in these same schools he remarks: “It was found, furthermore, that in 
the schools studied over eighty per cent of the failures due to all causes 
occurred in the first two years and over fifty per cent of these in the first 
year.” Professor Clement then goes on to account for these failures. 
“Most failures are due, no doubt,” he says, “to a complex of causes, 
among which are such factors as lack of effort, lack of ability, poor health, 
poor teaching, irregular attendance, change of school, carrying too many 
subjects,” and we might add lack of cooperation on the part of parents. 
It is his conviction that “subject-matter unsuited to the social needs, 
interests, and purposes of pupils plus the poor presentation of subject- 
matter accounts for many more failures and withdrawals than has usually 
been estimated.” If each of us here were to make a similar study of the 
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high schools in our particular system our findings no doubt would be 
ot a like character. 


In order to insist consistently upon the fundamentals in high school 
we must bear in mind three dominant facts: The subject-matter of the 
curricula should be suited to the social needs, interests, purposes, and 
ability of the students; the fundamentals or minimum essentials in each 
subject should be clearly and very definitely designated; the teachers should 
be expert salesmen of their wares. The content of the curricula will 
depend upon the locality and its needs. These latter are largely deter- 
mined by its professional and industrial activities. As to the minimum 
essentials in each subject Sister has offered a very practical suggestion to 
the effect that a committee be appointed to determine the essentials in 
each subject. It would be well, however, to have a similar committee 
appointed to draft the fundamentals or essentials in the various subjects 
of the elementary grades also. This latter committee should work with 
the high school committee. But in my opinion this work should be handled 
locally by the office of the diocesan superintendent. In some educational 
systems perhaps this may have been very definitely determined already, 
but there are other systems where the work has not been as yet very 
definitely specified. Even where the essentials have been more or less 
definitely determined there is frequently entirely too much, and even un- 
necessary, matter scheduled. 


We will agree with Professor Clement to the effect that the vast 
majority of withdrawals and failures appear in the first two years of 
high school and that the first year carries the banner in this respect. 
Among the causes given, one is the poor presentation of the subject-matter. 
No doubt we will concede this point too, but what is our policy or practice 
in the matter? It is an old and sound pedagogical principle that the best 
and most experienced teachers in the elementary schools should be in 
primary classes. The pupils of the first years of high school are launching 
out on a new and very difficult phase of their educational career also. 
Should not this same pedagogical principle hold true here too? Yet what 
is too frequently our practice? We intrust to inexperienced hands the 
most important work of the high school, the vital work, the foundation of 
the intellectual mansion. 


After attending to the efficiency of our teaching staff in the first years 
of high school, we may next turn to the pupils themselves. If we are 
to attain any degree of success, even in the fundamentals of high school 
work, we must aim ,to develop self-activity, power and skill, thinkers 
and doers. This must be our guiding principle. The late Superintendent 
Gregory has given us food for thought on this score. He tells us: 


“You can surround a child with conditions favorable to growth, but 
he must do the growing. The pupil must have as much help as is necessary 
to place him in a position to help himself, and no more. The amount 
varies with the child but its limit in any case is a sacred line you pass at 
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your peril. Whenever a teacher does for a child what the child could 
have done for himself he deprives him of the right to grow; if he persists 
in such treatment he stunts the child’s growth; if he could do everything 
for the child, the child would not grow at all.” 

In our development of this self-activity our method of presentation 
will play a very important role in the mastery of the fundamentals. There 
is a prevailing tendency among many of our high school teachers to use 
the expository or lecture method entirely. Occasionally too some of these 
teachers come to the class with you may take 1t or keave it attitude. The 
lecture method may be ideal for the college or the university, but the 
advisability of its sole use in the high school is more than doubtful. 
According to the opinion of many it is a complete failure. A happy com- 
bination of the best in the lecture method, the Socratic method, etc., will 
make‘for far more efficient salesmanship. Moreover a combination of this 
type will make for greater pupil activity. In fact it is the ideal method 
of procedure when there is question of dealing with minds of this particular 
age and stage of development. 


We agree with Sister that we are prone to accept inferior workmanship, 
written, oral, etc., from our pupils. This is a very serious defect and 
one that can be readily avoided. If each high school teacher would 
start out the year by consistently demanding Al work it would soon be- 
come natural for the pupils to present only ‘work of this type. This 
insistence would raise the standard of our schools and enhance the efficiency 
of our pupils. Once we arouse pride in accuracy and excellent work 
among our pupils they will be capable of accomplishing wonders. Besides 
insistence on careful work, repetitions and drills on the fundamentals are 
imperative. They are as necessary to efficient teaching as food is to the 
human body. It is probable that pupils forget nine-tenths of what they 
are taught, hence the necessity of frequently recalling forgotten or half- 
remembered facts and association of ideas. Then too, as Sister rightly 
remarks, frequent and varied drills will ensure more rapid and successful 
strides in the work of the morrow. 


Our high schools of to-day have a decidedly increased enrollment. 
This condition enables us to grade our pupils much better than formerly. 
However, we may not be taking advantage of this opportunity to enhance 
our efficiency. How many high schools make it a point to group the 
pupils that have difficulty in learning? Where we have grouped them in 
this manner in how many instances have we assigned the very best teachers 
to these classes? On the contrary we may be inclined to give this type 
of pupil the least attention. Yet do they not very frequently turn out to 
be the most successful men and women? Where it is impossible to grade 
our high school pupils according to their degree of proficiency it would 
be well to follow the suggestion given by Sister to call upon the brighter 
pupils to give assistance to the less favored. 


Another essential absolutely necessary if there is to be an effective 
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insistence upon the fundamentals in the several high school subjects, is 
group action by the teachers to coordinate their work and give each 
subject an even chance. If the pupil loses out in one subject owing to 
unfavorable conditions, he is liable to lose interest in all the other subjects. 
This group action will render more certain the provision for a thorough 
review in each subject during the last weeks of the semester or year. 

Finally, there is the question of emulation to secure greater efficiency 
in the fundamentals. We are all familiar with the good scholastic 
effects resulting from a judicious use of laudable means of emulation. A 
healthy rivalry is a very effective medium to spur pupils on to greater 
effort in the first years of high school as well as in the elementary grades. 
The typewriter and the mimeograph now make it feasible for the principal 
to give frequent competitive tests. This work can be of such a character 
as to be easily and readily corrected and at the same time enable the 
principal to assure himself and his teachers as to the degree to which their 
pupils are mastering the fundamentals in the subjects. 

In the last analysis of the question we must concede that if we hope 
to give the fundamentals in the several subjects the attention they demand, 
there are several factors that we must ever bear in mind and take as our 
actuating policy. The curricula should clearly indicate the essentials in 
each subject that will meet the various needs and interests of the pupils. 
It is necessary that the teaching staff coordinate their plans, their efforts 
and their findings. The lessons must be presented in such fashion as to 
generate self-activity, and to develop thinkers and doers. If we hope 
to carry out these ideals to any degree of perfection, the pupils must be 
graded judiciously and a healthy use made of every laudable means of 
emulation. 





BEGINNING THE STUDY OF LATIN 


REVEREND EDMUND CORBY, LEXINGTON LATIN SCHOOL, 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


When the student steps from the elementary school into his 
first Latin class a situation confronts him which to him is entirely 
new. He may not be aware that it is likewise freighted with 
serious possibilities. All beginnings are important, none more 
so than the first acquaintance with the study of classical language. 
Given a solid and logical foundation Latin becomes to teacher 
and pupil alike a source of intellectual power and vision. With- 
out such foundation the dull monotony and unsatisfying strain 
toward something vague and apparently unattainable produces 
that dread of Latin so evident to-day. 


Realizing the difficulty of the subject and the present avidity 


for practical subjects the teachers of Latin have in a large 
measure abandoned the systems tried and proved and endeavored 
to fit Latin into systems advanced for other subjects. There is 
a definite effort to socialize Latin, to make its acquisition possible 
to a wider range of pupils, to show practical and immediate re- 
sults of some nature or other. May it not be that in our anxiety 
to socialize Latin we have actually weakened it? Latin is an ex- 
pansive subject. Results cannot be obtained quickly. Only after 
logical and carefully developed knowledge will it be possible to 
take and appreciate the riches of its literature. In essaying to 
demonstrate immediate and tangible results there is danger of 
setting up fictional objectives which do not satisfy and which 
defeat the true objective. It is open to question if moral prin- 
ciples and civics can be taught in correlation with high school 
Latin. At the best such efforts are merely illustrative, perhaps 
more by contrast than otherwise. We have the principles of 
Christianity for moral training and a wealth of real American 
civic life and history for the nourishing of patriotism and fidelity. 


(220) 
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It is for literary values and mental discipline that we study the 
classics. Nothing should be permitted to confuse this purpose. 
With all possible respect for the secondary aims and results they 
do tend to obscure the main point, which is to learn Latin as a 
language. There is genuine value in every theory brought for- 
ward, but the mistake can be made of obtruding something of 
pronounced auxiliary value into a position of direct importance. 
H. C. Nutting in a paper in the Classical Journal says: “The suc- 
cessful teacher of Latin, if wise will continue to concentrate upon 
the indispensable primary immediate objective of progressive de- 
velopment of ability to read and understand Latin, being assured 
that if this one thing of greatest importance is attended to, other 
things will also be added incidentally.” To concentrate on Latin 
as Latin prevents confusion on the part of teacher and pupil. 


Upon a foundation of exact study the reading of Latin becomes 
a less arduous task. Again, the beginning is of supreme import- 
ance. The elements of Latin are tools and must be acquired in 
that spirit. After we can handle them there is a way opened to 
all the finer things the classics offer. Without skill in the use of 
the tools we will not have good workmen nor valuable work. The 
elements must be acquired by study and drill so that they become 
second nature. We do not study the elements for their own sake. 
They are means and as such must be mastered if we would reach 
the end. Much has been written about the drear monotony of 
spending hours parsing Virgil or Cicero with the statement that 
this is not teaching Latin literature. Assuredly it is not. Inciden- 
tally we do not teach Shakespeare in this manner. But recall the 
years of study and experience in English the pupil has before he 
approaches Shakespeare. The Latin beginner may be in the ninth 
grade in English but he is a primary pupil in Latin. Perhaps we 
should give more time and attention to fundamentals. It may be 
that the weakness in fundamentals is the secret of the entire un- 
rest. Much of the heavy parsing is a result of insufficient vocabu- 
lary and knowledge of forms. Drill as well as explanation is 
necessary. The effect of drill is the power of possession. The 
pupil may agree with all the attractive explanation, the inter- 
relation of words, etc., and be interested. But a certain amount 
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of hard study is imperative if he wishes command of the matter 
before him. 


In many ways we are forming ready and opinionated talkers 
who have little objective knowledge but very positive likes and 
dislikes. Latin is one of the studies which is vividly objective. 
It matters little what the pupils’ reactions are. Latin remains 
fixed. The only result from a false viewpoint in beginning Latin 
is that the pupil will eventually discover it to be fictitious. Let 
us say he begins with the thought that Latin is easy, readily com- 
prehended, interesting. His first experience in text-book and 
classroom have led to this conclusion. Later on, as is bound to 
occur, he touches something difficult. The ease and interest are 
put to the test and vanish, leaving perhaps aversion. Real or 
reported difficulty is a deterrent from all elective courses so desig- 
nated. Should this situation be permitted to continue and increase? 
Latin will never measure up to the pupil’s standard of an easy 
subject. Therein lies its value. Shall we attempt to show it in 
that light and take the consequence of later disillusion or rather 
face the facts at the outset and ask the pupil to do the same? 
There is a certain measure of heroism in every normal child. He 
will respond to a challenge, physical or mental. The exceptional 
child often displays this mental courage as a definite, perhaps dis- 
tinguishing trait of character. This factor may be used. Ordin- 
arily Latin classes grade high. If we admit a disciplinary value to 
Latin study why not make use of it at the very beginning and 
bring into play faculties which help to make responsible men and 
women. Let our pupils undertake Latin fully conscious that it 
is something to conquer. I believe there is an indication of the 
Roman of classical times in this suggestion. Well directed time 
and effort are not begrudged a subject by the average pupil. “His 
meaning for the term “difficult subject” is rather the fear of be- 
coming confused or of not measuring up to an expectation he 
considered too great. If plenty of time is taken and each point 
grasped and possessed by the pupil, he feels he has gained some- 
thing for his efforts. Dr. Finley G. Grise, Ph. D., in his study of 
“Content and Method in High School Latin” says, “The chief 
factor in determining whether or not a course is satisfactory in 
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the eyes of the average pupil is the extent to which he is gaining 
mastery of the subject.” 


The foundation demands a logical and clear order of develop- 
ment. The basis of this development is Latin grammar. Grammar 
has been called applied logic. A proper knowledge of it and 
skill in its use will form habits of logical thought and expression. 
Latin as a highly inflected language is the finest medium we 
possess for this purpose. Learned adequately it strengthens the 
pupil’s powers of differentiation and aids in reaching exactness 
and clarity of expression. Abandoning the grammatical method 
in a language so dependent on grammar even for the sake of in- 
terest and enthusiasm, does not seem reliable. Furthermore it 
causes confusion by forcing classification upon the pupil. A lesson 
containing fourteen or fifteen new words from five parts of speech 
together with two or three rules of syntax presumes a great deal. 
We remember connected things better than disconnected ones, 
and the connection is in the things themselves, not in the sen- 
tences in which we find them. Are we to presume an infallible 
sense of word value in English and also that a pupil discovering 
a syntax rule once will use it correctly forever after? At the 
same time is is said that English grammar may readily be learned 
from Latin thus granting an opportunity to drop it for the greater 
part in the elementary. In the old Latin grammar the first day 
may have taught the pupil nothing but a clear conception of a 
noun. But it did give him that and clearly enough for him to 
retain it forever. The older system was certainly less flexible but 
it was simpler in content and richer in vocabulary and forms. It 
does not seem best to get too far away from this. Also it would 
appear that this idea is to some extent returning. It is possible 
to learn English grammar or technical grammar irrespective of 
language from the Latin, but it cannot be done in the time now 
allotted to Latin grammar. Nor can it be learned by assuming 
that one already knows it or will discover it. In explaining the 
Ratio Studiorum in the Classical Journal Clement Fuerst, S. J., 
says: 

“In formally explaining the rules of grammar and the precepts 
of style, the Ratio applies its favorite maxim, pauca praecepta, 
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plurima exempla, frequentissima exercitatio. One precept will 
be elucidated at a time and dwelt on for several days in succession, 
if somewhat difficult, to give it time to sink deeply and take 
lasting hold.” 

A complete return to this principle might answer many ques- 
tions. It runs not “as at an uncertainty.” 

The teacher of First Year Latin has before him a vision and 
a trust. In his hands is the medium of expression which has 
come down from the ages. Heir of the finest that classic Greece 
displayed Latin has borne to succeeding generations poetry and 
oratory and rhetoric, thoughts of the leaders of men. Servant of 
learning and philosophy, its majesty and precision voices every 
effort toward literary beauty in the past. Handmaid of faith, 
the ages knew its voice raised in prayer and praise to the Living 
God. Without it history would not be what it is. 

From another viewpoint its exactness and mental discipline 
incline to foster personal reliability and confidence, qualities 
necessary to the growth of the scholar in breadth and depth of 
vision. Because he must think he becomes a thinker, a person- 
ality, not swayed too easily by another’s caprice. The exact nature 
of his work tends to give him conscious power, which after all 
is an essential factor of executive ability. The work he has done 
takes away that fear of mental exertion so often observed and 
opens before him many avenues of study that were closed to 
him had he not learned to relish mental labor. 


All this the teacher sees and he also recognizes that it is depen- 
dent on him whether this or any small part of it becomes real to 
his pupils. Well it will be for them if he sees clearly his own 
place in the picture. His it is to lay the foundation, deep and 
solid and lasting. The result, the finished structure, is not his. 
If he can put his energies with hope and ambition into the work 
of that foundation there will be a superstructure, otherwise not. 
Promising himself or his pupils great results at the outset will 
not assist. Dr. Rendall, former headmaster of Winchester Col- 
lege, England, in a speech in this country maintained that in the 
colleges young men were doing work they ought to have done 
before entering college. “They are wasting their riper educational 
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years in fiddling about with small pieces, when they ought to be 
making a whole fabric out of smaller parts assimilated earlier.” 
This is the task of the first year teacher, to see to the assimilation 
of the smaller parts. Nor need this degenerate into drudgery. 
Herein is where the personality of the teacher, his preparation and 
resourcefulness come into play. Rev. Wm. Young, S. J., said in 
a paper at the Pittsburg meeting, “These early years are to pro- 
vide the bones, the wires and the directions for the framework 
into which in the later years of his study he is to breathe the 
bloom and vigor and beauty of the living soul.” 

There are some things which would naturally benefit the be- 
ginning of Latin study. It has been suggested that the gram- 
matical order of development be resumed. In addition at least 
two years should be taken for the present first year’s work. More 
would be better. If this work is slighted there is little use in 
the rest; with this work well done the work in the authors can 
be done faster and with less difficulty. A knowledge of etymology 
and a fair vocabulary can scarcely be obtained in one year. It 
does not seem fair to talk of thoroughness to a teacher who has 
all the work to cover that is usually assigned to the first year. 
The older schools with nearly twice as much class-time did not 
attempt it. 

Again, the study of Latin begins too late in the educational 
life of the child. At twelve years of age the normal child has 
completed the sixth grade and is capable of beginning Latin. It 
would seem that the proper time would be the beginning of 
adolescence to increase with the mental and physical growth of 
the child. There are not wanting those who suggest even earlier. 
As a habit forming subject it should begin as soon as it is possible 
to master the rudiments and before the formation of habits which 
may antagonize. This has been proposed several times by thought- 
ful educators. It would necessitate changes in the prevalent rou- 
tine. But this has likewise been discussed. The junior high school 
is one indication of change at just this point. However it is not 
another division that is suggested but an earlier inception of 
Latin study and an earlier completion. Dr. Rendall quoted above 
says on this question, “Latin is the finest instrument ever offered 
for the education of the adolescent intellect. In this country you 
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are making a grave blunder when you deprive your fine boys of 
it until they are thirteen or fourteen.” The Classical Investigation 
is my authority for the statement that the English pupil at sixteen 
is doing college Latin. In the public schools of England where 
pupils are accepted at twelve and thirteen they usually have had 
Latin in preparatory schools for several years beforehand. The 
younger pupil is better fitted for the more elementary features 
of the study, he takes to oral drill with better grace and is satis- 
fied with succeeding in little things from day to day. He usually 
has not the handicap of disturbing himself by looking for the 
practical results, which, far from any way, disturb the more 
mature. 


Another consideration of moment is the preparation accorded 
in the elementary school. The problem of teaching Latin to pupils 
who spell indifferently and enunciate carelessly is discouraging. 
Their sense of difference must be awakened at the expense of 
much time and patience. Until that is accurate the inflections of 
Latin are impossible. As much may be said of those who cannot 
be relied on to distinguish the parts of speech nor analyze a simple 
sentence. It is true that skill in the latter points is developed in 
Latin study but the primary notions should be clear in the mind of 
the pupil. Formal grammar is needed. Without it there are too 
many elementary ideas which must be instilled before advance in 
Latin can be made. All of English grammar is not essential but 
the main constructive features should be mastered. It is not a 
question of how much is taken but of how thoroughly the elemen- 
tary work is done. A competent sixth grade pupil is better than 
an eighth grade pupil who has become careless. 


We are heirs of Latin by many titles, linguistic, literary, his- 
toric, religious. It would not be well if our pupils were in future 
days in a position to say that we from confusion of aim, weak- 
ness of method, or a too ready rejection of what the past be- 
queathed us, had refused them the educational heritage that was 
theirs by every right. Let it rather be our pride that we toiled 
generously to form them in that language which as a source of 
intellectual training and literary grace has held the fealty of the 
world’s greatest through the pages of history. 
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DISCUSSION 


BroTHER FREDERICK SCHILLING, S. M.: Though some of us might take 
issue with Father Corby regarding the time to begin the study of Latin, 
at twelve years of age for the normal pupil, or differ with him as to the 
amount of subject-matter to be covered during the first year, since he is 
of opinion that “two years should be taken for the present first year’s 
work,” we certainly all agree with him that “the beginning is of supreme 
importance’—“that the elements of Latin are tools’—and that—“without 
skill in the use of tools we will not have good workmen nor valuable 
work.” Now these elements, these so-called tools, are in my mind vocab- 
ulary, forms, and syntax. 


Treating vocabulary, we have here at the very outset a so-called “bug- 
bear” of Latin, styled such by pupils and sometimes even by teachers 
themselves. How often have we not heard the following or similar remarks: 
“Nothing but words and words and words; will the study of words ever 
end?” Such an attitude towards the study of vocabulary could hardly exist 
if the recommendations of the Classical Investigation were put into effect. 
Speaking of this study the report says that “from 400 to 500 words be 
selected for thorough mastery in the first year of the course and approxi- 
mately 500 words in each succeeding year.” Considering a semester with a 
minimum number of weeks at fifteen, could not pupils of even ordinary 
talent master 500 words per year? That means less than five words 
per day and allows time for drill and ample time for reviews. To secure 
permanent retention of words repeated drills are necessary. Sauzé in 
treating the psychology of the first year in Latin states, “A Latin word 
must be seen 100 times or heard 20 times and seen five times before it is 
securely imprinted on the memory cells.” The old time method by which 
most of us have learned words may here bear mentioning. If possible 
associate the Latin word with some English derivative and group related 
Latin words. Often the above is sufficient for the retention of the word; 
if not take the list of words as set down in the lesson vocabulary and 
select the words for permanent retention. Look carefully at the word, 
spell it out aloud; thus the nominative singular has already been seen. 
Proceed in the same way with the genitive singular. Note also the gen- 
der and the meaning. Now pronounce the Latin word and its meaning 
to yourself, trying to realize the meaning underlying the printed form. 
Close the book and write the word and meaning on a piece of paper. 
Proceed in the same manner with the rest of the words. Then take the 
text and cover up the English meaning of the Latin words and see 
whether you are able to give the meaning. Check the words whose meaning 
you fail to arrive at for further study. .Some may object that this method 
takes time and effort on the part of the pupil. Granted, but as there is on 
the market no concoction whereby vocabulary may be poured in by spoon- 
fuls, time and effort must be expended by the pupil. If teachers selected 
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the words for permanent retention from the lesson vocabularies, the number 
of words per lesson would be small and the year’s work in vocabulary 
study would be undoubtedly a pronounced success. 


Knowing that over fifty percent of English words are derived directly 
or indirectly from the Latin, we note at once that the study of the derivation 
of words plays an important part in beginning Latin. In this year’s work 
only such derivation study is generally recommended as concerns the simple 
recognition of root and prefix or suffix as can readily be perceived by 
beginning pupils. Familiarity with derivatives is brought about in various 
ways in the modern texts. Pupils are encouraged to discover independently 
new derivatives from Latin words already seen, or to recognize in their 
English reading derivatives already met with in class; new Latin words 
are assigned and pupils are required to discover derivatives; and finally 
derivatives already acquired are used in sentences. 


Our second tool in the elements is the study of forms. The knowledge 
of forms is the basis for all further Latin. A pupil who has a thorough 
grounding in forms need not have worries of any serious difficulty as he 
advances. Forms can be acquired only through serious study and constant 
drill. In acquiring forms the ear seems to be the more efficient organ, the 
eye being only auxiliary. Oral drill aids also in securing interest and 
attention. Drill must be varied in procedure so as not to become too 
monotonous. ‘Conventional drill, which consists in the constant recitation 
of forms in the traditional order of cases and persons, will not enable 
the pupils to recognize forms when they meet them in natural settings. 
Such parrot-like procedure should not be encouraged. 


Recognizing the advantages of the course system as we have it to-day 
in our high schools, it is generally considered poor pedagogy for one teacher 
to be employed in beginning classes of Latin successively period after 
period. It is sometimes argued that better teaching of Latin results. 
This argument may hold true for at most two beginning classes of Latin. 
Teachers of more than two such classes are apt to slight drills in forms, 
not from a misconception of the importance of drill, but physiologically 
and psychologically they shun them, since such drill work is very fatiguing 
and terribly monotonous. 

Some modern authors of beginning Latin in their ardor to make Latin 
alive and thus make the study attractive to the pupils, stress somewhat 
too far the historical-cultural background of Latin. This phase should 
have a reasonable amount of development; but emphasizing it to such an 
extent that the study of forms is relegated to the appendix of the text 
without frequent reference, seems out of proportion to its importance. 
Pupils following such texts learn something about Latin, but little real 
Latin, and the impression is given them that the study of the historical- 
cultural background is the study and forms only a side issue. 

The third element of beginning Latin deals with syntax. In beginning 
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Latin many of the principles of syntax to be learned will already have been 
seen in the study of English grammar. This is true if grammar has really 
been acquired; but no doubt in your teaching experience in beginning 
Latin you have often met with pupils whose practical knowledge of Eng- 
lish grammar was very limited. In such situations it is indeed not an easy 
task that confronts teachers when they try to inculcate the principles of 
Latin syntax. Teachers of Latin generally recommend that only a mini- 
mum amount of syntax should be taken in beginning Latin. It is not for 
me to discuss here this syntax content of beginning Latin. The Classical 
Investigation has done that wonderfully well and has printed definite syn- 
tax content for each semester of the high school course. If we follow this 
distribution for the various semesters, especially the content assigned for 
the first year of Latin, we may rest assured that we are not going ahead 
blindly nor including in semesters syntax too difficult or far beyond the 
comprehension of the pupil. 


In conclusion, may I add a word on Latin conversation, even for the 
beginning course. Nothing very elaborate, of course, could be attempted, 
but a short conversation of a few minutes duration would be very helpful. 
The conversation could be based on the lesson read and mastered, the teacher 
asking the questions and the pupils supply’ng the answers. In this way the 
pupils’ vocabulary is gradually increasing, for words frequently used in 
conversation do not readily slip the memory. Modern beginning texts 
generally have sets of questions on the reading matter following some 
lessons. Pupils as a rule take pleasure in this exercise; they become 
intensely interested and are very ambitious to learn; and thus this-element 
ot conversation, occasionally injected into the course, adds life and interest 
ty a study generally regarded as quite dead. 


3ROTHER ADELBERT, C. F. X.: In our present-day educational program 
the teacher frequently faces problematic difficulties which often seem 
uncanny and insurmountable. The spirit of the times has made itself felt 
in our educational life, and pupils seeking experimental thrills in their 
recreative hours often do not understand why they cannot be permitted to 
experience a thrill in the classroom and in their hours devoted to acquiring 
befitting knowledge that will prepare them for life’s work in which they 
should aspire to become leaders. This desire to enjoy life to the extent 
of an experimental thrill seems to be what most people in the world are 
Icoking for. On account of some athletic or aviation feat, heroes are 
proclaimed overnight and these momentary-made heroes appear before 
the footlights of the stage or on the movie screen to be acclaimed and 
applauded by the masses. And what about our youth, our boys and girls 
of upper grades and high school years? Imbued with the spirit of the 
age they become its victims and what do they want to know about. dilapi- 
dated Grecian art or antiquated Roman literature? Surely here is a great 
educational abyss. It is a gaping condition that has confronted educators 
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and educational systems during the past quarter of a century and the 
solution remains practically unsolved. Millions of dollars are being spent 
annually for modern equipment and every means has been provided to facili- 
tate matters, but in general leading educators throughout the land fail to 
induce the majority of our young people to serious study and concentration 
upon scholastic pursuits. 


Perhaps of all the various courses offered by the high schools the 
classical course has suffered most from this thrill-loving age. Since 
our discussion deals with the teaching of first year Latin we shall confine 
ourselves to the language of the ancient Romans. Whatever part we play 
upon the word’s stage, all of us know that Latin is the very basis of a 
liberal education. In our direction of youth we should keep this fact in 
plain view. In many high schools the class teacher acts as an advisor to 
his charges. As an advisor he has often to direct courses according to 
his pupil’s ability, taste and inclinations. Herein lies the care that should 
be taken in selecting and appointing class teachers whose judgment is 
mature and who are animated by keen perception of the individuality and 
personal interest of his pupils. 


Very much depends upon the first few weeks of the new first-year 
high school pupil. As Latin is a principal subject of the first year particular 
care should be taken that the pupils become thoroughly interested in the 
subject from the beginning. It is often a misfortune for a beginners’ 
class in Latin to be under the supervision of a beginner in the teaching 
profession and yet how frequently that is just the case. Our young novice; 
or scholastics, having finished their novitiates and normal school training, 
are sent to a hig hschool where they are placed in charge of a first-year 
high school class. Full of energy, and ambition to excell in his profession, 
the inexperienced teacher too often makes the grave mistake of advancing 
too rapidly. As a result his pupils tire of long hours of study on one 
subject. They become discouraged, disheartened, disinterested, and finally 
listless and indifferent. The consequence is that such pupils fail at the 
end of the scholastic year and frequently these failures mean repetition of 
an entire year’s work or more frequently they are the causes of a pupil's 
withdrawal from high school all together. 


A teacher in charge of a first-year Latin class must be wide-awake 
and initiative, giving to a dead language the appearance of a real live one. 
No two classes can be dealt with exactly alike. The wide-awake Latin 
teacher will soon grasp the situation that confronts him and will set about 
tc adopt methods that will bring about satisfaction and satisfactory results 
at the end of the school year. 


Anyone who has taught Latin for some time realizes that there are 
three essential things that must be thoroughly mastered in the first year: 
namely, the vocabularies, the declensions and the conjugations. Constant 
and persistent drill on these three essentials is important if the pupils are 
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tc realize their mastery of first year Latin. A part of every daily lesson 
should be devoted to drilling on one or all of these essentials. Generally 
something pertaining to one of these essentials forms the outline of the 
day’s lessons, but if such should not be the case then some time should 
be given to reviewing the vocabularies, declensions and conjugations. A 
few forms of the declensions and conjugations will be sufficient for the 
daily review. Vocabularies can be taught easily and arouse considerable 
emulation if conducted on the plan of the one-time spelling bees. The class 
is divided into chosen sides. The teacher pronounces the English word. 
The pupils give the Latin equivalent. At the end of the week the results 
can be announced from the recording register or better still from the black- 
board scoring diagram which has been especially prepared for the purpose. 


Even after having completed the first year of high school some method 
should be adopted whereby the pupils will still get a thrill out of learn- 
ing vocabularies. Frequently we find pupils in the higher classes of Latin 
who seem unable to “swing” Latin in the sense of correct and graceful 
translations. An inquiry into the cause of this often reveals the fact that 
the pupils failed to learn and to master vocabularies in the first-year Latin. 
Each succeeding year brought on new difficulties because the pupils’ knowl- 
edge of vocabularies was inadequate or very limited. In order to relieve 
the monotony of constant drill and memory work in the first-year Latin 
considerable interest can be aroused by occasionally demanding a short 
original paragraph, choosing the subject and using such words as may 
be selected from the vocabularies which have been at the pupils’ disposal. 
It is surprising to see how interested the pupils become when they realize 
that they can really present a Latin paragraph of their own composition. 
They then begin to realize that Latin is not such a dead language after all, 
that it can be made quite alive and become a part of themselves. 

Most of us are undoubtedly teaching in high schools affiliated with 
State universities or at least we are required to keep our high schools up 
to a standard to meet State requirements. The requirements demanded 
by most State universities make it almost impossible to impart a thorough 
knowledge of the Latin language. Most of the State universities require 
quantity and not quality knowledge of Latin. They require that we give 
to our pupils one year of elementary Latin, four books of Cesar, six 
orations of Cicero in third year and five books of Virgil in fourth-year 
Latin. Every teacher knows that with the average pupil it is almost 
impossible to cover this amount of Latin satisfactorily in a four-year course. 
There has been a general complaint that the gap between the first and 
second years of Latin is too great, but until the State universities see fit 
to change their requirements we can do little to bridge over this gap 
or supply the missing link. Teachers in preparatory seminaries that fol- 
low a special curriculum have a great advantage over teachers in high 
schools that have to meet State university requirements. In preparatory 
seminaries two years are usually given to elementary Latin during which 
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easy short stories or classics such as Historia Sacra and Cornelius 
Nepos are read, which furnish excellent preparation for Czesar that is 
usually undertaken in the third year. 


An important feature that should not be overlooked in teaching first-year 
Latin is in the correcting of exercises. Some teachers sit for long hours 
burning the midnight oil and besmearing exercise papers with red ink 
only to get another set of papers the next morning which demand long 
hours of attention the following night. Few pupils profit by teacher- 
corrected exercises that are merely returned at the beginning of the next 
day’s recitation. The most profitable plan seems to be in demanding an 
exercise book specially kept for Latin exercises. The best correction gen- 
erally results from the pupils’ writing the exercise on the blackboard and 
corrections made by the teacher or some other pupil. From the black- 
board exercise the pupils make such corrections as are necessary. A few 
minutes devoted to explaining the new forms presented by the day’s lesson 
on the part of the teacher will often clear away most of the misunder- 
standings and at the same time the teacher is spared hours of tedious and 
useless correcting. If the teacher thinks proper the Latin exercises can be 
quickly gone over during the week-end and the progress of each pupil 
recorded. 


In most instances the first-year Latin teacher is at the mercy of the 
grade grammar teachers. A general complaint is being made annually 
that pupils entering first-year high school are wholly unfiitted for elementary 
Latin due to insufficient preparation in English grammar; the chief of 
which seems to be the socialized recitation method. Experienced teachers 
agree that satisfactory results in teaching English grammar can be obtained 
only by the persistent drill on fundamentals and essentials. In junior 
high schools the essentials of Latin are generally imparted along with 
the study of English grammar. In most of these schools the introduction 
of Latin has proved successful, for the pupil begins to know the close re- 
lationship of the two languages and he learns to appreciate the value of 
Latin so that he is eager to continue the Latin course in the senior high 
school classes. 


If properly imparted with initiative enthusiasm we are convinced that 
Latin can still be made a most interesting study and that our American 
boys and girls, generous, noble and appreciative, will find a real thrill in 
acquiring the mastery of a subject so essential to a liberal education. 


Rev. Francis P. DonNELty, S. J.: Father Corby out of his experience 
and study has given us a series of excellent principles, solid, conservative 
and practical, for that important stage of education, the beginning of Latin. 
He touches on the following topics connected with beginners’ atin, the 
objectives, the methods, the means, the language, the teacher and his pro- 
gram, and finally the candidates. His paper is suggestive and helpful and 
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I heartily agree with all his statements. For my own contribution I 
thought it might be good if I should take the same headings under which 
I have grouped Father Corby’s paper and first of all state how Latin was 
begun in the schools of the past, and secondly discuss briefly how far the 
traditional methods should be modified, if at all, by modern conditions. 
For the historical aspect I take the Ratio Studiorum of the Jesuits. It was 
not intended to be anything but a selection of the best that up to its time 
was found in education; and the Jesuit system did not differ essentially 
from other systems of the past. In fact for the schools below the univer- 
sity, the English public schools, Eton, Harrow, and the like, the French 
lycees and the German gymnasia have kept more of the traditional systems 
as exemplified in the Ratio Studiorum than have American schools. 

The objective of Latin was easy to ascertain at the time of the Renais- 
sance. Latin was still, as it had been for centuries, the language of 
educated men. A sharp line was drawn between the university and the 
lower schools. The six-year course before the university ending now in 
American college sophomore, had as its objective perfect expression in 
Latin, “Ad perfectam eloquentiam informat”. The entire course was directed 
to mastering the art of expression in Latin. Science and mathematics 
were university subjects. Modern languages were learned outside of school. 
History was subordinated to the authors studied. Greek was begun in 
second year and had a purpose differing from that of Latin. Some of the 
humanists dreamt, perhaps, of Greek as a language to supplant Latin but 
most of the learned world looked upon Latin as the perpetual language of 
the educated man; no one expected the vernacular tongues to supplant 
Latin. Indeed it was only during the nineteenth century that Latin grad- 
ually ceased to be the professional language of science and art. During 
my lifetime I have seen geometry go from university to first-year high; 
I have seen the formal study of the vernacular introduced into school; 
I have seen history and other subjects taken from their subordinate position 
and made coordinate and major subjects. Grammar which was functional 
for centuries has become formal and scientific. Composition, oral and 
written, was the avowed objective; now reading is made the objective of 
Latin, and if there is any Latin composition, and there is very little Latin 
composition, it is all directed to learning grammar. Grammar itself has 
become an objective. Composition, written and oral, self-expression, crea- 
tion, in one word, art, was the objective in the schools up to recent times, 
but in the twenty objectives listed in the Classical Investigation, composi- 
tion is practically omitted. I filled out a questionnaire for that investigation 
but you will find that I was the only one who upheld the traditional 
objective. 

Father Corby is cautious about these various objectives and he does well 
to be cautious. In the Ratio all these objectives including civics formed 
part of the explanation of the author but they were all subordinate. They 
were the seasoning not the solid food. The erudition connected with these 
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various objectives known to the teacher, was imparted through his 
personal explanation and was limited in amount. Even disciplinary values 
were not directly aimed at. Such values came inevitably if the student 
had acquired the art of composition. The literary objective if properly 
understood is and should be still the chief objective of Latin teaching. The 
simple and sufficient reason is that if a student possesses the power of self- 
expression through written and oral composition, especially in creative 
work based on his own experience, he is educated. He has a host of 
powers equipped with operative habits; he has been brought into intimate 
touch with the finest expression of man in man’s finest literary master- 
pieces; he is competent to express his own reactions. Imagination, taste, 
understanding, reason, eye, ear, tongue, all by the study of the best models, 
by rivalling the great literatures in the expression of the writer’s experience, 
have been exercised until act has become habit. The student is humanized, 
is cultured, is educated. 


There is the theory of the Jesuit system and of all former systems as 
[ understand them. How then is that system applied to the beginning of 
Latin? The application followed Gildersleeve’s triple principle for begin- 
ners: A minimum of precept, a maximum of practice, early contact with 
the author in mass. Grammar was taught by constant drill; it was a means 
strictly and not an end. Grammar was functional and not formal. A 
dozen practical rules for composition were learned in the Alvarez grammar 
used in Jesuit schools, while declensions and conjugatons were drilled as 
wholes. No shredded Latin or Greek was put before the pupils and no 
shredded grammar; but real literature, real language, and real grammar 
from the very beginning. Cicero’s Letters formed the text to be studied and 
to be drilled upon. If the text was shredded by question, the pupils had 
always before them real literature, a real man expressing real thoughts. 

In that way the Ratio handled the first points of Father Corby’s paper, 
the objectives, the methods, the means, the language. The teacher was 
carefully trained for the class and had specific directions on what to do for 
the first year and what was to be done for following years. What was 
the preparation expected for candidates is not clearly defined. Certainly 
no grammar of the vernacular was expected in any complete form. Such 
a grammar did not exist. Certainly, too, candidates came at an earlier 
age than they do now among us. Students were ready for the university 
at the age of eighteen or even sixteen. They began Latin, therefore, at ten 
or at the latest twelve years of age. They do still in Europe and they are 
ready for what corresponds to our college from two to four years before 
they reach that class in America. 

Now I come to a more difficult part of the discussion: How far is that 
ideal capable of realization among us? I have taken up all my time and 
I shall briefly state my position. I may say that I have a little more 
experience in this matter than the candidate for a teacher’s position who 
was asked whether she had any experience in teaching children and com- 
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placently replied, “I have been a child”. I actually applied this ideal in 
teaching Latin and I was very well satisfied with the results. I never 
used a first-year Latin book and I would not do so to-day. The teacher may 
have all such books in his room but let him be the living first-year book. 
I used a text after two months of Latin. It was Historia Sacra. I was not 
allowed Cicero’s Letters until the second term. I never used the artificial 
language of primers and I am absolutely opposed to them in English, Latin, 
Greek or any other language. Study a real language and the best from the 
very beginning. I drilled on the text in class and broke it up into sen- 
tences. I always tried to use whole sentences and after two months used 
continuous prose, not disconnected sentences in Latin. In the second term 
of the second year of Latin I succeeded in getting boys to write original 
Latin letters on subjects of the day. Some wrote in two assignments four 
pages of foolscap of a letter from a miner in the Klondike, most of the 
class wrote two pages of foolscap. Father Corby gave a splendid principle 
when he quoted Dr. Finley G. Grise, who declares most truly that the 
satisfaction of a course is measured by the student’s mastery of the subject. 
I heartily subscribe to that principle and have found it always true in 
many years of teaching. I always built up Latin composition according to 
the model of Cicero and always introduced into the Latin topics of the 
day. Latin in that way became something up-to-date, something reasonable 
and real. The class felt a certain mastery. 

Father Corby has started a number of questions which time does not 
permit me to answer though I should like to give my answer. I am heartily 
in favor of beginning Latin earlier, not by putting it into the grades, but by 
putting the better pupils into the high school through rapid promotion. 
We have the opportunity of doing this where we have our own grade and 
high schools. I shortened the course one year for a number of students 
at Washington and they afterwards went to Georgetown College and were 
leaders of their classes. Had I remained I would have cut off another 
year. The most decided opposition came from the Sisters in charge of 
the grade schools who did not wish to lose their best pupils. In Germany 
eight years of grade school was for those only who ceased education at 
the end of the grades. For those who went on to high school or to 
secondary education that stage was begun after six years of grades. 

I hold, finally, that Latin should still be taught primarily with a view 
to composition even though Latin has now, except for the Church, the same 
position towards the vernacular as Greek had towards Latin at the Renais- 
sance. Latin composition, from the grammatical clearness of the high 
school to the teaching of college, is the finest way to help English composi- 
tion. Newman held that Cicero was his master and Newman of Oxford 
practiced daily in writing Latin. If the department system prevents the 
teacher from having English composition when studying Latin composition, 
the Latin teacher can hold up Cicero’s splendid style in letter, essay and 
speech as a goal for ‘his students in their own language. 
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The study of Latin should be literary in a practical sense. Composition, 
oral and written, should be its goal, and from the first day of Latin every 
word and lesson should be controlled by that ulterior purpose. All other 
objectives will be subordinate and will be reached effectively through that 
primary purpose. So much am I in favor of making literature as an art 
the objective of Latin that if it is not possible to have Latin composition 
then I should make English composition through Latin literature the goal. 
The Latins made a golden era of literature by studying Greek. We can 
make English better in every way by a study of the art principles of Latin 
literature and by applying those principles in English composition. Many 
assert that Cicero has been the inspirer and creator of the finest qualities 
in the best prose of modern Europe. The careless, slovenly English of many 
American writers needs sadly the discipline of Latin clearness, Latin 
coherence, Latin harmony, and Latin excellence of style; and all those 
qualities can be taught to a student’s English from the first day of Latin, 
if we begin as we ought with real, standard Latin. 
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ATHLETICS IN HIGH SCHOOL 


BROTHER FRANCIS A, MEYER, S. M., ST. MARY’S HIGH SCHOOL, 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 


Eleven dictionaries have failed to furnish a definition of ath- 
letics that could be considered up-to-the-minute or even acceptable, 
but it is a rather easy matter to be our own lexicographers in this 
instance as we are familiar with the scope, adaptation and appli- 
cation of this rather new and modern department of the educa- 
tional program. 

All through this presentation I shall consider athletics as a 
rational, systematized, regulated, definite and organized form of 
health-promoting physical efficiency, or the development and per- 
fecting of the bodies of our students by means of recreational 
activities. It is not my purpose to stress physical education or 
physical culture as such,—for these are primarily hygienic,—but 
rather to view athletics as student activities in the form of play 
as a body builder, such play being more popularly known as 
“sports.” The subject is so vast, so comprehensive, so many- 
sided and deserving of study that I would dissipate my energies 
and lose much valuable time by enlarging my preamble, so I will 
plunge headlong into the subject, fully aware that shelves of 
books and stacks of magazines have been recently written on this 
subject, whereas only a brief half hour is allowed me to convey 
or broadcast my message. 

I am approaching the subject with an open mind. If fortunate 
or favored I know not but I may be pardoned if I mention that 
I have figured personally in athletics as player, coach, athletic 
director, business manager, and in more recent years as a principal 
and president of schools having athletics under all forms. Do 
not conclude from this statement, however, that I hold myself 
infallible, nor do I wish to appear final, arrogant or dogmatic, 
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still less pose as crusader, reformer or radical. To me our pres- 
ent form of athletics is nothing more than a natural outgrowth of 
the present-day tendency to systematize everything,—it is the idea 
of democracy applied to education, demanding physical training in 
some form for all,—at least equality of opportunity for all to 
participate. As we have the sub-normal child mentally so we 
have the anaemic and the under-developed boy and girl physically, 
—poor unfortunates mainly, because they have been deprived of 
God’s health-and-tissue building sunshine and bracing ozone and 
vitalizing physical exercises and outdoor activities. It is in a 
great measure, too, a result or by-product of the World War. Our 
boys in those terrible days needed more than the ordinary dis- 
tractions to off-set the agonizing grind of pure military training 
preparing them for the superhuman hardships of war. Their 
training was therefore sugar-coated,—athletics and more athletics 
in large, generous overdoses were administered and wonderful 
physical benefits resulted. In consequence athletics was given the 
unqualified endorsement of those in high positions, especially of 
schoolmen. In Great Britain they say: “England’s wars are won 
or lost on the athletic fields of her schools.” The demand for 
athletics grew altogether out of bounds and proportion with the 
result that our schools encouraged athletics in season and out of 
season until at the present almost the smallest high school has 
more forms of athletics than most colleges could boast of a decade 
ago, when such a thing as an athletic program was not even 
dreamed of. 


In pioneer days, organized body-building exercises were not 
necessary. The everyday demands supplied this necessity in the 
form of plenty and oftentimes tiresome exhaustive manual work 
not only “down on the farm,” but in our city homes in the form 
of pumping water, the splitting of fire-wood and carrying of coal, 
the delivery on foot of parcels and messages, etc. These chores 
usually constituted a well-rounded course in muscle and brawn 
development, though perhaps less speed was developed in those 
days than is demanded to-day. It is a fact that our country was 
one of the very first of modern nations to devise and adopt vari- 
ous forms of play and attractive recreational exercises to induce 
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our youth to participate in body-building activities. We admit 
that several countries of Europe had their rhythmic and scientific 
almost clock-like drills, valuable and helpful beyond our knowl- 
edge; but these did not appeal to our less military and more ro- 
mantic youth, being too closely allied to work and drudgery— 
calisthenics, clubs, wands, dumb-bells, — at times executed by 
dumb-bells. Even our own setting-up exercises proved to be 
rather up-setting exercises. Prior to the lamentable and late 
World War which has made all nations take stock of their man 
power, most Europeans looked upon our form of physical train- 
ings by use of games, with misgivings akin to sympathy and for 
want of some more scientific and technical term they labelled it, 
“Americana Dementia’; but since 1918 they have changed their 
minds about our tactics in this, as in so many other respects, and 
are now ready to compete with us in almost all departments of 
athletics, as the International Olympic Games attest. Athletics is 
now regarded by all as one of the most effective, even the sole 
agency, of national regeneration to the detriment and elimination, 
alas, of religion. 

From age to age and country to country physical training and 
activity have direct historical connection with religion, war, moral- 
ity, art, citizenship. Mere brute strength and prowess have al- 
ways been objectives among savages, but culture and refinement 
have brought in the ideals of beauty and morality, thus making 
athletics more than a war measure. Even Socrates is quoted as 
having said: 

“No one has a right to be an amateur in the matter of physical 
training. It is a part of his profession as a citizen that he keep 
himself in good condition, ready to serve his State at a moment’s 
notice. What a disgrace to grow old without seeing the beauty 
and strength of which the body is capable. Why even in the 
process of thinking, in which the use of the body seems to be 
reduced to a minimum, it is a matter of common knowledge that 
grave mistakes may often be traced to bad health.” 


Furthermore athletics in the form of games develops technique, 
skill, alertness of eye and hand and brain, thus becoming some- 
thing more than a mere game, amusement or recreation, and be- 
coming an institution for good, a developer of motor skill. In any 
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event it is more than a mere pastime and inasmuch as it trains 
youth in the coordination of hands and brain it becomes a posi- 
tive and potential power for growth and betterment of health. 
These benefits, however, are not developed in the grandstand nor 
on the side-lines, still less are they acquired by watching or look- 
ing on while entertaining a near and expensive (I mean dear) 
friend. They must be bought and paid for by participating, 
therefore we must have campuses, playgrounds, gymnasiums and 
equipment. 

I must confess that I am overwhelmed at recalling the physical, 
moral, and educational benefits accruing from athletics. Pardon 
me for not classifying or listing them more categorically. I will 
simply state them somewhat indiscriminately and in rapid-fire 
succession. Count them and collate them if you wish. 

Athletics require training ; training requires self-denial and self- 
conquest and these promote discipline. Self-denial makes us 
better and stronger, whilst discipline and self-control alone can 
make able men. The struggle for supremacy prepares one to take 
the hard bumps that will eventually be given by an unkind and 
merciless world, or at times by revengeful and unprincipled 
competitors. Long ago, Pindar, that brilliant Greek poet, made 
the statement that two moral elements enter into their games. He 
called these by the rather homely names, “toil and expense.” 
They are moral because they involve self-sacrifice, submission to 
authority and loyalty to a standard. “So run that you may obtain,” 
is not merely an exhortation but a lesson and a prescription. 

Moderation and self-control under trying circumstances, and 
often under strong and seemingly justifiable provocation on the 
part of officials and participants, are called for in every game, 
even in friendly contests. The tense attention of the mind, the 
complete concentration of the faculties, and the stretching of the 
muscles to the bursting point, leave little or no time for lewd 
reflection and conversation, for’ intemperate habits, for lustful 
and rebellious passions. These latter invariably spell failure in 
bill-board type. Well-conducted athletics, furthermore, exter- 
minate that blight of all school life—coteries or cliques, though in 
some cases it has been known to make some players clannish or 
foppish. 
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Well-regulated athletics make both the athlete and the student- 
body democratic. Caste and family prestige, political affiliations, 


and even religious creeds and standards, are forgotten and 
ignored. The best man wins, the trained-to-the-minute contestant 
is picked to represent his Alma Mater. The well-to-do Oxford- 
trousered student, that would-be fashion plate of his class or set, 
gets out in rags and is jolted, jarred and bumped and thumped in 
trying to make the team till he tingles with the realization that in 
fact “all men are created equal” and that there is really such a 
thing as the brotherhood of man. Personal adversaries, though 
foes off the field, as members of the same team and school, are 
forced to work in harmony during the game, becoming integral, 
though perhaps obscure cogs of the same grand machine, in order 
to grind opponents into inglorious defeat. Yes, if competition 
enters into the contests, the advantages and happy results of 
sports are increased, for then courage and loyalty, self-sacrifice 
and aggressiveness, as well as skill, become factors. The spirit 
of cooperation,—that art of playing together called teamwork 
must then figure, while the would-be more frequently self-styled 
“star” sees the necessity of self-effacement, sacrificing applause, 
personal reputation and ambition to a higher and nobler cause in 
the presence of his very closest friends and admirers. In com- 
petitive contests all are taught to cope with emergencies, without 
a chance of consulting others, or appealing to their elders for 
advice or instructions, and thus leadership is developed, a quality 
so necessary in all undertakings and yet so seldom found. Public 
contests in athletics teach the contestants how to lose honestly, 
never resorting to subterfuge, or do aught that is dishonorable, 
base or mercenary in order to gain a victory, but “hew to the 
straight line.” We think the days of “win-at-any price” are 
passing, thanks to the spirit of fair-mindedness that has become 
so universal among Americans as lovers of sport. Would that 
slugging, outwitting the officials, the use of foul language and 
acrimonious sarcasm, dirty tactics, even actual instruction of how 
to “kill off” the more prominent players of the opposing team 
early in the game, were regarded not only as unethical but as 
unworthy of any white man. 
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Furthermore in every contest quickness and initiative are 
needed ; decision, courage, love for the cause and the colors you 
represent are mobilized into action; determination to win, fight- 
ing to the very last ditch against even overwhelming odds; ability 
to give and take and after doing all that is fair and above-board, 
to be able to stand defeat even with a smile and cool head, — “‘to 
take one’s medicine” as the popular term has it, to grin and bear 
it. These are being taught on the campus even to the non-partici- 
pants. Do not the daily scrimmages and skirmishes and battles 
of life call for just these qualifications from all of us? 


You will all agree with me that our sports furnish an abun- 
dance of occasions where literary ability of the required type finds 
expression. Let us admit, it is not of the Johnsonian or Macaulay 
calibre and standard. Call it even “slanguage” if you will, yet it 
is powerfully descriptive, picturesque and graphic nevertheless. 
Many of the best short stories in our high school monthlies are 
based on athletics and the campus and our sports furnish our 
youthful writers more dramatic situations and plots than any 
other single theme, not barring even mother and patriotism. 
“Athletics serve to create and foster an institutional solidarity 
afforded in a like degree by no other agency. To some this may 
sound like a humiliating admission, but it is an undeniable fact 
that athletics have in many institutions constituted practically the 
only bond of common interest.” It seems that every school audi- 
torium is large enough to care for the alumni who return for 
the annual reunion at commencement, but where is the stadium 
that can accommodate the alumni who return at the annual home- 
coming, usually the feature football game of the year? 


President Lowell of Harvard in a speech at the banquet of 
the Harvard Club said: 


“Athletics is here to stay. Athletics as well as scholarship 
should be part of all men. Athletics and other exercises never 
hindered the intellectual development of the Athenians. While 
as President of Harvard University I am desirous of bring- 
ing about more scholarship I am equally desirous of bringing 
about an even stronger devotion to athletics.” Referring to the 
victories of his school, he said: “I believe that there is no more 
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valuable thing that any man can acquire in life than the habit of 
victory.” 

Quotations like this could be added almost ad infinitum. This 
might, however, be supplemented by some statistics. Park H. 
Davis once said: “I could stand here for three hours and pick 
out for you great men around the’ United States who in their 
college days were great football players and deeply interested in 
athletic games.” Among them we would find Presidents of the 
United States, members of the Supreme Court and of the Cab- 
inet, important ambassadors, senators, representatives, heads of 
the biggest corporations of our country, governors and magis- 
trates, military men of all ratings, leading attorneys and pro- 
fessional men without number, and we are proud to add that 
many of our Catholic clergy were record-makers and record- 
breakers in all departments of athletics while at school, though 
they were never given the publicity of to-day’s performers. If 
we are to judge a tree by its fruits we are convinced that athletics 
are not only wholesome and beneficial but positively profitable 
and necessary to our high school students. 

The present age we know full well is far the most strenuous 
the world has yet beheld. We hasten through life in one mad 
rush, each wrapped wholly and mainly in his own individual 
pursuits, caring little or naught for what his fellow brother is 
engaged in or what kind of life he leads. None wants to be “his 
brother’s keeper.” Life has become a mighty maelstrom, whirl- 
ing, churning, leaping, dancing, tumbling, grinding, buffeting, 
plunging and lashing round its human derelicts, held so tight in 
its merciless grasp. Occasionally one or more bits of the wreck- 
age are sucked into the whirlpool and drawn down, down, far 
from the sight of the spectators above and all without being 
commented on,—the race must go on. Ultimately it will be the 
survival of the fittest! This maddening game we call life is being 
played on all sides of us and unless we have been schooled for it 
neither victory nor success will be on our side. We cannot get 
off the stage of life until we have played our part,—no substi- 
tutes or under-studies are permitted. Better “wear out than 
rust out” is a motto worth remembering. Just as in games there 
is a wholesome wear of tissue so in the game of life there will 
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be beneficial results from the contests which you are called upon 
to face for your own happiness, and the betterment of your fellow 
beings. 


I admit that all I have said thus far is not as specific, not as 
practical as expected, and it is at most only relatively Catholic in 
tone and content—perhaps tdo generic and too general. Let us 
therefore apply the yardstick of Catholic practices and the thumb- 
rule of Catholic traditions, putting that peculiar touch to it— 
giving that extra plus that religion adds to life, to all our daily 
actions. 


How are conduct and religion affected by athletics? This is 
a vital and determining question, as these are basic and final ob- 
jectives in our Catholic educational system. I am sure everyone 
of us has been edified on occasions by the exemplary reception 
of holy Communion, the making of novenas, the multiplying of 
visits to the Blessed Sacrament and the performing of other relig- 
ious devotions by entire teams and even student bodies for days 
previous to important athletic contests. Granted that in isolated 
cases there are some slight abuses as to excessive athletics, but 
are they not incomparably compensated for by the boundless 
bounties and benefits of these frequent Communions and religious 
practices that are bound to prove an incalculable boon in the later 
moral contests of adult life? Are our campus leaders becoming 
leaders in religious movements and church and parish activities 
and recreational programs just as they were aces of sports? Are 
their loyalty and their devotedness to Holy Mother the Church 
of the same sterling, unflinching brand that characterized and 
signalized them on the campus? Are they as staunch, militant 
members of Christ’s army as they were undaunted warriors 
against withering odds when representing their Alma Mater? 
How about profanity, gambling, cutting of classes, intemperance, 
dishonesty and vulgarity? Are these on the wane, or better 
still, have they disappeared entirely? If so they are some of the 
evidences that make athletics under Catholic auspices and influ- 
ences truly worth while. Let us be grateful, for recent question- 
naires along these lines have been more than reassuring and 
gratifying. 
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In many respects it is impossible for our Catholic schools to 
use the hippodrome methods and circus tactics of our more afflu- 
ent city and State high schools. We are grateful for that. It is 
true that for protection sake we often have to copy or imitate 
them as to tournaments, meets, so-called athletic carnivals, etc., 
but there is a growing tendency of overdoing these, at least 
from an economic and likewise academic point of view. Per- 
sonally I cannot see the justice,—from the sportsmanship point 
of view,—in matching a team from Red Paint, Alaska, whose 
total enrollment is only eleven boys, against the all-star, semi- 
salaried team of Croesus Academy, Bankersville, Florida, which 
have a miniature army of 1,100 male students and a half a million 
dollar athletic exchequer or budget. To me this savors too much 
of the spectacular, it is ridiculous, unnecessary and unwarranted. 
I fear, too, we are at times overdoing the idea of school spirit 
when we expect, encourage, even demand the support of our 
student rooters at games that are played many miles away from 
home. Our high school students have not and should not have 
the income nor allowances of their older brothers at college. This 
added expense must be borne by an already overburdened father 
and mother who are sacrificing hundreds of comforts and strug- 
gling night and day to give their sons and daughters an oppor- 
tunity to attend high school. There is too much goose-stepping— 
too much aping the bigger and more wealthy schools, and all for 
no purpose. Why allow our young high school students to revel 
in events that are not at all beneficial, but may result in the 
awakening and nurturing of tendencies that develop into habits 
that all too frequently prove pernicious and disastrous? I urge 
moderation but not compromise in these matters. Let us not 
rush our high school students, who are still in their teens, into the 
ways, mannerisms and practices of college and university men. 
It is a sad indictment of our high school students that they do not 
enjoy the legitimate diversions of youth but want to be men and 
women ahead of their time. I plead with you, do naught that 
will precipitate this calamity ! 


Thus far we have been looking at but one side of the coin, 
regarding only one view of the subject. Has it no other or 
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reverse side, I hear you ask? We have been listening to potential 
“pros,” but are there no corresponding “cons’’? Oh yes, and they 
deserve our serious consideration. Let us now refer briefly to 
the most serious problems to be,solved, the most flagrant evils 
to be guarded against or better still to be eliminated. “Confession 
is good for the soul.’”’ Let us scrutinize the defects and perversi- 
ties of sports and then make the reasonable adjustment we find 
necessary. 


1. Long Hours Required or Permitted for Practice—I havea 
deep-seated conviction that these demands are always shameful, 
frequently criminal. The four major sports, with the fifth (golf) 
looming up in the offing, require not only a Herculean frame, 
but at times demand sacrifices of health and a wanton waste 
of time. Remember “skull-drills” must be added after supper, 
when most of the adolescent athletes are already broken in body 
from the long afternoon scrimmage. One season succeeds an- 
other, and usually the same students are on all the representative 
teams. This is the besetting sin of our high school athletics. To 
remedy this why are not athletic periods put on the same basis 
as are provided for laboratory periods,—never to exceed two 
hours, better still one hour and a half for high school students, 
no matter how important the game? The boys should report at 
the ringing of the bell and be dismissed at the ringing of the 
next bell, the same as they are for other courses. Add to the 
regular practice periods the time consumed in preparation for 
practice and the loitering and lounging about the dressing-rooms, 
the showers, the massage tables, etc., after scrimmage. Sum these 
up and draw your own conclusions. They may be added to the 
reasons why mothers (and teachers) turn grey. 


2. Over-zealous Coaches.—This topic alone would constitute 
a very timely and useful paper and yet I must dismiss it with a 
few perfunctory remarks. I would not have you, however, inter- 
pret my statements as an insult to this great group of famous 
and distinguished men. Coaches are either professional, semi- 
professional, or educational, i.e., faculty members. The functions 
of the coach are over-estimated in most schools and hundred per- 
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cent coaches are indeed rare phenomena. How seldom they 
embody the sound principles of sport ethics, namely: 

(a) Fair play under all conditions, immortalized by Roose- 
velt’s well-known injunction: “Don’t flinch, don’t foul; and hit 
the line hard.” 

(b) The spirit of comradeship among fellow-players and of 
fellowship towards opponents, exemplified so beautifully by Lin- 
coln’s historic pronouncement: “With-charity for all; with malice 
toward none.” 

(c) The right conception of victory exemplified in the motto: 
“Victory is sweet, but honor is sweeter.” 

(d) The proper spirit of defeat so eloquently expressed in 
these lines: 

“Glorious it is to wear a crown 
Of a deserved and pure success, 


But he who has learned how to fail 
Has won a crown whose lustre is not less.” 


(e) A right perspective and balanced relativity of sports to 
studies “giving Caeser what belongs to Caeser” and motivating 
activities by high and noble ideals,—disinterested and Simon- 
pure devotedness. The coach standing continually as he does in 
the spotlight of publicity, being the idol of the campus, the sup- 
posed modern necromancer with a bag of tricks that must baffle 
and circumvent the opponent without fail, the almost daily recur- 
rence of his name in streaming headlines across our sports pages 
and not infrequently drawing a salary greater than that of the 
president of the school,—what poor, unsophisticated mortal would 
not eventually lose some of his mental poise and pose as the 
“be-all and end-all” of the school for which he is winning games 
and fame! But remember even success has its set-backs. I hope 
to see the day when every athletic coach will be a distinguished 
and full-fledged, bona-fide member of the faculty, and not only 
by way of illustration, be a teacher of vocal penmanship or oral 
typewriting—and yes, may the day be speeded when all other 
members of the faculty will be considered worthy of the same 
salary as the coach. Ninety per cent of 160 prominent (college) 
coaches have faculty rank,—not so large a percentage have faculty 
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acceptance, and only a small number of high school coaches have 
proper and sufficient rating at all. What is the concensus of 
opinion as to a faculty member, already loaded down with three 
or four periods of strenuous classroom teaching, assuming the 
added burden of coaching a foot-ball team for two or three hours 
daily? Should this be tolerated ? 


I believe in checking up. In a meeting of minds of the groups 
directly or indirectly involved; students, parents, faculty, alumni, 
the general public, the newspaper, civic and commercial groups, 
so-called boosting clubs, also sporting-goods houses and equip- 
ment agencies—all should understand the othe:s’ viewpoints 
more completely. 


3. The Financing of Athletics—Alas, in but very isolated 
cases are there sufficient funds ready-made or made-to-order, 
waiting to be used at the discretion of a hard-fisted or maybe 
extravagant board of managers. Most schools must raise their 
athletic quota by means that are as various as there are schemes 
and schools and as precarious and onerous at times as they are 
shoddy and questionable. In all cases it calls for a clerical force 
involving the use of much time that could be spent more profit- 
ably in scholastic attainments. Figure if you can the hours con- 
sumed by the drafting of articles for newspaper publicity, and by 
the sale of tickets, and don’t overlook the temptations resulting 
froin handling money, often in large amounts. For not a few 
schools competitive inter-school athletics is a veritable “white 
elephant” and one with a wicked tusk, but in this day of over- 
competition and fast-stepping they do not realize their folly 
until bankruptcy makes them run up the white flag. 


4. Over-Crowded Schedules.—The task of schedule-making 
is perhaps the hardest individual task of all and calls for the ex- 
ercise of more than ordinary judgment even in our metropolitan 
centers where ninety per cent of the traveling evil can be elimi- 
nated. The uninitiated hardly know the many problems involved. 
A deplorable practice that has been creeping in more and more is 
that of going to the scene of action a day in advance, to allow 
one’s team to rest up, or that other alibi, to get acquainted with 
the campus. This is squandering the student’s valuable time that 
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he owes to his studies. There is neither sense nor need in this 
practice, especially now as we are no more the victims of inflexible 
railroad schedules, buses and autos, plus good roads having 
eliminated this condition. 


One and only one public or inter-school competitive contest a 
week is enough for the best of high school teams, sufficient to keep 
them in the so-called fighting form or pink of condition. One 
game a week will likewise keep alive the enthusiasm of any 


student-body, be they resident or non-resident. I have seen high 
school teams “burn up” by overplay, growing “stale,” becoming 
completely ineffective, winding up an otherwise glorious season 
in dismal collapse on account of too many games. 

5. Participation in Too Many Sports.—I have already referred 
to allowing students to participate in too many consecutive 
sports even though the athlete in question is an honor student. 
The scholastic load is always limited but at times many a good 
horse is ridden to death on the campus. You have all observed 
that professional athletes limit themselves very wisely and cau- 
tiously to one or two events or forms of sport. Why then should 
our growing, adolescent high school youth be allowed to take part 
in almost every one,—each requiring almost super-human effort? 
Extensive, excessive, and too highly intensive athletic programs 
will eventually spell ruination to any school—wealth of athletic 
material and resources to the contrary notwithstanding. 


6. The Migratory Athlete—The migratory athlete, more de- 
servedly known as the tramp athlete, who is barred from a school 
for some very valid reason, is frequently welcomed like a hero 
with wide-open arms and much applause by a green-eyed com- 
petitor. This obnoxious species of homo athleticus is becoming 
extinct, it is true, but at times he is still with us and we have no 
redress in such cases, unless we are members of the same high 
school conference or league that has forseen this evil and taken 
prohibitory measures. Alas, professionalism is invading even our 
high schools! See School Review, Feb. 1926. 


7. Proselyting.—A rather insidious evil, but a very dangerous 
one is proselyting. This, too, is worming itself into our high 
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schools. Now a few of our schools are adopting the custom of 
making inducements to boys who seem to have an athletic future, 
by offering them easy, go-and-do-as-you-please, cut-or-bobbed 
courses, plus all kinds of other concessions with the line-of-least- 
resistance idea being the real bait. Even in our enlightened day 
such benighted methods are sanctioned, such as donating genuine 
pseudo credits on a silver platter and all tied up in ribbons to 
athletes who fizzled in not only one but several major studies 
at some rival school. By some coaches and high school athletic 
boards this is considered keen business tactics, a form of resource- 
fulness, but why sacrifice time-honored principles and under- 
mine age-old standards for the transitory glory of ill-gained, 
tainted triumphs? 


8. Athletics For the Few.—Just one more evil and then I’ll 
cease berating these malpractices, trusting I have not already 
bored you with my discordant references. Last but in no sense 
least I wish to raise my feeble voice (and give my full vote) in 
protest against competitive contests by the few and for the few. 
To my mind outside athletic contests open the gate to the most 
and to the worst of our evils. Foremost among these are (a) 
interference with class-work; (b) the provoking of inter-school 
animosity, even vindictiveness; (c) dishonesty: Being away from 
home, “ringers” are sometimes used, surely a lamentable and des- 
picable practice; (d) lack of supervision: Due to laxity and lack 
of proper surveillance students away from home are open to 
many temptations, occasionally to immorality and intemperance 
and those irregularities resulting from feasting—for let us not 
forget that hero-worship and “lionizing” with their consequent 
wining and dining are still as prevalent though perhaps subtler 
and more refined in form as in the gladiatorial days of Rome with 
their orgies and debauches. Then too some athletes become easy 
victims of that surest and most infallible producer of “big-head- 
itis.” I mean printer’s ink. More recently the movie-picture 
camera and the ubiquitous half-tone have become capable confed- 
erates in the enlarging of the occipital lobes of our ivory-domed 
athletes especially, and like the poor we always have some of 
them with us.: 
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Intra-mural or inter-class events should never be relegated to 
the second rank, still less consigned to innocuous desuetude. En- 
thusiastic alumni and even some trustees seem to forget that inter- 
school sports should be always secondary and never the main 
issue, and should “stay put!” Athletics for all should be our 
slogan and nothing should be left undone to make it possible 
to give the timid and the slow, the deficient and the backward, 
the under-developed and even crippled students, their “turn at bat” 
that is, they too should figure some place in the “line-up.” I 
recall very vividly a poor unforunate lad who could not use his 
lower limbs at all (due to infantile paralysis) yet he too had not 
only his hours of fun but became even extremely dexterous as 
a pitcher for one of the class teams, adroitly maneuvering about 
on a specially-built contraption on wheels. It was a wonderful 
panacea, a veritable God-send to him, as it took his mind almost 
completely off his pitiable affliction. Furthermore he featured as 
the official score-marker of the school at all public athletic contests 
and served admirably in that capacity, being at all times the 
recipient of many attentions from players and spectators alike, 
thus bringing a ray of sunshine, a modicum of happiness, into a 
life that seemed abysmally dark. 


Happily the weaknesses just enumerated are incidental and in- 
dividual rather than significant or general. Don’t let us over- 
emphasize the errors and the erring but let us estimate their 
relative values. Is there anyone who is so short-sighted that he 
honestly believes that academic and intellectual purposes, pursuits 
and ideals will be better achieved by the elimination or complete 
abolition of athletics? In most cases where there is a hue and cry 
against even well-regulated athletics it is the over-emphasis that 
is greatly over-emphasized and in not a few cases it is rather an 
affair of “sour grapes.” Let us not, however, expect too much 
of athletics. They do not dehumanize athletes as to appetites 
and passions. If the decalogue and religion and human statutes 
are found insufficient and incapable, we may expect occasional 
failures and transgressions among the hordes of athletes roaming 
the campuses of the United States. The young men of this day 
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and age are fortunate. The greatest of all natural treasures, the 
rarest of all resources, and the richest but least treasured of all 
assets are theirs,—/ealth and youth. Athletics are intended to 
preserve and develop both. How many of the more mature here 
present have secretly wished for the present-day wonderful oppo:- 
tunities and facilities of cur students, but as we cannot turn back- 
ward the hands of time, let us at least do all we can to give them 
as our successors all the benefits accruing from supervised and 
well-regulated sports. And there is yet another benefit, seem- 
ingly trifling, but worthyh of notice. When our students are no 
longer active participants, they still take an active interest in some 
form of sport. Call it a “hobby,” if you will, but who of us 
will underestimate the value of any legitimate hobby or ouiside 
interest ? 

Let us have vision, for “where there is no vision the people 
perish” is an ancient adage. The out-door life is no more. We 
are becoming more urban as the years pass by. In proportion as 
our cities boom and become congested and our factories over- 


crowded will our physical efficiency and moral fibre eventually 
deteriorate. By concentrated and intelligent actions we have 
improved so many educational conditions, now let us strive to 
put athletics on such a high plane that the evils will be merely 
negligible. 


There are so many other phases of the subject left untouched 
that I regard it a redeeming expedient to get out a questionnaire 
that will bear on them by way of self-examination and perhaps 
prepare the way for a more exhaustive study of these problems 
in some future paper. We could profitably spend a whole session 
on any half-dozen of these questions. Our day and time have 
been given so many apt and well-merited titles that we are at a 
loss which one to adopt. History records the stone age, the iron 
age, the fire and steam age, the electric age, the motor and aviation 
age, and the cliff-and-adobe-dweller’s day, the tenement rage and 
the sky’s-the-limit office-building craze. I feel that a century 
hence, historians surveying the monuments of our present-day 
will be compelled to refer to this first quarter of our century as 
the stadium-building era. Those structures so unique in their way, 
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so full of unfathomed significance, typical of the strength of our 
youth and the freedom and expression of their ideals ; seemingly 
extravagant, even unwarranted, yet in keeping with the wealth 
and wants of our day, they exalt the cleanliness and hardiness 
and unimpeachable honesty of our athletic games, curbed and 
directed by inflexible rules and sacrificial rigors. 


We all hope that the next generation will see not only greater 
athletes and more athletics, but also a higher standard of 
sportsmanship; fewer quitters and fewer stallers and squealers, 
and above all we demand that ways and means be found to furnish 
athletics for all our high school students. Hats off to Detroit, 
that will foster and encourage this summer 500 junior baseball 
clubs! This means the world to over 5,000 red-blooded, clear- 
eyed striving youngsters. Bravo Detroit! and may your sand-lot 
teams prove the best investment ever made of the leisure time of 
your future citizens. A similar compliment must in all justice 
be paid to the vision and foresight of the seminary authorities 
who planned the wonderful campus just outdoors of this noble 
sanctum and to the clergy of Detroit who have organized athletic 
leagues of all kinds for the young men of their parishes. 


And now just one parting thought, a final plea. In God’s name, 
let us use athletics as a powerful physical antidote and let us 
couple with it that never-failing spiritual anti-toxin,—the fre- 
quent reception of holy Communion by our students and athletes, 
to safeguard our priceless youth against the ravaging evils beset- 
ting them on all sides, and then, despite discrepancies, all will 
be well with athletics in our high schools. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. BrorHeR Amprose, C. F. X.: A discussion at best and remaining 
in its field can only touch on the high lights of a paper; or avoiding the 
task at hand the one making the discussion may simply state his own views. 
To do either in eight minutes is quite a task and to attempt to discuss 
Brother Francis’s able paper in such a short time almost forces one to adopt 
the second scheme fearing that in so short a time and with so many sub- 
jects before us something of importance is certain to be slighted. Fearing 
that an injustice be done Brother Francis’s paper I strongly urge all to 
secure a copy for perusal and study or should time be too pressing just 
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now mark his speech in your notebook among the very first to be read 
when the Annual Report comes off the press. So broad a subject has en- 
abled him to open up so many avenues of thought for our consideration that 
it would hardly be adequate appreciation to have heard them read this 
afternoon and then in the rush of time required for the remaining meet- 
ings of this Convention to permit them to be forgotten. 


It is singu‘ar that a subject occupying such prominence in our schoo!s has 
been allowed to remain in the closet during the twenty-four years of the ex- 
istence of this Association. Athletics is as standard as any subject of the 
curriculum. Although treated by many as an extra-curricular activity 
it is accorded more time than any single subject in the high school course 
and for that reason alone it should be thoroughly investigated, long studied 
upon, and some very definite conclusions evolved. To begin with we must 
have the same viewpoint. We in boarding schools use athletics for a 
double purpose. Through it we supply the physical education demanded in 
our curriculum and we use it to work off the surplus energy of the boy 
and to provide action during his free time. Do athletics as at present con- 
stituted carry out these objects? Every school can best answer this ques- 
tion for itself. 


“Athletics for all’ should indeed be the slogan for every school—day or 
boarding. Some schools have adopted this program and opinions from those 
in charge lead us to believe that it is only a question of time until all schools 
will be in line. From personal experience I know the plan is quite workable. 
In our school in Bruges, Belgium, there are over a thousand boys in school 
and the idea of athletics for all is very effectively carried on. Being nat- 
urally interested in athletics I studied during two years their different 
programs and the results obtained could only call forth unbounded en- 
thusiasm. 


Like every other idea projected running contrary to popular acclaim we 
are certain to find many who will say all can get in athletics, but anyone 
who has ever handled recreational activities knows that all cannot get in ath- 
letics unless we have athletics for all. To carry this idea through introduce 
a system of awards that will carry on from year to year; the boys will 
readily catch the spirit and in a short time you will have built up a tradi- 
tion without which no foundation can stand. Further, have on file in your 
office the sport or sports followed by the boys, the progress made; and 
just as we have our class nights so may we have our athletic nights where 
the honors are awarded and letters bestowed. 


Keeping up with the Joneses has occasioned many a laugh for a fatigued 
commuter or an oft-timed stepped-on strap-hanger, but how often have we 
furnished subject-matter for the cartoonist’s strip by our efforts to keep pace 
with public schools in their program of athletics. Methods formerly em- 
ployed by colleges have now been taken up by the grammar schools. 
Tactics of the college of yesterday will be the methods of the high school 
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of tomorrow. Just one topic will suffice to demonstrate the point I wish 
to place before you—athletic tournaments. We now have them in almost 
every branch of sports save football. Good in themselves they have only 
too soon been allowed to run beyond the end of their institution. Let us 
consider our basketball tournaments. Aside from the loss of school the 
wholly unnecessary publicity given the meetings with its consequent evils 
on the players engaged as well as upon the remaining members of the 
student body, we force boys to pass through the inhuman stress of three 
highly competitive games in one day. Visit any one of these tournaments 
on the last day of play or watch the projection of the films and study the 
boys’ features and I believe you will agree with me that the struggle they 
have been forced to engage in is far in excess of what our ideas are for 
athletics in high school. Assuming that all agree that athletics is for the 
physical good of the boys, let us arrange contests with that end in view rather 
than with an eye to the attractive financial returns. You are all familiar 
with the blazing headlines featuring So-and-So as the star of the contest. 
There is no regard whatever for proportion. One or two players. catch 
the eye of the sports writer and the remaining players are lost save for 
a bare mention in the box score. The condition continues, for right or 
wrong, the star must be played up, and instead of athletics for the physical 
good of the boy we are soon found conducting an admiration contest or 
building up a clientele for some clipping bureau. John L. Griffith, Com- 
missioner of Athletics, Chicago, in an open letter to the principals of high 
schools, says: “Because of the fact that so many of the sports in the 
United States are conducted as professional amusements there is always 
danger that many persons outside of educational institutions will not dif- 
ferentiate between actual and professional sports and that they will intro- 
duce professional features in college athletics.” 


I hold no grudge against coaching or coaches; I served seven years my- 
self in that capacity. However I do maintain that his influence is too re- 
stricted. A few select boys receive the benefits of his endeavors to the 
detriment and exclusion of the remaining members of the student body. 
Further, the day is now here when we pay handsome salaries to our coaches; 
let’s make them earn it. Make their influence be felt by all rather than 
by a few individuals. Brother Bede, C. F. X., at the Association’s meeting 
held in Chicago 1911 speaking of the aim of Catholic secondary education 
says: 


“The matter of high school boys’ sports must be reckoned with from the 
beginning, else here may occur the gap through which is flung to the winds 
all the distinctive good of the Catholic school. Coordination of athletics 
with aims and purposes of a Catholic high school so that with no undue 
preponderance of attention and effort the admittedly good points of sports 
may be made a help in character building, demands the skillful treatment 
of the specially trained man . . . Why not, then, require that the man 
who aspires to show the high school youth how to become strong and 
healthy by exercise have something more to recommend him than the letter 
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he won in the previous football season? His position among the students 
gives him immense opportunity to do good and equally immense ones to 
destroy all that is high and noble in culture. Let us, by all means, demand 
that the moral and intellectual equipment of the man we turn loose among 
our boys on the playfield be as high as that we expect of the instructor in 
the classroom.” 

We prepare them morally and mentally in the classroom for after-life; 
why not do the same physically on the athletic field! Already I have shown 
you my first remark to be true, that it is practically impossible in so short 
a time to do little more than scratch the surface of a soil so productive. 
The good points we are all aware of—continue them. The defects pointed 
out may have been overlooked; read them over, study them—devise means 
to avoid them. One word—moderation—if we were all of one mind in its 
definition would have sufficed for this discussion. The French say celui qui 
Sexcuse s'accuse et celui qui s’accuse s’excuse. I pray you let excuses and 
palliations not be the history of athletics in the high school. 


Rev. Joun J. Bonner, D. D.: The paper just read by Brother Francis 
holds for me an intense interest. It is a question well worth the serious 
consideration of everyone interested in the welfare and progress of Catholic 
high school education. The intimate knowledge of school athletics in its 
various phases possessed by Brother Francis makes his paper an authorita- 
tive one. Having had a little experience I am in comp'ete agree- 
ment with practically all his observations and most earnestly second his 
plea for serious consideration of the athletics problem and for an earnest 
effort to preserve the best in athletics for our schools. 


Athletics is a potent factor in high school life and there is nothing else 
that can supply its place. It is beneficial in all the ways outlined by Brother 
Francis, and further if properly managed can be the greatest incentive for 
good scholastic work that the school possesses. If the authorities of the 
school draw up a strict eligibility code, if they form a few sane but force- 
ful regulations regarding student participation in athletics, and then enforce 
these without fear or favor, splendid results will be produced. The 
atmosphere of the school will be changed. Athletics instead of interfering 
with class-work will become one of the principle reasons for the students 
giving their time to study. This is not mere theorizing but a fact that I have 
seen demonstrated time and time again in schools with which I have been 
associated and in others with which I have formed contacts. But the matter 
rests solely with the school authorities. If the principal and the teaching 
staff have a high standard of ethics that functions in athletics as well as in 
other branches of human activities they can achieve the same results. 

Our difficulties in the past have come from the fact that a man who 
would hesitate to lie, break his word, or use sharp practice in his financial 
or social relation with others, will not hesitate to employ these unworthy 
expedients in order to win an athletic contest. We have become used to ex- 
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pecting these things from students but it is a very serious reflection on the 
character of those entrusted with the care and training of young men if they, 
the leaders, fail in these things. Yet fail they do in many instances. Until 
this difficulty is overcome our athletics will not make the progress they 
should or be the means for good that they are capable of being when prop- 
erly managed. 

My suggestion is that in every school that supports athletic teams 
the principal should show an active interest and give careful super- 
vision to all athletic activity. He should appoint for the detail work mem- 
bers of his faculty as advisers and hold them strictly responsible for the 
enforcement of the school regulations. In season and out he should stress 
with both his faculty and student body that the essential thing is to up- 
hold the reputation of the school for honesty and integrity at every cost, 
insisting that it is far better to lose a hundred games than to win one 
by questionable tactics and at the violation of decent ethical conduct. 

This same policy should be followed in the assignment of coaches. Here 
we encounter a serious difficulty. For it is customary to expect coaches 
to win the majority of their games. But if the principal will look first 
to the character and ideals of the man he employs, much trouble will be 
avoided, and if he frequently impresses him with the fact that it is very 
much more important to leave with the students who come under the care 
of the coach a memory of fine manhood, true sportsmanship and fidelity to 


Catholic principles, than to have a season withcut defeat, he will then be 
going in the right direction. The school may lose a few games but it will 
only be for a time, and the temporary loss of athletic prestige will be more 
than repaid by the acquisition of a splendid reputation for uprightness and 
sportsmanship. 


I again insist that the future of athletics in our high schools rests en- 
tirely with the principal and faculty. You may shake your heads and say 
that I am a theorist, but I have seen all these things come to pass not only 
in one school but in many through a serious and persistent effort to put 
into practice the things I have outlined. We need athletics in our high 
schools. We should have them. If the day ever comes when it is necessary 
to abandon them, the blame must be placed on the shoulders of the school 
authorities who were not big enough or courageous enough to save the 
heritage of our students. 











THE DEPARTMENT OF RELIGION IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


SISTER MARY BAPTISTA, THE BISHOP MCDONNELL MEMORIAL 
HIGH SCHOOL, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


As the pillar of cloud to the wandering Hebrews, as the Holy 
of Holies to Solomon’s Temple, as the sanctuary to the House of 
God, so is the department of religion to the Catholic high school. 
When Solomon began to build the Temple in Jerusalem he called 
together seventy thousand men to bear burdens and eighty thou- 
sand to hew stones in the mountains, and three thousand six 
hundred to oversee them. And he called upon Hiram, the King 
of Tyre, to send him cedars and fir trees and pine trees 
from Libanus, for the house he wished to build was exceed- 
ing great and glorious. He asked, too, for a skilled man that 
knew how to work in gold and in silver, in brass and in iron. The 
Holy Place and the Holy of Holies were ornamented with plates 
of fine gold. The floor of the Temple he paved with most precious 
marbles of rare beauty. The Divine Architect specified with such 
detail how everything was to be shaped and fitted into place that 
there was neither hammer nor axe nor any tool of iron heard in 
the house when it was in building. Then Solomon dedicated 
the Temple with great ceremony and offered to God a sacrifice 
in keeping with its grandeur. And the sacred writer tells us that 
the glory of the Lord filled the House of God. 

Teachers of religion, we are hewing and shaping and polishing 
the stones for the building of God’s eternal Temple. That they 
may fit into place noiselessly and according to His Will we must 
be skilled workmen. We can do no better than take for our 
model the Divine Architect Himself. Let us pause for a while 
to contemplate Him. Outlined in God-like relief against the 
hills He loved, His features stamped with suffering, self-forget- 
fulness, and the consuming zeal of His Father’s House, Jesus 
walked among men. They met His glance, He called them to 
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Him. They left their boats, their nets, their homes and their 
loved ones and followed Him. There came to Him, too, the blind 
and the lame, the deaf and the dumb; those covered with leprosy, 
those possessed of an unclean spirit. Jesus looked upon them and 
saw only the broken images of His eternal Father. His heart, in 
love, went out to them; He cleansed them and made them whole. 
Here is our first lesson: Christ taught by what He did; He did 
that which He would teach us to do. He was the Orient Sun of 
the God Who ever worked in love. He came to loose every yoke, 
to give to the diseased, health ; to those dead in sin, spiritual life. 


We learn from Holy Scripture that Christ came not only to 
do but to teach; He had a Gospel-message for men; He gave it 
to them in parables. In the Synoptic Gospels we find the parable 
of the sower and his seed; “And again He began to teach by 
the seaside; and a great multitude was gathered together unto 
Him, so that He went up into a ship and sat in the sea, and all 
the multitude was upon the land by the seaside.” Here we have 
an idyllic setting, a picture of Christ in a ship on the sea. His 
attitude of graceful retirement, the majesty and dignity of His 
bearing, the music of His Divine Voice, the simple directness of 
His words, instill into the listeners reverence and admiration for 
His sacred person. Among the multitude besides His disciples, 
there was a class “who would hear His word and keep it and 
bring forth fruit in patience.” 


We must remember, however, that Christ entrusted the mys- 
teries of His parables to His Apostles for all times; that His 
lessons were suited to bring home the truths of eternal wisdom 
to the learned and the lowly, to the high and the humble in all 
ages according to their capacity. Our Divine Saviour so pre- 
sented these truths that men could see the interdependence of the 
world of nature and the world of grace, the eternal harmony 
existing between them. He taught this parable from the lovely 
Lake Tiberias; the surrounding country -in those days was the 
most picturesque region in Palestine. The soft green hills, the 
gem-like gardens, the valleys glowing with bright colored flowers, 
the restful commingling of light and color and scent and sound, 
—all these were the charming background of the picture. Now 
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Christ begins to speak. He uses images from nature that men 
could not forget. Herein lies the second lesson. After nearly 
two thousand years, how vivid the picture of the sower and 
his seed; the rugged dignity of the lonely husbandman as he 
walks along the newly-turned ridges within the sloping fields; 
the rhythmic swing with which he scatters the seed; the wayside, 
the rocks, the thorns and the good ground, all spread out before 
us in beautiful simplicity. For the teacher of religion we have 
here another lesson. Beauty of environment has always admin- 
istered to the creation of spiritual emotion, lifting men’s minds 
from worldly to heavenly things so that their souls will be in har- 
mony with God. 


Our teaching shows genius most Christ-like when we impel 
our pupils Godward ; when we excite in their hearts divine yearn- 
ings; when we illumine their minds with the truths of divine 
faith; when we develop and support in them an upright will by 
keeping before them always the Supreme Good. If in a spirit 
of prayer and sacrifice we bring to the building of the Eternal 
Temple treasurers of nature, the strength, the balsam, the fra- 
grance of the cedars, the firs and the pines, plates of fine gold, 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, — we may shape and mould 
and polish the stones. Though they be rough, without lustre, 
broken and crumbling, we may not reject them. Then will we 
be most like the Divine Architect. 


Every religious teacher should be a teacher of religion. In 
the high school curriculum. there is no subject, whether scientific 
or historic, artistic, or literary, which may not be correlated with 
religion. What a magnificent field for the teaching of religion in 
the physical world that lies about us! To illustrate, take the vast 
ocean, with its mighty breakers, pounding against the rock-ribbed 
shores; the rushing winds and the whirling storm clouds re- 
freshing and renewing the face of the earth; the sun, moon and 
stars with their unfailing time-beat of years and days and months 
and seasons. How beautifully apt here these words from the 
Book of Job: 


“Who shut up the sea with doors when it broke forth as issuing 
out of the womb; when I made a cloud, the garment thereof and 
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wrapped it in a mist as in swaddling bands? I set my bounds 
around it, and made it bars and doors: and I said: Hitherto thou 
shalt come and shalt go no further and here thou shalt break 
thy swelling waves.” 

And again from the Book of Baruch: 

“He called upon the stars and they answered ‘Here we are’: 
and with cheerfulness they have shined forth to Him that made 
them.” 


In this manner, but with the required detail, lesson after lesson 
could be given from nature and linked up with the most sublime 
Scriptural passages. 


To illustrate the correlation of religion with American history 
let us take the subject of slavery. Oftentimes our holy mother 
the Church has been accused of countenancing slavery. Those 
who accuse her forget or else they do not realize that she was 
the first great emancipator of mankind. She taught man how to 
shake off the shackles of that worst kind of slavery which made 
him the victim of passion and sin. As for her attitude toward ex- 
ternal slavery we may ask ourselves: Did she declare it unlawful, 
or did she approve of it, or did she keep silence concerning it? 
Not any of these three. She recognized slavery as part of the 
great structure of society. The Sermon on the Mount and the 
Epistles of St. Paul taught obedience, submission, service to 
masters; Christianity taught its followers to be glad of humilia- 
tions for the sake of Him who took upon Himself the form of 
a slave. But on the other hand the Church of ‘Christ elevates the 
slave to a spiritual equality with his master so that the master 
looked upon it as a meritorious act to set him free. Christianity 
taught the slave that he was a man, having a soul, a conscience, 
and a free will. In Christian worship master and slave were alike 
equal before God. A council held at Rome in 595 under the 
presidency of St. Gregory the Great permits the slave to become 
a monk without any consent, express or tacit, from his master. 
The same Pope enfranchised serfs of the Church. Among the 
sainted martyrs are whole armies of slaves. 

To exemplify further the value of religious instruction let us 
see how it can be utilized in the teaching of literature. What a 
glorious sweep of literary grandeur does not the Bible hold 
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out to the teacher of language! Take the Sacred Book with “its 
echo and its impress of divinity.” Hearken to the voice resound- 
ing through eternal silence, — “Be light made!” Behold the Hand 
Omnipotent raising the curtain on the creation of the world! 
Consider its scenes and their settings; study its plots and their 
resolutions, its characters, climaxes, and catastrophes. Contem- 
plate the sublimity of the Scriptural theme, the Word made Flesh, 
—the Lamb slain for the redemption of the world. It is God’s 
own recital of the world’s story from its birth to the end of all 
created things. No book has ever surpassed it, no, never equalled 
it in literary magnificence, with its songs and its canticles, its 
odes and its epics, its idylls and its pastorals, its dirges and its 
threnodies, — its sacred and awful Tragedy. Holy Scripture is 
to be appraised, however, not from a human viewpoint, but chiefly 
because it is the work of the Holy Spirit. 


Notwithstanding the fact that religion is the proper ground- 
work of every subject in the curriculum it is altogether fitting 
and logical that a special department be assigned to it in our 
secondary schools. It is to be feared that in the past there was 
danger of neglect on our part regarding the preparation and pres- 
entation of lessons in religion. With undisguised joy we hail the 
day that in Catholic education the place of this subject of prime 
importance is determined by its worth; that at last it has come 
into its own; “the major of majors” we proclaim it now. Our 
department of religion is in the hands of specially prepared 
teachers who give their time and attention entirely to this sub- 
ject; who recognize that while other branches train the intellect, 
religion alone trains the heart and the will; while other fields 
of knowledge prepare the pupil for time, religion aims to prepare 
him for eternity. ; 

In the first two years of high school work our pupils have 
for special study Religion, Doctrine and Practice, by Father 
Cassilly, S. J. It is a valuable text-book, both to teacher and to 
pupils. It fulfills the purpose of strengthening and broadening 
the foundation laid in the elementary school. “The lessons con- 
stantly make application of what is learned to life and conduct. 
Illustrations and explanations from Scripture and examples from 
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the lives of the saints are freely introduced. The need of good 
citizenship and active, militant Christianity is emphasized.” 


In the third year, we use Holy Scripture as the subject of re- 
ligion. For the first half the pupils have mimeographed extracts 
from Archbishop’s Messmer’s Outlines of Bible Knowledge; in 
the second half year they use the New Testament as a text-book. 


To give added interest to the lessons and to impress more 
vividly upon their minds scenes from Holy Scripture, from time 
to time we have Tissot’s pictures in slides. For this exercise 
pupils prepare and give to the class the stories of the texts so 
illustrated. Holy Scripture prudently handled is the most de- 
lightful of all subjects in the Catholic high school curricu- 
lum. Selections from the Book of Job, from the Psalms 
and the Prophecies, passages of particular value and of great 
beauty from the New Testament, are committed to memory. 
Although catechism is not studied formally in this year’s course, 
Holy Scripture is the field par excellence for a review of its gen- 
eral outlines. We await with joyful anticipation a time not far 
distant when we shall have a plan of work in Holy Scripture so 
admirably suited to the capacity of the young that it will indeed 
be a light to their minds and an impulse to their wills to grow 
more and more like unto Him who is its theme and its inspiration. 


The subject of the formal work in religion for the fourth year 
is Church history but as in the preceding years it is indissolubly 
bound up with Holy Scripture and Christian doctrine. The in- 
terrelation of these three subjects insures their combined treat- 
ment during the four years’ course with special stress upon the 
particular subject of each year. Church history is the warp and 
woof of world history, the “key to the world’s progress”. The 
tactful teacher should not experience any difficulty in making 
this one of the most interesting subjects of the curriculum. One 
way of procedure much recommended is to begin the work of 
the Church in one’s immediate neighborhood and then work back- 
ward and outward, treating the subject topically. With what 
aptitude may we not draw attention, even at the present time, 
to her gift of prophecy, her gift of miracles, her calendar of 
saints, her groups of martyrs, all marked with her divine impress. 
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Extra curricular activities as an evidence of the reaction of 
religious training, manifest themselves in a spiritual way by 
prayers and good works for the propagation of the faith; in 
a material way, by entertainments, sales of various kinds, and by 
donations of old gold and silver to be made into chalices, all for 
the benefit of the home and foreign missions. In addition to 
these the pupils collect books, magazines and periodicals to be 
sent to libraries in the mission fields where they are most needed. 


To return to our first topic, the teacher of religion should leave 
nothing undone in the preparation of her sacred duty. It is 
essential to her success that she reflect carefully upon her ob- 
ligations, that she have as a result of intensive study a broad, 
general outlook upon religion; that she have the advantage of 
wise, kind and encouraging supervision. Thus will she acquire 
wisdom, understanding and skill in the building of God’s eternal 
Temple and the glory of God will fill the House of the Lord. 


DISCUSSION 


Sister M. Erme ina, O. S. F.: In discussing this excellent paper we 
have no adverse criticism to make. Sister Baptista has very ably pointed 
out to us the importance of the divine commission — “Going, therefore, 
teach ye all nations’ —and has shown us our Model Teacher and His 
Methods — “Learn of Me, because I am meek and humble of heart;” she 
has designated our aim, has illustrated how we may correlate religion with 
other subjects of the curriculum; has summed up the content of the subject 
and the amount assigned for each year. Finally, Sister has given us the 
result of her personal experience in a special department for the teaching 
of this all-important subject and it is very gratifying to hear the assertion 
that “The place of religion in the high school is determined by its worth, 
that it has come into its own; the ‘major of majors’ it is now.” Hence, 
to add anything to what has been so well said would seem like trying “to 
gild the golden ball”. However, there are a few points upon which we 
might spend some time with profit and help to promote the interests of 
religion. 


Two years ago at the Convention of this Association held in Pittsburgh 
Rev. Leigh Hubbell, C. S. C., of the University of Notre Dame gave us 
the result of an extensive as well as intensive study of the teaching of 
religion in a discourse, “Teaching Religion to Adolescents.” He outlined 
briefly five courses that were in the experimental stage in several of the 
Catholic high schools in various dioceses throughout the country. Each 
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course was built up around a different central idea. A course projected for 
the diocese of Brooklyn was one of the five. At the conclusion of his 
talk, Doctor Hubbell said: 


“Taking the viewpoint that the teaching of religion is a process in- 
volving the teaching of ideals, habits and activities as well as a central 
core of dogmatic information; experimenting carefully and conservatively 
with new material organized to reach more effectively the adolescent age; 
testing, reporting and pooling our experiences, so that one school or one 
diocese may profit by the findings of all other schools and dioceses, — these, 
I submit, are the necessary steps toward the placing of the high school 
course in religion on its own proper basis. With so much accomplished 
it seems reasonable to expect that the next decade will see the production 
of syllabi and text-books competent to advance us a long way toward the 
goal which we desire and for whose attainment we labor and pray.” 

Are we to consider Sister Baptista’s paper as the first of this “testing, 
reporting and pooling our experiences”? We are delighted to have the re- 
sults of the experimentation of a course which “calls for continuous personal 
application, in worthy activities, of the truths and ideals derived from 
classroom instruction”. Let us reflect for a moment! Is there anything 
so much needed in the world to-day as this continuous personal application 
of the truths and ideals of religion? 

In our curriculum each subject is taken care of in a department all 
its own. This is not the case with religion. Perhaps because we hold that 
the religious training should permeate all our teachings we have been 
somewhat dilatory in placing it on the departmental basis. The whdle- 
some religious thought wherever it presents itself should be driven home; 
still if religion is to come into its own, if we are to have the best and 
most efficacious response, it should have its separate department. 

St. Thomas says: “The highest position, the noblest profession is that 
of a man who instills truth in his fellowmen and who by elevating them 
brings them nearer to God”. Only those who have had the experience 
realize the strenuous task of trying to bring pupils of high school age nearer 
to God, while there are so many agencies striving to divert them from the 
narrow path. Our pupils belong to a critical generation, “disposed to ques- 
tion and verify the statements to which they are asked to assent.” The 
minds of our youths are inundated with the fruits of literature calculated 
to spread incredulity and unbelief. Therefore we realize the importance and 
hail with joy the inauguration of a special department of religion in our 
high schools. 


The teaching of religion in the high school presupposes naturally the re- 
ligious instruction given in the grades. Our high schools have not come 
into existence by well-organized, definite plans but have been the natural 
outgrowth of the elementary schools. In many instances they were con- 
nected with the parish school and their development was attained by carry- 
ing the pupils a step farther each year in some well-established and approved 
course of studies for high schools. Religion being a subject carried over 
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from the grade schools continued to be taught in about the same way as it 
had been. Hence, while other subjects of the course were presented to the 
pupils by the latest methods in pedagogy, the most modern apparatus and 
the most attractive and highly approved text-books momentary resources 
would allow, still religion was taught in the same old, traditional, catecheti- 
cal style. In some schools the Advanced Catechism was introduced, in others 
the same text used as had been in the grades. The subject was not new 
to the pupils. They had memorized the formulae and had a fairly good 
understanding of their meaning. 


The aim of all religious education is to enlighten the mind, move the 
heart, and excite the will. This presupposes more than can be compacted 
between the covers of any one text-book. The immediate aim of the text- 
book is intellectual which serves as a core-center for the emotional and 
volitional development of the pupils. 


Recently we have examined two books on religion published within the 
last few years. One was Religion, Doctrine and Practice, by Father Cas- 
silly, which Sister Baptista mentioned in her paper as the text-book used 
in the first year of high school. The book is especially beneficial in arous- 
ing the interest of the pupils. It is the old subject presented in an attractive 
form and leads to practical application. The other book was Religion Out- 
lines for College Course I, by Dr. Cooper. The author intends this for the 
students in first-year college but it could be used very profitably in the last 
year of high school. There is such a slight difference in the mentality 
of these two classes that the pupils would have no difficulty in acquiring 
its contents. Moreover as many of our graduates do not continue the col- 
lege course it seems a pity not to give them the opportunity of such an 
excellent treatise of many of the outstanding social problems of to-day. 


In the teaching of religion the use of the text-book is only one step in 
the process. Religion is a method of life; it is life, and just as in the order 
of nature new life is derived only from old life, so in the supernatural order. 
The most carefully compiled text-book built upon the best psychological 
and pedagogical principles avails’ but little if the “life” is wanting. The 
teacher must be the living example, must be the embodiment of the Christian 
ideals set for the pupils. If religious teachers are not by their profession 
teachers of religion then there is no reason for their existence as such. 


We further observed the use of up-to-date apparatus. If our subject 
is the best why not use the best creations science through the power of God 
has produced? The screen and slides to depict scenes narrated in the life of 
Christ and His saints may be used very effectually. We have observed 
pupils almost spell-bound concentrating for some minutes upon a scene 
projected on the screen and who afterwards gave a very accurate descrip- 
tion of what they had seen and a wonderful interpretation of the lesson 
that had been inculcated. No amount of “telling” on the part of the teacher 
would have secured such an admirable reproduction of the parable. The 
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radio also may play a part in our teaching of religion. If we learn of any 
topic being broadcasted that will help along, advise our pupils to tune in and 
then get the report of this at the next class. 


In the matter of credits New York gives four for religion in high school 
while in Pennsylvania they are given for religion taken as an elective 
under the department of social science, but none of those prescribed for the 
department may be omitted. This practically amounts to no credit for re- 
ligion. Here again we may examine ourselves to see in how far we may be 
accountable for this state of affairs. 

Time does not permit me to dwell further on this point. Brother Z. 
Joseph, F. S. C., has written very plainly on this subject of standards and 
credits. It was published in the Catholic School Journal of June 1925 under 
the title “Standardization of Our Courses in Religion”. It is well worth 
the time spent in reading it and some very wholesome reflections may be 
made thereon. In conclusion we must all agree that the teaching of religion 
is not an easy task but when we are tempted to be discouraged we may again 
look to our Model. Judged by the light of the world’s estimation was there 
ever a greater failure after three years of teaching, than His? Love God, 
scatter the good seed, and let Him do the rest. Then as St. Augustine says: 
“Where there is love, there is no labor; or if there be labor, the labor will 
be loved.” 


BROTHER JOSEPH MatTTHeEw, F. S. C., A. M.: Sister Mary Baptista de- 
serves our compliments on the interesting, stimulating and substantial paper 
she has just read. It is a welcome contribution of no small merit and no 
slender worth to the topic under discussion. Though colorful and rich in 
imagery the treatment was thought-provoking and practical and stamped un- 
mistakably as the coinage of actual experience. The analogy which she drew 
as with a pencil of light between the building of Solomon’s Temple and the 
fashioning of the human soul was at once beautiful, impressive and genuine 
and it was deftly and seamlessly woven into the texture of the essay. 


Sister’s mention of Father Cassilly’s Religion, Doctrine, and Practice 
calls to mind that some have criticized the book as too comprehensive to 
be completed in two years of three recitations a week. Here the time appor- 
tionment is at fault not the text. The author naturally assumes that five 
periods of at least forty minutes each be assigned to it. Where the length 
or frequency of the period in religion is less than in profane subjects the 
implication is that these are of superior value. It is worse than impolicy; 
it is folly to profess and proclaim that religion is foremost when the time- 
table is tell-tale evidence to the contrary. This is one way to belittle the 
subject and reduce it to secondary importance. Another is to deny it the 
credit recognition given secular branches and to refuse to count it among 
the units that may be offered for graduation. Where accrediting agencies 
do not list religion as an approved subject for admission to the universities, 
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urgent and persistent pressure should be brought to bear to have it accepted. 
Surely we might succeed in having religion put on entrance equality with 
such titbits of educational refinement and potency as joinery, lettering, 
penmanship and household arts. Catholic colleges in particular cannot escape 
grave responsibility when they limp in line to follow the vogue in the matter 
of shabby appraisement of a cultural force with which there is none to 
compare. What valid and satisfying reason can they give for withholding 
official approbation of this study when it appears on high school transcripts 
of credit? Last year the director of studies from a college conducted by 
a religious order came to address our seniors with a view to inducing some 
of them to matriculate at that institution. He was asked by a student if 
religion would be accepted and he replied in the negative with an explana- 
tion that was as material as the air-drawn dagger of Macbeth and a logic 
as convincing as Baron Munchausen. 


It is not surprising that religion is disparaged, almost submerged in the 
eyes of the student when our own colleges ban it for admission. He lacks 
the discrimination to discern its intrinsic worth and prizes only what counts, 
what he gets credit for. Then, too, the accrediting of our schools, with its 
strong pressure to meet established standards and the nervous looking for- 
ward to the inspection of the university visitor, have had a tendency to 
maximize the common studies to the detriment of the all-important one. 
These factors militating against keeping religion on the eminence where 
it belongs unless we are on our guard will beget the insidious notion that 
the course is something ad extra such as is conveyed in the expression 
“fifteen credits and religion for graduation”’—that weak and wee “and” as 
full of apology as an overdrawn bank depositor. The religious element lies 
at the center of the sphere in Catholic education; let us beware lest it slip 
from its place of high honor to a negligible dot on the circumference. 


The outline of the course followed in the high school in which Sister 
Mary Baptista teaches appears excellent save in one respect. The exception 
regards consuming the entire last year in the study of Church history. This 
seems to be disproportionate evaluation. Doubtless the topic has a rightful 
place in the course. So also for that matter has apologetics which is 
omitted from the curriculum in question. A semester devoted to each of 
these would be sufficient and besides would serve to balance the content 
arrangement. While a yawning gap would result if the story of the origin, 
development, influence, and glory of the triumphant trial of the Church for 
more than nineteen centuries were left out of reckoning, still this stirring 
epic might be unfolded in a less extensive survey. And why? Because 
though it strengthens and inspires faith, it is largely information which 
cannot be treated at such length except to the exclusion of topics of more 
bosom concern and greater moment to religious activity, such as life- 
problems, current moral issues, and the like. 


There are much the same grounds of objection to spending a whole 
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year’s work on apologetics. Those of us who have tried this realize that 
though interest was sustained throughout it was most unsatisfactory. It 
was too much a thing of the mind that did not touch the springs of action. 
Its results were knowledge and mental development with little or no spur 
to religious reactions. It was good but not good alone. The appeal was to 
the head rather than to the heart and there was much enlightment with 
slight influence, a furnishing of arguments at the expense of fortifying the 
soul. It is well to have a reasoned faith but it is better to put it to work 
and make it count. The historical and argumentative sides of religious in- 
struction round it out and top it off with a finish; they make for steadiness 
and repose of faith and produce the more capable and intelligent Catholic. 
But, however valuable these things are they do not constitute the prime 
intention of Christianity. They did not enter into the teachings of Our 
Lord, Who centered His attention on the task of making men holy, 
inspiring them with heavenly yearnings, purifying their hearts, and super- 
naturalizing their conduct, so that they might get a firm hold on the reality 
behind the veil. 

De Quincey draws a fine distinction which seems pertinent at this point, 
between books of knowledge and books of power. The first are those 
that convey information such as historical and scientific works. These 
challenge the understanding. The second are inspirational, appealing, like 
poetry, to the emotions. Texts on religion to a degree properly belong 
to the books of knowledge but because in so many instances they are 
weighted down with theological luggage and feed the student on dry crusts 
of definitions and principles, they instruct and inform, instead of stimulating 
ideals and forming attitudes towards life and its work. Such tools are as fit 
for their purpose as a battle-axe is to cut hair. They present the tapestry 
of religious education from the wrong side and so prevent it from telling 
its story. They misplace the appropriate emphasis of the course by putting 
it on religious learning not on religious activity, by trying to get heads and 
not hearts into Heaven, ignoring the fact that religion is more fire than 
light. In His eulogy on St. John the Baptist, Our Lord calls him first 
a burning and then a shining light. The root reality is that religion is a 
life to be lived patterned after the life of Christ, and according to 
the efficacy with which they minister to this end, the various topics derive 
their significance, their worth, and their order of importance. 

In outlining a course in religion it is obviously necessary at the start 
to set up the objectives to be attained. Once these have been established 
and formulated they become landmarks of guidance to insure a certain 
and direct route to what it is proposed to accomplish. They govern the 
choice of the most fitting and advantageous material, dictate its logical 
divisions and designate the weights and values to be assigned to the differ- 
ent items. But in order to define these objectives it is of first importance 
to have in mind what is the primary, what is the ultimate purpose of the 
study, so that seeing the beginning in the end, the end in the beginning, 
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there will be a clear purview of the separate and distinct stages of advance 
and development that are, as it were, the stations on the way to the point 
of final arrival. This,accurate and comprehensive vision of the course as a 
whole will furnish a unified conception which, like a spirit, will pervade the 
component parts and communicate its image to each of them. 

Now let us inquire what is the ruling aim, the supreme object of 
religious teaching, around which everything else clusters and revolves. 
It is to be Christ-like. At core Christianity is not a creed, not a ritual, 
not a theology, not a system of pious practice. Fundamentally it is a homage 
of the heart expressed in an unfaltering allegiance to Christ, the Universal 
King, and His sacred cause. The truth of this assertion is evidenced in 
primitive Christianity, which as Cardinal Newman observes, was chiefly 
a worship that sprang up and spread among the lower classes and made 
itself felt by the enthusiasm of its confessors and the heroism of its 
martyrs. It was only later on when the intellectual and cultivated came 
into the fold that theology and religious learning were created. Devotion, 
then, in the sense of loyal personal attachment .and dedicated lives, is 
the essence and mainspring of religiousness. The palmary idea is to be a 
close follower of the Master, a devout adherent of His, for He is “the 
way and the truth and the life.’ “I have given you an example,” He said 
to His Apostles, “that as I have done, so do you also.” The paramount 
thing is to put Our Lord before the student as his model and leader, for 
what is Christianity but a sentiment, a conviction and a devotion built 
around the personality and life of Christ? He was Christianity to the early 
Christians and to the saints of all times. St Paul says, “For me to live 
is Christ and to die is gain.” To know and love Him are eternal life. 
The great Apostle sums up all his teachings in these pithy words, “I preach 
Christ and Him Crucified.” 

Taking our cue from this let us focus our main effort on producing 
a devout discipleship to Our Lord and on reproducing Him in human lives. 
Correlation with this leading idea and ideal is of greater and higher 
import than with history, science, and literature. But if we would form 
Christ in souls and have Him live in them and reign over them as Lord 
and Master, we must be careful not to sidetrack the Gospels to mere refer- 
ence and illustration. They should be a unit in the course, as in them 
we behold God dwelling among men, living their life and exemplifying in 
His behaviour how they are to conduct themselves. Therein, too, are found 
the most fascinating appeal to the noble yearnings of youth for leadership 
and the highest satisfaction of the urge to hero worship. The New Testa- 
ment cannot be omitted without cutting out the heart of religion. To 
pass it up is like leaving out Peary in the story of the discovery of the 
North Pole. “Our first intention in respect to our pupils,’ ’says St. De La 
Salle, “is to induce them to practice what Our Saviour taught by word 
and example. It is our principal duty to clothe them with Jesus Christ 


and His spirit.” 
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LIBRARY SECTION 
PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
TueEspDay, JUNE 28, 1927 

On Tuesday, June 28, the Library Section met in the library 
of Sacred Heart Seminary. Rev. Paul J. Foik, C. S. C., Chair- 
man, opened the meeting at 4 P. M. with approximately two hun- 
dred delegates in attendance. 

Committees appointed by the chair were as follows: On Reso- 
lutions, Rev. Augustine C. Wand, S. J., Miss Lillian Ryan, Rev. 
Albert O’Brien, O. F. M. On Nominations, Rev. Julius W. 
Haun, Ph. D., Rev. Colman J. Farrell, O. S. B., Brother Francis 
Ruhlmann, S. M. 

Following the appointment of committees Rev. Paul J. Foik, 
C. S. C., Chairman, read an address on “Book-Using Skill in 
Higher Education.” That the time has arrived for the establish- 
ment of the professorship of books advocated long ago by 
Emerson was the burden of the chairman’s earnest words. The 
need, the value and the scope of such a professorship already 
functioning with happy results in a number of schools was 
fully treated. 

The Round Table discussions began with a written considera- 
tion of “Book Censorship” by Rev. Augustine C. Wand, 
S. J. It was suggested that books on the Roman Index that are 
kept in the library be labeled as such both on the book and on the 
main entry of the card catalogue. Furthermore books that are 
forbidden either expressly or by the general laws of the Church 
should be sequestered from the general collection, and their circu- 
lation should be limited to persons presenting the credentials laid 
down by the laws of the Church. 

The second subject for round table discussion was introduced 
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by Miss Lillian Ryan, “Problems of Book Selection for Catho- 
lic Schcol Libraries.” On motion of Rev. Julius W. Haun, Ph. 
D., the Chairman appointed a committee for devising definite aid 
for Catholic librarians in the matter of book selection. The mem- 
bers of the committee are: Rev. Julius W. Haun, Ph. D., Rev. 
Colman Farrell, O. S. B., Miss Lillian Ryan. 

Sister M. Alicia, Marygrove College, Monroe, Mich., led the 
discussion on “The Care, Exchange and Disposal of Duplicates.” 
After outlining the manner in which these problems are handled 
by a number of universities, public libraries and the Library of 
Congress, Sister Alicia suggested that Catholic schools might print 
their lists of duplicates in their schooi journal. Father Foik 
suggested that the problem could well be handled through the 
Library Department of Catholic School Interests. Lists for ex- 
change might either be printed in this Department, or lists of li- 
braries that are willing and ready to exchange duplicates might 
be printed here. Librarians who wish to make use of this ser- 
vice may communicate with the Library Department of the Cath- 
olic School Interests, Drawer B., Elmhurst, Ill, or directly with 
the editor of the department, Rev. Paul J. Foik, C. S. C., Ph. D., 
St. Edward’s University, Austin, Texas. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29, 1927 


At the second session the first subject for discussion was “Book 
Rarities and their Special Value to Catholic School Libraries.” 
A paper by Rev. Albert O’Brien, O. F. M., Librarian of St. 
Bonaventure’s Seminary, St. Bonaventure, N. Y., was read by 
Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., of St. Bonaventure’s Semin- 
ary, introducing the discussion. It was plain that the dele- 
gates felt the supreme fitness for Catholic libraries to have as 
many as possible of the early manuscripts and printed books which 
the monastic and cathedral libraries treasured through the cen- 
turies when scholarship was at its lowest ebb. This sentiment 
was heightened by the fact that these books represent the art of 
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illumination which has no parallel in modern times and the art 
of book making which in respect to the paper, the ink, the typo- 
graphical design, and the artistic bindings, reached a point of per- 
fection in its very infancy which it is not apt to attain again. 

“Catholic Literature in the Senior Class of High School” was 
the last topic for informal discussion. Sister M. Annunciata, O. 
M., St. Agnes Academy, Kansas City, Mo., was particularly fit- 
ted to lead the discussion. She had given the problem a very ex- 
haustive study and had personally conducted an extensive survey 
of the practice and experience of the Catholic schools throughout 
the country in respect to the use of Catholic literature in their 
English departments. This paper dispelled any doubts in the 
minds of those present in regard to the potentialities of Catholic 
literature in our English departments and in our libraries. 

The hearing of committee reports followed. The report on 
“Ways and Means of Securing the Publication of a Catholic Peri- 
odical Index” was given by the Chairman, Rev. Paul J. Foik, who 
showed that it was not through any lethargy on the part of the 
committee that the Index did not become an actuality during the 
past year. Loyola University Press in a proposal read by Miss 
Lillian Ryan generously offered to undertake the publication of 
the Index to Catholic Periodicals. The committee was authorized 
to take the offer under advisement. It was further recommended 
that the committee reserve to the Library Section a certain control 
in the administration and policies of the publication, the extent 
of the reservation to be left to the committee and to be submitted 
to the Library Section for approval. 


Rev. Augustine C. Wand, S. J., submitted the report of the 


committee on Resolutions, as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS 


Regarding the proposal of issuing a Catholic Readers’ Guide 
the Library Section again expresses its desire that such a work 
be undertaken. We hope that within the next year some definite 
beginning will be made. 

In view of the interest in the Library Section of the National 
Catholic Educational Association and the results so far achieved 
by arousing a desire for improvement in Catholic institutional 
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libraries, we express the hope that it will be recognized as a per- 
manent section of the National Catholic Educational Association 
and receive the increasing support of the organization. 

In the report of the Committee on Book Selection it was recom- 
mended that the Secretary of the Library Section send to the 
librarians of the colleges accredited to the N. C. E. A. asking them 
for a list of their actual and possible purchases of current litera- 
ture, such report to be submitted on January 1, April 1, July 1, 
and October 1, of each year: that the secretary make a com- 
pilation of the returns indicating the number of times each item 
has been submitted : that the books be listed by author, title, pub- 
lisher and price only, grouped under subject; in case the author is 
known to be a Catholic, such fact to be indicated; and that the 
list be sent out when compiled in mimeographed form to each 
library accredited to the N. C. E. A. for the past year; thereafter 
to the cooperating libraries. The secretary was instructed that 
the following note be placed on all compiled lists: 

“This list is not to be regarded as recommendations of the Li- 
brary Section of the N. C. E. A. Librarians are asked to use 
it with reference to all the usual tools of book selection such as 
the A. L. A. Booklist, Wilson’s Book Review Digest, book re- 
view sections of papers and periodicals, Catholic and non-Cath- 
olic, and with reference to the needs of their own individual li- 
braries. The list is in no wise to be considered an official recom- 
mendation of any book.” 

The committee feels that the value lies in getting on one list 
all or most of the books, Catholic and not Catholic, that the li- 
brarians of small Catholic colleges and secondary schools need 
to consider for purchase. The list will differ widely in its con- 
tent from any now available in two respects, namely, in the vol- 
ume of Catholic publications included and in the volume of non- 
Catholic publications omitted. 


The Resolutions were accepted. The following officers were 
chosen for next year: Chairman, Rev. Paul J. Foik, C. S. C. Ph. 
D.; Vice Chairman, Brother Francis Ruhlman, S. M.; Secretary, 
Rev. Colman J. Farrell, O. S. B. The meeting adjourned with 
prayer. 

The acting Secretary wishes to acknowledge with thanks the 
kindness of Brother Francis Ruhlman, S. M., for his assistance 
in taking the minutes of this meeting. 

CoLtmAN J. Farrett, O. S. B., 
Acting Secretary. 
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BOOK-USING SKILL IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


REVEREND PAUL J. FOIK, C. S. C., PH. D., LIRBARIAN, ST. EDWARD’S 
UNIVERSITY, AUSTIN, TEXAS 


The experience of librarians with college students from the 
freshman to the senior year, yes, and even with post-graduates, 
seems to intimate that many lack even the fundamental prin- 
ciples of library training, and if we wish to tell the whole truth, 
educators, high school principals and even college professors do 
not fully realize the value of the information that a knowledge 
of the use of books supplies to the student. College and high 
school librarians too, occasionally fail to appreciate the fact that 
upon them as well as the teacher rests the responsibility of 
stimulating that systematic instruction which unlocks the treasure- 
house of learning. Some investigators look upon the whole 
process as too circuitous a route to travel to the fountain-heads of 
education, and unless swayed by their own human respect, will 
invariably become dependent creatures expecting the librarian to 
supply the deficiencies that arise in this search for reference 
and source materials. Under these circumstances that habitually 
present themselves, especially in college and university education, 
the duty of the librarian is tactfully to furnish little by little 
this lack of library training. Failure to provide the information 
that will help the student only creates embarrassments, delays 
and loss of time and eventually a disgust for the library and the 
service which it is supposed to render. 

It is too much, however, to expect that the librarian should be 
compelled to give individual instruction day after day and year 
after year in this way. A place must therefore be provided in the 
high school and college staff for a professorship of books. In 
our age the analytical minds of educational administrators have 
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been studiously employed in a variety of new methods and new 
courses to improve the instruction of youth. The intellectual 
progress that has been achieved by this means in most cases is 
measured by the excellent results obtained. The systematic gui- 
dance and development of scholars in the use of books has, alas, 
received too little attention. We are living at a time when the 
production of books annually has amounted to a figure that 
challenges even the mental capacity of a specialist if guides and 
indexes were not at hand to aid him. There is no better period of 
student life than that of the high school age in which to begin 
this educational process and it should be continued throughout 
the entire college years. To be sure, the post-graduate should 
continue to supply himself with the best bibliographical aids if he 
expects to do critical work and to succeed in scholarly efforts and 
accomplishments. Do you know that it is the actual experience of 
librarians that the average student in high school work does not 
use the table of contents or the index of a book intelligently, 
that he is woefully lacking in his attempts to supply himself with 
reference materials when given a topical assignment, that he 
cannot find what he wants in the encyclopedia, because he is 
ignorant of the scientific guides furnished for the purpose of 
locating information under proper subject headings? And what 
applies to this species of reference is also the means of obtaining 
inexhaustible sources of knowledge in handbooks, atlases, gazet- 
teers and dictionaries. 

It is true that our high schools, colleges, and universities have 
advanced along pedagogical and psychological lines, but the 
library side needs further development especially in the guidance 
and training of book use. One needs but to observe how even 
the teachers grope around a library, to be convinced that many 
of them are entirely at sea when making investigation. Their 
knowledge about books and how speedily to find them has not 
kept pace with the resourcefulness displayed in teaching at the 
rostrum. 

In the educational equipment of an institution four elements 
are usually considered: faculty, laboratory, ljbrary and museum. 
If we analyze the contributions to learning and culture of these 
four elements we must certainly conclude that the library yields 
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up more than all the others combined. In the books of the 
library we have a depository of the “orderly arranged records 
of experience.” It contains more than the faculty can impart 
by instruction. It holds in crystallized form all that the labora- 
tory can yield by experimentation and investigation. It presents 
in a more systematic way all that the museum exhibits and draws 
attention to what observation has failed to note or to interpret. 
To be sure it does not take the place of these other elements but 
it supplements them all and vitalizes them into one harmonious 
whole which is the sum and substance of human education. It 
is, therefore, the greatest of all the forces that contribute to our 
intellectual equipment. 

From this viewpoint the library and the school are integral 
parts, one of the other. The library is not a mere adjunct of 
the educational process but is a condition for its proper and 
complete systematization. But the library itself cannot function 
perfectly unless the student is taught its use. So we are brought 
face to face again with the proposition that training is necessary 
if we expect the books to reveal the secrets hidden between their 
covers. The teacher will spend time at preparation on a given 
course of study. The student to obtain a fuller knowledge of 
his matter should continue his researches in the library, but if 
he encounters an insurmountable barrier due to a lack of instruc- 
tion in the handling of bibliographical guides, he is likely to leave 
the more profound studies unexplored and not strive for the 
higher scholarly attainments, because he has neither the time 
nor the patience to pursue his work to a higher intellectual goal. 

There is a place then, in our educational system for the pro- 
fessorship of books and reading. Ralph Waldo Emerson, over 
fifty years ago speaking of such a professorship in one of his 
later essays said: “I think that no chair is so much wanted.” 
Now if the need was felt at that time how much more necessary 
is the instruction in our day when the avenues of knowledge have 
become so diversified as to lose the student in the midst of books 
and cause him to wander aimless and forlorn because he knows 
no guide who can direct his mind to that intellectual fountain 
which he searches for in vain. This predicament in which the 
student finds himself must be remedied. The busy librarian has 
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sO many demands upon his time and energies that he can ill 
afford to give the attention demanded by the exigencies that 
here present themselves. The need for a systematic course of 
library training under a specialist in bibliography and book knowl- 
edge must supply this deficiency in education. 
The powers to use intelligently the infinite variety of reference 
works, to select wisely the best index guides and special bibliog- 
raphies, are no mean accomplishments. In the diversity of 
interests and in the intellectual awakening that beset students in 
their high school days, that time is the most opportune to begin 
this training. There is so much about a book that needs expla- 
nation: indexes, abbreviations, value of the preface of a work, 
table of contents, citations, foot-notes, publisher, date of publi- 
cation, the proper use of concordances, how and where to look 
up familiar quotations, the marvels to be found in the modern 
printing establishment and in the make-up of a book, ability 
to follow cross-references, the facility to select from cumu- 
lative guides those books that might be of interest for 
deeper study in some chosen course or subject, an intimate 
knowledge with the most authoritative encyclopedias in general, 
and a lasting friendship with some of the best reference books 
of classified information, such as are described in Mudge’s 
Guide to the Study and Use of Reference Books, periodical refer- 
ence and other subjects too numerous to mention. The simple 
and elementary training of the student in book use prepares the 
way for more intensive studies in later years in original source 
materials. The majority of scholars are fond of labor-saving 
processes, the best system of note taking, the art of learning 
how to read, how to select the meat, and how prope-ly to digest 
it. In the earlier stages of scholarly research and investigation 
the professor of books will be useful for giving students advice 
on how to read most advantageously, and to look to him as a 
guide for locating biblographic aids on almost every conceivable 
subject or topic. 

The duties of this library teacher will be to keep himself 
informed on the best reputed current works in each department 
of the university curriculum. In post-graduate study he will 
have sufficient knowledge of the oldest masterpieces of genius 
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and also the last thought and word that have been written by 
newest and most advanced specialists. When there is necessity 
he will suggest unexplored stages of inquiry. He will teach the 
scholar to use discrimination in his reading, creating in him the 
determination to seek the deeper underlying principles supporting 
the work, and to this end he will furnish printed articles in con- 
densed form containing the quintescence of the more elaborate 
presentation in many volumes so that the student may have an 
orientation to direct his research into the proper channels. Some 
of the best thinkers never read a book from cover to cover. They 
have been trained to dig immediately into the heart of things, to 
grasp the leading ideas, and in this way they have been able to 
obtain mastery of a work in a few sittings; while others plod 
along their weary way, dissipating their minds by gyrations of 
thought that end in whirling confusion and absolute discourage- 
ment in intellectual endeavor. 

There is no doubt that a bibliographical expert, that is, a pro- 
fessor of books on reading, can be made one of the most valuable 
assets of a university faculty. What the operations of the effi- 
ciency man are to the complex administration of a huge industrial! 
establishment, that valuable relation this instructor and advisor 
bears in an educational institution. His broad and varied culture 
and fitness for the work are the measures of his success in 
directing the reading of others. When not engaged in training 
others, he is exploring new and unfrequented regions of thought, 
preparing himself by the profundity of his knowledge and a 
critical appreciation of its value to the student. By training and 
by his own example he will educate others in book-using skill 
that shall create in each that intellectual genius to search out the 
solution of some of the most intricate problems of absorbing 
interest that can confront the scholarship of our day. 

Someone has wisely stated: “If the genius of a man lies in 
the development of the individual person that he is, his manhood 
lies in finding out by study what he is, and what he may become, 
and in wisely using the means that are fitted to form and perfect 
his individuality.” It is no easy task for the youthful student, 
unassisted, to determine the agreeableness and equality of his 
personality and his genius for a chosen piece of work. A deep- 
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thinking, sagacious and mature mind must interpret the full 
meaning and must show a keen appreciation of the worth of such 
research and study, the possibilities and practicability of its still 
greater development. There is every reason, then, why these 
richest gifts of mind and of heart should be bequeathed to count- 
less generations of talented scholars and through the intermediary 
of those masters of thought whose services can produce such 
manifold attractions as to stimulate readers and cause them to 
aspire to the highest intellectual achievement. Modern education 
will lose much if it does not avail itself of the opportunities 
and of the means proposed to lift so many students from shallow- 
ness, superficiality, and mediocrity of thought to the place where 
wisdom sits enthroned in all its God-given grandeur and power. 
The Creator wishes man to use and develop his faculties and 
talents to their fuller attainments in accordance with correct 
principles of knowledge and scientific critical expression—the bul- 
warks of truth. This perfection in education and scholarship 
can best be secured by the intelligent leadership, skillful gene-al- 
ship, and wise counsel of one who can marshall his forces, equip 
them with a plentiful supply of ammunition and command the 
confidence and respect of all students who strive for mastery 
in a given field of intellectual endeavor. 

The library expert is necessary, (1) for the orientation of 
students in the use of books in general; (2) for the direction 
and scientific training of undergraduates of our colleges in the 
fuller knowledge of books in the courses of study pursued by 
these students; (3) for the consultation, advice and assistance 
given to scholars in research especially for the organization of 
bibliographical materials according to the most approved prin- 
ciples of methodology. These efforts will be recompensed by 
actual creative achievement, which will be efficiently secured 
through the guidance and supervision of the professor of books 
and reading. 
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BOOK CENSORSHIP 


REVEREND AUGUSTINE C. WAND, S. J., LIBRARIAN, JOHN CARROLL 
UNIVERSITY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


We take censorship here in a non-official, non-technical sense, 
the supervision exercised by a responsible authority in excluding 
from the reading matter offered to charges under its care what- 
ever may prove seriously harmful to them. We should not re- 
strict the harm in question to matters of faith and morals but 
extend it also to matters such as the formation of literary and 
aesthetic taste, of standards and ideals of scholarship, and similar 
matters. Books must be taken here in the wider sense of pro- 
ductions of the press, thus including papers, magazines, reviews, 
broadsides, pictures, etc. All of these need supervision and cen- 
sorship. 

That some form of censorship is needed for the books that are 
to be placed on the library shelves of our Catholic institutions 
may be taken for granted. For us as Catholic educators ethical 
and religious training must always take precedence over the phys- 
ical and intellectual. Literary excellence and scientific authority 
can be no excuse for exposing the souls of those put under our 
charge to the danger of perversion in faith or morals. The end of 
the Church of Christ is the propagation and preservation of the 
teachings of Christ and a life after these teachings. Hence the 
insistent claim of the Church to bar from her adherents perni- 
cious reading matter. Second; to this purpose but not of slight 
value is the task of forming proper tastes in literary, aesthetic 
and scientific lines. Our aim must be a full and harmonious de- 
velopment of all human faculties also in the natural realm. 
Trashy literature even though not positively evil detracts in its 
effects from the supreme ideal of lofty conception and a broad 
outlook on life. Whence shall the leaders of thought in Church 
and State come if not from our institutions of higher learning? 
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How shall these be formed unless by placing before them as their 
ordinary intellectual food and objects of aesthetic delight the 
choicest that the world has to offer? The general laws of the 
Church regarding prohibited books, whether these are expressly 
mentioned or are covered by common legislation, must of course 
be strictly adhered to by all loyal Catholics. They impose a grave 
obligation on all. 


The difficulty in this connection arises from (1) a need of 
knowing what books are forbidden; (2) from a necessity of de- 
ciding how far a conscientious librarian may go in examining 
books of evil character so as to form a reasoned judgment and 
give sane advice to others; (3) from the question of policy to be 
adopted in handling books of a doubtful or evil character in a 
library. 

It is not our purpose here even to sketch the general Index 
laws of the Church; this has been done admirably in Father Bet- 
ten’s brochure. We would only caution against the misconception 
that only books listed in the Index of Forbidden Books are con- 
demned. “Most of the works actually condemned fall under the 
general Index Laws and are therefore not mentioned by name.” 
(Betten, The Roman Index of Forbidden Books, p. 14.) A wel - 
informed librarian must often act as guide and advisor to clients 
of the library. Questions will come up regarding books that are 
or may be forbidden. Hence occasions may arise when serious 
disadvantages could result from clinging too closely to the letter 
of the law. Father Betten states (p 43, note 11) that newspaper 
editors, reviewers, etc., may at times consider that the Church 
would not wish to bind them under certain circumstances and I 
know it as his view that librarians are in the same category. When 
however, permission can be obtained, from proper ecclesiastical 
authority, either in general or for a specific case, this should be 
done. 


When we have forbidden books in our possession and reason 
that we are properly authorized to retain them, we face the ques- 
tion as to the proper method of dealing with them. Where shall 
they be placed? Shall they be entered in the catalogue? Shall 
any annotation be made regarding their character? It would 
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seem that they should be catalogued in the regular way but with 
some notation to indicate that they are forbidden. The books 
themselves should be reserved in a special room or case not open 
for common use. This will safeguard the unwary and prevent 
mischief that is apt to be done. Probably the greater number of 
decisions regarding books and other reading matter would hardly 
be touched by the positive ecclesiastical laws. Novels with ob- 
scene, cynical or slightly irreligious passages ; histories with rather 
plain-spoken descriptions ; magazines and papers that have illus- 
trations of doubtful character, — these and similar literary works 
give occasion for critical judgment to our Catholic librar- 
ians. It will not do to adduce as excuse that readers will get such 
productions elsewhere; we cannot place the stamp of approval on 
such works as long as we do not feel sure that no serious harm 
is apt to result. 


It is plainly impossible for any librarian to examine personally 
even a tithe of the books that come up for consideration. Anno- 
tated bibliographies may be a great help for all except the current 
works. No one who has used such works as the A. L. A. Cata- 
logue of Books or Mudge’s New Guide to Reference Books will 
gainsay their value. Howéver, such works pay little attention to 
viewpoints which interest conscientious Catholics most vitally. 
Would that we had a Catholic reference book of the calibre of 
such productions: Periodicals and reviews of various kinds will 
also prove very helpful in their critical book reviews. May the 
day come when Catholic librarians can avail themselves of a Cath- 
olic publication comparable to the Book Review Digest and sim- 
ilar works. We might ask whether it would be feasible to have 
a section in some existing publication for work of this nature? 


Boards of censorship have their value and their disadvantages. 
The Book-of-the Month Club, made up as it is of representative 
educators from our leading institutions, should be competent to 
choose properly, — and yet they gave a unanimous vote of ap- 
proval to Sinclair Lewis’ Elmer Gantry. Still the idea of the 
Club might be advantageously used in building up certain sec- 
tions of libraries by means of choice contemporary productions. 
The number of books coming under review is of course very small 
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but the care exercised in selection gives guarantee of higher excel- 
lence in the works recommended. Division of the field and con- 
centration of energies are essential in this matter. It would not 
seem necessary to restrict the criticism to Catholic productions 
nor should merely the religious and ethical sides be considered. In 
the field of periodicals, censorship is if anything more difficult than 
in the realm of books. Magazines, reviews and papers are legion. 
Many are of such standing that we cannot properly withhold them 
from our readers. Yet even these will often carry reading mat- 
ter of doubtful or inferior character. Many inculcate wrong 
principles in matters of moment either in express terms or by im- 
plication. There is a great danger of having standards of taste 
lowered in civic ideals, literary excellence and aesthetic enjoy- 
ment. How to cope with this situation is a serious problem. 
Much could be achieved if the respective teachers in various de- 
partments weve keenly interested in the periodical literature of 
their special fields and were at sufficient leisure to examine it ; they 
could then be depended upon to handle at least part of the prob- 
lems in the classroom or scholastic gatherings. How much aid 


could we not receive from Catholic publications comparable with 
The Golden Book Magazine and the Readers’ Digest. 


In concluding this brief paper we may remark that a librarian 
in an educational institution has a high and difficult position. 
A great and ever-increasing responsibility rests upon the library 
staff. We are responsible for the choice, preservation and care 
of books and other literature; we must arrange these and have 
them so catalogued as to show what we possess on any particular 
topic; we are expected to act as guides and teachers both in the 
choice and in the use of books so as to aid the teaching staff in 
attaining its purpose with greater efficacy. These multifarious 
duties require broad culture, unflagging interest, patience and tact, 
a well-developed sense for organization, and propaganda. If “ex- 
tending the influence of the book” is the real, fundamental pur- 
pose of library work, as someone has said, then proper censor- 
ship of books is a matter of prime importance. 





CARE, EXCHANGE AND DISPOSAL OF DUPLICATES 


SISTER MARY ALICIA, MARYGROVE COLLEGE, MONROE, MICHIGAN 


Since the economics of good library management debars the 
use of diminishing shelf or stackroom for useless or unused 
books it remains to find out what is to be done with those not 
needed. Libraries are called upon nowadays to duplicate many 
more general reference books than formerly because of simul- 
taneous assigned reading in the schools and the increase in the 
use of laboratory methods. The number depends upon whether 
the books are centralized or scattered in seminar or departmental 
collecttons. Those of us who agree with Miss Mary Hall, 
librarian of Brooklyn High School, would have all assignments 
worked out in the main library with the help of a generous corps 
of trained assistants. This necessitates plenty of duplicate mater- 
ial. The supply of duplicates for such purposes, however, is not 
often in excess of the demand unless an occasional change in cur- 
riculum or professors should leave on the shelves a list of books 
with no prospective readers. It is a fact that many of our 
books are accessioned as gifts from admiring friends or have 
come to us in the way of bequests, and that accounts in most part 
for our duplicates. Any college library specializing in a given 
subject will be quite likely to receive donations in which there 
will be many surplus copies, perhaps seven out of nine valueless. 


Unnecessary books—this does not mean first editions or differ- 
ent editions of standard works, even small libraries can profitably 
retain these—but books for which there is no call are for various 
reasons a liability. They occupy space and they require care 
and to no purpose. They might well be disposed of at auction 
or given away if they cannot be exchanged. Much has been done 
in the way of distribution of valuable duplicates and on a large 
scale. The University of Michigan recently effected the exchange 
of many duplicates in the Vignaud Collection with the Library 
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of Congress and Cleveland Public Libraries. The Library of 
Congress, New York Public Library, Mr. Jenkins of the Russell 
Sage Foundation and many colleges, notably as small a one as 
Oberlin, make special efforts to provide for the storage and dis- 
tribution of duplicates. The Library of Congress sends out galley 
slips of lists, and both wants and offers appear regularly in the 
A. L. A. bulletin, in Libraries, The Book List, Publishers’ 
Weekly and other magazines. 

Mr. Azariah Root of Oberlin is quoted as saying: “You should 
think of duplicates as something to hand on to others. If you 
administer them in this spirit and do not look too closely for 
returns, but take all you can get and give all you can you will 
get rich rewards.” No doubt contact of library with library 
through exchange would be valuable in itself. Detroit Public 
Library was able recently to give 1238 books, all duplicates, for 
the Birmingham, Alabama, library destroyed by fire last year. 

It would seem that exchange could be further developed among 
our Catholic college libraries to great advantage, and those who 
would attend to the redistribution of valuable duplicate material, 
whether of books, periodicals or pamphlets would render a real 
service. College libraries are in themselves the most expensive 
type of libraries in that they are collected for a disproportion- 
ately small group of accredited users. Their sometimes meager 
funds often make it imperative to economize. Exchange offers 
a way. Then, too, many valuable Catholic books are out of print 
and difficult to get if one must depend upon publishers. Copies 
of these desirables may be among the unneccessary books of some 
other library and yet not available to the library needing the 
material. But how to do this? Duplicates may be listed and the 
lists sent to other colleges for exchange with or without prices 
affixed—though it is better perhaps to affix prices of the more 
valuable books offered. The American Book Prices Current, the 
English Book Auction Record and catalogues of second-hand 
book dealers are a fair guide to price. 

A duplicate list from the exchange department of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska library will serve as an example of a simple 
system of exchange. It is divided into two parts: Priced ex- 
change, and piece for piece exchange. The copy is multigraphed 
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and sent to the sixty or so institutions with which they have ex- 
change relations. Each library that wishes checks the list and 
requests such items as are needed. As many as are available 
when the list is returned are sent to that library and the number 
of volumes is charged against it. They keep their duplicates in 
a small section of shelves and arranged alphabetically by author. 
There are forty volumes listed and a few periodicals on the list 
which closed April 1, 1927. 

Cleveland Public Library takes everything given in the way of 
books, keeps what are needed and places duplicates moderately 
priced on a rack for sale. They dispose of many and at no extra 
cost for printing or postage. 

Uniform cards for the caring of duplicates, highly recom- 
mended by a leading Detroit librarian, have place for the name of 
the library, author, title, publishers, number of volumes, edition, 
binding, (whether original or no), condition, whether a gift or 
offered at a price, and transferred to what library. The card 
would be a complete record of all duplicates on hand or trans- 
ferred. Perhaps a good way for us would be to insert wants and 
offers in our own college publications. There is often a call for 
a copy in such papers. Why not put a small space to a very utili- 
tarian end and advertise for the books we need or more especially, 
let us say, make it known to the world with what books we can 
part that would likely be of use elsewhere. 

The American library in Paris of which we hear so much does 
extensive advertising of this kind. A late number of Libraries 
has this: ‘Miss Mary B. Parsons, resident director of the Paris 
Library School, is in urgent need of a copy of Certain’s Stand- 
ard Library Organization for Secondary Schools.’ She asks for 
a duplicate copy. Miss Parsons is from Michigan and Mr. C. C. 
Certain taught in Detroit until recently. This from the Book 
List : 

“The Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa., has on hand a surplus 
of six guide books written for and originally sold with stereo- 
graphs. These will be given free to libraries which will pay car- 
riage charges. The books cover China, Rome, Russia, 140 places 
in Bible Lands, Southern Judea 2 vol.” 


The enterprising librarian who answered this advertisement and 
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sent for these is very much pleased with the result. If I may 
trespass further upon your time it is almost impossible at present 
to find a copy of Mrs. Hamlin’s Legends of Detroit. It is out 
of print for some time. Neither is Mrs. Holland’s When Michi- 
gan was New available at some of the branch libraries in De- 
troit. It might pay to advertise for these books. 


There is another topic in close connection with exchange lists 
We could also have our own union finding list the object of which 
would be to know what books not in our own library can be se- 
cured somewhere else, and where. This would be of course for 
special collections say of Father Richard, Madame Cadillac, 
Orestes Brownson or any noteworthy subject. As it happens many 
valuable papers concerning early Detroit history are at present 
at Notre Dame University, others in New Orleans. If we had 
such a finding list we should know many more interesting things 
of this kind. 

The A. L. A. found book collecting during the war a very 
valuable experience. Much dead wood was received and disposed 
of to rag dealers, but many fine books found lifework for them- 
selves again. And until there is a State or national or inter- 
national book exchange or clearing house or bureau—whatever 
it might be called, which would of course be ideal, it would seem 
incumbent upon us to do our bit to facilitate desirable exchange, 
beginning with our own college libraries. 

Ma-ygrove stands ready to cooperate with any plan or redistri- 
bution that is devised or recommended by this organization. 





BOOK RARITIES AND THEIR SPECIAL VALUE TO 
THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL LIBRARY 


REVEREND ALBERT O'BRIEN, O. F. M., LIBRARIAN, ST. BONAVENTURE 
SEMINARY, ST. BONAVENTURE, N. Y. 


These are the days of practical values, of efficiency, and of 
standardization. So much do we hear of these things that at 
times we are forced to wonder if it would not be better all in all 
if men were but machines, — units of standards could be so easily 
maintained and the psychologist and the sociologist, to say noth- 
ing of the statistical educator, could rest at last. Our schools 
are succeeding admirably in turning out men and women who 
react in a definite way to a given impulse; they have standard 
bodies and standard minds, but one may reasonably doubt 
whether they ever really think. For such as these this paper was 
not written; but it was written for those who can still worship 
beauty because of the God it reveals, and who seek culture of 
the soul that they may better see the God of nature. 

Our Catholic school library ought to be practical by all 
means ; it ought to conform to every standard that is reasonable, 
but this is not the goal. Beyond and above the sum-total of prac- 
tical values there is the realm of cultural values from which 
spring the best and most lasting things of life. Our libraries are 
making every effort now to supplement the work of the class- 
room and to reach the standards determined by various educa- 
tional agencies. This is not easy because of lack of funds, and 
hence it is easy to understand why anything in the shape of book 
rarities is shoved aside as superfluous, at least for the present. Yet 
beautiful copies of the bookbinder’s art, rare copies of early 
printing, play the same part in education that a painting by one 
of the old masters does. 

Our libraries of the Middle Ages were the storehouses of 
the literary treasures of antiquity. Monks thought their lives not 
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in vain though they were spent in the preservation and promotion 
of these products of ancient minds. They generously lived for 
coming generations, and the world little knows the debt it owes 
them. Their concept of life and its meaning was a far broader 
one than our modern concept, much as we boast of our science 
and progress. Our modern library could be just as practical if 
it devoted more time and attention to purely cultural values. In 
serving the present generation we can likewise serve the future 
that is fast coming. Make it the cultural center of your school or 
community and you shall have planted a tree of intellectual life 
that shall not cease to grow with each advancing moment of time. 
This can only be done by building your library around whatever 
treasures may .come your way. Let the books of immediate 
need surround these jewels of literature as the body surrounds 
the heart; and as the heart gives life and beauty to the body so 
will your whole library be more attractive and compelling be- 
cause of these treasures. They will speak of what is best in the 
past and present. They will hold before your patrons the last- 
ing values of a culture that time does not dim, of a life of the 
spirit that transcends all the passing needs of the moment. 
Moreover, they will impart a note of solidity and permanence 
that nothing else can. They will appeal to the motives of curios- 
ity and emulation, so useful in arousing mental activity. In a 
word, our libraries shall become once more what they were be- 
fore worldly interests possessed us, a storehouse of treasure. 
Of course there are many difficulties and many objections. Ad- 
mitting the cultural value of a collection of book rarities, could 
not the cash value they represent be expended more profitably 
to raise the other departments of the library to the proper stan- 
dard? I answer in the good old-fashioned scholastic manner by 
distinguishigg: As far as present needs are concerned, concedo; 
as far as permanent, lasting needs are concerned, nego. As we 
said before present needs are not to be ignored, but our ideals do 
not rest there. Another objection is made on the score that they 
would require special care and would take up valuable space. This 
cannot be denied but after all a collection of book rarities would 
be of necessity more or less limited in size in our ordinary Cath- 
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olic school libraries. A special case could be turned over for 
such volumes, or perhaps a closet, hitherto devoted to useless 
pamphlets or similar things which are of no use to anyone and 
are best disposed of by way of the wastebasket. The care of 
such a collection could be assigned easily to one of the student 
assistants who would esteem it an honor and a privilege to be 
held responsible for the well being of such books. 


A collection of book rarities would grow very slowly in our 
usual school library; nevertheless, if the library has any life at 
all there is certainly at least one book which by reason of its 
artistic get-up, its rarity, or some other reason, deserves a place 
of honor. Give to it the prominence it ought to have and it will 
soon attract gifts of similiar nature.. By prominence I do not 
mean that such books should be as accessible as the others in the 
library. One would not place a canvas by Titian where the gen- 
eral public could touch it with irreverent finger, neither should 
books, valuable for art or age or content, be placed within reach 
of anyone but the book-lover, one who will treat such books with 
the respect and dignity to which they are entitled. 


The purpose of this paper is to open a discussion, not to settle 
one. Therefore I have but indicated the various aspects of 
this question of book rarities, hoping to open up a discussion of 
the possibilities of such a collection. Not every library can have 
a collection, but every library sooner or later does come into 
possession of a book that deserves special attention. Use the 
opportunities that come your way, no matter how poor and 
humble they may be, to lead the child to a love and appreciation 
of fine books, just as you use the Perry penny pictures to instill 
in him a love of art. Make your library not only a thing of prac- 
tical value but also of aesthetic value, and, who knows, perhaps 
the day will come when books will supplant the radio in the 
home, even as the radio has now driven out the books. 





CATHOLIC LITERATURE FOR THE SENIOR CLASS 
IN HIGH SCHOOL 


SISTER M. ANNUNCIATA, O. M., ST. AGNES ACADEMY, KANSAS 
CITY, MISSOURI 


Few questions command deeper interest in the field of Catholic 
education to-day than the English course of study for the senior 
high school and the teaching of English from a Catholic point 
of view, that is, correlating religion with English composition and 
using Catholic literature in connection with it. As understood 
here the expression Catholic literature does not include every- 
thing written by authors professedly Catholic; it includes rather 
the literature which caught its inspiration from the heart of 
Catholic doctrine, the themes of which are Catholic, and the 
esthetic attitude of which evidences the direct influence of the 


ideals and faith which only a true Catholic can love. 


The fundamental idea of this paper is to suggest the possibility 
of using Catholic literature in our English course for seniors in 
high school and thus to correlate religion and English. Much 
of the material for the development of this idea was obtained 
through replies to questionnaires which were sent to accredited 
high schools in order to get definite opinions from members of 
teaching orders of religious on the value and importance of the 
use of Catholic literature in the fourth year of high school work, 
together with opinions on which selections can be used to the 
best advantage. 

Letters which accompanied replies to questionnaires show that 
teachers in Catholic schools will welcome a movement toward an 
education that is really Catholic and that they will more than 
welcome editions of Catholic literature for school use. The fact 
that these replies came from teachers of experience all of whom 
are actively engaged in the teaching of English, gives value to 
the conclusions which have been reached. 
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The following shows the replies to the question: “Do you 
make any special effort to use the works of Catholic authors in 


the course in English composition for your senior class?” 
Pet. 

40 

24 

Supplementary only 16 
State courses exclusively 20 


100 


Of the fifty teachers who returned questionnaires relative to 
the use of Catholic literature in the senior class of high school, 
thirty argued that they have no time for Catholic literature; all 
they can do is to meet their standard courses of study in order 
that their pupils will not fail in examinations. They must spend 
all of their time on required classics, they say. The fact that 
forty-four per cent of those who replied stated that they made 
no effort to use Catholic literature shows that many of our 
schools pay no attention to it. It is true that the affiliation of 
Catholic high schools with secular institutions and with the Catho- 
lic University of America have decided the course of study for 
the affiliated. And it is possible that when some teachers find 
the course of study overcrowded with required readings they 
may have to omit supplementary readings in order to gain time 
to cover work; however, the teacher of English should support 
Catholic authorship by supplying reading lists decidedly Catholic 
and by assigning projects the working out of which demands 
the study of Catholic literature and takes the pupil into literary 
fields not within the province of class-work. An enthusiastic 
teacher knowing Catholic literature and seeing in it possibilities 
of stimulating sound thought, of promoting sound ethical culture, 
of building strong character, and of encouraging noble conduct 
through the interpretation of the message which it carries to its 
readers, can and will use it regardless of standardized courses of 
study. 

Other objections which teachers offered for not using Catholic 
literature are that so few of the Catholic selections are master- 
pieces and that so few Catholic authors’ works are in convenient 
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and attractive form for school use. “We have a large number of 
minor writers whose works will never be classed as literature, 
but we cannot teach them because we simply cannot teach litera- 
ture unless we teach the masters,” they argue. It is a lamentable 
fact that many Catholic teachers do not encourage the reading 
of Catholic authors because they feel that their works are infer- 
ior. In Catholic literature we have a treasure-trove much of 
whose literature has been brought to light and put in convenient 
and attractive form to present to pupils for class use; but many 
other treasures are yet hidden and await the brave explorer to 
make them known in order that we can have a culture of our own 
for our high schools, a culture composed for Catholic students 
which can only be had by their study of it. Catholic educators 
agree that courses of study should not be exclusively Catholic, 
but they urge the teaching of Catholic authors and the giving of 
courses a decidedly Catholic coloring. Excerpts from teachers’ 
replies reveal these facts. 


“We have made some effort to use Catholic literature in order 
to preserve the Catholicity of our course in English but not so 
much as we should owing to affiliation with the University 
i cdc serdhrsecds If we are to derive adequately the true 
Catholic inspiration, we will derive it from Catholic authors.” 

Again: 

“We aim to use Catholic literature, but it is not accessible in 
classic form for high school use. The ideal would be the Cath- 
olic course.” 

The editions of Catholic prose and poetry which have been 
issued within the last few years satisfy to a great extent the com- 
plaint of teachers of the lack of school editions of Catholic 
literature. In his Catholic Traditions in English Literature 
Carver sets before the student Catholic tradition as it is 
to be found in English literature. He has represented many of 
the Catholic poets and prose writers from Chaucer to Alice 
Meynell. In his Representative Catholic Essays the same author 
reflects the Catholic spirit in ethical and social problems. Shane 
Leslie includes in his anthology the works of Catholic poets from 
Caedmon to Francis Thompson. Theodore Maynard includes 
the poetry of the last seventy-five years in his book of Modern 
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Catholic Verse. Father McAstocker’s yearbook contains the 
Catholic magazine verse of 1926. In these collections we have 
the best examples from the most representative Catholic poets 
and prose writers which illustrate Catholic thought and senti- 
ment. 

To the question: “In which of the following respects have 
you found the most value or benefit from the Catholic selections 
which you have used?” a majority of those who answered replied: 

(a) Inspiring to a better life: Dante, La Vita Nuova, Inferno, 
Purgatorio; Father Kane, For Greater Things; Joyce Kilmer, 
Prayer for a Soldier in France; Mother Loyola, Heavenward; 
Cardinal Newman, The Dream of Gerontius; A. O’Rahilly, The 
Life of Father Doyle. 

(b) Creating a desire to read better literature: Brother Azar- 
ias, Books and Reading, The Culture of the Spiritual Sense; 
Maurice F. Egan, Confessions of a Booklover; Dante, Paradiso; 
Cardinal Newman, Literature; Bishop Spalding, Books. 

(c) Aiding in the training of character: John Ayscough, San 
Celestino; Lloyd Barrett, Will to Win; R. H. Benson, [nitiation ; 
Cardinal Wiseman, Fabiola; Mother Loyola, Home for Good. 
R. H. Benson, Friendship of Christ ; Dante, Divine Comedy; Enid 
Dinnis, The Anchorhold; Rev. C. C. Martindale, Christ’s Cadets, 
Thomas a’ Kempis, The Imitation of Christ. 

About fifty-four of the replies emphasized the importance ot 
the biographies of great people as inspirations to students to high 
ideals and to live better and more useful lives. Ninety-five per 
cent advocated supplementary reading lists of Catholic authors 
as most helpful in creating an inclination in students to read 
better literature. Seventy-five per cent agreed that well super- 
vised reading is an effective means of training the characters 
of adolescents. 

The field of literature is filled with real life problems, every- 
day activities, attitudes, and appreciations which could be 
stressed by teachers of English. More than any other subject, 
perhaps, English has a great contribution to make in awakening 
the pupil to improvement in character and vocational opportuni- 
ties. For supplementary reading no more fascinating works can 
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be found than Catholic books on subjects helpful in vocational 
guidance and biographies of great men and women, such as the 
Little Flower, Father Damien, Father Doyle, Joyce Kilmer, 
Louise Imogen Guiney, and others. When we look at the Lives 
of Great Catholic Laymen, La Vita Nuova, San Celestino, Maria 
Chapdelaine, Fine Clay, and other selections from the point of 
view of training character we shall find valuable topics for dis- 
cussion. And such books as these add interest and breadth to 
any course in English. Teachers will find that pupils welcome 
them on reading lists, that they will read them willingly if they 
are accessible, and that they will inculcate an appreciation for 
good literature. Catholic spirit and Christian ideals appeal to 
the adolescent boy and girl and their study of them has this 
noticeable result—it makes pupils think of things Catholic and 
places before them the true ideal. 

Catholic literature is not only helpful in the training of charac- 
ter, in guiding pupils to different vocations, and in developing 
appreciation for good literature, but it furnishes some of the 
finest specimens of English for imitation and the ideals and 
themes contained in it offer unlimited subjects for composition in 
narration, description, argumentation, exposition, and in the 
essay, in the short story, and in the other types of literature. It 
is not, however, my purpose to discuss methods of obtaining 
good results in the technique, mechanics, and structure of the 
different forms of discourse through the study of rhetoric; it is 
rather to discuss the necessity and value of reading in connection 
with composition. Of course it is understood that the require- 
ments of courses of study must be met and that portions of texts 
such as Tanner’s Composition and Rhetoric assigned for the year 
must be completed. But since no course of study demands that 
certain books be read or that certain themes be written, the 
teacher is privileged to plan her course according to her ideals. 

Students in the senior year of high school should find the 
richest materials for themes in the literature which they read. 
The function of reading is not merely the acquaintance with 
mechanics and style, but the acquiring of ideas and ideals and 
the development of creative ability through the presented ma- 
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terial. An introduction to great authors such as Dante, Crashaw, 
Newman, Thompson, Benson, and others—not because they 
were Catholics but because their works contain the Christian 
ideals and standards of right living which lead pupils to God 
rather than drag them away from Him—is a stimulus to discover 
for themselves their great enduring works which Catholic prin- 
ciples have inspired. Among the stimulating truths of authors 
such as these are all the sujects, topics, themes, ideas, and ideals 
that their hearts could wish for; and each of these works is 
illuminated by the faith of the author who has written it. No 
enthusiastic senior can remain inert in their presence; she is 
almost impelled to become interested and to react to the impres- 
sions which they have made upon her. If works of these great 
authors were ever inaccessible they are so no longer, for each 
accredited high school must have a fairly well equipped library 
which can be added to according to the needs and demands of 
the teachers and pupils. Public librarians gladly cooperate with 
teachers by willingly supplying books that are needed if they 
are not in the library. 


To introduce authors, an effective device which will tempt 
students to read their works with a little encouragement on the 
part of the teacher, is to write excerpts from their biographies 
or from their works on the bulletin board or on the blackboard 
in the classroom. These excerpts often tease students into read- 
ing the entire biography together with writings of the author. 
Such an excerpt prompted a student who had been reading novels 
of Gene Stratton Porter, Zane Grey, and other similar authors to 
ask for some of Benson’s fiction which conveys a message from 
God. Richard Raynal, Solitary, Initiation, Loneliness, and Come 
Rack, Come Rope, were listed together with brief reviews which 
emphasize Catholic ideals and principles and elevate motives 
that advance moral development. The results of reviews simi- 
lar to this were gratifying. Voluntary themes, from students who 
became interested in Monsignor Benson’s works, entitled “The 
Sanctity of Marriage as Revealed in Loneliness,’ “My Christian 
Parents,” and “Choosing My Career” revealed the favorable 
attitude which they had concerning better reading. Here was an 
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opportune time to recommend Crawford’s Sarascinesca series, 
Isabel Clarke’s Fine Clay, Ayscough’s Mariquita, and other nov- 
els that are inspiring and uplifting. The right kind of fiction 
affords endless possibilities of religious correlation because the 
novel is so essentially concerned with human nature, human char- 
acter, human motives, human conduct, and human problems, that 
its author cannot avoid the moral and religious implications of 
life if the principles of religion guide him in his writings. Without 
making the class in composition a class in Christian doctrine or 
without giving a Sunday school lecture on good reading, the tact- 
ful teacher can to a great extent prevent objectionable reading 
and she can almost unconsciously guide pupils in ethics and 
morals by making good authors attractive. 


Pupils who voluntarily write on “Choosing My Career” or 
“Planning My Future” after having read novels which stress 
morality and standards of right living evidence an interest in 
vocational guidance. For them Father Scott’s You and Yours 
or his Convent Life, Father Cavanaugh’s The Ideal of Woman- 
hood, Spalding’s Woman and Education or works on vocational 
guidance to any career are appropriate and helpful. Many stu- 
dents who consider their future seriously during their senicr years 
welcome such books and read them with appreciation. The re- 
actions which follow the reading will reveal their attitudes and 
inclinations and will thus enable the willing teacher to be of 
much practical, spiritual help in guiding them regardless of tke 
career they are considering, be it university, profession, marriage 
or religion. 

The short story is a type of literature which appeals stronglv 
to seniors in high school for two principal reasons: first, because 
of its length; second, because of the content of most of the short 
stories with which they are familiar. In most cases they are 
eager to plan a plot for a short story and to develop it. As a 
illustrative model—perfect in structure, technique, and conte: 
—the teacher can make no better selection than the “Parable of 
the Prodigal Son.” The story is not only perfect in form but it 
is attractive and helpful to students and it stimulates them to 
read and investigate the New Testament tor theme subjects. 
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Many other short stories from the unquestionably good may also 
be presented both for content and style. Among these Benson's 
A Mirror of Shalott, Conrad’s Youth, Elizabeth Jordan’s Short 
Stories, and Enid Dinnis’ Once Upon Eternity have been favor- 
ites with students. 

A forceful way of furthering interest in the investigation of 
literature for material in composition when students are ent'us- 
jastic concerning authors new to them, is the introductions of 
several writers through excerpts which appeal to the emotions 
Certain paragraphs interested pupils in M. E. Tenison’s Lowise 
Imogen Guiney and poems and essays of the author; they also 
read Joyce Kilmer’s Essays, Letters and Poems with appreciation 
and enjoyment to the extent that they wrote up “What Daily 
Communion Meant to Joyce Kilmer,” ‘““Kilmer’s Appreciation of 
Daily Mass as Revealed in his Works,” and “Fidelity of Louise 
Imogen Guiney’s Characters.” Every great author’s works cen- 
tain selections and epigrams which are thought producing to thie 
extent that their meaningfulness attracts students. Thus the lati- 
tude which they have in choosing their reading should be as wide. 
as possible in order that they may feel that they can reach their 
interests through it. If the works of the best authors are made 
attractive to them they will spur them on in their reading and 
they will soon learn to make the best use of the ideals, style, and 
technique of their ideal authors in their own composition. 

In the selection of specimen essays, sermons, lectures, and 
different types for models for imitation and for suggestions for 
theme subjects, the teacher should use tact and discretion. She 
should choose the good and the suggestive of high ideals but she 
should not choose selections too far advanced for the minds of 
seniors in high school lest she discourage them. Wholesome- 
ness, decencies of social relations, standards of Christian living, 
real and high heroism, are factors worthy of consideration as well 
as literary quality. Selections which are wholesome and enjoy- 
able and which will influence the lives of students spiritually, 
morally, and intellectually are easily accessible to most teachers. 
Usually young people dread the thought of reading the essay 
because they associate the word with powerful, austere literature 
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which has no meaning for them. This unfavorable attitude is 
readily overcome if the cheerful, light essay is introduced before 
the heavy and more ponderous one. The wit and sparkle in 
Joyce Kilmer’s “The Gentle Art of Christmas Giving” or “Holy 
Ireland” and the understanding of human frailty in Cardinal 
Manning’s “Gossip” and other such essays as these, are an en- 
lightenment. Many stimulating essays which cannot be had in 
classic form may be had in pamphlet form. Newman’s ‘Neglect 
of Divine Calls and Warnings,” Father Cavanaugh’s “The Price 
of a Soul,” “The Modesty of Culture,” “The Ideal of Woman- 
hood,’ Spalding’s “Ideals” and Spearman’s “Your Son’s Edu- 
cation” have been used effectively in the teaching of English 
composition. In time students will come to an appreciation of 
Newman’s lectures in the Jdea of a University and such of his 
sermons as “The Second Spring,” “Maria Assumpta,” Spald- 
ing’s “Women and Education,” “Making of One’s Self” in Means 
and Ends of Education, and “Books” in Thoughts and Theories 
of Life and Education. Teachers have found that these essays 
are not in advance of the appreciation of seniors in high school. 


And the possibilities of making the study of these essays contrib- 
ute religious ideas to the student’s intellect, religious coloring to 
her emotional life, and religious motives to the development of 
her will, are many. 


In poetry opportunities to put students in contact with stimuli 
and impressions, spiritual, moral, esthetic, and intellectual, which 
will develop their own ideals in these motives are many. Besides 
the poems which are required in the senior year the works of 
such authors as Dante, Crashaw, Alice Meynell, Coventry Pat- 
more, and others, afford delightful investigations into literary 
fields previously unknown to many seniors to whom they suggest 
subjects for themes, the development of which is beneficial. Quo- 
tations from Dante’s La Vita Nuova and from Louise Imogen 
Guiney’s “The Wild Ride” illustrate the influence which litera- 
ture permeated with Catholic principles and ideals that will lead 
students to God, have upon their lives. To know that such 
quotations do arouse in students a desire to read entire selections 
is encouraging to teachers who are striving to uplift the ideals 
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and appreciations of pupils through the correlation of religion 
with English composition. In one instance most of the members 
of a class of twenty-four read La Vita Nuova and many of 
Francis Thompson’s poems of their own accord and voluntarily 
wrote up their reactions to them in themes. 


The Catholic child is blessed with having truly worthy ideals 
placed before her, but she is to be pitied if her teacher of compo- 
sition has but one line of interest. No teacher needs to confine 
the reading lists which she uses in connection with her work in 
composition to religious and moral topics exclusively. The field 
in English is broad and inclusive, yet material bordering upon 
the numberless problems from every phase of life which it in- 
volves is available. Teachers will find that the more opportun- 
ities students have to use advantageously the ideas which they 
glean from their reading, the more they will read; the more en- 
couragement they get from an enthusiastic teacher to read, the 
more they will delve into the works of most of the authors whom 
she suggests. The good results of the Catholic course of study for 
seniors in high school can hardly be estimated. Reading the best 
Catholic literature will enlighten students’ knowledge and teach 
them to cherish their Catholic faith and love Jesus Christ and His 
Church. It will teach them to appreciate the true significance of 
the truths of their faith; it will fill their minds with holy, pure, 
uplifting thoughts; it will be a means of realizing’ the aim of 
Catholic education, to send every senior forth “clad in the armour 
of God, having the shield of faith, the helmet of salvation, and 
the sword of the spirit.” 











PARISH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
Detroit, Micu., JUNE 28, 2:30 P. M. 

The first meeting of the Parish School Department was held on 
Tuesday at 2:30 p. m. in Room D, Sacred Heart Seminary, The 
President, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph F. Smith opened the meeting 
with prayer and gave a brief address, after which he appointed 
these committees : 

On Nominations: Very Rev. Joseph V. S. McClancy, Rev. 
Paul Campbell, Rev. John Peel. 

On Resolutions: Rev. John M. Wolfe, D. D., Rev. Richard J. 
Quinlan, Brother Isadore. 

The first paper, “The Problem of Catechetics and a Con- 
structive Solution,” was read by Rev. John M. Wolfe, D. D.. 
Dubuque, Ia. Discussions were given by Brother Eugene, O. S. 
F., Brooklyn, N. Y., and by Sister M. Leo, of the Order of 
Mercy, Pittsburgh, Pa. Some discussion from the floor followed. 

The second paper, “The Personality of the Teacher,” was 
read by Sister M. Immaculata, O. S. F., Chicago, Ill. This was 
discussed by Sister St. Donalda, Grey Nuns of the Sacred Heart, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





SECOND SESSION 
Detroit, Micu., JUNE 29, 9:30 A. M. 
The meeting was called to order with prayer. A paper on the 
“Diocesan Spirit in Catholic Education” was read by Very Rev. 
Joseph V. S. McClancy and discussed by Rev. Francis Bredest- 
ege of Cincinnati, O. Rt. Rev. Edward A. Pace of the Catholic 
University was introduced and addressed the meeting. A paper 
on “The Trend of Teacher Training,’ by Rev. Sylvester Schmitz, 
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O. S. B., was read by Rev. John Keller, of Harrisburg, Pa. It 
was discussed by Rev. Felix N. Pitt, of Louisville, Ky., and by 
Rev. Louis Weitzmann, S. J., of the University of Detroit. 


THIRD SESSION 
Detroit, Micu., JUNE 30, 9:30 A. M. 
The first paper, “Preparation in the Elementary School for 
the Study of Latin,” was read by Rev. Noel Dillon, M. A., of 
Los Angeles, Calif., and discussed by Sister M. Ambrose, St. 
Joseph’s College, Adrian, Michigan, and by Rev. Hilary R. 
Weger, Principal of the Catholic High School, Fremont, Ohio. 
The second paper, “The Catholic Schools of Tomorrow,” was 
read by Brother Edward, F. S. C., New York City. Discussions 
were given by Rev. Joseph Barbian, Milwaukee, and Rev. George 
J. O’Brien, Covington, Ky. 
The report of the Committee on Resolutions was presented and 
adopted as read. 


RESOLUTIONS 


WHEREAS, it is the opinion of this Department of the National 
Catholic Educational Association that the work of religious teach- 
ing in the parish schools has been satisfactorily conducted, as 
shown by the results, but that there is a demand for still greater 
perfection in this phase of parish school life; and 

WHEREAS, in the development of correct processes in the teach- 
ing function and the begetting of right attitudes on the part of 
the children, the personality of the teacher acts as a most potent 
influence ; and 

WueEreas, the attainment of these provisions for greater per- 
fection in the teaching of religion depends upon a true fostering 
of the religious life in our teachers and an increasing amount of 
teacher training; therefore, 

Be it Resolved, that it is the judgment of this Department that 
the greatest possible attention be given to the development of the 
religious character in individual religious, and likewise 

Be it Resolved, that all the directing forces in our school sys- 
tems use every possible means to encourage teachers to develop 
the best personal ttraits of a perfect Christian teacher, and 
likewise 
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Be it Resolved, that this Department devote all its energies to 
the development of true Christian personality in teachers and to 
promote more effective methods in the teaching of religion and 
the formation of true Christian character in our pupils. 

Resolved, that this Association favors and recommends the 
work of The Universal Knowledge Foundation as an educational 
moveinent which will be of great assistance to the teachers and 
students in our schools of every grade. The purpose of this 
Foundation to publish books of every kind, text-books included, 
deserves the cooperation and support of all who are interested 
in Catholic education. 


The following officers were elected for the year 1927-1928: 

President—Rev. William F. Lawler, LL. D., Newark, N. J. 

Vice Presidents—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph F. Smith, P. R., New 
York, N. Y.; Rev. Patrick J. Clune, Ph. D., Princeton, N. J.; 
Rev. John I. Barrett, J. C. L., Baltimore, Md.; Brother Calixtus, 
F. S. C., New York, N. Y. 

Secretary—Rev. Richard J. Quinlan, S. T. L., Boston, Mass. 

Members of the General Executive’ Board—Very Rev. Msgr. 
Joseph V. S. McClancy, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. John R. Hagan, 
D. D., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Members of the Department Executive Committee—Rev. A. E. 
Lafontaine, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Rev. John J. Kozlowski, Ph. D., 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. John J. Bonner, D. D., Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. 
Felix N. Pitt, M. A., Louisville, Ky.; Brother Eugene, O. S. F., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Brother George N. Sauer, S. M., Dayton, Ohio. 

After short addresses by the retiring president and his successor 
the meeting adjourned. 

Joun R. Hacan, 
Secretary. 


SPECIAL MEETING ON THE TEACHING OF RELIGION 


STATLER Horet, TuEspAy, JUNE 28, 1927 


A special meeting to consider and formulate plans toward 
developing a definite curriculum in the teaching of religion was 
called at 8:00 p. m., Tuesday, June 28, in the parlors of the Hotel 
Statler. 
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Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph F. Smith, P. R., presided. Addresses 
were made by Monsignor Smith, Rev. M. V. Kelly, C. S. B., of 
Toronto, Rev. Henry F. Borgmann, C. SS. R., and Rev. Joseph 
F. McGlinchey. Much interest was manifested by all present 
and it was decided to form a committee of ten with Monsignor 
Smith as chairman to form definite plans on this subject of para- 
mount importance in the field of Catholic educational activity. 











PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 
THE PROBLEM OF CATECHETICS 


REVEREND JOHN M. WOLFE, S. T. D., PH. D., DIOCESAN SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF SCHOOLS, DUBUQUE, IOWA 


It is obvious to those who have been observing the movement 
that we have come in the history of catechetics in this country 
to the period of dissatisfaction and criticism of the catechism in 
vogue. Frequent expression is given even now of a discontent 
and dissatisfaction amongst all the active agencies in Catholic 
education in this regard. A discussion of the situation has been 
called for from many quarters at this gathering, in the interests of 
the Parish School Department of this Association. An effort 
will be made in this paper to focus the discussion on certain 
phases which seem to be to the writer the first points to be 
attacked in a constructive program. 

It is hardly within the competencies of this gathering to con- 
sider the problem of the compilation of a new catechism. Discus- 
sions of that nature belong to the administrative and educational 
prerogatives of the hierarchy of the country. A method of elimi- 
nation is adopted in this paper to the end of bringing our consid- 
erations to the real fundamental elements in the situation. This 
paper will not discuss the present catechisms nor their revision, 
ex professo. The problem of catechetics in a broad sense is con- 
cerned about religious instruction. This phase of the activities 
of the Church and school might easily lead me to a consideration 
of problems of sermonizing, the instruction of converts, religious 
instruction in colleges, and the preparation of children who do not 
attend the parish schools, for the reception of the sacraments. 
This last type of instruction might be extended to such as are 
still in the elementary grades, to those who are attending public 
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high schools, and to those who are preparing for the reception 
of the sacrament of matrimony. 


For the purpose of precision problems related to these elements 
in the Church are excluded. It is believed that at present at least 
the basis for a solution ought to be concerned with religious in- 
struction for children who attend our Catholic elementary and 
secondary schools. If a satisfactory technique can be arranged 
for the processes in the procedures of the elementary and second- 
ary schools, then extensions can easily be made to all the other 
phases' of the catechizing activity in the teaching circle of the 
Church. It should be observed that what is written here has not 
been the product of thought which plans even in the least to 
change the precious heritage of religious, divine truth, handed 
down in the deposit of faith and safeguarded by the ever-living 
and infallible magisterium of the Church. In addition to this the 
writer would be the first to silence any note in the discussion 
which could be interpreted in any way at variance with Cath- 
olic and divine truth. 


The greatest measure of dissatisfaction has really come from 
those who have used the traditional methods in the primary and 
secondary schools. They have found vast imperfections in the 
products of their own work. After all any revision of methods 
or redistribution of contents of books must have some measure 
by which the product of the present and of remodeled methods 
are to be evaluated. The standard guide to be used in the dis- 
cussion is all-important. What do we want to produce—effect, 
as a result of the program of religion in the schools? If agree- 
ment cannot be attained in this regard, then any group that plans 
to throw their thoughts and feelings together can never hope to 
come to an acceptable solution. We have a vast army of faithful 
and zealous workers in the schools who are terribly anxious about 
this phase of the problem. They are vitally concerned about the 
success of their labors. They want to know by what standard 
their efficiency is to be appraised. This is in their hearts and 
minds for a twofold reason,—first, they wish to check up on their 
own progress and improve from year to year,—secondly, they are 
human enough to wish to satisfy those who are to measure the 
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results of their processes in the schoolroom. They beg for some 
one to make clear to them the norm of excellence. Then, too, the 
method may be changed, but what certification will we have 
beyond prejudiced guesses of vacillating minds, that there has 
been some improvement made by the use of the new plan, so that 
it may become only a matter of continuing the change in a direct 
line. To give any scientific assurance that the change is for the 
better and not merely a change to suit a condition of dissatisfac- 
tion, some scientific survey should be made, at least in some 
measure, of the results effected by present methods and then in 
the after time by the new processes. This also would demand 
the application of some standard gauge. 


What is the standard of effective religious instruction in the 
elementary and secondary schools? Some will answer the test 
or an examination. Others will cling fast to the crucible of time. 
Do they who are thus instructed remain faithful to the teachings 
of the Church? This effect too might be analyzed. Do they 
remain faithful in knowing or in living, or both? There is no 
doubt that many will apply the first method and measure the 


success of the work by the answers given by the young, either 
written or oral, to didactic questions of a theological character. 
Many more will be inclined to adjudge the method by the tenacity 
of character developed, as revealed not alone a brief while after 
the instructions have been given, but in the after years when the 
real test is made on the efficiency of the school product. 


The permanency of developed spiritual religious character in 
the life which the young will be called upon to live, in the world 
in which God places them is a safe and acceptable standard. 
Measures of mere knowledge, with some few artificial practices. 
will not effect this. Knowledge does not always lead to doing. 
Transformations of mind do not always result in like transfor- 
mations of the heart, the instincts and the emotions. Christian 
character is a resultant composition of both knowledge and emo- 
tional elements,—of enlightenment and habits. These of course 
are to be vitalized by divine grace and in the supernatural order 
are the results of grace. It is true that a type of developed 
character will stand firm and intact under the pressure of one set 
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of circumstances and adjustments to a like cast of demands of 
environments, and weaken and change when these are modified in 
a greater or lesser degree. 

A character that would have been found permanent in a country 
community forty years ago would suffer many tests and perhaps 
rather unsuccessfully in a city of congested groupings in our day. 
This would be especially the case of those of immature years and 
changeable ways; while the dogmatic truth of religion remains 
the same, the calls upon the moral consequences vary with the 
passing of the years. The tests upon the moral fibre of character 
in our present changing conditions are quite different from those 
of the long ago. Human nature has not been specifically changed 
but the calls upon the control of instincts and unholy impulses 
are different. They are made under different circumstances at 
least. There are matters to be urged more effectively now in the 
moral order than in years gone by. This is to be the end of 
developing a surmounting and resisting, or a permanent strength 
of character. Character has its outer aspects in conduct. In the 
case under discussion it is a matter of spiritual and religious 
conduct. This aspect of conduct shows itself in the worship or 
liturgical elements,—and prayer; the compliance with the com- 
mandments,—moral elements; the use and abuse of sacra- 
ments. The dogmatic teachings of the creed are the basis of 
truth to be inculcated in order to secure the right mental and 
spiritual states in regard to these. 


To produce right Christian conduct there are two general activ- 
ities to be employed,—instructional and habit-forming. There 
are changes to be effected in the mind and in the heart through 
the ideational and the emotional. These may be distinguished 
and in a degree separated, at least in our thinking about them. As 
minds view the educational procedure to-day as a dynamic and 
functional process, the instructional is not in the least separable 
from the habit-forming elements. Instruction is really never 
completed until it effects the habits. If character-formation is 
to effect a unity, a human personality, it must integrate the mind 
and the heart and produce one thing, a creature who is both wise 
and strong. 
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Religious instruction has followed traditional lines. Its history 
is ample proof of this. It has always been apologetic, becatise 
the last era began in the efforts of the Church to save the minds 
of its children from the heresies of the reformers. There is a 
distinct continuity of method in the first catechism of Canisius, 
Edmund Augur, the Roman Catechism, to the Catechism of De 
Harbe and other more recent ones. Anything that provokes a 
desire for a change is liable to be interpreted as an effort to change 
truth. In the contemplation of those who desire a change there 
is no motive urging to this, however. It is more an intelligent 
realization that character development, in the present and future 
generations, requires, not so much a new instrument as a new 
method. The evidence of the times shows also there is an intel- 
ligent desire for some modification of the instrument. This reali- 
zation has come to catechists in all the countries in which the 
Catholic religion is being taught. 


The catechetical methods of the past stressed the apologetic 
element. They have left in those instructed in them a complex 
for the defensive rather than the offensive and a burning zeal 
to leaven the mass of humanity with the faith of Christ. Even 
as an instrument of this kind it has new forces and conditions to 
contend with. This phase of our study may not be included in 
the contents of this paper. Beyond this note in the instrument 
there might also be observed that it was an instructional instru- 
ment. It enlightened the mind but the conduct-forming elements 
came largely from other elements. The following may be listed 
as partial categories: A restricted environment, both physical 
and mental, within which children and adults also were more or 
less coerced to a traditional religious type of conduct prevailing 
in the demeanor of those in the neighborhood. The home of the 
past also functioned more generously as a disciplinary instrument 
in and by which the young especially became conductful in the 
religious sense. The practices of worship which were the instru- 
ments in the early Church had and have their influence on con- 
duct. The training for the reception of the sacraments had a 
practical effect upon conduct. 


Many changes have come in the above which require considera- 
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tion in this discussion and in the work of religious instruction in 
our schools. You will perhaps agree that more of the burden has 
fallen upon the school and the Church. In a general way the 
schools of to-day must add more and more to the instructional 
type of their work and make knowledge functional. The develop- 
ment of fruitful religious character is becoming in increasing 
measures a required characteristic and activity of the modern 
school. ‘This will become still more true in the future. Schools 
are becoming larger. The groups that are gathered together are 
becoming more and more intense. The school is to function as 
the interpreter and fashioner of life in the transitional period, 
from a small group, the family, to the ever enlarging society of 
the integrating world. The school has larger instruments for 
this than the home. There is that additional requirement because 
the school not only trains those who are going to go back home 
to add to their conduct but also others to go into the world and 
live safely, spiritually and religiously. It is thus apparent that 
the modern school cannot rely upon the catechism alone as an in- 
strument in doing its bounden duty to the children of the present. 
At least as an instrument under these circumstances the catechism 
has all along begun at the wrong end of the process as a means 
in the hands of children to fashion right conduct. As a guide to 
teachers it may be employed as a valid pedagogical tool. It is a 
logical synthesis of revealed truth compiled with a view to 
strengthen knowledge and faith under circumstances and in times 
when these truths largely were being attacked because of the re- 
ligious. conditions outside of the true fold of Christ. For dialec- 
tic purposes it can be made more or less effective, especially in the 
hands of one who is well-versed in sufficient theological and philo- 
sophical discipline. It can produce convictions. These are not 
enough, however, in the face of the demands of the age. These 
convictions and knowledge must become functional in the order 
of conduct and character which can meet the demands of condi- 
tions of the present. 

How can teachers, the school and the system be assured that 
religious instruction will mould conduct? By making it conduct- 
ful. To lead a child to do a thing, to color his activities, depends 
very much upon the nature of the child and his learning process. 
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To make high types of religious and spiritual conduct the forces 
that build with divine grace permanent Christian character 
depends very much upon the creature that God made. The per- 
sonality of the child, which is to be characterized as religious and 
spiritual, grows as an integral whole and not as parts to be com- 
posed. There is more than mental growth to be observed in the 
development of personality. It may be viewed as psychological 
and psychical growth. The sequences in the learning précess are 
not necessarily the sequences in logical expositions. 


The first instrument used by the child in learning are the senses. 
With these he comes into contact with the environment, both nat- 
ural and artificial. They bring him into contacts in the most human 
way with things in their wholeness; composite and concrete ex- 
istence. Mental processes analyze these, rationalize and synthe- 
size. The syntheses are later put into categories and logical com- 
position in the form of abstractions. In the normal ways of 
learning that affect conduct the learner must have experience with 
the truths before he can be led to the fullest appreciation and 
practical use of them. Whatever catechism is used it ought to 
be taught last. A procedure which would be controlled by a proc- 
ess of this kind might lead the casual observer to think that it 
was directed by a philosophy of Illuminism and Rationalism. 
If this were true it would be a fatal blow indeed. These are to 
be avoided in the development of any method. Such defections 
from sane Catholic thought have done harm as the historical evi- 
dence plainly shows. All truth cannot be viewed with human 
eyes and cannot be gathered independently of authority. It is 
not the province of human reason to pass on all religious verities. 
All religious and moral conceptions are not latent in the child’s 
mind. Much truth must be accepted on the authority of God and 
His Church, and the catechist no matter how he extends his ingen- 
uity can not bring it within the compass of reasoning powers. 
They are strictly truths of faith. But in the case of such truths 
there are the motiva credibilitatis which can be elicited through 
a more refined method than the traditional, and that with a force 
and an influence which will affect the approaches to an abiding 
truth. 
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Many efforts have been made in recent years to make the cate- 
chism easy by simplifying the words. It was thought that by 
such simplification the meaning could be gotten out of the ter- 
minology. Perhaps these changes did help some. But in keeping 
with good pedagogy and sound psychology the meaning is not 
really gotten out of the word by the mind, but the mind puts it 
into the word. Words change and multiply as the mind seeks 
to secure a more detailed and accurate instrument to express the 
thought that it develops. It is really a false step to try to lead 
the mind and heart to the understanding and appreciation of the 
difficulty by an analysis of the complex or abstract. These are 
best simplified by starting out with the simple. Teachers have 
all along experienced this, and to make their efforts effective they 
have striven to make the complex and abstract intelligible to the 
mind of youth through abundant illustration and examples. If 
these are valid, if the truths can be exemplified and illustrated, 
why cannot the mind first meet the exemplifications and illustra- 
tions and be led from them to the truths as expressed in the 
abstract ? 

This is especially significant in the light of the facts that the 
examples and illustrations can be made a part of concrete situa- 
tions in the schoolroom and thus provide activities which will 
give experiences, and tone the emotional nature in children. The 
examples that specify the meanings in the Commandments can 
be made a part of the experiences in the home, church, school and 
on the campus. All this can be done in keeping with acceptable 
modern ideals of social living. The saints and heroes who illus- 
trate right spiritual and religious conduct can enter into class 
activities through dramatizations and instructions that inspire. 
The liturgical elements can be made to direct conduct in church 
and the worship, prayer and music elements in the school. The 
sacraments can become not only the sources of grace for right 
supernatural conduct, but the phases of conduct that show such 
effect can be abundantly exemplified and illustrated by characters 
who have become the heroes of sacred and religious history, 
ancient, modern and very recent. The activities can easily be 
made to show that the children grow holy together and that they 
save others by saving themselves. 
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This naturally leads to the observation and question as to what 
specializations in conduct are appropriate to children at the va- 
rious stages of their development and gradations in school — 
both in the elementary and secondary grades. Facts and con- 
tents that will solve the question are not easily arrived at. The) 
cannot be structured with any of the ease that has characterized 
the many recensions of the catechism, nor can the work be ac- 
complished with any degree of validity or satisfaction to all by 
one or a small group alone. The materials to be used and the 
methods to be employed must go through an experimental pro- 
cedure in many classrooms. The questions and answers in the 
catechism need to be graded if they are to be used as the synthesis 
of the spiritual and religious truths which are exemplified and 
illustrated by the conduct-provoking materials that are employed 
in the several grades. It is thus to be understood that the ques- 
tions and answers of the catechism are to be employed to help the 
young to synthesize the truths learned from the instruction and 
right habit-developing activities. There is, therefore, a need of 
graded and uniform catechisms as instruments by which the young 
may be led to share in the corporate life of the Church, and by 
which, on account of definiteness and simplicity of form, the 
teaching Church may interpret alike to all the deposit of faith, 
from the pulpit, the rostrum, the teacher’s desk, and the chair 
in the instruction room. 

Many of the truths of religion would inform the mind of youth 
more accurately if approached by this way. That he is a child of 
Ged is easily gathered from the lessons of the catechism by the 
young learner; but that he is a child with other children, united 
in a social and religious bond, is not so easily inculcated by the 
question and answer method. He gathers this truth from super- 
vised contacts in which the religious elements of charity prevail, 
rather than from instruction. That they are children of God. 
associated with all the other children of the Creator in a sense 
that is supereminent to their being children of a nation, with 
distinct lines of nationalism and language, has really never been 
effectively learned by the masses of God’s children. The ap- 
proaches to the sacraments have accentuated the good in them- 
selves, but have not increased sufficiently the vision of good in 
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others. The catholicity of the society to which the child belongs 
is an important note of the Church, which the mere definition 
will not teach his heart. The completer understanding must 
come from activities in which he associates his brethren and 
neighbors in the distant parts. In a word, he never learns the 
catechism in its real meanings until all the branches in the curric- 
ulum and their projects and activities give him some concrete 
notion of life and the world in which he is living. 


There is much work of this. character being done in many of 
the schools over the country. This should be brought to the ai‘ 
of all the teachers. A retesting of its value in the measures of 
standards discussed above would make it valid material for grade 
texts. After a period in which many materials would be developed 
and tested throughout the schools in keeping with the needs of 
the individual differences of children in the grades, the book- 
makers could assemble them in grade manuals to make their use 
still more widespread and productive of a greater good. Before 
this stage would be reached, however, teachers would find it to 
their advantage to have mimeographed copies made of some of 
the materials for classroom use. The selection of simple stories 
of the saints arranged to exemplify the virtues, attitudes, and 
traits by those in the several grades, would supply a want that 
every teacher has keenly felt, in the effort to follow modern peda- 
gogy. The same is true of the Bible characters and the heroes 
of Church history. The material which contains spiritual and 
religious element needs to be increased. The children of all the 
grades in our times, seek a growing amount of experience as the 
years pass on. The mind and emotions of the modern child are 
very active and receptive. Even though the contacts with the 
various materials and the lessons learned may not remain a part 
in the after time of the conscious memory, still there is that vast 
reservoir of the subconscious that must be recognized as a power- 
ful influence in life. This needs to be charged with ennobling 
impulses, through wholesome mental and emotional food, so that 
it may form a barrier against the assaults that vicious surround- 


ings may afterward make. 


It is suggested, therefore, as a constructive measure that means 
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be taken to bring the material to the attention of all the schools, 
To attempt to establish a journal of catechetics would both be a 
perilous venture and would add to the outlays which many schools 
with their present financial condition could hardly make. Yet 
they should be brought into direct contact with the movement sc 
that a most generous use and appraisal might be made of all of 


the materials,—some already developed and much which is still in 
the making. 


Perhaps the editors and owners of the two educational jour- 
nals that are now in the field,—The Catholic School Journal, and 
Catholic School Interests, could be interested in the solution of 
this phase of the problem. A department of one for the elemen- 
tary grades and the other for the secondary grades might be given 
over to the assembling of the material. Both departments could 
be sub-divided under two headings,—the Theory of Religious 
Instruction and Classrcom Materials, and Devices in Religious 
Instruction. By adding only a nominal sum to the present annual 
subscription and by generous and sympathetic cooperation these 
could be brought into the possession of every parish school 
throughout the country. The project could be made to elicit the 
wholesome help of all the teachers, and particularly those who 
would be able to contribute specimens of work that had proved 
effective in the development of correct religious knowledge and 
right moral conduct. Many teachers develop a project or two. 
and for want of sufficient material accentuate the show element 
in these and then for the rest of the time revert back to former 
methods of catechizing. This is due to the fact that they have 
exhausted the material within their knowledge. 


This interest could be best aroused through the Superintendents’ 
Section, collaborating with this Department of the Association. 
To this end this meeting might organize a committee to carry on 
the further developments of the project in keeping with the 
thought that may venture forth in the discussion. The objectives 
thus proposed to the committee could be brought to the attention 
of the superintendents and other parish school administrators 
through the secretaries of both sections. 
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DISCUSSION 


SistER M. Leo, SIstER oF Mercy: The space of time alloted precludes a 
full discussion of the scholarly paper just read by Dr. Wolfe. How- 
ever, there are two sentences in the introduction to that paper which 
contain matter whose discussion might well occupy the remaining sessions 
of the present Convention and then be only beginning. Speaking of the 
problem of the teaching of religion, Dr. Wolfe says, “The basis for 
a solution ought to be concerned with religious instruction for children 
who attend our Catholic elementary and secondary schools.” I shall con- 
fne myself to narrower limits, namely, instruction in elementary schools 
and in those schools I shall touch upon only two grades, the seventh and 
eighth, or that department which modern educators call junior high school. 

The supreme test of success or failure in our religious training is the 
after lives of our pupils. There seems to be an agreement among Catholic 
educators that religious instruction in our schools measured by the morals 
and conduct of our boys and girls is ineffective. The lives of our graduates 
are not always such as to fill the heart of a lover of Christ with joy. 
They do not generally excel their non-Catholic fellow citizens in the nat- 
ural virtues of honesty, business integrity, loyalty, or truthfulness. Are 
any of these defects due to the imperfect religious training given in our 
Catholic schools? Just what do we mean by teaching religion? The pur- 
pose of religious instruction is to enlighten the mind, to move the heart, 
and to excite the will to love and to obey God. Failing this we do nothing. 
We admit the failure. What then is the cause? Are the texts in Chris- 
tian doctrine, Bible history and Church history to blame? Is not the 
teacher the living medium? Is the fault then hers? Some one has said in 
speaking to teachers, “What manner of spirit are you?” We know that 
the spirit shines out in the work, through the eye, the voice, through every 
act. Soul communicates with soul, and just so much virtue as there is in us, 
just so much may we influence our pupils for good. On the whole our relig- 
icus teachers measure up to this gauge. Being one of them I must not be 
too hard on myself. Vitalizing religious instruction in our schools will mean 
a careful survey of our present methods with a view to their improvement, 
which may result in what Dr. Wolfe calls a satisfactory technique for the 
processes in the procedure. 

I wonder if we religious devote as much time to research in the study 
of religion for our classes as we do in the preparation of secular subjects? 
We are so confident of our knowledge of religion, it is so much a part of 
our daily lives, that there is a temptation to relegate this preparation to 
the last quarter of an hour before the class assembles. Early in our study 
of pedagogy we discovered that there are three essential steps in the psy- 
chological development of a lesson; the presentation, the explanation, the 
application. The presentation requires a twofold preparation—preparation 
of the matter and preparation of the child mind. Religion is the basic 
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lesson and strikes the keynote for the day. Only a teacher who has fallen 
short in her preparation would assign a number of abstract questions for 
memorization. In these days of little or no home study what happens the 
next morning? Well, failures are prominent, scoldings are on and often 
punishments are administered. What is the atmosphere of that classroom 
for the rest of the day? Don’t you feel that the temperature will scarcely 
reach normal? Can you surmise the result? A love for the study of re- 
ligion? No, but a positive dislike. 

The trouble here is due to lack of preparation. For a text we have that 
most unpedagogical of books, The Catechism of Christian Doctrine. All 
fundamental truth is there but not in the order best suited to the child 
mind. What is lacking in the book must be supplied by the teacher. If not 
there will be a setting aside such fundamental principles of pedagogy as 
concrete before abstract, sense knowledge before thought knowledge, facts 
before definitions, simple before complex, known before unknown. The 
lesson will be presented in the order of words, ideas, things, instead of the 
reverse order of things, ideas, words. If we desire our children to get 
a grasp on things instead of words, the catechism must be supplemented 
by abundant previous explanation and illustration. How this can be done in 
practice is well shown in the work entitled, The Catechism Explained in 
Story Form According to the Psychological Method, by Father Baierl. 


Let us take for a lesscn the sacrament of penance, which is itself an 
important educational instrument. Its form demands self-training — exam- 
ination of conscience is a serious attempt at self-knowledge. The teacher 
carefully outlines her work. By way of presentation there is a preliminary 
talk—not at the pupils but by a prepared plan—with them. This talk might 
take the form of the stories from the Bible which are types of the sacra- 
ment. The children, too, are asked for type stories from Bible history. 
Interest is aroused by judicious questioning, by which instrument the 
teacher skillfully leads and draws from the pupils thoughts that are really 
hers not theirs. One is startled sometimes at the aptness of the response. 
This is the place where “soul meets soul.” Do you think this is a living 
teacher? Let us proceed with the project. Children are asked to bring 
in scriptural texts from the New Testament proving the institution of the 
sacrament. It may seem far-fetched to send a child for scripture texts. 
(This is the seventh and eighth grade work). Preparation on the teacher’s 
part makes this practicable. The sacrament we are working on is penance. 
From the Table of Reference found at the end of the New Testament copy 
out on your blackboard the chapter and verse of the text indicated for the 
proofs of this sacrament e. g., power of absolving given to the priests, 
(St. Matt. xviii-18), confession of sins, (St Matt. iii-6.). The obli- 
gation of confession gathered from the power of binding and loosing, (St. 
Matt. xviii-18.). It is a good device for the teacher after she has made 
the assignment to have a text looked up at once and read aloud. She might 
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comment upon it and have the class find the exact word or words upon 
which the proof resis. The back and forth work here is valuable. Another 
day the work will center around outward signs. Detail a number of pupils 
for report. In speaking to a group of trained teachers it is unnecessary 
to name the subheads of a familiar subject. Ingenuity comes into play 
here. There must ‘be team work, thorough review, individual expression, 
and, all theory to the contrary, constant drill. The drill is as imperative 
here as in a mechanic’s tool chest. These assignments are not all made at 
one time. The teacher has her lesson outlined and by that chart her chil- 
dren sail. When reports are made, combinations begin. Institution, outward 
signs, inward grace, are discussed in logical order. The history of the sac- 
rament is asked for and finally the exact definition of this sacrament as 
found in the Council catechism is required. By such process in procedure 
concepts are formed. This will take weeks of work. Success is the out- 
come of careful preparation on the teacher’s part, a sound psychologi- 
cal procedure, and above all dependence on Him who said,—“Without Me 
you can do nothing.” This method of recitation gives opportunity for the in- 
dependent study of religion. The growing maturity of the children in 
these grades makes them ready for projects in the social application of re- 
ligion. The use of Bible history and reference to the New Testament make 
catechetical instruction concrete and vital. It gives a colorful historical 
background and puts behind the mere ideas of virtue and vice a strong 
emotional force. Its appeal, therefore, is chiefly to the passions and emo- 
tions, or to use a word that aptly designates both, the heart. 

Classroom experience has taught us that even most careful preparation, 
approved methods, and constant effort on our part do bring sometimes 
meagre results. Haven’t we all thought at one time or another the so- 
lution was hopeless? Introspection and examination may be in order here. 
A closer study of the methods of the Great Teacher should prove effective. 
With infinite patience He fitted His lessons to the minds of His hearers. 
Did He employ question and answer? Sometimes but not often. The 
parable was Christ’s favorite method. ‘With what aptness He used as illus- 
trations the most common facts and incidents. The preserving quality of 
salt, the door of the fold, the lost sheep, the candle—all these were in the 
experience of those who heard Him speak. He drew largely from nature 
also. The seed cast into the earth, the field of waving grain, the vine, 
the grass beneath our feet, the winds, the clouds; it was from these Christ 
delighted to draw the great lessons of life. He created interest, secured 
attention and then proceeded to teach some great truth. He appealed more 
to the heart than to the head and in this way He was able to reach the 
poor and the most simple-minded. It is this heart teaching that we want. 


3ROTHER EucENE, O. S. F.,: The great object of Catholic training is to 


bring the principles of law and duty into practical effect as standards of ac- 
tion, It is one thing to have knowledge of our religion and quite another 
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to make our knowledge the guiding principles of Christian Catholic life. 
This is only another way of saying that it is not the knowledge but the 
doing that counts in religious education. The methods of catechetics are 
special and peculiar in the sense that they deal with the great concept of 
God as the supreme object of knowledge, love, and service and with the 
manner in which all other ideas, feelings, and actions are adjusted and 
correlated to this one supreme end. We may talk and write volumes about 
other ways and methods but the text of the catechism will ever remain the 
basis of instruction. To the teacher a catechism is a guide to the sub- 
jects to be taught, the order of dealing with them, and the choice of words 
in which the instruction is to be conveyed; above all it is the best means 
of securing uniformity and correctness of doctrinal and moral teaching, 
It is therefore all important that a catechism be produced that will contain 
besides doctrinal knowledge ways and means to influence Catholic life and 
action. Such a catechism should be graded to the mental maturity of 
pupils and issued in parts like the text-books in secular subjects. It should 
be racy of the soil and genius of our nation; flexible enough to suit all 
our schools; and thus be a strong bond of union between all our people. 

When we consider the enormous sums of money contributed by the 
faithful to build and support schools wherein their children may have the 
privilege of a Catholic training, it is manifestly proper and laudable that 
this Association set in motion the machinery to secure a suitable text and to 
bring to the notice of our teachers all available data in successful religious 
teaching. Whether this can be accomplished through existing school jour- 
nals or by a new magazine devoted exclusively to catechetics is a matter 
that requires thoughtful study and official sanction. How to unite all 
agencies to this desirable end will receive full consideration at another ses- 
sion of this Convention. 





DE : 


THE PERSONALITY OF THE TEACHER 


SISTER M. IMMACULATE, O. S. F., ST. WILLIAM SCHOOL, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


‘ 


The teacher is the school. The building is merely the shell. 
Text-books are only tools. Laboratories and libraries and other 
teaching equipment are simply aids. It is the teacher that makes 
all these worth while. What the soul is to the hody, what the 
mind is to the man, that the teacher is to the school. A good 
teacher will find or devise good methods and will employ them 
with discernment, dealing with each pupil as an individual soul 
unlike any other that exists or has existed. His very presence 
commands attention, solicits interest and suggests thought. He 
is alive and he awakens life. His pupils follow gladly in his 
lead, feeling that it is good to be where he is. 

In ancient days before there were permanent universities with 
splendid buildings, with endowments and scores of professors, 
schools centered around individuals. Eager minds sought out 
the man with a great message and attached themselves to him 
sometimes quite against his desire. In this way men gathered 
about Socrates, drawn by the richness of his wisdom and the 
nobility of his life. The same can be said of Plato, of Thomas 
Aquinas, of Albertus Magnus and the other great teachers of all 
times. It was our Divine Saviour, Jesus Christ, who transformed 
in a short time a group of illiterate men with little intelligence 
into a band of teachers whose heroic devotion to duty has never 
been surpassed. 

Our own experiences confirm this, that the teacher is the school. 
Let us hurriedly recall the years of our school life which were 
most fruitful of good, and then let us recall the years that yielded 
the most disappointing returns. What made the difference? 
Certainly not the schoolroom, nor the equipment, nor the books 
with which we studied. Nor was it our classmates, nor ourselves. 


(321) 
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The difference lay in the teacher. We may rightly measure our 
education not by the number of years we have spent in the school 
but by the number of stimulating, suggestive, and inspiring per- 
sonalities it has been our good fortune to have known. 


Should we ask a thousand superintendents or supervisors of 
schools what is the one fundamental and basic qualification which 
they look for in their teachers they would all reply as if one voice, 
“personality.” . They might use different terms but they would 
mean the same thing. Should we again ask them to tell us the 
most frequent cause for the failures of teachers, they would all 
reply “lack of personality.” What, then, is personality? Per- 
sonality is the divinest thing in the world because it is the only 
creative thing, the only power that can bring to material already 
existent a new idea of order and form. Goethe may be quoted 
to the same effect: “Whatever a man accomplishes, he accom- 
plishes because of his personality.” 


It is personality that enobles a calling and gives soul to an 
official position, that lends the physician power over the sick 
which art and knowledge alone could not give him. Personality 
secures for the military officer command over his troops and 
assures him their faithfulness in the presence of danger and 
death ; it lifts the judge above the frigid law. Personality makes 
the priest a shepherd of souls amid his congregation and the 
teacher an admired and beloved model for his pupils. We like 
to speak of the charm of personality. Apparently we mean by 
the expression not only the obvious quality but also the mysterious 
part of its influence. Indeed, a strong personality enchants other 
people without one being able clearly to say why and how. In 
school life a root of its power sends forth a plainly visible shoot. 
The child receives the impressions with the susceptibility with 
which youth surrenders to the feeling of the moment. The child’s 
own inner life becomes completely dominated by that of the 
teacher ; the child’s soul conforms to the teacher’s soul; real edu- 
cation ensues, namely, a drawing upward to the standard of the 
model. 


_ The personality of the teacher should radiate love, which fosters 
faith and engenders hope. The teacher’s personality is but the 
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outward expression of his inward trust in Him who is “the way, 
the truth and the light.” To shape the personality of those en- 
trusted to him the teacher must have a well developed personality 
of his own thus exerting untold power for good, for the person- 
ality of the teacher is the ultimate means of influence in the school. 
This proves that nothing really matters about a teacher but his 
personality and how it is likely to reflect upon his pupils. He 
may be a wonderful manager, yet be hard-hearted with a mean 
love of power and a steak of cruelty, making him totally unfit 
to have control of children. He may possess any amount of 
knowledge and still be a failure as a real teacher for no amount 
of knowledge will make up for the personal element. 


The teacher’s personality far more than his learning determines 
his value as an educator. He is the ideal, the exemplar, the 
school itself. Young eyes are always upon him ready to be in- 
fluenced less by what he says than by what he is. All are ready 
to take in every word the teacher says, to imitate him, even to 
think and live as he does. Let us, therefore, realize that we are 
imprinting ourselves on the sensitive souls of the little ones whom 
we have in our care. Daily we influence them for better or for 
worse; for the high or the low; for strength of character or for 
flabbiness of will; for faith, hope, and charity, or for doubt, de- 
spair and hate. Who can deny the lasting effect of the teacher 
on the memory of those boys and girls entrusted to his care? 
How much of the success of a teacher depends, then, on his per- 
sonality ? 


And now the question arises, what are the elements of person- 
ality which united in an individual make him a successful teacher ? 
A religious teacher must unquestionably possess first and fore- 
most a sinceve and deeply religious personality, for the principal 
duties of a religious teacher, as the name implies, is to teach Christ 
by word and example. His personality should be such that he can 
in all sincerity and unhesitatingly say to those lambs of the 
Master’s flock, ‘““Be ye imitators of me as I also am of Christ.” 
And as to the religious instructions, no one would expect a stimu- 
lation and development of the spiritual life of our pupils if cate- 
chism and Bible history were taught in a merely perfunctory 
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manner. It is only when the personality of the teacher has a 
religious cast, when from his heart the note of honest conviction 
and deep emotion breaks forth spontaneously, when his act, 
thought and speech breathe love, can religious instruction also 
become a living force in the pupil’s soul. Only what inspires me 
gives me power to inspire others; only what I myself have felt, 
can I make others feel. Of what use, for instance, is a magnif- 
icent discourse on patience when the teacher does not practice it. 
but allows the slightest incident to cause an eruption, which while 
it strikes terror in the hearts of some of the pupils of the class, 
will draw forth sympathetic pity from the more thoughtful and 
observant members? Again, can a proud, haughty teacher pro- 
duce humble and docile pupils? And so it is with all the other 
virtues. They are but so many abstract terms unless actually 
demonstrated by the religious. teacher. 

The teacher must be a leader, for fundamentally teaching is 
leadership. It is essentially the art of stimulating and guiding the 
activity of another’s mind. We cannot inject an idea into a 
pupil’s circulation as the doctor hypodermically injects drugs into 
the blood. The only thing that we can do is to lead pupils to 
center their attention on the idea that we wish him to get by 
arousing his interest in it. There our power stops and the pupil’s 
mind must do the rest. The teacher is, then, an energizer and a 
guide. He arouses and directs the mental activities of his pupils. 

In this respect he is like all great leaders, for they, too, have 
aroused and directed the mental life of their followers. If we 
can discover the elements of personality in the great leaders of 
the race we shall undoubtedly hit. upon the qualities which are 
essential to a good leader or teacher. Can we find common quali- 
ties in such diverse characters as Moses, King David, Julius 
Caesar, Gladstone, Lincoln, which gave them power over men and 
make them stand out in history as great leaders of humanity? I 
think we can. All these leaders had insight into human nature and 
it was sympathy which gave them this insight. The really success- 
ful leader is one, then, who possesses a sympathetic personality. 

Sympathy enables a teacher to catch the pupil’s viewpoint and 
thus to appreciate his motive and impulse for action. Kipling 
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says, in the conclusion of his “Wee Willie Winkie,” that it is not 
given to very many grownups to know the heart of a child. We 
think we do, but as a matter of fact we do not or if we ever did 
we have forgotten it. We read some brilliant story of boyhood 
or girlhood and say to ourselves, ‘““How true that is; we talked 
like that when we were young and had those foolish notions and 
believed the most absurd superstitions and acted on impulse, and 
did silly and unreasonable things for which we were vastly sorry 
immediately afterwards.” And yet, almost before the book we 
are reading is closed we detect some luckless youngster in a simi- 
lar folly and cry at once, “I can’t make out why you should act 
like this.” Yet if we possessed the blessed quality of sympathy 
perhaps we could make it out. If only we possessed the power 
to gain and hold the child’s viewpoint we could understand many 
things that puzzle and perplex us. 


When we find a girl weeping at her desk or a boy lingering in 
the schoolroom when he should have started home, the gift of 
sympathy may enable us to divine the motives which have given 
rise to the situation. Of course every pupil ought to come to 
school with his spelling words well learned, but it may be if we 
knew his home and his food and his living conditions and his 
family we should be satisfied by his knowledge of one half of 
them. Sympathy ina case like this involves knowing the home 
conditions and the obstacles and environment. Without knowl- 
edge of these factors we shall never understand, ‘““What makes 
that child act like this.” A teacher lacking in a sympathetic per- 
sonality may command the respect of his pupils but he cannot 
win their hearts. The remarkable hold which the personality 
and teachings of the Great Teacher, Jesus Christ, has upon the 
hearts of men of all creeds to-day is due not more to the purity 
of His life than to the sympathetic insight with which He en- 
tered into the experiences of humanity. He knew and knows 
the heart of man. 

Teaching is a calling that deals with human nature and for 
that reason the teacher must be a person of infinite tact. Prob- 
ably nowhere is a tactful personality so needful to the teacher as 
in dealing with the parents. The welfare of the child demands 
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that school and home shall work in harmony. Tact will recog- 
nize the heart of the parent desiring the best for the child. It 
will recognize the parents’ right to call at the school and talk over 
matters. It will frankly and kindly listen to the parents’ view 
of the case. It will as kindly and frankly present the teacher's 
side. Nineteen times out of twenty tact will win, for courtesy, 
kindliness and sincerity are all but irresistible. 

Cultivate a cheerful personality. There is much truth in the 
saying about the “spoonful of honey and the barrel of vinegar.” 
A cheerful personality will enable a teacher to be amused by what 
would otherwise drive him to distraction. To be able to see the 
funny side of things is a heaven-sent faculty and the teacher who 
possesses it is surely thrice blest. Children are really immensely 
amusing if you know how to take them. Their conduct, their 
conversation, their motives, their explanations, their folks and 
their affairs, are all quaint and queer and charming and delightful 
to the teacher with a sense of humor. Problems of discipline 
vanish like the dew when they are properly regarded and the 
humorous aspects of the case are given full consideration. Sym- 
pathy, patience and cheerfulness all blend into one. If a teacher 
has plenty of patience and the ability to see the pupil’s side of 
the matter, then a sense of humor, or rather an appreciation of 
humorous values, is much easier to develop. With these three 
qualities alone an earnest teacher may go far. 

If we again carefully reflect upon the personalities of the great 
men I have mentioned we shall discover that another vital and 
dominating element in their personalities is sincerity. The child 
is not deceived. There is no power in sham. The teacher must 
be what he would have his pupils be or he will fail to lead them. 
The Divine Teacher from the depths of His infinite wisdom sug- 
gests and verifies the secret of His power over the souls and 
minds of men when He said to Thomas who had asked to “know 
the way.” “I am the way, the truth, and the life.” This genu- 
ineness manifests itself in every detail of the teacher’s intercourse 
with his pupils. It may be in his simple love of truth, in his re- 
ceptive attitude towards it in whatever form it come; in his rev- 
erence for. what is good and especially in his reverence for the 
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child himself; in the energy of his optimism; in his painstaking 
laborious efforts to secure results; in his sympathetic understand- 
ing of the needs of his pupils. In a thousand ways his sincerity 
exercises “a kind of mesmeric influence over the pupils, and 
and hurries them on without power of resistance.” The pupil’s re- 
action to this basic quality of the teacher’s personality is at first of 
an emotional type, but under the skillful direction and watchful 
care of the devoted teacher, who sees in every aspiration of the 
child a germ to be cultivated, it will grow and develop into a 
fixed and abiding principle. 

Sincerity in the broader sense is the mother of justice, one of 
the virtues which we look for in the parent and friend, in judge 
and juror, and certainly no less in the teacher. In his earliest 
years if a child has playmates he is made aware that there are 
rules of the game which he must obey if he is allowed to play. 
To be fair is to childhood what to be just is to the adult. Few 
stronger appeals can be made to a boy than that to his sense of 
fair play. The children take this keen sense of justice into the 
schoolroom. They are alert in watching and weighing the acts 
and words of a teacher. They are quick to detect the slightest 
partiality or favoritism or the absence of square dealing with any 
member of the school. The teacher who is just has a moral hold 
upon his pupils that nothing else will give. The teacher who is 
pronounced unfair has lost his leadership. 

The elements thus far mentioned do not alone constitute a 
commanding personality. There is needed another element of 
character to lift a person above his fellows and qualify him for 
captaincy among them. This quality is intellectual rather than 
emotional or moral, namely, dynamic knowledge. Great leaders 
have been men of superior intellectual power. In fact, I think 
with many if not with most of them this characteristic impresses 
us first. What element of character comes first to our mind as 
we think of Gladstone, Webster, Alexander Hamilton and 
others? I fancy that with most of us it will be the intellectual 
bigness of these men. They were mental giants possessing dynam- 
ic knowledge, that is, knowledge that is not only usable but 
used, for such knowledge is power. 
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Knowledge gives a leader confidence in himself and _ leads 
others to have confidence in him. A teacher who feels that he 
has a mastery of the day’s lessons, who knows what he is to teach 
and how he proposes to go about it, comes before his classes 
with a confident and not an apologetic air. He is delighted to 
come up against the difficult places. He loves the wrangles, 
The hard problems, which make the pupil surrender, are his op- 
portunity. He is master! He has assurance and freedom which 
come from mastery. The pupils feel that he is master. They 
respect his knowledge and skill and cheerfully accept his leader- 
ship. The teacher’s knowledge should go beyond the demands 
of the text taught. It is this beyond knowledge, this knowledge 
plus, which really measures his bigness and fitness. He should 
know more about geography and history than the school books 
contain and he should open his larger world to his pupils. 


The teacher who can connect the history and civics of the 
school with the city government, the town meeting, State and 
national election, the Panama canal, the irrigation of arid lands, 
and other events of current interest; who can relate arithmetic 
to the meat bill and clothing bill of the household, or to the buy- 
ing and selling on the farm; who can make geography explain 
the breakfast table, the crops raised on the farm, and the rail- 
road over which the crops are shipped, is a teacher whose knowl- 
edge is dynamic. He will get a tenacious grip on the interest of 
the boy as well as the girl, and will reduce to a minimum the 
number who leave school because it does not appeal to them. 
Dynamic knowledge is power to achieve, and such power is an 
essential element in the personality of the teacher. 

There are many more elements of character which I might 
have mentioned but I believe I have touched on the most essential. 
Enough has been said regarding the religious character or per- 
sonality of our religious teachers. I also tried to indicate the 
main lines of strength that make efficiency of leadership. To 
summarize: A person who has the insight into human nature 
which sympathy alone can give, who has the sincerity of char- 
acter which insures uprightness of life and tenacity of purpose, 
who is cheerful and patient, who is tactful in handling situations, 
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who is rich in dynamic knowledge, which translates itself into 
work, cannet fail to win leadership. Such are the personalities 
out of which the best leaders come, for teaching is essentially 
leadership. Let me add this precaution. Let us not forget 
while striving for skill in teaching, that we are not merely teach- 
ers of facts, but the architects of the characters of each of our 
pupils, and that some day our work must pass the inspection of 
the Great Teacher, Jesus Christ, who called us, you and me, to 
do this work for Him. 


DISCUSSION 


Sister St. DoNALDA: In the excellent paper just presented by Sister Mary 
Immaculate the outstanding qualities of the personality of the true teacher 
have been so well delineated that I feel moved to confine my further discus- 
sion of the theme chiefly to the dominant element of that personality, the 
love of the beautiful and the true. In a rating scale recently recommended 
for teachers, supervisors, and principals due consideration and careful ex- 
planation are given reliability, industry, knowledge of work, judgment, 
success in winning confidence, cooperativeness, initiative, organizing ability, 
leadership. Would it be hopelessly mediaeval to insert the love of the 
beautiful and the true as evidenced positively or negatively by the teacher? 
Would it prove more elusive than other qualities in the scale? Yet is it 
not the maker of indelible impressions on plastic youth? 

Naturally we revert to the classic tribute wherein Cicero traces with 
deft touch and masterly lucidity the effect on his own life of the person- 
ality of his teacher. It brings us smilingly near our own day of utilitarian 
educational standards each time we ponder over his pleading to Roman ears 
the wealth of power given to him, an orator and statesman, by his poet- 
teacher. Carefully Cicero analyses his teacher’s influence, inspiring and 
directing him, leading him to enter and pursue the path of tireless effort, 
of wide reading, of lofty aspiraton, revealing to him the refreshment of 
spirit to be found in the flowery meads and cool groves of literature and 
familiarizing him with the master-minds that he himself might grow, for, 
as has been truly said, “the more extensive our acquaintance is with the 
works of those who have excelled, the greater will be our power of inven- 
tion, the more original will be our conceptions.”” Cicero was young when 
he sat at the feet of Archias, but youth is the time of inspiration, of incep- 
tion; as the twig is bent, so will the branch be. 

The well-read teacher can develop in young pupils a high disdain for 
tales and poems that lead from the noble and the true; a lofty chivalrous 
loyalty to principle, to God, that leaves with silent scorn the novel or the 
drama which reveals the noxious. Grade students are too young for for- 
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mal courses in literature; but informally, imperceptibly, true taste and as- 
sured judgment can be made to permeate children’s innermost being. Here 
the personality of the teacher tells; an apt quotation from a poet, an at- 
tractive bit from Dickens, a glimpse of a tournament from Scott, a legend 
of old Troy, or the myth of Persephone, may evoke an interest in pupils 
that will culminate in a life-long devotion to the best. 

No temple of hero-worship ever existed more devout than the classroom; 
the weight of some chance remark from the teacher may be revealed only 
years later in the life of the pupil long after the teacher has forgotten 
words and pupil; life-long habits in many a man or woman may be traced 
to some teacher’s all-unconscious power. Among the greatest of secular in- 
fluences and closely akin to the spiritual is that of good literature. Every 
teacher should so lead pupils as to empower them to select for themselves, 
to discriminate, to condemn; no spoken word alone can effect this; the 
one who guides must not say “Go”, but “Come”. Love of the beautiful 
and the true must be interwoven in the fibre of the teacher’s soul; no one 
else has a right to face children. To lead children to purify their taste in 
reading, music, art, is to lead them to purity itself. No critic of mature 
age judges more accurately the comparative values of simple melodies than 
grade students who have been trained according to the method of Mrs. 
Justine Ward. In literature as in music taste and judgment must charac- 
terize the young if we expect them in the adult. 


Psychology taught us that principles alone are inert things; that to move 
the will they must be fused with emotion. So the poets, the master-teach- 
ers of the race, have ever been master story-tellers. Homer, Virgil, Dante, 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, weave their lessons in and through skilled narration. 
Through the stories craved by the youngest and the oldest of our pupils 
future realms of happy exploration may be discovered to youth, standards 
of literary value as well as of moral excellence may be inculcated, yet 
only if the teacher loves the true, the beautiful, himself. If it be true of 
material things that they may not yield what they do not possess, how far 
more true is it of teachers! Imitation is given us as a leading power in 
education; environment is made largely responsible for success or failure. 
It is a truism that the teacher is the model imitated, the creator of the 
environment. Students can hardly be made lovers of the true and the 
beautiful unless the stimulus is supplied by the teacher. An alumna of our 
academies wrote of a former teacher who had died: 


“My earliest recollections of Sister recall a classroom in the old acad- 
emy. Looking back I think that room was almost a grim little place 
where the sunshine from without seldom found its way and quite una- 
dorned by those accessories which make for beauty and modernity in the 
classroom to-day; but withal it was the dominant classroom of all my 
schooldays for it was presided over by a personality who by her beauty 
of mind and beauty of high ideals and beauty of unselfish devotion to 
those ideals shed beauty about her wherever she was. I can still see 
the queenly bearing and the beautiful and grave dignity that she brought 
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into the classroom each day and hear the rich deep voice; surely our girl- 
ish minds were justified in giving her, as we did, an unqualified devotion 
akin to worship....With the keener vision of maturer years, what was 
youthful enthusiasm has grown into reverent appreciation of a character 
of spiritual loveliness, mental brilliance, and womanly graciousness, which 
cannot but have made for the betterment of all who knew her.” 

Personality influencing even after death! 

Countless pupils of ours go forth to lives of labor, lives into which travel 
will never enter with its wealth of aesthetic experience. If the teacher will 
but open youthful eyes to the loveliness God has put into every life, the 
poetry of bud and leaf, of flower and fruit, above all of the sky that has 
been created, one sage has told us, more for enjoyment than for utility, 
the students will be given life-long refreshment that may be known every 
day and in all walks of life. If teachers will but see trees with Kilmer, 
the moon with Davies, the stars with Binyon, and the woods and the streams 
with Wordsworth, Keats, de la Mare, these treasures can be made the joy 
of the young. Merely to read poems or to assign them to be memorized 
is a poor makeshift. But to live the beautiful and to love it is our task. 
The wise remark that in the Middle Ages schools taught men how to die, 
after the Protestant revolt schools taught men how to live and that to-day 
schools teach men how to make a living, is worthy of consideration. Our 
schools are second to no others in their success in preparing students to 
make a living; all teachers who love the beautiful discharge the nobler 
duty of preparing students to live with joy, with contentment, with cour- 
age. Teaching men how to die is the her:tage of the ages for our schools 
alone. All love of the beautiful is love of the true for beauty is truth. 
In love of moral beauty our schools are preeminent; it is outbreathed by 
crucifix, statue, picture; it must be radiated by the personality of the 
teacher whose life is consecrated to it. 


Normal diplomas and degrees are no longer merely desirable; they are 
imperative; only they are not final. Dynamic power must infuse their 
bearers even as the current vivifies the battery to make it efficient. The 
teacher embodying courage, obedience, justice, self-restraint, purity, honor, 
faith, hope, love, all essential elements of the love of the beautiful and the 
true, bears the pupil onward through hours of geography, history, arith- 
metic, grammar, to high levels of moral loveliness hardly realized till later 
years; the child touches God through the teacher’s candour, impartiality, 
and reverence for truth in lightest word as in gravest act. The personality 
of the teacher must be to the minds of the pupils what magnetic force is 
to the compass-needle, winning and holding them true to beauty and to 
truth, as the teacher grows ever more and more the image of the great 
Personality Who drew the deepest lessons of time and of eternity from 
the flowers of the field and the birds of the air, Who being lifted up drew 
all things to Him, the Master-Teacher Who could say “Philip, he who sees 
Me, sees the Father.” 











DIOCESAN SPIRIT IN CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


VERY REVEREND JOSEPH V. S. MCCLANCY, DIOCESAN 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The American people have lived through a century and a half 
of prosperous and peaceful existence. They value the institu- 
tions which have reigned in this long range of time. They take 
a special pride in their schools and in the manner of organization 
in which they have been led up to their present high estate. The 
organization unit of administration is the State. The many 
measures which have been introduced at Washington to transfer 
the control of the schools to the nation have encountered stub- 
bozn opposition in the best quarters, because is it not widely be- 
lieved that State control of education has been a proven blessing? 


Those charged with the care of our Catholic schools have seen 
the wisdom of a large unit of administration resembling the 
political State. It is the diocese. Yet though recognizing the 
authority of the Bishop in the field of education, the pastors were 
allowed in the brick-and-mortar days of our American Catholic 
growth to handle directly the few schools that were opened. But 
when the schools began to multiply and to crowd together in 
numbers, when the competition with the public schools became 
keen, when the State undertook to assume an attitude of concern 
for private schools, the priests themselves were the first to look 
to the Bishop for direction. It is through this appreciation of 
the need of a large administrative supervision that school boards 
were formed in the dioceses of the country and the office of dioc- 
esan superintendent of schools created. 

It is the purpose of this paper to outline under five headings 
the play which this diocesan control of education may well have: 
First, the nature of the diocesan spirit or control in education; 
second, the main scope of: diocesan participation ; third, diocesan 
supervision of schools; fourth, problems from the diocesan angle ; 
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fifth, and last, active fields of present-day diocesan educational 
endeavors. Throughout the essay we write in a spirit of shed- 
ding credit on all sides and of setting forth views that are in the 
main purely personal. Some of them may not please; others may 
express thoughts that are in the minds of all. But without tread- 
ing upon the right of everybody to maintain his own stand on the 
points under discussion, we lay no claim to a complete treatment 
of the subject. The many points that arise for statement force 
us to hurry along lest the paper grow too long and too tiresome. 


THE NATURE OF THE DIOCESAN SPIRIT IN EDUCATION 


Totally unnecessary is it to dwell upon the important part 
which a Bishop has to enact in the schools of his diocese. Back 
in the early Christian days it was said of Bishops that “The Holy 
Ghost hath placed them to rule the Church of God.” (Acts of 
Apostles xx-28). It is this Catholic notion that has been 
worded in our Code of Canonical Law (Canon 336-2): “Let 
Bishops take care that the integrity of faith and of morals be 
maintained among the clergy and the faithful, that the food of 
Christian doctrine be imparted especially to the young and unin- 
formed, that in the schools set aside for children and youths in- 
struction be accorded in harmony with the principles of the 
Catholic religion.” In fulfillment of this sacred and weighty 
trust every Bishop is of necessity the overseer of the schools of 
his diocese. Generally he shares the responsibility with a school 
board or with a superintendent of schools. 

But no Bishop is unaware that the parish is the practical and 
financial unit of church and school administration. It may be 
tersely stated that as the parishes, so the diocese. It may be 
added that the school question is fundamentally one of parish 
devotion. The priest who catches the spirit of the Church on the 
subject of education will gladden the heart of his Ordinary by 
his untiring labors to erect and maintain an elementary school 
for the children of his flock. A like compliment is due the com- 
munities for their care of the children of the moderately rich and 
for their long service in the field of high school instruc- 
tion. With the setting up of a diocesan organization for the 
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betterment of the schools no Bishop is minded to withold credit 
from those who continue to hold aloft his hand. It may sum up 
the situation well to state a personal belief that not only were the 
foundations of our present rapidly developing school systems 
laid by zealous pastors and communities, but to-day a major share 
of the credit for their efficient running must be given to the same 
persons. + Despite the bickerings that at times assume exaggerated 
proportions it is the pastor who is the cornerstone of Catholic 
education. A Bishop is minded but to encourage, to aid and not 
to supplant pastors and communities in his care of the schools 
and in his own educational structural projects. 

The religious communities are the glory of the Church and the 
mainstay of our teaching staffs. They deserve even more than 
their rights. It is not too much to ask for them habitual resi- 
dences, the bestowal of a meagre salary, marked by a spirit of 
sacrifice on the part of the orders but adequate enough to care 
for the wants of the communities, and a large grant of liberty in 
the selection of the personnel for each school. Our experience 
has witnessed how under the Bishop’s care this relationship of 
good will between pastors and communities has grown more 
friendly. It is important to note here that priests expect in their 
teachers first the religious and only secondarily the teacher. 

The diocesan spirit in education is one of high regard for the 
native talent and long experience of the teachers. Participation 
in the diocesan administration of the schools on the part of super- 
visors, principals and teachers follows as a natural result. The 
work of handling a large number of schools is heavy. One is 
well advised to lighten the labor and to enhance its worth by 
seeking out from the staff the numberless suggestions which 
come to active minds in the classroom. Every superintendent 
whose term of office has been marked by: measures of improve- 
ment for the schools under his jurisdiction must be big enough 
to concede a large share of the credit to the unnamed advisors 
he had among his teachers. 


THE MAIN SCOPE OF DIOCESAN PARTICIPATION 
The nun and the teaching Brother are the ordinary staffing 
material for our Catholic schools. The Bishop is mindful of 
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this. He appreciates the difficulties under which most if not all 
communities labor in trying to recruit candidates for their 
novitiates in the hope of replacing those removed from activity by 
infirmity or death and of increasing the range of their zeal. But 
recruits must be turned into teachers. That means heavy ex- 
pense to the community, it means the uphill struggle of 
years. Despite the slow progress of teacher-formation it 
is a happy day which has come to us when good 
will and a book in hand joined to a religious vocation are no 
longer regarded as sufficient equipment for teachers in our Cath- 
olic schools. We are dedicated to religion but we are also dedi- 
cated to the highest standards of American education. For that 
reason we want teachers equal in ability to those employed in the 
State schools. To bring about this condition the diocese owes it 
to itself to take an interest in securing subjects for the teaching 
orders and in handling or encouraging the present-day efforts to 
fit by special pedagogical training our religious to enter the class- 
room in all the efficiency of their professional status. The dio- 
cese has sent its schools ahead wherein the Bishop and_ those 
charged with the administration of education have led the priests 
and the laity in the crusade to fill up the ranks of the teaching 
communities and in providing for the proper preliminary teacher- 
training of the new candidates. 


It is within the province of the diocesan school authorities to 
set a healthy uniformity on certain minor school matters. The 
public schools evoke our admiration because of the harmony of 
their procedure through the year. Catholic schools can easily do 
likewise. The superintendent can bring about a uniform school- 
day, can end the haphazard holiday allotment by means of a 
school calendar, can fix uniform diocesan standards of promotion 
and graduation, thus removing a heavy load from the shoulders 
of principals and teachers. The records made necessary by 
school life if passed over to the judgment of many can quickly 
become too numerous or too few, too general cr too specific, but 
through diocesan uniformity reasonable record systems can be 
had which provide needed data and also make the least possible 
inroad upon the teaching time of the instructors. That this dioc- 
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esan uniformity is possible is seen in the fact that it has been in- 
troduced into some dioceses amid general satisfacton. 

Perhaps we are removed from the truth in holding that our 
Catholic religious teachers seldom realize how they can play an 
important role in shaping the educational ideas of our native land. 
We little know our greatness. We have in our schools, element- 
ary, secondary and collegiate, distinguished educators who have 
wholesome notions on education which should be shared with the 
country at large. Where the diocesan spirit in education is pro- 
nounced, there you will find religious writing for magazines and 
newspapers, always with the eye single for the advancement of 
American education in general and for the welfare of Catholic 
education in particular. The diocese when functioning in the 
field of education can do much to stir up and send forth real 
leaders in pedagogy who do well by the schools of the land and 
erect a noble repute for the schools of the Church. Thus able 
religious teachers assume large views and take on wide interests. 


DIOCESAN SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS 


Even an off-hand acquaintance with the curricula of the early 
American schools will give the knowledge how varied were the 
courses of study offered to the student body. In fact the make- 
up of the school program of work was in a large degree left to 
the caprice of individual institutes. Odd schemes entered in and 
assumed the authority of tradition. The philosophy of child- 
training was forgotten in the scramble. Schools were run whose 
scanty outlines did not earn the dignity of education. But when 
the larger units of education became active, uniform courses of 
study were the things of the hour. Over-ambitious schools were 
returned to normalcy ; weak schools were lifted to a proper plane. 
The same story holds for our Catholic schools. We just limped 
after the city or State schools. Our originality or educational 
leadership was obscured until the diocese stepped in. Then the 
Catholic course of study was born. It reflected respect for the pro- 
visions of the education law but it was marked also by ideas of its 
own. Its charming trait is that it attempted something like an 
organized outline of religion study. With the course of study 
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came the diocesan examinations which, with all their weaknesses, 
have placed our schools upon their feet. The pride of any dioc- 
esan system of education is the calibre of its semi-annual official 
tests. 

There is much to the statement that the teacher’s classroom life 
is humdrum and wearing. But there is a relief in the contact 
with bright young life and in the satisfaction of examination 
results. The principal travels even a harder road. The entrance 
into a school of the representative of the Bishop must be wel- 
comed if he comes as he should to cheer, to admire and to advise 
teachers, principal and pastor. All work hard. It is to the gen- 
eral good that this official visitation and a filed report upon it be 
an annual affair. With the first dread removed teachers eagerly 
await the coming of the supervisor. The procedure of visitation 
may differ with the dioceses. In some the work will be under- 
taken by the members of the school board; in others by the super- 
intendent himself; in the larger sections by the community super- 
visors functioning under the ideas and care of the superintendent. 
Whatever the form the visitation may take, it does inspirit, it does 
lift the load of worry and it does accomplish much good. Only 
a diocese can undertake supervision in the most satisfying 
manner. 

Our day has entered into appreciation of group gatherings. 
Our priests get together for the discussion of priestly problems ; 
our doctors and lawyers assemble for a like purpose. It is be- 
coming that the Catholic teachers of a diocese should meet regu- 
larly in conference to sustain interest in things educational, to re- 
ceive from the lecture platform information about old and new 
pedagogical enterprises and to inflame the dying enthusiasm so 
needed in every successful teacher. The program to be presented 
at these conferences may vary. A prepared paper, the promulga- 
tion of new diocesan regulations and a lecture by an equipped 
speaker, are elements we have found in the program of successful 
teacher conferences. Nor should we be so inhuman as to over- 
look the social side which permits the religious and the lay to 
enjoy the company of one another, much after the manner of the 
meeting that precedes or follows our annual retreats. As with 
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priests so with teachers, especially when they are wearers of the 
religious garb. The more they companion with other religious 
teachers the better for both their teaching and their religious 
spirit. 

PROBLEMS FROM THE DIOCESAN ANGLE 

A Bishop is pastor of every parish in his diocese. His interest 
goes out to every parish and to its every concern. He has indeed 
the solicitude of all the parishes. No Ordinary but longs for a 
school in every parish and for every Catholic child in a Catholic 
school. The growth of the schools in a diocese is a tribute to the 
zeal of the Bishop. One earnest schoolman Bishop can turn a 
diocese over to Catholic education. Especially is this solicitude 
needed for the offspring of our immigrants. This problem is one 
of vital import for both country and Church. You have noticed 
how a far-visioned pastor of a national parish can keep the fires 
of the faith and the practice thereof burning through the instru- 
mentality of a good school. The best stop for the leakage in our 
numbers is the Catholic school. The diocese that is confessedly 
interested in education will soon be honored by a large yearly 
increment in its school structures and its school population. 

Our relations with public officials are many and most pleasant. 
We have contact with the State Department of Education, with 
the municipal and county school officials and with the Depart- 
ment of Health. Such contact can yield much good to our 
schools. Little differences can be handled through a central dioc- 
esan office; new regulations that are contemplated can receive 
thereby the thoughtful suggestions of our Catholic educators ; the 
popular appraisal of our Catholic schools can be diffused through 
the acknowledgement on the part of public officials of our coop- 
eration with the laws and with every movement that means the 
lifting up of education or the promotion of the patriotic training 
of our school population. It is a jealous aim of Catholic super- 
intendents to keep at peace and in cooperation with all public 
officials. 

The times in which we live clamor most loudly for higher Cath- 
olic education. Just as necessary as the Catholic elementary 
school is the Catholic high school, Catholic college, the Catholic 
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university. This gospel of our educational fullness and of the 
essential character of every stage is best preached by our Bishops 
whose voice carries farther and goes out with most authority. 
We are witnessing the coming of diocesan high schools in which 
the faith of thousands upon thousands is being strengthened and 
in which a thoroughly efficient secular education is being imparted. 
Such secondary schools with the vast monetary outlay demanded 
and with the fullest employment of teaching power are not within 
the province of the parishes themselves. They are rightfully re- 
garded as a diocesan work. The day is here when Bishops are 
urging Catholics of means to invest their surplus wealth in the 
endowment of our educational enterprises, from the elementary 
school to the university. Under the leadership of the hierachy 
attention is now turned to the need of the religious atmosphere 
and training in every department of education. 


FIELDS OF PRESENT-DAY DIOCESAN EDUCATIONAL ENDEAVORS 

There is nobody so untraveled as the city dweller. He is ignorant 
of what goes on in the country. This ignorance extends not only 
to the happenings in the sparsely settled sections of far-distant 
places but even within the range of one’s own diocese. But 
diocesan school authorities have vision and have interest. The 
cities are well provided with the facilities of Catholic education. 
But not so the rural districts. The rural child has a claim on his 
Church for the religious education that is imparted to his city 
brother. We have seen the interest of a Bishop when centered on 
education lead to the erection in large towns of Catholic elementary 
schools, thus striking down from dread-possessed pastors the 
fear of shameful failure. The episcopal concern can extend 
the benefits of these town schools to the hard-by hamlets. The 
school bus has forced school consolidation in the public school 
system. It may bring about the transportation of Catholic children 
from neighboring parishes to Catholic schools maintained in the 
large settlements. City parishes that are free of debt might be 
led to befriend their rural friends by providing the bus and its 
maintenance that every rural child in our Eastern parts may enjoy 
the opportunities for a Catholic education. 
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Our school text-books have been printed in clear type and em- 
body the best ideas of modern text-book construction. Few of 
them have come to our classrooms from our religious teachers. 
Certainly we should have our proportionate share of text-book 
writers. If our courses of study are to be followed we must 
have texts based upon them. If the errors of ignorance rather 
than of bigotry are to be kept from our students our books must 
have a distinct Catholic flavor. If fundamental truths are to 
be shining in our high schools amid the vagaries of the modern 
scientists, we should have Catholic authors at work on the pro- 
duction of text-books. Good leadership in diocesan education will 
bring this need down to the practical relief of having our 
religious teachers taking pen in hand to give the book market 
capable texts which will earn the patronage of our own schools 
and that of some of the others. 


The problems of our large city Catholic population as far 
as schools are concerned is the placement of the lay teachers 
to the best advantage. The short tenure of the average lay 
teache-, her passing into marriage or over to the public schools, 
makes her worth with us lower than that of the average religious 
teacher. Yet large parishes can outpay smaller parishes and make 
greater appeals to communities because of the possible wealth 
of their religious vocations. Moreover some parishes are happy 
in the circumstance that long tradition has fashioned certain com- 
munities in the policy of refusing schools unless they are ready 
for a religious teacher in every room. Thereby suffer the rural’ 
school and the run-down-section school in the city. The diocesan 
spirit advises a religious teacher in every classroom for the rural 
districts, and the confining of lay teachers to the cities where 
teacher help is abundant and where teacher-training facilities can 
be easily offered. 

A really grave pzoblem with every diocese that is facing the 
high school question, is the correction of the apparent popular 
notion about the worth of a vocation to the teaching Brother- 
hoods. The nun is widely valued because .perhaps she cannot 
aspire to the priesthood. But even among well-meaning clergy, 
not to speak of the laity, the notion is far from common that the 
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Brother is a priesthood derelict. But we are fully aware that 
in the great economy of the Catholic Church the teaching Brother 
has a distinct and noble role to play. Because of this erroneous 
belief about Brotherhood vocations and because of an over- 
interest in recruiting for the priesthood and an under-interest 
in recruiting for the staffing of the upper grades of our elementary 
schools and our boys’ high schools, there is a very positive need to 
emphasize the crusade for more candidates to the teaching Broth- 
erhoods and to take an active part in bringing about the desired 
increase. The Lord must be smiling down upon our school 
efforts and He will not stint us in the matter of providing male 
religious teachers. 

Finally the diocesan spirit in education must serve to scatter 
among our lay people a deeper appreciation of Catholic education 
from the kindergarten to the university. It remains a subject 
of surprise that so many of our Catholics of means patronize 
private schools, academies and colleges which are not Catholic. 
We should down the idea that social prestige suffers through at- 
tendance at a Catholic institute of learning or that over-educa- 
tion is attempted or patriotic training neglected with us. The 
diocese usually wields the power of a diocesan press and can 
urge upon the attention of all classes of Catholics that we 
want patronage, we want financial support and we want endow- 
ments. Also it is but proper to have the laity voice their views 
on our manner of running the schools, not turning over to them 
the schools but pausing to consider the opinions of those who 
look at education from the outside standpoint of life and ex- 
perience. 

In taking leave of this fertile subject of the relation of a diocese 
to its schools and the spizit of cooperation which should obtain, 
we cannot restrain ourselves from penning before a wide public 
our personal pleasure over the harmonious relations that have ever 
existed between the Bishop and the superintendent on the one 
hand and the pastors and religious communities on the other 
hand, in the several dioceses which it has been our good fortune 
to know from an education angle. 
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DISCUSSION 


Rev. Francis J. BrREDESTEGE, PH. D.: The name superintendent is bor- 
rowed from the public school system, but the title has not the same conno- 
tations among us that it elsewhere bears. Msgr. McClancy’s paper 
showed us that. Our traditions are a natural growth whose roots can be 
traced back through the centuries. One point of Catholic tradition, for 
instance, that it is hard for the non-Catholic to grasp fully is the fact that 
the parish is the unit of Catholic life. We can have no arbitrarily marked 
off district for educational purposes independent of the parish. Even the 
regional high school is composed of a number of geographically contiguous 
parishes. 

The result of this parish tradition is among other things that each school 
is financially a unit dependent on its parish for support. A board may pass 
on the architect’s plans when a new building is contemplated, a commis- 
sion may check up on the financial possibilities of the parish in the con- 
duct of a projected school; but in final analysis the parish, and principally 
the pastor, is responsible for the existence and maintenance of the school 
The pastor becomes in an added sense the principal. So true is this that 
a new term, that of director or directress, or head teacher, hardly known 
outside our own school life, has been adopted to designate the immediate 
chief of the teaching force as over against the pastor who concerns himself 
rather with the wider aspects of the school’s maintenance. 


Another distinction between our superintendents and those of the State 
schools is his absence of immediate responsibility in the “hiring and firing” 
of teachers. It has been only with the growth of democracy that the prep- 
aration of a literate body of citizens has become a desirable condition. In 
the earlier ages of Christianity schools were not a requisite in parish econ- 
omy. <A “complete plant,” as the present-day pastoral vernacular has it, 
would in some few parts of the world even now be a tremendous parish 
burden, not to point out its utilitarian questionability. As a consequence 
the Catholic Church can well remember the times when education in the 
4 R’s—reading, writing, ’rithmetic and religion,—was as specialized a work 
as seminary training or hospital work still is to-day. It was to meet that 
need for specialized work that most of the teaching orders and commun- 
ites were instituted, and very seldom was this on a parochial basis, if at all. 
Most dioceses in Europe presented problems of so peculiar a nature that 
the Bishop was obliged to consider the needs of his diocese and meet them 
with the material at hand. Higher education offered him his only model 
or pattern and the solution oftener than not was an imitation of the ex- 
empt orders within diocesan limits, if not an actual invitation to the teachers 
of higher training to assist him in his own actual situation. Homogeneous 
conditions in neighboring sections brought further invitations to outlying 
districts. As a result when universal education put forward its claims 
we find the pastors discovering at their command communities who made 
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a specialty of education ready to move into his parish, equipped with 
methods, traditions, courses of study, and with a membership of trained 
individuals, ready to relieve him of most of his practical schoolroom prob- 
lems and to supply the talent he could hardly hope to find among his own 
laity. 

In this manner there grew up, roughly in accordance with the law of 
supply and demand, a multiplicity of teaching communities, all similarly or- 
ganized in the main, but each showing variations characteristic of the time 
and location of their origin and of the spirit of their founders. The growth 
of the Church in the New World extended their fields of possible good, and 
led even to an increase of the grand total of these communities in our 
midst. Here they worked side by side, here they grew as the Church grew 
and prospered. 

The middle of the last century was characterized by two phenomena 
that had a tremendous effect on our times. The first of these was the 
growth of our means of communication, giving us as a nation the means 
of that homogeneity that is so characteristic of our country. The second 
was the establishm€nt of the public school system as a government function. 
These two became a mutual reinforcement, each aiding the other in growth 
and expansion, and both increasing in extent and power as travel became 
easier, communication more common, and education more universal and 
uniform. Then too it became evident that the diocese had to return to 
its original position as the administrative unit, and a parallel uniformity 
and homogeneity to become characteristic of Catholic education in America. 
The little differences apparent in the communities, the various adminis- 
trative devices and teaching philosophies were all of such value that a 
wider sympathetic knowledge of them outside the communities that origin- 
ated them became a desirable thing and a diocesan-wide administrative 
unit paralelling that of the State seemed a necessity. But social life had 
meanwhile become more complex and the Bishops had their hands full of 
administrative detail. Hence there was born the “ 
the diocesan superintendent. 


zicartous in scholasticis,”’ 


The paper just read has given us a very sympathetic picture of what is 
meant by the diocesan superintendent. His duties, the spirit of his office, 
the main outlines of his personal philosophy of education, have been indi- 
cated with felicitous hand. 

The problem that most probably arose in the minds of most of us during 
its presentation was how far it was a true picture of our own superintend- 
ent in his official flesh. Many may be able to take exception to parts of the 
portrait. In some parts of the country he is all that was described and 
more. Instead of coordinator he is even prime mover, instead of lubricant 
he is the steam behind the engine’s piston. In other parts of the country 
his position is an adjunct to parish duties, he a gatherer of statistics, a cab- 
inet minister without portfolio, or at least with an empty one. In short 
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the position is too new, the local conditions are too varied to permit of the 
existence of a type or standard. All stages of its development can be 
noted, and some variations wide of the central tendency. While emphatic 
exception must be taken to the inference that the early superintendents 
were monkeys, it is still a fact that the position is in process of evolution; 
and in its present stage of development it gives evidence of both the Dar- 
winian response to environment and the Lamarckian inheritance of ac- 
quired characters. Originally hardly more than a gatherer of statistics, he 
has gradually gathered from the pastor parts of his responsibility, from 
a smiling visitor who gave the pupils a respite from drill work he has 
become a trained supervisor if not the chief of a corps of visiting super- 
visors directed from a central office; at one time without honor in his 
own country, he now consults with and advises State departments of edu- 
cation. Free from the cabals of petty politics, he is the envy of the State 
or city-appointed public school superintendent. What is his future? 

It is of course a brave man who would attempt to prophesy here. Too 
many factors are at work in the field of pedagogy in_general, so many 
forces are forging out the destiny of our own Catholic Gaucation that the 
general condition of the future is difficult of prognosis. How much less 
then is it possible to foresee the ultimate destination and condition of the 
still so fluid superintendency. 


We may however hazard a guess. Judging the future by the past is 
supposedly one of the ‘benefits of the study of history. Many of us can re- 
member the opposition stirred up among pastors of a not altogether selfish 
or egotistic type by the appointment of the first superintendent. The at- 
mosphere of his first receptions often made him fear pneumonia. Now 
it is rather the exception if both pastor and Sister directress do not wel- 
come him with open arms. The radical irreconcilibility of the Holy Rule 
and the prescriptions of the superintendent are now seldom the subject of 
conference. Rather scientific pedagogical procedure is discussed at inter- 
community gatherings of diocese-wide representation. It need not follow 
of course, that building questions or financial problems will migrate from 
the pastor’s study to the central office. But the central high school and 
the consolidation of “dying” schools of contiguous diminishing parishes do 
keep problems of purely classroom nature from remaining a monopoly 
of the superintendent’s time. In some States the State authorities are al- 
ready bringing to his attention the necessity of a greater interest, and con- 
sequently, a wider authority in teacher training, hitherto still an exclusive 
field for Mother Superior’s jurisdiction. The agitation for federal control 
of education is by no means dead, and may presage a corresponding State- 
wide or even national oversight of an active administrative kind in the 
field of Catholic education. The continued dearth of vocations may even 
force into the superintendent’s hands the “hiring and firing” of lay teachers, 
a task he has been so very happy to be left free of till now. 
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On the other hand, the pendulum may be even now preparing for its 
return swing. Some almost totally neglected factor in the school problem 
of to-day may favor a return to a small unit of almost individual inde- 
pendence, and return the superintendent to the parish house whence he 
came out. That it will stcp him from being a “vicarious in scholasticis” of 
the Bishop, that it will relieve him of the necessity of being a technician 
and a specialist, or that he wil! cease to be an exponent of a Catholic sort 
of pragmatic philosophy of education in the very near future, does not 
seem probable in either hypothesis. 











THE TREND OF TEACHER TRAINING 


REVEREND SYLVESTER SCHMITZ, O. S. B., PH. D., CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


‘Teacher training has often been discussed before this Associa- 
tion, but I doubt if there ever was a time when a thorough dis- 
cussion of the problem from all angles was more urgent than it 
is to-day. Catholic education has just passed through a crisis 
as far as teacher preparation is concerned. At some time during 
the past decade that crisis was very keenly felt by practically 
every community of teaching Sisters. In looking back over the 
ten-year period from I915 to 1925 it is not a difficult matter to 
point out the nature of that crisis and to indicate the chief 
factors responsible for bringing it on. In the last analysis it was 
a shortage of religious teachers who were qualified to meet the 
constantly advancing State requirements for teaching certificates. 
This was principally felt by the communities when attempting to 
meet the abnormal demands for additional high school teachers. 
The fact that the number of Catholic high schools nearly doubled 
itself during the period under consideration partly explains 
the cause of this teacher shortage. And the statistics showing 
that the number of high school teachers required to oerate these 
new schools increased nearly 400 per cent, further enable us to ap- 
preciate the abnormal demands for trained teachers made upon 
these communities. And when in addition to these facts we con- 
sider that the majority of these high schools became accredited 
high schools requiring State certificated teachers, which usually 
meant that such teachers must be in possession of a Bachelor’s 
degree or equivalent training, we have diagnosed the chief sources 
of the difficulties which the communities met with during this 
period. Such considerations enable us to understand the worry, 
the. tension and the strain under which so many of these com- 
munities as well as individual teachers have been laboring during 
the years which have most recently passed. 
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Under normal conditions the annual increment of elementary 
teachers alone that was required during this period to meet the 
needs of a rapidly expanding Catholic school system would have 
been a problem and a source of worry and anxiety for many of 
these communities. But when in addition to this the high schools 
began to expand by leaps and bcunds, when the after-war fever 
for higher education began to exert its influence and in conse- 
quence the academies began to extend their activities and entered 
the field of higher education in great numbers, it is easy to under- 
stand why many of these communities were reduced to the critical 
situation about to be described. All available teaching power was 
drafted into service. The best qualified teachers in every com- 
munity, old as well as young, were shifted from the elementary 
school into high school and college work. Many untrained and 
inexperienced teachers—not infrequently novices, many of whom 
had had only a partial high school training if they were even that 
fortunate,—were sent into the elementary schools to fill the places 
left vacant by teachers advanced to higher spheres of teaching. 
Teachers with partial collegiate training, though still retained in 
the elementary schools, were rushed off to summer schools, week- 
end classes, enrol.ed in extension and correspondence courses of 
various kinds, or were urged to study privately certain subjects 
in order to prepare for State examinations with a view of secur- 
ing credits essential for a teaching certificate. For such teachers, 
credit chasing began with a vengeance. As a rule it made little 
difference to them whether the courses they were taking summer 
after summer and year after year would serve any immediate 
need in their professional work. Much less were they concerned 
whether or not the subjects they were pursuing represented a 
coordinated group of courses designed to give them the best possi- 
ble preparation and training for a specified field of professional 
work. We may as well admit the fact that they were chiefly 
interested in securing so many credits. The driving power be- 
hind much of this work can be nicely summarized by the follow- 
ing slogan: Get 120 semester hours of college credit and get them 
as soon as possible. The records of the past ten years show to 
what extent they have succeeded. 

Witness the tremendous growth of the summer schools, week- 
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end classes and extension courses under Catholic auzpices. The 
number of Catholic universities and colleges offering summer 
courses increased mo:e than 45 per cent during the five-year period 
from 1921 to 1926, while the number of students enrolled showed 
an increase of more than 50 per cent. Bear in mind that of the 
students enrolled 88.5 per cent were Sisters. Besides the summer 
schools conducted by standard colleges and universities we find an 
enormous increase in the number of summer normal schools con- 
ducted by religious communities. During the period from 1922 
to 1924 the number of communities offering such summer normal 
courses increased nearly 138 per cent, while the number of 
students enrolled, practically all Sisters, increased more than 176 
per cent from 1922 to 1926. It is likely that the increase in sum- 
mer normal school enrollment is even greater than this since the 
figures just cited represent the reports from only 66 of the 88 
institutions known to be conducting such courses. 


Combining both types of summer schools just described we 
find that the number increased nearly 83 per cent during the 
four-year period under consideration and that the number of 
students increased nearly 80 per cent. These figures do not com- 
plete the story. Numerous week-end classes and extension courses 
likewise sprang into existence. Perhaps the best way to represent 
to our minds the extent to which the Sisters have been utilizing 
in-service methods of teacher training during the past five years 
is to note that more than 36,000 teachers, or nearly 75 per cent of 
the total teaching corps of 50,000 teachers required to operate 
the Catholic elementary and: secondary schools in the United 
States in 1926, were pursuing summer and extension courses 
of various kinds. Making allowance for duplications it is 
probably safe to say that half of all the Sisters employed in 
the Catholic schools are availing themselves of in-service methods 
in order to improve their professional standing. Truly a remark- 
able showing! This is a glorious tribute to the indomitable cour- 
age and the professional spirit of these self-sacrificing religious 
teachers. The Catholic educational world owes them a debt of 
gratitude which it can never repay. And it was chiefly due to 
this admirable spirit of industry, this self-sacrificing devotion to 
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a noble cause, that enabled these human dynamos to meet the 
requirements for high school teaching certificates and temporar- 
ily avert the crisis spoken of above. 


An analysis of the type of courses these teachers are pursuing 
by in-service methods shows that more than 60 per cent, or 16,314 
out of 27,030 teachers, are taking str'ctly academic and profes- 
sional courses leading to a Bachelor’s degree, 32 per cent are tak- 
ing normal courses, whilst the remainder, amounting to nearly 
2,000 teachers, are making an effort to complete their secondary 
education. 

What is the significance of these facts and figures for the trend 
of Catholic teacher training? They lead to two important con- 
clusions: (1) that our teacher training effort during the past 
decade has been largly concerned with in-service training, and (2) 
that this in-service training has consisted mostly in courses that 
are strictly academic in character. Briefly stated, the trend of 
Catholic teacher-training effort during the past decade has been 
decidedly in the direction of academic work and collegiate credit 
secured chiefly by in-service methods. 


In stressing this fact I have not overlooked the important place 
which the regular normal schools for religious teachers have 
played in the pre-service training of such teachers during the same 
time interval. These schools show an enormous increase both in 
number and in enrollment. Statistics compiled by the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference show that the number of students 
enrolled in these religious normal schools increased 70 per cent 
during the period from 1922 to 1924 and that the number of 
graduates increased 108 per cent during the same interval. All 
available figures show that the number of religicus communities 
offering regular normal work for their prospective teachers has 
been on the increase during the past five years. Unquestionably 
these communities are making every effort to prepare their 
teachers for their future professional work by regular residence 
methods. However, the fact remains that in-service training has 
dominated our teacher training efforts within recent years. No one 
will deny that untold good has been effected by this in-service train- 
ing and that the professional standing of the Catholic teachers 
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as a whole has been greatly improved thereby. I would be the 
last to deny these facts. On the contrary, I maintain that it was 
chiefly through these in-service methods that the professional 
standing of our Catholic teachers has been brought to such a level 
that it compares favorably with that of the teachers employed in 
the public schools throughout the country. 


Some weeks ago I completed a study of the professional stand- 
ing of Catholic and public school teachers in the United States.* 
Using two years of advanced training beyond the secondary 
schcol stage as an educational yardstick or criterion of adequate 
preparation for teaching in the elementary school—the commonly 
accepted standard—the findings showed that 57.2 per cent of 
the Sisters as compared with only 50.6 per cent of the public 
school teachers measure up to standard of minimal preparation. 
Furthermore, if all the advanced training which the Sisters have 
had were evenly distributed among all the Sisters employed in 
the Catholic schools this amount would be expressed by a single 
index number of 1.6 years of advanced training per teacher. The 
corresponding number for the public school teachers was only 
1.3 years of advanced training per teacher. The Sisters employed 
in the high schools made even a better showing when compared 
with the teachers in the public high schools. The findings revealed 
that 75 per cent of the Sisters as compared with only 66 per cent 
of the teachers in the public high schools have had four years 
of college training. 

Evidently, then, the in-service methods of teacher training have 
played and will continue to.play an important rdle in the Catholic 
teacher-training program. ‘There is a great danger, however, 
that such methods will come to be looked upon as the ordinary 
and proper method of training teachers and will eventually usurp 
the place that properly belongs to pre-service preparation obtained 
through the regular residence methods. As a matter of fact these 
methods are already assuming the dominating role in our teacher- 
training efforts whereas they should be looked upon as mere 

“In this study were included more than 500,000 teachers employed in the elementary 
and secondary public schools in 36 States and likewise more than 10,000 Sisters employed 
in Catholic schools in 86 States. The findings have been reported in The Adjustment 


of Teacher Training to Modern Educational Needs, Abbey Student Press, Atchison, 
Kansas, 1927. 
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temporary expediencies. In-service training has already become 
so general and has taken on such vast proportions—borne out by 
the figures cited above—that many Catholic educators interested 
in the problem are wondering what it will lead to and where it 
will end. Many are beginning to realize that these methods have 
been worked over-time; they are convinced that requiring Sisters 
—many of them advanced in years and in poor physical condition 
—to attend summer schools and week-end classes year after year, 
not to speak of the correspondence courses which are demanded 
in some cases, will eventually impair and undermine both the 
health and efficiency of the teaching personnel in the, Catholic 
schools, so that the very methods intended as temporary measures 
for the improvement of teachers in service are likely in the end 
to become positively detrimental to the cause of Catholic educa- 
tion. 

The arguments they advance in support of their contention 
deserve careful consideration. They tell us, first of all, that the 
Sisters are human beings and not mere machines. Their physio- 
logical makeup is subject to the same laws as other human beings. 
Consequently they need rest, vacations and diversions even more 
urgently than many other persons employed in different types of 
work. This continual grind, this teaching and study year after 
year and summer after summer, will sooner or later bring on 
detrimental effects. Keep up the stress and strain, continue to 
drain their energy and sap their strength, and sooner or later 
human nature will snap and breakdowns will ensue. Let these 
breakdowns become numerous, as eventually they must, and the 
teaching personnel of the Catholic schools will register a period 
of retrogression both as regards numbers and teaching efficiency. 
Within recent years I have come into contact with hundreds of 
teaching Sisters and likewise with many Superiors of large 
communities, and they assured me, one and all, that the worry, 
the strain and the tension entailed ‘by this in-service training is 
beyond description. One Superior declared that the amount of 
sickness and breakdowns in her community practically doubled 
within a few years after summer schools and extension work of 
various kinds were introduced into the community. 

A second argument directed chiefly against week-end classes 
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and correspondence courses is that it is impossible for the Sisters 
to study effectively and teach efficiently at the same time. Many 
pastors with whom I have come into contact in recent years have 
severely criticised this practice. They declared that the Sisters, 
with the possible exception of a few rare individuals, should dis- 
continue these correspondence courses and week-end classes. They 
maintain that in consequence of these courses many teachers are 
neglecting their teaching duties. That such has been the case | 
am able to verify by the statements of Sisters themselves. Some 
months ago I sent questionnaires dealing with this problem to 
more than 200 teachers distributed over all of the middle Western 
States. Of those replying, 85 per cent declared positively against 
such courses. “Their objections point out that want of time, 
physical inability, the necessity of some recreation, the neglect of 
school work, household and other duties do not warrant the 
extra burden imposed by week-end and extension courses.”* 

One teacher stated as follows: “I know positively that I 
cannot do justice to both teaching and week-end courses at the 
same time. If | do both, I mean if | try to do both, I do neither 
efficiently and of course half work is never desirable.” Another 
writes: “As a result of such courses either your school work suf- 
fers or your spiritual exercises will be somewhat neglected.” 
Others stressed the fact that such courses deprive the Sisters of 
needed recreation and rest. The fact that the majority of Sisters 
who are actually taking such courses look upon them with dis- 
favor and feel that they impose too great a burden should be a 

‘ sufficient reason to make us hesitate in further stressing the use 
of such in-service methods, at least on such an extensive scale as 
has characterized our teacher-training policy during the past five 
years. 

Not the least among the objections brought against the sum- 
mer schools in particular and also to some extent against the 
week-end classes and extension courses, is the fact that such 
work is lacking in coordination toward specific and desirable goals 

*A detailed report of the findings of this survey will be found partly in an un- 
See Tosthing Sighovhents af Cothclic Soapmur Stasele ana’ Week Had Ronde toomect 
by Francis X. Coan, O. S. A., and partly in The Adjustment of Teacher Training to 


— Educational Needs, by the author of this paper. Abbey Student Press, Atchison, 
ansas. 
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of attainment. We saw above that 60 per cent of the teachers 
enrolled in the various summer schools and week-end classes 
are pursuing courses purely academic in character leading to a 
Bachelor’s degree, whereas only 30 per cent are taking regular 
normal courses. Stated concretely, more than 16,000 Sisters out of 
27,030 enrolled are following out a program of courses chiefly 
academic in character. What are these teachers preparing for? 
Are they all aiming to become high school teachers? Do we need 
such a large number of high school teachers? Before further 
extending our program of in-service training and even before 
we renew our approval of this movement on such an extensive 
scale as has characterized our teacher-training policy during the 
past decade, would it not be a prudent measure to make careful 
investigations as to the probable need of additional high school 
teachers in the near future, say in the next ten years? Does not 
scientific procedure demand that we set up definite aims and 
objectives? Furthermore, should not those objectives be vali- 
dated? A few facts pertinent to this point will not be out of 
place here. In 1924 there were employed in all the Catholic high 
schools in the United States slightly less than 12,000 teachers. 
This represents an increase of 375 per cent over the number 
employed in 1915. The maximum increase took place during the 
first lap of the decade from 1915 to 1925, the increase during 
first half of this period being 216 per cent as compared with only 
159 per cent during the latter part. Furthermore, each biennium 
since 1920 shows a rapid decline in the demand for additional 
teachers, so that from 1922-24 we find an increase of only 19 
per cent over the preceding two years. A study of these figures 
indicates that the increase during the next decade is likely to 
fall short of 100 per cent over the number required in 1925. 
Such being the case we should probably not need 10,0co additional 
high school teachers by 1935. In the light of these figures, what 
justification is there for having such a large number of teachers 
in preparation for that type of teaching? 

It may be objected that all of these teachers are not preparing 
for high school teaching but that they are simply working for 
degrees. Splendid! Certainly we should all rejoice to see the 
day when all Sisters employed in the Catholic schools are in 
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possession of the Bachelor’s degree. But that day is still far in 
the distant future. Granted that working for degrees is both 
desirable and timely, here are some pertinent facts deserving con- 
sideration. 

It is certain that the majority of these teachers now taking 
in-service training have been and are likely to be employed in 
the elementary schools for many years to come. In view of this 
fact permit me to propose a few questions relating to desirable 
objectives of teacher training. Is this collegiate academic train- 
ing the most desirable and suitable preparation for a teacher con- 
templating professional work in the elementary school? Does the 
study of Latin, French, chemistry, physics, higher mathematics 
and other purely academic subjects give any immediate prepar- 
ation for teaching in the grades, which the majority of these teach- 
ers need? It is a well known fact that such courses very often 
do not function at all in the daily grind of teaching reading, 
writing, grammar, spelling and arithmetic. Would it not, there- 
fore, be far more advisable and advantageous for those teachers to 
pursue a course of studies that is definitely correlated with the 
work involved in teaching in the elementary school? 

Furthermore we must admit that the Sisters often change 
summer schools. The courses offered in these different schools 
lack coherence and sequence as far as specific goals of attainment 
are concerned. They are conducted as isolated units. The tran- 
sient nature of the summer school enrollment renders it impossible 
for most institutions to conduct such courses in any other way. And 
even in cases where the enrollment in certain schools represents 
a fairly high degree of stability, the student’s choice of subjects 
is frequently circumscribed by the limited offerings or by the 
conflict of courses in the schedule. As a result they will take a 
first course in a subject one year, and a first course in another 
subject the following year. Much energy and hard work is thereby 
wasted. Generally these teachers make no attempt to follow out 
a definite program of courses year after year, or if they do their 
efforts in most cases are frustrated for reasons just enumerated. 
In consequence as the years roll by they get a smattering of this 
and a smattering of something else, so that in the end they have 
little more to show than an accumulation of college credits whose 
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value is practically negative as far as desirable goals of attain- 
ment are concerned. 

Probably this argument loses some of its force in the case of 
those teachers who have had at least two years of regular normal 
training prior to taking up this college work. But as a matter of 
fact how many of those teachers have really had two years of 
such training beyond the high school? After a careful study of 
the situation, I am convinced that the majority of that vast num- 
ber of teachers taking in-service training in some form or another 
have not had a regular, well-planned two-year normal course. 
My own findings regarding the professional standing of the teach- 
ing Sisters in the Catholic schools, including both elementary and 
high school teachers, reveal that the amount of advanced training 
per teacher is only slightly more than one and one-half years 
when all the advanced training is evenly distributed among all the 
teachers. If the high school teachers are eliminated, the average 
amount of advanced training per teacher would be less than one 
year. Moreover, much of that training does not represent regular 
normal school work having for its immediate object the prepara- 
tion of teachers for the task of teaching in the grades, but rather 
represents a conglomeration of collegiate work largely academic 
in character which was done by extension methods and therefore 
lacks definite coordination, sequence and coherence with reference 
to desirable objectives. Stating the facts somewhat differently, 
less than half of the elementary teachers in the Catholic schools 
have had two years of advanced training. It is, therefore, safe 
to say that less than half of the teachers attending summer schools 
or doing extension work of various kinds have had a regular two- 
year normal course. Viewed from this angle we are enabled to 
see the real trend of Catholic teacher training and this trend indi- 
cates that much of our teacher training effort is shooting wide of 
the mark. It lacks definite direction toward desirable goals of 
attainment. 

Keep in mind that I have no intention of discouraging teachers 
from working toward a Bachelor’s degree. I am ready to defend 
the thesis that our teaching Sisters should work for degrees. I 
would not maintain, however, that all the Sisters now in service 
should strive toward that goal. I would not even advocate that 
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all those teachers who have been taking in-service training of one 
kind or another should continue in that direction. Many of the 
. Sisters now entertaining such ambitions are far too advanced in 
years to profit appreciably by such work. Many others are not 
capable of enduring the physical and mental strain which con- 
tinual study and teaching effort entail. For the reasons enumer- 
ated above, it would be better for many of those Sisters, the 
communities they represent as well as for the general health 
and efficiency of the Catholic teaching personnel, if they would 
discontinue in-service training entirely or pursue it only rarely 
and with prudent moderation, relinquishing forever all ambitions 
for degrees. More specifically I claim that Sisters who have not 
completed a full two-year normal course should not be permitted 
to undertake purely academic courses by in-service methods except 
in cases where they have been definitely set aside for teaching 
in the high school. 

As regards those teachers who have completed a two-year 
normal course and are physically and mentally able to pursue 
further studies but who are likely to continue teaching in the 
elementary school, I would seriously question the value of any 
indiscriminate Bachelor’s degree which usually requires concen- 
tration upon and specialization in one or two purely academic 
subjects. Why not have these teachers pursue a course of studies 
that is closely correlated with the actual work of teaching in the 
elementary grades and which at the same time will lead to a 
degree? In other words, why not plan a four-year program of 
studies for prospective elementary school teachers, arranging the 
courses in such a way that after completing the program of stud- 
ies outlined for the first two years, the students could enter upon 
actual teaching service and at the same time continue by in- 
service methods the courses prescribed for the last two years? 
The courses making up the curriculum for the last two years 
would be of an advanced nature and designed to further improve 
the professional equipment of the teacher for the activities re- 
quired in the elementary school. Prescinding from the fact that 
there would be no loss of time or credit as would be the case 
when working for a purely academic degree—since some of the 
work done in the normal school may not be accepted toward a 
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purely academic degree—there would be the added advantage 
that all courses taken in summer schools and by extension methods 
would contribute toward one and the same coordinated whole. I 
maintain, therefore, that teachers who at the present time are 
employed in the elementary school and who are likely to devote 
their professional lives to that type of teaching, should follow a 
definite, coordinated group of courses having for its immediate 
object the preparation of teachers for that specific type of profes- 
sional work and which will ultimately terminate in a bachelor’s 
degree in education. I would go a step further and say that 
these teachers should follow out a program of studies that has 
for its immediate object the preparation of teachers for a specific 
type of teaching in the elementary school. The implication here 
is that there should be a four-year curriculum designed to train 
teachers for the primary grades, another for teachers of the inter- 
mediate grades, and still another for those contemplating grammar 
grades or junior high school teaching. Briefly stated, teacher 
training should be differentiated on the basis of future profes- 
sional service in the elementary school. 

I realize that such a suggestion may appear both startling and 
untimely to many Catholic educators who are not familiar with 
the recent transformation which teacher training in the United 
States has undergone. Expert opinion supported by educational 
practice is practically unanimous that such differentiation of 
teacher training is essential to meet modern educational nee‘s. 
It is impossible here to point out the psychological principles and 
facts upon which the idea of specialized and differentiated prep- 
aration of teachers is based. I have given this topic extensive 
treatment in the book, The Adjustment of Teacher Training to 
Modern Educational Needs, which will come from the Abbey 
Student Press during the course of the next few weeks. Suffice 
it to say here that whether we consider the physical, psychical, 
mental, moral or educational life of the child, significant changes 
are discernible at different age levels and must receive considera- 
tion if the child is to receive the best that progressive education 
has to offer. If the child of eleven years differs in so many phases 
of child life from the child of eight years, it seems but natural 
that different types of teaching are required at these age levels. 
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Consequently teacher training should be based on a definite field 
of professicnal work. Such is the underlying principle of differ- 
entiated teacher training. 


That such differentiation is practically unknown to Catholic 
teacher training is unfortunately too true. But that such a pro- 
gram is not untimely both from the standpoint of teacher shortage 
and of Catholic teacher-training facilities, I feel that I am able to 
show. From a study of more than 10,000 teachers employed in 
the Catholic schools I found that at least 4o per cent of the com- 
munities represented by this group of teachers are in a position 
to adcpt the suggestion made above and to introduce four-year 
differentiated curricula for the training of their teachers. An 
additional 40 per cent of the communities could adopt such a 
program with some modifications as to the amount of pre-service 
training. Differentiated curricula can be operated with but a 
slight acdition to the faculty required to operate a single general 
curriculum. I cannot here give the details showing how this can 
be done. This phase of the program has been treated in the book 
referred to above. 


It may come as a surprise to many to learn that well-trained 
and experienced Catholic teachers are convinced of the necessity 
of such differentiation of teacher training. Some months ago I 
sent questionnaires to 250 well-trained religious teachers repre- 
senting different types of teaching in the elementary school. By 
far the majority (91 per cent) of those replying stated that such 
differentiation is essential. Many of the replies were emphatically 
affirmative. ; 

Reference was mae in an earlier paragraph to the transforma- 
tion that has taken place in recent years in the teacher-training 
policies in the United States. It will be pertinent here to dwell 
somewhat on the trend of teacher training for the American pub- 
lic schools. To begin with many radical changes have taken place. 
Not the least important of these is the fact that the normal school 
of yesterday has become the teacher’ college of to-day. A com- 
plete transformation has taken place both as regards the organiza- 
tion and the function of the normal school. H. A. Brown, writing 
on this point says: ? 
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“Throughout the nation the State normal school of yesterday 
has become the teachers’ college of to-day and has entered the 
field of higher education. ‘The elevation of the State normal 
school to the rank of a college represents a great expansion of 
the original conception of the normal school.” (Ed. Admin. and 
Supervision, XII, 6, 1926.) 

Regarding the change in objectives, Rainey writes: 

“Normal schools have gone through a transformation period 
within recent years with respect to the objectives for which they 
were organized. Whereas in the past their activities were confined 
almost entirely to the training of elementary and rural teachers, 
they are now enlarging their purpose and extending their program 
to all fields of teaching.”(Ed. Admin. and Supervision, X1, 7, 
1925.) 

The extent to which this is true is seen by noting the fact that 
in 1918 there were only 21 State normal schools offering a four- 
year course beyond the high school, whereas in 1926 there were 
93 such institutions classified as teachers’ colleges and granting 
degrees. These institutions are distributed over more than 30 
States and some educators maintain that within another decade 
scarcely a normal school or a city training school for teachers 
will exist which has not been made a degree-granting teachers’ 
college. 

Intimately connected with the transition of the normal school 
to the teachers’ college was the problem of the curriculum. The 
old two-year general curriculum designed to prepare teachers for 
the elementary school had served its day. It was no longer suited 
to the new character, organizaticn and purpose of the teachers’ 
college. The original normal school was born in isolation. It was 
developed in isolation. It was an independent form of school 
organization. The traditional curriculum had been worked out 
to meet the needs of teachers for the elementary schools regard- 
less of what was being done in the rest of the educational world. 
But now that these schools have entered the field of higher edu- 
cation, now that many of their graduates are clamoring for 
admission into standard graduate schools, they must take cogni- 
zance of the standards of these institutions of higher learning and 
develop their curricula accordingly. At the present time educa- 
tional experts are beginning to evolve new programs and curricula 
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which give promise of placing the professional preparation of 
teachers on much higher plane. These new curricula are based 
on specialization. They are built on the theory that there are 
distinct types of teaching in the elementary school for which 
specialized training is essential. A recent study of the courses 
offered by these newly created teachers’ colleges shows that 
the majority of them are making a distinction in the prepara- 
tion of teachers for different levels of professional work. Al- 
though there is still some uncertainty as regards the extent of the 
differentiation that should be made, there is fairly definite agree- 
ment that differentiation should be made for such fields as the 
primary grades, intermediate grades, grammar grades or junior 
high school, and rural school teaching. The transition of the 
normal schools into teachers’ colleges together with organized 
efforts made to standardize and improve upon the quality of 
teacher-training, led to the formulation of standards for teachers’ 
colleges which were adopted by the American Association of 
Teachers’ Colleges in 1926. It is important for those interested 
in Catholic teacher training to become familiar with those stand- 
ards. Unfortunately I cannot dwell upon this topic in this paper. 
A discussion of these standards appears in the book I have men- 
tioned above. 

It is worthy of mention that the movement toward improved 
and specialized training of teachers for the elementary school 
has already had its influence on State departments of education. 
The education department of the State of Pennsylvania has 
already prescribed certain. differentiated curricula for the State 
professional training institutions and has modified the require- 
ments for certain certificates on the basis of such specialized 
training. Quite a number of States have in recent years increased 
the amount of professional and institutional training required to 
obtain certain certificates. As the specialized curricula become 
more stabilized and the graduates from the teachers’ colleges 
become more numerous the inevitable result will be that State 
departments generally will begin to incorporate differentiated 
training in their requirements for certain certificates. In the 
light of these facts, it is obviously imperative that Catholic educa- 
tors take cognizance of this nation-wide movement toward 
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improved methods of teacher training and adopt measures where- 
by specialized training leading to a Bachelor's degree can be 
provided for the teachers in the Catholic elementary schools. 


I would not maintain that it is essential for Catholic education 
to adopt the standards proposed by the American Association of 
Teachers’ Colleges. But I do claim that if we hope to maintain 
a high level of efficiency in our Catholic schools comparable to 
that contemplated in the public schools by the introduction of 
these improved methods, we have a duty to investigate the recent 
trend in the training of teachers for the American public schools, 
and to study the standards for teachers’ colleges recently adopted. 
I claim, furthermore, that if we do not decide to adopt these 
standards in toto then at least we should propose and adopt suit- 
able and equivalent standards of our own. Either we must 
standardize our own institutions for the training of teachers or 
others will standardize them for us. 


I am prompted to take this position because after a careful 
study of the religious normal schools I am convinced that the 
type of training now offered in many of these institutions does 
not measure up to present-day requirements. I have studied 
the curricular offerings of scores of these normal schools, their 
library equipment and their training school facilities, the qualifi- 
cations of their teaching personnel and numerous other problems 
connected with the training of teachers. In some cases I made 
personal visits to institutions and had conferences with the head 
of the training department. The findings revea'ed that very few 
of the religious normal schools in the country were making any 
attempt to differentiate the training of teachers for different types 
of teaching in the elementary school. The institutions actually 
providing such training are mostly located in Pennsylvania where 
the State Department of Education has already adopted a definite 
policy with regard to this matter. The other normal schools still 
adhere to the traditional two-year general curriculum designed to 
prepare teachers for any and all types of teaching in the elemen- 
tary school. Even this curriculum in many cases was unsatis- 
factory and out of harmony with the commonly recognized objec- 
tives and functions of the normal school. The tendency to give 
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courses strictly academic in character the most conspicuous place 
in the curricuium was very much in evidence. One school, for 
example, required 40 of the 60 semester hours of credit of the 
regular two-year normal course to be in foreign languages, not 
to speak of other purely academic courses that were likewise 
demanded. Of all the courses offered by the different normal 
schools included in the study not a single one was common to 
them all, showing that there is a lack of uniformity as regards 
the essential elements of teacher preparation. Less than half of 
the schools devote any time and attention to such courses as 
educational tests and measurements, mental measurements an:l 
other courses which are now recognized as essential elements in 
the professional equipment of the teacher. Strangely enough less 
than half of these institutions are offering courses in religion. 
The practical training provided was not only insufficient in amount 
but likewise unsatisfactory as to the method of administration 
and supervision. The library equpiment in many cases is entirely 
inadequate for the type of instruction which normal schools doing 
work on a college level should offer. All facts considered there 
is a great need for reorganization, standardization and adjustment 
of our teacher training to modern educational needs. 

To sum up: In-service methods of teacher-training have taken 
on a tremendous growth during the past decade and now hold a 
place in our teacher-training program that is out of all proportion 
to the benefits that are likely to result therefrom. The courses 
usually pursued by such methods are largely academic in character 
and as such are not in keeping with the type of training required 
for teachers who will devote the greater part of their lives to 
teaching in the elementary schools. Although it is commendable 
for Sisters to work for degrees, much of the work taken in the 
past with this goal in view is questionable because it is lacking in 
definite coordination with specific, desirable goals of attainment. 
Consequent upon the unparalleled progress made in educational 
science in recent years, expert opinion is now practically unani- 
mous in maintaining the view that differentiated teacher training 
is essential. The State normal schools are rapidly being trans- 
formed into teachers’ colleges and are operating four-year special- 
ized curricula leading to a Bachelor’s degree. One State depart- 
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ment has already taken cognizance of this modern trend in teacher 
training in their requirements for teacher’s certificates. Other 
States are likely to adopt a similar course of action in the near 
future. 

The religious normal schools have not kept pace with this move- 
ment. The majority of them are still operating the traditional 
two-year general curriculum and even this in many cases is clearly 
out of harmony with the future professional work of the prospec- 
tive teacher. In general, the curricular offerings of these norma) 
schools show a striking lack of uniformity regarding essential 
courses, and oftentimes the provisions for the practical training 
of candidate teachers are inadequate. The impression received 
from the study of the religious normal schools and wf the 
courses they are offering was that in many cases junior college 
work is confused with normal school work. 


Associating this impression with the statement previously made 
regarding the courses pursued by in-service methods, one is forced 
to the conclusion that our teacher-training program is woefully 
lacking in definite and desirable goals of attainment and out of 
harmony with modern educational progress. The need of the 
hour is a careful adjustment of our teacher-training program to 
meet modern educational needs. 


DISCUSSION 

Rev. F. N. Pitt, M. A.: The most important unit in any system of edu- 
cation, the heart and soul of the school, is the teacher. To say that the 
teacher makes the school is a truism to educators and laymen alike. The 
training of our Catholic teachers is a matter of prime importance to su- 
perintendents, religious superiors, pastors, principals and parents; for all 
know that the success of the school depends upon the training of the 
teacher who is the medium through which truth, the inheritance of the 
past, is transmitted to future generations. Hence the paper just read 
should not only be of interest to you but to all Catholics. 

Father Schmitz has treated his subject in a truly scientific fashion. 
After painstaking research and investigation he presents us with his find- 
ings in the approved manner. From the results of his study he draws cer- 
tain conclusions and then announces his own suggested program of reform 
or correction. Each of these points is well deserving of consideration and 
study. In regard to the statistical facts in the paper under discussion I 
would like to call to your attention two points by way of emphasis. 
While we all knew that our teaching Brothers and Sisters were flocking to 
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summer schools and taking extension courses during the school year, it is 
startling to learn that their number is 36,000 representing 75 per cent of the 
entire teaching body. That single feature is eloquent of a zeal and devo- 
tion to be a sacred cause without parallel on so large a scale. The second 
statement worthy of note is that of these teaching-studying teachers, sixty 
per cent are working for an academic degree. Both of these statements are 
highly significant. 

The conclusion drawn from his study as stated by Father Schmitz is 
that “the trend of Catholic teacher training effort during the past decade 
has been decidedly in the direction of acedemic work and collegiate credit 
secured chiefly by in-service methods.” He further concludes that most 
of our teacher training is shooting wide of the mark. The first is justi- 
fied by the premises and is sustained by scientific study. The second con- 
clusion is in my estimation more debatable. 


In regard to the first, that the trend is im the direction of academic and 
collegiate credit chiefly by in-service methods, it is a fact and the question 
is, what can we do about it? Is this trend in the proper direction, or not? 
If so we should encourage it and if not we should attempt to re-direct it. 
One thing seems to be certain: the situation has not come about through 
any preconceived plan or concerted action either on the part of the relig- 
ious communities or diocesan authorities. The in-service method of train- 
ing their teachers was forced upon the different communities by their own 
or local demands. These demands are apparently not decreasing. Every- 
where there is the cry. for more teachers. I would venture to say that there 
is hardly a community in this country that is able to meet every application 
for teachers. They are doing everything in their power as we all know. 
As soon as a Brother or Sister finishes the religious novitiate in most in- 
stances he or she at once enters the classroom, depending upon the summer 
school and extension courses to complete their education. The only way 
this situation could be avoided would be to declare a moratorium on new 
schools or the enlarging of present ones until the supply of trained teachers 
equaled the demand. As this is practically impossible it would seem that 
in-service training for our teachers, even though it is not the ideal, even 
though it is a great hardship on our Brothers and Sisters and in spite of the 
fact that it may interfere to some extent with their work, like the poor it 
will always be with us. 

The fact that fully sixty per cent of our teachers are working for an 
academic degree is a point worthy of discussion. It is apparently chiefly 
because of this that Father Schmitz considers the present trend of our 
teacher training shooting wide of the mark. And I think his arguments 
are very good. But is it such a grave mistake for the majority of our 
teachers to work towards a degree? Certainly for high school teachers 
the possession of a degree is essential. For an elementary teacher, while 
by no means essential, collegiate training will surely not make her a worse 
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teacher. If a Sister or Brother with only a high school education desires 
to obtain the Bachelor’s degree and can only do so through the summer 
schools it will require fifteen years to reach the goal of 120 semester 
hours. Even if they possess two years of normal training and it is accept- 
ed as college work, to obtain a degree through summer work only would 
require from five to seven years. And who knows what may be required 
of a teacher fifteen years from now! Only last year I heard a prominent 
public school educator state that the time was coming when every teacher 
in every classroom would be required to have a college degree. However, 
I think Father Schmitz is perfectly right in his disapproval of indiscrim- 
inate striving for degrees merely for their own sake. The community Su- 
perior should exercise careful judgment and should have a well-defined 
purpose in view, in selecting the members of the community for college 
work. 

The suggestion in regard to differentiated professional training of our 
teachers is an admirable one and in line with the most progressive thought 
in education. This is already being done in some of our Catholic normal 
schools as well as in the public normal schools. It is to be hoped that as 
many of our normal schools as are in a position to do so will give the 
method serious consideration. 


If I have anything to offer to supplement Father Schmitz’s rather com- 
plete treatment of the situation it would be to suggest the carrying out 
of the decrees of the 3rd Plenary Council of Baltimore in regard to 
teacher training. Most of the dioceses of the country are gradually organ- 
izing their schools into a system of education. The most important 
unit in any system of education is the teacher. The success or failure 
of the school depends upon her training. And that too, therefore, 
should be under the jurisdiction and control of the diocesan educational 
authorities. This is being done in several dioceses with splendid results. If 
this was the universal practice many of the doubtful and objectionable 
features pointed out to us in the present-day trend of our teacher training 
might possibly be lessened or entirely eliminated and the suggested pro- 
gram could be more widely carried out. 


Rev. Louis S. WEitTzMAN, S. J.: Father Schmitz is to be commended, I 
think, for the frankness and candor he manifested in treating the subject 
under discussion. It is only by meeting our problems squarely, by looking 
facts in the face, that we can hope to arrive at a solution of our problems. 
That there has been a waste of energies and a lack of proper objective 
in extension work on the part of some of our teachers no one I am sure 
will deny. It is possible, however, for one on listening to the paper just 
read to get the impression that the difficulty which we Catholics experience 
in training our teachers is peculiarly our own. This is not true. Only the 
other day I read some statistics which proved conclusively that we need 
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not be ashamed to compare the training of our teachers with that of the 
public school teachers. I think that it is well to bring this point out be- 
cause even at this late day there are some Catholics who appear to be apolo- 
getic about the scholastic standing of our schools. 

Though all will admit that Father Schmitz has treated the question in 
a scholarly and scientific manner, not all will agree with him entirely in 
what he says about the worth of the regular A. B. course in the training 
of our teachers. It may be that the training received in a normal school will 
make for greater efficiency in the classroom for a time but in the long 
run the teacher who has gone through the regular arts course and taken 
the customary courses in education will eventually, other things being equal, 
prove more proficient. It is essential that those engaged in high school 
teaching should have a degree and it is not always pos-ible for religious 
Superiors to determine immediately after novitiate days just who are to 
take up work in the high school. 

I agree with Father Schmitz that we ought to take immediate steps to 
improve our normal schools and to establish real normal schools with prac- 
tice teaching facilities where they do not already exist. In-service training 
is at best a makeshift; it is not an ideal situation. We all realize this. 
Religious Superiors are doing all that can be reasonably expected of them 
to lift the burden of taking extension courses from those actively engaged 
in the schools. Many religious communities have normal schools that are 
among the very best in the land. Right here in our diocese one of the com- 
munities has an excellent normal school, one that has elicited the unstinted 
commendation and heartiest approbation of the head of the Teachers’ Col- 
lege of this city. The great d-fficulty which religious have to contend with 
in establishing and maintaining normal schools is a financial one. As 
we know the salaries paid to the Sisters is not very handsome. Besides 
supporting themselves during the school year and the summer months they 
must lay aside a certain amount for the education of the members of the 
order who are still in the process of formation. For this reason in some 
localities there is a movement on foot to have a diocesan normal school, or 
better still teachers’ college, erected and supported by the diocese. The 
faculty is to be made up of members of the different religious congrega- 
tions of the diocese together with extern teachers and professors. Each 
religious community will have its own house in order that the traditions 
of the order may be preserved and the spirit of the founder kept intact, but 
all will attend class together. Such schools wculd have the adJitional advan- 
tage of furnishing an opportun'ty to many thousands of our Catholic girls 
of getting their training under Catholic auspices. This is a good suggestion, 
I believe, and I should like to bring it to your attention for serious consid- 
eration. 
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PREPARATION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
FOR THE STUDY OF LATIN 


REVEREND NOEL DILLON, M. A., DIOCESAN SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


I have been asked to write a paper on a subject that should be 
of interest to every teacher in view of the fact that it touches 
education as it reaches out from the most elementary to the most 
advanced department of school life. That my subject is of interest 
to this body of educators goes without saying, since it is one that 
is being brought to your attention during the valuable days of 
this conference. 

I cannot claim to have had a great deal of experience teaching 
Latin. I can, however, compete in experience at teaching the 
subject with the niece of Doctor Gray who had the good fortune 
of spending at least one evening as teacher in classics to the two 
young Wycherlys. In addition I have had some twelve years 
learning and using the language in school, and of these some 
three or four were spent studying the subject without the objective 
of the priesthood before my mind. This coupled with my experi- 
ence as a teacher of Latin will form the foundation upon which 
I rest the following recommendations, not however being uncon- 
scious of nor ungrateful for the ideas that have been blown in 
upon my mind by the gentle winds that loosed the pollen from 
the more fruitful minds of my associates. 

What preparation have we to offer in the elementary grades to 
the student who will eventually choose Latin as one of his new 
experiences in the junior or senior high school? For the sake of 
simplicity I will direct your minds to the situation as it exists in 
our own system where the junior high school is not yet commonly 
included. And in any case I might rule out the junior high school 
because if we include it the question still remains, what is to be 
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done in the elementary grades to prepare the student to receive 
the new subject in the junior high? 


I see before me some thirty boys and girls in a classroom pur- 
suing the studies usual to the sixth or seventh or eighth grade. 
Some of them are restless, others have not enough energy to be so, 
and a few are “ready to go” as the teacher sets about to start 
the school tasks. Now before the spring is touched the teacher 
knows the ability and capacity of her pupils; she knows too that 
each of them needs stimulation constantly, and as the school year 
progresses that the stimuli must come more from her own 
resources, since the pictures that have been introduced to the text- 
book, the newness of the subjects studied and the very makeup 
of the classroom have grown stale. This is the field in which she 
has to labor. Is there any obligation on her part to bear in mind 
that preparation must be made hic et nunc for the future study 
of Latin? Yes, and few will deny that there is. Few will ques- 
tion the truth of the recommendations for the study of Latin as 
given out in the circular letter from the school authorities of 
Youngstown, Ohio, in 1921: 


“Latin is the mother of many of the modern European lan- 
guages and a knowledge of Latin helps pupils later to acquire these 
languages. 

“A large percentage of English words are derived from Latin, 
so that a knowledge of Latin contributes much to the comprehen- 
sion and mastery of English. 

“Whatever values of formal discipline inhere in any language 
may be found in Latin and to a greater extent than in most 
other languages. 

“Latin is prescribed for admission to many colleges and in 
many colleges is accepted as satisfying the language requirement. 

“Latin is prescribed for admission to many professional schools 
such as those of medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, law and theology. 

“Latin is prescribed by many State certifying boards which 
have to determine the educational and professional qualifications 
of candidates for licenses to practice various professions, among 
which are the pharmaceutical, dental and medical professions.” 


All of these students will not take up the study, but some 
will, and of those who will not, some will be sorry they did not. 
All of them should have some preparation for the subject that will 
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be offered to them later and offered on a gold platter highly recom- 
mended by competent authority. With perfect ease and no dis- 
traction from their present studies all of these children can 
be prepared quite well for what is ahead, if we simply bear in 
mind that the elementary school should prepare the high school 
freshman to enter on his new curriculum without difficulty, or 
rather I might say the elementary curriculum is the one now at 
our disposal for the preparation of the high school student. Elab- 
orate to whatever length we choose on the objectives that should 
be the aim in the elementary school, it still remains true that for 
the present at least, and for some years to come, it is not a success 
unless the child fits into the work demanded of him in the high 
school. 

We are all acquainted with the freshman who comes to his 
new experience with a “chip on his shoulder” because though he 
has come to the acquisition of long trousers he is not yet of age 
to go out in imitation of his elder brothers and draw a weekly 
salary. He still has time to serve and his experiences in the last 
years of his grammar school may not have been pleasant. This 
lad has not been prepared for Latin or for any other branch of 
learning that is served up to him. Whose fault? Only God 
knows. But the number of such applicants to the high school will 
certainly be minimized if the grammar school teacher has consid- 
ered it oue of her important obligations to strive for the acquisi- 
tion in her pupils of attention and accuracy in all phases of school 
studies. She should preach and teach constantly and with as 
much variety as she can command, the value of attention and 
accuracy in every department of life. The boy cannot hit the 
ball with the bat unless he attends to what he is about and be 
accurate in his aim; and Mary will forever be prodding her fingers 
with the needle if she is too much engaged in conversation while 
putting new trimmings on her old hat. It is hardly necessary to 
enlarge on this requirement to the future Latin student; its 
importance is readily admitted. And if it should appear that the 
young lad is still wiggling under the discipline of school life and 
knows that he cannot go out to work for some years yet, an appeal 
can be made to him to get out of his expenditure the value of his 
coin. Whether he will or not he must spend some time yet in 
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school halls, and what a fool he is if he gives himself and his time 
without getting something out of it all. He will take every precau- 
tion in seeing to it that he gets his money’s worth when he spends 
the coveted nickel or dime, and he will look at several billboards 
and ask a few questions before he makes up his mind to spend 
three hours at any particular “show.” Why then should he 
spend what he has to give in time without getting something out 
of it? 

A training in appreciation of values cannot be dispensed 
with in looking to the child's preparation for the Latin course. He 
knows unfortunately from observation and experience in grammar 
school that he and others have served time, made no personal 
expenditure of energy and been rewarded with passage along the 


grades. He feels that if done once it may be done again and so 
he enters into high school with the “chip on his shoulder” and 


the knowledge in his satchel that he can get along without striv- 
ing very hard. But again, it is the appeal well made to him in the 
grammar school to put into action the old adage “Age quod agis’’ 
that alone will obviate an increase in the number of the disinter- 
ested, some of whom we will always have with us. 

This is a trite recommendation, I hear you say, and not worthy 
of attention at an educational conference, but the trite recommen- 
dations and the most obvious ones are very easily overlooked when 
the consciousness that we are not learning Latin in America forces 
us to look for the reason why. 

As a special preparation for the study of Latin it appears to 
me that the following is not unworthy of consideration: We have 
passed through life unobservantly if we have never heard the 
objections passed out by high school students to their juniors 
that Latin is hard. “Will I take Spanish or French or Latin?” 
the budding secondary student asks at home and abroad, and 
quite commonly the answer heard is “Oh! don’t take Latin, it’s 
terrible,” or “Well, I tried Latin, but gee it was hard!’ And since 
we are not living on the South Sea Islands we must prepare for 
the influence that piece of information will have on the secondary 
student’s approach to the golden key that will unlock the treasures 
of antiquity or serve one of the many utilitarian purposes that 
Latin does. I still quote to students whom I meet, who believe 
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it impossible to do this or that, the expression of one of my teach- 
ers in the wee elementary grades: “There is no such word in the 
dictionary as ‘can’t’.” I still remember it and I presume without 
much scrutiny that it has carried me through some difficulties. 
There is providentially enough of the spark of courage in every 
boy and girl and a very helpful pride that will make them respon- 
sive to the reasons the teacher offers against being afraid of the 
difficult things in life. But the objection must be met and answered 
to their satisfaction before the question of their choice of lan- 
guage in the upper school comes to the fore. 

When these youths are gradually being formed to fear no one 
or nothing that can tax their physical endurance or their mentai 
energy, the elementary teacher will be doing a great service to 
her colleague in the high school if she will make an effort to pass 
out from time to time bits of information that we might call cul- 
tural helps in shaping the grammar school child’s point of view 
on the Latin language. In the history class, for example, she 
could give them tales from Roman and Greek history; while she 
quizzes them on their knowledge of Lindbergh’s accdmplishment 
she could follow up her vivid sketch of the route taken by our 
youngest hero with the story of the Trojan war and draw a beau- 
tiful comparison that will make them see the value of Lindbergh’s 
feat and the advantage to themselves of knowing the beginnings 
of adventure and where to read about them. The little German 
school boys have studied Greek and Roman history for a year 
before commencing the study of Latin at 12 or 13 years. 
They have done much else too, it is true, but if this his- 
torical background serves as an excellent preparation for these 
German boys, why may it not be as useful to your young gram- 
marians? In the catechism class that taxes the inventive powers 
of the best teacher, the dress of a statue, the chasuble worn by 
the priest at Mass, and the Stations of the Cross that are so 


.attractive to the child mind, will serve as an opportunity to 


the teacher to inform her pupils with great interest on the pa-t of 
the latter on the customs of dress among the bygone Latins. The 
Crucifix and the Crucifixion will be looked at with great interest 
and profit if they are the occasion of remarks from the pedagogue. 
on the forms of punishment prevalent among the Romans. Latin 
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hymns that are of common use could be translated for them, or 
the prayers at the aliar illustrating the differences in ways of 
expressing thought. There are tricks in every trade, and if we 
wish to interest the child in the study of a branch of knowledge 
that is ahead of him, we must take pains, and we cannot kneel 
down and expect Gcd to work a miracle in answer to our prayers 
for the propagation of knowledge and love for the classics. It 
is too much to expect even from a kind and provident God. A 
scholarly gentleman told me recently that his interest in Latin 
commenced the day a certain species of speller or expositor came 
to his hands, in which as many words as possible with like prefixes 
and suffixes were grouped together, showing the ease with which 
the meaning of the word could be detected with a knowledge of 
the meaning of the Latin words ‘from which they were derived. 
I do not know when my interest in Latin commenced, but I am 
yet able to feel a little of the hatred that welled up in me at the 
sight of the first paragraph in Caesar’s Gallic Wars. A colored 
porter whom I know sings Latin hymns at work and greets me 
in Latin. On inquiry he told me that he always loved Latin, 
still uses it, and had from the start for teacher the very best. No 
doubt he did have the best. 

The influence of Latin in forming the Romance languages could 
be pointed out with profit long before the student takes up mediae- 
val history in his sophomore year. Out on the west coast where 
the rapidly increasing Spanish-speaking population has created 
a great many social and industrial problems, a knowledge of Span- 
ish has become almost a necessity and in some cases, as with the 
clergy, an absolute necessity. The increasing trade with the west 
coast of South America and Mexico has made Spanish a language 
of great commercial value. Truly the student with a foundation 
in Latin has a better opportunity to master Spanish than one who 
has not. Similarly, though in a lesser degree, we might speak of 
Portuguese. 

Of all the complaints made by Latin teachers about the prep- 
aration brought to the first-year Latin class, possibly the most 
common is that of inadequate preparation in the technique of 
English grammar. There can be no progress in Latin without this 
knowledge, and unless the child has a certain mastery over the 
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old fashioned method of parsing, diagramming sentences, defini- 
tion and rules, his ability in the first Latin class will much resemble 
the hazy existence of our friend Jiggs during his recent hallucin- 
ation. Special stress should be laid too upon the study of special 
parts of grammar, such as the use of the participle, the subjunctive 
mood, conditional sentences, these are simply not known by the 
child who experiences his first difficulty in the Latin tongue. 
The Latin teacher would do well to give such as these some 
private lessons in English before she really makes a start in her 
subject, or if she discovers that many are in the same category 
she would be doing no injustice to her subject did she give over 
even the first two or three weeks to a review of these parts of 
the English grammar by the whole class, quizzing especially those 
whom she had discovered were deficient in the necessary funda- 
mental knowledge. Where the same teacher is instructor in English 
and Latin the deficiency can well be made up by allowing her free- 
dom in the division of her time according to the needs of her 
pupils. The function of words should be studied, not merely the 
cataloguing of parts of speech into which they fall. “Down” is 
classified as a preposition, so it is given off parrot-like for “Down 
town,” “I am down,” “He downed me.” The relation of each 
word to the others in a sentence must be stressed as a good prep- 
aration for the future study of Latin. 


There is again a glaring defect noticeable in Latin freshmen 
in their supply of English synonyms. The child is accustomed to 
the thought that slang is not very harmful because it is not swear- 
ing nor profanity, but if the teacher would insist on her students 
inside and outside of the classroom avoiding slang as a practice 
that would do injury to their progress in the English class, she 
would be doing a little more than the text-book exercise offers 
as a preparation for the work of translation. The young girl who 
was pictured riding on the streetcar with her mother, responding 
to her maternal parent’s sentences by the use of “You bet you”; 
“T should say”; “I'll tell the world”, had a variety of synony- 
mous expressions for the beautiful English word “yes”, but her 
familiarity with slang would grate on the ears of her future Latin 
teacher and contribute much to the latter’s anxiety as to whether 
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the elementary lessons in English synonyms had been really profit- 
able and consequently been labored over sufficiently. This youug 
lady would L.kely be the type that wculd trans!ate “virtus,” forever, 
by the word “virtue”, and if the teacher gave her an English sen- 
tence to translate into Latin with the phrase “resolution in diffeul- 
ties” worked into it, would complain that she never had the word 
“resolution” before, and possibly “difficulties” had not appeared in 
previous lessons. Sesame and Lilies, if studied carefully and im- 
bibed by an English teacher in any grade, would be a magnificent 
stimulant to her in inducing her scholars to leave the company of 
those who for want of a better word fall to using slang and thus 
advertise their lack of vocabulary. 


The task of interesting the child in the elementary grades and 
preparing him while doing so for the study of Latin is not an easy 
one. Credititis is a common disease, and with the advance in 
educational theory and practice the learned doctors do not seem 
to be able to check it. This makes it more difficult to appeal to 
the child to study Latin or to spend secondary school time with 
other academic subjects. The tricks to be resorted to by the ele- 
mentary teacher must be as various as her ingenuity will allow, but 
these are incidental compared to the value of studious habits, of 
a thorough knowledge of English, and a working knowledge of 
its parts of speech, its word values and its variety of expression. 
I have not touched upon the subject of the time for introducing 
the language. Introduce it where you will, to be forewarned is to 
be forearmed, and thoroughness in every elementary school 
branch will make the excellent Latin scholar—at least for a day. 


DISCUSSION 


SisTER AmsRoSE, O. S. D.: We will cons‘der two objectives of the study 
of Latin before the regular high school course, one immediate, including 
the progressive development of the power to read Latin and this ends when 
the formal study of the subject ceases; the other ultimate, which includes 
a practical, cultural and disciplinary side that continues to function after 
the formal study of the subject ceases. 

Let us answer the first objection that is given to us. The Princeton 
Press in the “Value of the Classic” states very clearly that our boys and 
girls who go to college are in school education two years behind those of a 
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like age in England, France and Germany. Are we going to save these two 
years and teach the classic earlier or are we going to allow our great Amer- 
ican educational system to be the s'umbling-block in collegiate work? 
These are potent questions. They are followed by “How shall the classic be 
taught?” ‘When shall the classic be taught?” Surely we need, then, to 
start the classic earlier. We need a new freshening spirit in the Latin 
class. Latin must be made natural to the boys and girls of our schools. I 
do not mean that we should allow any superficiality and dilution to come 
into our class-work in order to make the classic “interesting.” Once the 
right spirit and method take hold of us and we can begin early enough 
to take the young mind when it is most plastic to the sounds, images and 
memories of the language—then and then only will Latin be vividly “in- 
teresting.” 

The subject is much tco large for this discussion but I shall note just 
a few points. Begin two years earlier. It is the spoken language of 
the child of eleven and twelve that we as teachers are discouraged with. 
Does it seem out of place to accept the saying of Quintilian, the greatest 
of Roman teachers, who said that we take in language by ear? Give the 
American child an opportunity to learn Latin somewhat in the way 
the Roman boy of his years learned it but make it more simple for him. 
The historic background has already been covered in the course in history 
under the present condition in most of our schools. Tell him the Latin 
word, a Latin phrase and its meaning. ‘What have we done? We have 
felt satisfied with showing the word, then saying it and then expecting the 
earnest pupil to remember it. When, by imitation, the child is able to say 
the Latin phrase, have him write it. We shall not worry about it just 
now if every word is not Ciceronian. I have often wondered if Cicero too, 
sometimes lapsed in his daily talk—and there must have been a great deal 
of it. We need to give the Latin words that are English and show their 
meaning. Show the child of eleven and twelve years the Latin, old and 
new, that runs through the world of geography (Africa, Asia, America, 
Australia, Virginia and Canada) all the way to the island of Formosa. 
Saying is everything to the child of this age. With this daily usage the 
dread of Latin will disappear and the child will begin to get the Latin 
consciousness. How long shall we keep up this conversational Latin? For 
two years at least. We can pick out or make up from Terrence and 
Cicero’s letters much practice in writing easy sentences in the simple con- 
structions, avoiding all the time the periodic sentence and the finished 
works of adult literature (these were not even made for the best Roman 
boy) and keeping to thoughts and expressions within the sphere of child- 
hood. 

What a joy there would be to the child of to-day in having his teacher 
make him familiar with inscriptions on cups, sling-stones, weapons and 
other things of common life. How much more the proverb would mean 
translated. Let us help the child to read aloud selected parts of the 
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Psalter and the Gospels. All these will make a child ready, really ready 
and happy, to begin his harder task of reading the serious Latin literature 
for he is already equipped with a vocabulary that is sounding in his ears. 
He has acquired a natural habit of saying and writing simpler Latin as 
well as a large store of satisfying information. Does this all sound too 
easy? It is hard enough for the child of twelve. Where does it come 
in? Everywhere. In the beginning by selecting words according to their 
kinds and then by moving on step by step and finally arranging them clearly 
under the law of the language. When the dreaded “exceptions” occur help 
the child. Take the most simple example. We want the child to find the 
grammar inside the used and usable language instead of trying to find the 
language in the grammar. ‘We want him to learn the rules of the game by 
watching and trying the game. Then he is able to understand the game 
better by mastering the rules. All this done well, he knows how to play 
the game and just how well he will play depends mainly on himself. An- 
other question, “Where does the literature come in?” Everywhere; give 
the easier Latin stories first and as soon as it is practicable give more dif- 
ficult reading. This done we have aided the child to climb the Hill Diffi- 
culty and now he may look out with clear vision upon the broad realm of 
literature and the long perspectives of history. 

I would offer an apology here for a suggestion as to our neglect in 
teaching foreign children the history of the language of their forefathers 
and the language itself just at the age spoken of in this paper. Do we not 
owe the child this? He has grown up in our American school to hate his 
language, and why? Because he saw no glory in the race from which he 
sprung, his accent was criticized and his only model for imitation was the 
picture of some unknown warrior hung on the wall whose features were 
many times not those that wou'd solicit the love and veneration of a child. 
Let me emphasize here that our children to-day need the stories that are 
characteristic of the older Roman. The Service Bureau for Classical 
Teachers, Columbia University, will gladly supply unlimited material that 
will teach our children to-day love for law and order; a strong feeling 
for liberty; a sense of justice and love for fair dealing in general, a rev- 
erence for tradition, a pride in the race from which they came; a pride in 
the worthy achievements on the part of their ancestors, obedience to right- 
ful authority; respect for their elders; faithfulness to religious obliga- 
tions; to look on one’s duty as the paramount consideration; simplicity 
oi life; self-control and last but by no means the least, loyalty, fortitude 
and patriotism. All of us have been in error in our teaching. Too long 
have we been teaching subjects and books but not children. Let me sug- 
gest a semester course respecting the people, the civilization, language, 
literature and history of Rome. Such a course would place the child in a 
fair realization of the facts concerning the geography, history, literature, 
beliefs, customs and institutions of the language in question. Is not ma- 
terial of this kind the very ground for criticism on the part of those in the 
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secondary schoois and colleges when they say that the classical student 
comes to them without the necessary background for the language taken? 
This is true and it is also true that nearly all of the students leave both 
schools without getting this as they should. Does that clear the question 
in your mind of the best place to begin a course in Latin? 

A course of this kind is open to the criticism that it is not primarily a 
course in foreign language, but it is a course in which we give the very 
substance lacking in the courses that are offered to-day in the best of our 
secondary schools. But the emphasis is upon content values rather than 
upon form values. Let it be understood that such a course in foreign 
language be not pursued by a pupil in lieu of the prescribed courses in Eng- 
lish in the grades. The idea is that this course supplement the English 
course. This course should be given to all pupils. I doubt the justifica- 
tion for giving no credit for language unless it is pursued for two years. 
A single year’s work if properly organized and taught should yield credit 
values for all pupils. Mr. C. O. Davis, Professor in the School of Edu- 
cation at the University of Michigan, says: 


“To hold good to the standard that demands two complete years’ work 
if the subject be elected at all, tends to discourage the cautious student 
from understanding it and to encourage the inapt student to continue his 
unprofitable efforts for the sake of insuring the little credit he has already 
conditionally earned. Persistence and perseverance are assuredly qualities 
that need to be cultivated in the schools. But there is no great educational 
value in continued and continuing defeat. ‘Nothing succeeds like success’ is 
a maxim made venerable by age; but the opposite statement is equally 
true, ‘nothing fails like failure.’ Educators need to appreciate this fact and 
while they should not make irregular transition from course to course an 
easy transition, they should be careful not to penalize too heavily the child 
who for valid reasons desires to make the change.” 


Further proof this for the course spoken of in this paper. 


It is the aim in all of our grade schools to perfect the English language. 
The greatest number of complaints come to us pointed in this direction. Is 
it not worth considering the double foundation of language and thought 
that holds up our liberal education to-day? For the mass of us, a few 
people excepted, the best use of English is not attained until we know the 
source whence our mother-tongue draws its life. Nearly half of it is 
Latin. The better we know the Latin the better will we know the English. 
The modern languages are simply Latin in modern guise so the better we 
know Latin the easier it will be to master French, Spanish or Italian. It 
is the home of the forefathers of these people and largely ours as well. 
Since the World War all parts of both Americas, Australia and many 
islands of the sea have been brought into closer touch through one or more 
of these languages. Th’s proves that the one common underlying factor in 
education is Latin. We need to know it better, it needs to be made more 
simple, it needs to be part and parcel of the days in school when sound 
and imitation are vital factors in the progress of the child’s life. 
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Before closing this discussion on the acceptance of an _ introductory 
course in Latin for the grades I shall submit some constructive criticism 
to those who would exclude it from the program of the grades. 


In our course we aim to give to the child a general elementary idea of 
the language as such through the medium of comparison. Specifically we 
aim to help the child study the origin, growth, and influence of language in 
human history; to help him study the words, their history, their pre‘ixes 
and suffixes; to develop in him a feeling for the significance of phrase, 
clause and sentence structure in the expression of thought, and to help him 
make use of such fundamentals of grammar and syntax as will prove of 
valuable help in his future language work, whether it be but English or some 
foreign language. The course will be a laboratory one in which the class 
hour becomes as little as possible a recitation for prepared work, but 
shou'd have for its purpose a training in attacking new problems of vo- 
cabulary, inflection, syntax and sentence. From the very beginning vo- 
cabulary should present a problem for so‘ution and should not be given 
to the child as a list of Latin words with their English meaning for mem- 
orization. With a new Latin word the key should be found in the context, 
in English derivatives or in the related Latin words. Presenting the vo- 
cabulary with English meanings and then noticing English derivatives and 
related Latin words is the reverse of the desired process. The known 
English words will solve the unknown Latin and the known Latin will 
solve the unknown English word. The child comes to the Latin with a 
knowledge of English vocabulary which must be used in acquiring a Latin 
vocabulary. And as he acquires a Latin vocabulary it should be used to 
enlarge and enrich his English vocabulary. This section of the early study 
of introductory Latin will clear away some of the present difficulties in 
grade English. 


Furthermore, if the pupil is trained from the beginning to solve his 
Latin words with a consciousness of context much meaningless translation 
later will be eliminated. Learning vocabulary by solving through context 
derivatives or related Latin words gives power to find the meanings of 
unfamiliar words in later reading as well as a knowledge of actual words 
studied. The vocabulary as it is treated in these early years presents one 
of the greatest opportunities for linking Latin and English and is the tool 
which will be used daily. For the child the cultural value of such a study 
of vocabulary lies in his increasing realization of the debt of modern 
civilization to Rome and of the interrelation of races and the acqu’sition 
of historical information. There is not time in this paper to discuss each 
step as fully as I have tried to cover the vocabulary. Inflection and syntax 
hold their own place. The value of all reading is thought-comprehension. 
The purpose of all language is to convey thought. In order to do this 
well the Latin order must be preserved from the very first. The aim is to 
read a Latin sentence or paragraph through in Latin and know what it 
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means. This requires slow, careful reading every day. The child must 
be taught to get the thought in the Latin word order and we must help 
him to avoid the old method of hunting around for the subject, verb, etc. 
The thought must come to him without recasting the Latin into English. 
Let it be the aim of every teacher who attempts this new phase of Latin 
to give the child daily practice in the rapid reading of a great many sen- 
tences in the Latin word order without analyzing every word or group. 
Translation is the expression in adequate English of a thought already 
comprehended in Latin and must be held as such. Finally the sole pur- 
pose of translation is training in English expression. Hence by giving our 
children this work earlier in the school curriculum we have helped them to 
remedy some of the so-called evils of English expression. 


Since then, it is agreed by all educators that the present four-year sec- 
ondary school does not give adequate training in Latin and that it does 
not seem desirable to extend the school period, there is left but one al- 
ternative and that is to begin the study, as I have stated before in this paper, 
two years earlier. Then we would have a more effective course completed 
at the same age as the students are to-day who have but four years’ train- 
ing. This would give a better chance to anticipate mistakes in their use 
of both English and Latin and to prepare them for reading Latin earlier. 
By beginning two years earlier and continuing the study for two years 
longer than in the present four-year course it will be practicable to develop 
more deeply rooted habits of accuracy and thoroughness, a larger reading 
of the authors, greater facility in the reading and a broader appreciation 
of the literary and historical influence flowing from the subject. It will 
also furnish those who go on to college greater power to read college 
Latin with certainty and speed and thus the opportunity to gain a larger 
first-hand acquaintance with Latin literature. 


It follows then that there should be in the mind of every teacher of 
elementary Latin as we wish it taught in the grades an explicit conscious- 
ness of the values inherent in Latin. Furthermore the teacher should bring 
this same sense of consciousness to the pupils as far as their developing 
power will permit. Too, the child must be impressed with the interde- 
pendence of Latin and English that he may use either to solve the other. 
A known English word is to solve its Latin original and so the known 
Latin word will solve the English derivative. From the very first day of 
school the pupil’s conception of the value of Latin should be broadened 
until it corresponds as_ nearly as possible to the conception in the mind 
of the teacher. To give the child earlier in life this elementary course in 
Latin, then, is part of larger questions, the unity of our higher knowledge, 
the welfare of our race and the best training for all who can take it. 
Then indeed are we fitting the child for his place on the platform of a true 
liberal education. Can we undervalue then the great lessons of Camillus, 
Fabius, Romolus and Pompilius as they are brought to the child of twelve 
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years in the simplified Latin lines that will live forever as examples of 
reverence, loyalty, obedience and faithfulness to everyday religious obliga- 
tions. 


Rev. Hirary R. Wecer: Father Dillon in the course of his paper has of- 
fered some valuable suggestions concerning preparation in the elementary 
school for the study of Latin. Having had no actual experience in the 
teaching of Latin I do not propose to discuss the question except from the 
point of view of one who has studied the language and who during severa! 
years of contact with Catholic school organization has become partially 
acquainted with the problems of transition from the upper elementary 
grades into the high school. 

Preparation for the study of Latin is evidently included in the broader 
question of preparing the pupil for high school work generally, and it 
ought therefore to be considered relative to the entire school curriculum. 
What is said of Latin might be applied as well to history, science, art and 
other subjects, but with a differenze in emphasis proportioned to their educa- 
tional values. The question of preparation for the study of Latin, it seems 
to me, depends largely upon the importance of Latin among the high school 
subjects. 

Since secondary education has been brought within reach of the masses 
the modern high school, in accordance with the diversified needs and talents 
of boys and girls generally, has extended its functions beyond the limits 
of the original academy and has gone into the broader field of training 
for practically every walk in life. The subjects offered in the high school 
of to-day might be classified into three groups, the academic, scientific and 
occupational, each group being intended to prepare the student for his par- 
ticular aim in life. For the student who will likely attend college after the 
completion of his high school course and specialize in one of the profes- 
sions, such as law, medicine, pharmacy, the academic and scientific sub- 
jects are stressed and usually at least two years of Latin are desirable, if 
not required, for college entrance. On these grounds alone Latin has a 
utilitarian value apart from its value culturally. 

The third group of studies, the occupational subjects, which are chiefly 
of a commercial and technical nature, is intended primarily for that ma- 
jority of students who will never reach college and who must to some ex- 
tent fit themselves during their high school years for their lifework. The 
high school, particularly the public high school, is developing rapidly along 
occupational lines, for the reason, as is claimed, that it is a community in- 
stitution which must accommodate itself to the needs of all. At the 
same time the academic and scientific subjects are not entirely excluded 
from the occupational curricula because of their cultural and utilitarian 
value. No one will deny that a knowledge of history and science, for in- 
stance, is an asset to any occupation, and it is precisely these two subjects 
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—not Latin or other foreign language—that are required of the students 
preparing for shop or office work. Where the acedemic or scientific sub- 
jects must be curtailed because of occupational necessities the practice is 
to retain as much as possible of social studies and natural science and to 
offer foreign language, including Latin, as elective. 

Perhaps this practice is significant of an opinion quite general that his- 
tory and science, both cultural subjects, are more beneficial than foreign 
language to the average student in the pursuit of his lifework. I do not 
maintain that the Catholic high school is mistaken in emphasizing the im- 
portance of Latin as it still does in many instances. Nor do I contend 
that Latin will serve no utilitarian purpose for the average student. That 
a knowledge of Latin is helpful in the acquisition of other languages, that it 
contributes to a greater mastery of English, that it should have a special 
appeal to the Catholic student because it is the language of the liturgy— 
all this is true. But I do believe that if the Catholic high school by the 
requirements of the State codes is increasing its offerings in occupational 
subjects and consequently curtailing the academic and scientific, the study 
of Latin for the average student might rather be conservatively encouraged 
than emphasized. We are sacrificing to an extent the cultural element 
in education, but perhaps we are not making a mistake in permitting that 
Latin and not history or science shou!d bear the brunt of the sacrifice. 
Whether or not Catholic high schools generally will adopt this attitude re- 
mains to be seen. Still it is true that the pressure of the State codes tends 
inevitably to incline the Catholic schools in that direction. 


What effect would the adoption of such an attitude have on the study 
of Latin in the Catholic high school and the preparation for its study 
in the elementary grades? I have at hand the results of registration, re- 
cently completed in one of our combined grade and high schools where the 
work of vocational guidance is attempted by the school authorities and 
parents cooperatively. Forty-eight out of fifty eighth grade graduates 
have with much earnestness signified definite intentions. Eleven have 
chosen from the college preparatory courses which include the study of 
Latin and thirty-seven have decided on occupational courses. If we are 
permitted at all to judge the possibilities of pupils from their past records 
and present aptitudes only a few of the thirty-seven who have chosen from 
the occupational courses might carry two years or more of Latin with 
satisfactory profit. There are reasons for believing that findings of this 
kind have more than local significance and that even under careful guidance 
fewer than fifty per cent of our Catholic high school students generally 
would include Latin in their course of studies. In that event a prepara- 
tion in the elementary grades for the study of Latin as such would not be 
directly beneficial to the majority of students and it should not, therefore, 
be given a prescribed place in the elementary curriculum. 


A preparation of an informal kind, however, such as that recommended 
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and explained by Father Dillon, can be given, as he states, “with perfect 
ease and without distraction from present studies.” The skillful teacher 
aims and manages to keep her classes interesting. She draws illustrative 
materials from various sources, from the past and from the present. She 
holds out to the pupils a future promise in the studies they are here and 
now pursuing. The teacher in the sixth and seventh and eighth grades 
is dealing with children whose minds are beginning to broaden and whose 
interests are widening. She has it within her power to direct those inter- 
ests culturally, to create a taste for classical and scientific knowledge, in 
short to prepare the pupils to take up cultural subjects with understanding 
and sympathy. The purpose ‘need not be to emphasize Latin as the ob- 
jective. Preparation is being made for the study of cultural subjects gen- 
erally and Latin is included. All the pupils are directly benefited. 

The suggestions made by Father Dillon might well be brought to the 
attention of every teacher in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades and 
applied to all the cultural branches taught in the high school. The teacher 
who realizes that the educative process is gradual and continuous, that 
the work of each year branches out from the past and carries over into 
the future, will become acquainted not only with the pupils’ past accom- 
plishments but also with the work still ahead. The eighth grade teacher 
in particular will familiarize herself with the nature of the studies offered 
in the high school and their relative importance. She knows that all the 
pupils will take at least a year of general or special science, that all will 
have to make a maturer study of history, that some will take foreign lJan- 
guage, others, art, and still others, commercial or technical subjects; and 
she feels that without previous preparation the transition into these more 
advanced studies, especially the cultural subjects, will be entirely too ab- 
rupt. She has for ready reference bits of practical information relating to 
the content of physical science, choice readings from ancient and modern 
history, striking allusions to the Latin and Romance literatures, all of which 
might be utilized to enrich present studies and build up a cultural back- 
ground for the future. 
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THE CATHOLIC SCHOOLS OF TOMORROW 


BROTHER EDWARD, F. S. C., MANHATTAN COLLEGE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Education is a preparation for complete living, and while the 
end never changes, the means and methods employed must vary 
with changing times and conditions. The view of life of the 
ancients in the cradle-lands of civilization, the social strata of 
these peoples, the ideals of Greece and Rome and of nations gen- 
erally prior to the Christian era, the long succession of States 
under various religious, economic, and political conditions—all 
called for or brought forth views and practices of what constituted 
a proper system of training to enable individuals to fit into the 
life of their time. The history of education through the ages is 
in general a history of progress, and the thoughtful of the present 
day, keeping this in mind, interested in the progress of the race, 
are constantly looking for opportunities of betterment in a chang- 
ing environment. . 

Much can be learned, it is needless to say, from the history 
of past educational endeavor, much can be learned by Americans 
from the pedagogical ideas and theories of the older nations of 
the world, much can be gotten by Catholics in America from the 
so-called non-sectarian or public school system, but we have our 
own peculiar problems to solve, and it is the purpose of this 
paper to state some of the problems and forecast some of the 
changes that our successors in the United States will see within 
the next decade. 

Ours is a democratic State in which all should share in the 
responsibilities of government if the State is to survive. In order 
to share fully each should be fitted by character, knowledge, and 
education to give aid, to render service, and to accept the burdens 
that may be imposed. Education, then, with us must be universal 
and of such a character that during the first ten or twelve years 
of school all will have equal opportunity, there will be no fitting 
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of groups into moulds tending to set up social classes, but all will 
have equal chance to develop until fair maturity and be ready to 
choose with some wisdom the occupation or profession in accord 
with taste and tested intelligence. A recent writer-on education 
has said: 


“We have been concerned with the more fundamental changes 
in education, with the awakening of the schools to a realization of 
the fact that their work ought to prepare children for the life they 
are going to lead in the world. The pupils who will pass this life 
in intellectual pursuits and who get the necessary training for 
the practical side of their lives from their home environment are 
such a small factor numerically that the schcols are not acting 
wisely in shaping all their work for them. 

“The conventional type of education which trains children to 
docility and obedience to the careful performance of imposed tasks 
because they are imposed, regardless of where they lead, is suited 
to an autocratic society. These are the traits needed in a State 
where there is one head to care for and plan for the lives and 
institutions of the people. But in a democracy they interfere with 
the successful conduct of society and government. Our famous 
definition of a democracy as ‘government of the people, for the 
people, and by the people’ gives perhaps the best clew to what is 
involved in a democratic society. Responsibility for the conduct 
of society and government rests on every member of society. 
Therefore everyone must receive a training that will enable him 
to meet this responsibility, giving him just ideas of the condition 
and needs of the people collectively, and developing those qualities 
which will ensure his doing a fair share of the work of 
government.” 


Throughout the country, wise minds have been working over 
the problems of change and improvement, now groping, now 
visioning, and occasionally hitting on a scheme of substantial 
advance. Sometimes they have been led into by-paths and have 
occasioned the cry of “fads.” In the great cities, in some indus- 
trial communities, sometimes in small, remote, out-of-the-way 
places, plans have been made and tried, and from them has resulted 
greater interest in learning and culture, improved material condi- 
tions, and zest for real advancement, a better understanding of 
one’s duties and an enrichment of life. 


Some questions of educational policy and practice are common 
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to both public and private schools, and some are peculiarly our 
own. Improvement of the curriculum to avoid waste, correlation 
to get the most with the least expenditure, the length of the school- 
day and school year, the use of the school plant and the establishing 
of contact between the purely intellectual and that which is more 
practical, the formation of sensible and reasonable relations 
between school and home, teacher and parent, these are matters 
of study and concern on the part of all educators, and any one 
of years and experience can testify to a steady forward advance. 

One of these, it seems to me, calls for special comment, and 
this is the question of the length of the schoolday and school 
year so as to cut down if possible some of the pre-college years. 
Our American life is so complex, our activity and intensity and 
the varieties in climate so great that any considerable lengthening 
of the school year would interfere sadly with the habits and the 
recreations of great numbers and perhaps take from many others 
opportunities for earning that are not undesirable. Again, our 
Catholic schools are taught by religious workers whose rule of 
life is such that they could not give to the work of the classes 
much more time than they now give without breaking in on the 
time required for religious duties, intellectual and professional 
advancement, and needed and healthful recreation. So it would 
seem that if time is to be saved it must be saved in some other 
way, probably through a further pruning of the content of the 
traditional studies and a wise correlation of the subjects, so that 
in a sense we may make a start to have “two blades of grass grow 
where one grew before.” 

Education is growing in cost by leaps and bounds, some of it 
unnecessary, but much of it a legitimate result of the increasing 
expenditures in other phases of life. The constant demand for 
better scholarship and more advanced and improved professional 
training necessitate on the part of the public schools higher 
salaries, better equipment, and much more of many things that 
mean money. It is true that our Catholic schools can operate more 
cheaply than the public schools, owing mainly to what has been 
called the “endowment of consecrated men and women,” but even 
our schools must face the prospect of higher expense if they 
hope to compare in general results with other schools. 
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The Catholic school of tomorrow will as all common schools 
be less bookish than they are to-day and this may mean more out- 
lay as well as reorganization of present methods. Not enough is 
done in schools just now to serve the instinct of activity in every 
child, to enable him through the senses, through play, through 
making things for his use, to learn the thousand and one things 
that cannot be learned in any real way from books. The school 
buildings usually erected at great cost must come to be utilized to 
greater advantage and for many more hours a day than at present, 
not only by the regular pupils of the school, but by the members 
of the parish or community centre. Many localities have worked 
out plans for mental, physical, cultural and moral improvement 
through the use of the school plant as assembly places for social, 
civic, or dramatic study, and as a recreational opportunity, but 
there is room for a great deal more of such activity for all schools. 

Again, to keep pace with the progress of others, to have our 
pupils lose nothing because of their attendance in our schools, 
plans must be made to connect the pupil’s classwork with the 
practical life into which he must enter sooner or later—the life of 
manufacture, agriculture, and commerce, as well as that ideal life 
of acquaintance with nature that should mean so much for all 
of us. This may mean establishing contacts through the schools 
and making a rearrangement of schedules so that Catholic pupils 
may not be handicapped any more than need be. 

These are some of the ideas and practices engaging the thoughts 
and labors of the foremost educators of the day, and so far as 
we can see, for the present and the immediate future they are real 
forward steps. For our Catholic schools, however, there are 
other movements that mean vastly more for their future success 
and improvement than anything that has been discussed previously 
in this short paper. In education, we are getting away from the 
parochial system and building up a system based on community 
or diocesan units. At present there is real enthusiasm and decided 
action in the foundation of diocesan high schools, spacious, well- 
equipped, well-conducted and worthy of a place alongside any 
schools of similar grade. They are rapidly taking the place of 
the small parish high schools that served their day and generation 
pretty well, but in most cases cannot now in any reasonable way 
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hold their own against any organized, well-financed, well-taught, 
well-conducted central academy or high school. The future may 
see the diocesan high school idea extended to rural sections where 
it will be a real boon to Catholic life. 


More auspicious even for our schools of tomorrow is the wide- 
spread interest on the part of all connected with Catholic 
education to improve the personnel of teachers and administrators. 
Sisters and Brothers of all congregations are evincing ‘an interest 
in their own intellectual and professional improvement, greater 
perhaps than ever before. They seek, often at the price of ex- 
hausting labor, to get all possible to fit them for the tasks they see 
before them. Community courses that utilize almost all leisure 
time, summer courses, extension courses, are followed with eager- 
ness, The Catholic colleges have opened their doors generously 
to those seeking help and have given the sanction of their highest 
degrees to hundreds of those students whose work not only 
merited recognition but has often been of the highest type 
of scholarship. This attendance of members of the various 
communities at the centres of learning, with its class and lecture 
contact, with its exhibition of abilities or limitations, makes for 
largeness and broadness of view, works for better understanding 
and finer toleration, a mutual respect and a delightful spirit of 
religious cameraderie that had no field for cultivation in the past. 
Contact with lay teachers interested in a similar way with the 
religious will work for less narrowness and self-sufficiency and 
will often be a source of much inspiration. 


The results are not to be measured merely by the work of 
those taking advanced courses in Catholic colleges or even more 
advanced and technical work elsewhere, but rather by the helpful- 
ness that the very well trained carry with them to their communi- 
ties and the spirit of study that their example engenders among 
their co-workers, a spirit that they foster through their own labors 
as directors of studies, or as teachers of the younger, or as writers 
in increasingly large numbers on educational or scholarly topics, in 
ie growing and improving magazines devoted exclusively to edu- 
cation or carrying departments devoted to it. 

Not the least of the hopes for the future of the schools will 
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result from the professional preparation and training of the clergy 
who under the designation of the Bishops are administrative 
officers as superintendents of schools in most of the dioceses of 
our country at the present time. Building on a thorough general 
philosophical and theological education a further structure of 
pedagogical science, they serve as guides to direct the way, to 
warn of dangers, and make sure of a goal that means success. 


The reason for the foundation of our system of Catholic educa- 
tion is to be found in our conviction that morality is inseparably 
associated with religion, or in other words, that religion is the 
basis of morality. So the Catholic schools of tomorrow would 
fall short of their mission did they not, in keeping with real 
progress in other directions, make a real step forward in the 
teaching of religion. Who can doubt that the zeal exhibited in 
the past, enlightened by the wisdom and learning of the present, 
will not produce a generation of God-fearing, devoted sons and 
daughters of Holy Mother Church? 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. Jos. F. BarsiAN: The writer of this paper has outlined a few 
definite policies with regard to Catholic education and in a clear and a con- 
cise manner he has called our attention to some of the things which we must 
consider in order to do real service to the vast numbers of children who are 
and should be educated under Catholic auspices. To prepare the child for 
a useful life in the kingdom of God, for a life of service in our country 
and to lead his soul to God by means of this life,—that is the objective of 
our system of education. The reason for the existence of our Catholic 
school system is to give an education of the heart and mind. The keynote 
of this conference is the teaching of religion by which we endeavor to give 
the child that knowledge and education which make him ready to give aid, 
to render service and to accept the burdens of life that may be imposed. 

One of the many changes that we note in the progress of education is 
the elimination of waste in the curriculum. Subjects should be correlated 
so as to eliminate waste of time and effort. In some cities it has been 
shown that through the elimination of waste of time on subjects that have 
no place in the grade school curriculum it is possible to complete the grade 
work in seven years. In many instances one finds where scholarships are 
awarded for high schools on the basis of competitive examinations that 
almost the entire year is spent in drilling in those subjects in which pupils 
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are to be examined. The lack of interest in school work during the last 
year of grade work is often due to the many repetitions of the work done in 
previous grades. 

Brother Edward comments correctly on the inadvisability of length- 
ening the school year. The school year of 36 or 38 weeks is sufficient to 
do the ordinary work. The tendency of the public school system in our 
larger cities to conduct school throughout the year, giving the child the 
privilege to attend three of the four terms, is advantageous and economical 
in the public school system whose teachers have not religious duties as 
our Sisters have. The intellectual and professional advancement of our 
Sisters must also be considered for in the improvement of all educational 
systems the professional advancement of every teacher is essential. This 
we can readily see in the splendid efforts made among all our Sisters in 
the various summer schools and in their extension work performed 
throughout the year wherever opportunity has been offered them. The 
success of our educational effort is due to a great extent to the spirit of 
sacrifice in our teachers, always willing to acquire more knowledge so as 
to improve their teaching ability. One of the problems we have not met suf- 
ficiently and one that we must meet in the future is the problem of the 
handicapped and backward child. It is easy enough to say that such chil- 
dren should be sent to an institution. Our aim should be to make the 
handicapped child a useful citizen. Every city school has its problem 
children and yet we have not done what we could do for them, that is, to 
provide a special class for this type of child. 

Another problem which we as Catholic educators must solve is the re- 
ligious education of the Catholic children who by some unfortunate circum- 
stances or by lack of room in our Catholic schools are forced to seek 
their education elsewhere. Our field of religious education seems to have 
narrowed itself down to the education of those who attend our schools, 
and yet if we wish to do our duty as educators commissioned by Christ 
in the words, “Go ye therefore and teach all nations, teach them to ob- 
serve all the things I have commanded you,” we must devise some means to 
reach these children. This can be done by conducting classes after school 
hours or during vacation months. 

The future of our Catholic schools depends entirely upon the zeal and 
the interest of every Catholic educator in his work in Catholic education. 
New problems must be met, newer methods must be devised and used to 
meet these conditions. Constructive work must be done in all our schools. 
In this we ought to be leaders and not mere imitators. With the vast num- 
ber of men and women devoting their lives to the cause of Catholic educa- 
tion on account of their divine calling to this work we ought to be able to 
establish a sane and safe policy of Catholic education and to maintain 
a system of education that will always be an honor to God and country. 











SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION 


PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE VALUE OF THE ENGLISH COURSE 





REV. HENRY M. HALD, PH. D., ASSOCIATE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


One feels apologetic in offering for discussion such a seemingly 
trite topic as that of English. There is no subject in the cur- 
riculum of our schools that has been more dissected and wrangled 
over, but it is with no excusing frame of mind that the following 
paragraphs are given, for with the exception of religion there is 
no field of training so interesting to the Catholic educator as that 
of his mother tongue. It holds a cherished place in courses of 
study — and rightfully so for it plays a most important role in 
our lives. We start its use with our infantile lispings and 
throughout the succeeding years it is largely the cause of our 
success or failure. We are judged by the way we talk, the ease 
with which we write, and the knowledge which we have gleaned 
from our reading. Our familiarity with language brings the 
danger of breeding a neglect for its serious study; and even 
otherwise well balanced educators, alas, fall occasionally into 
the heresy that any well trained person can teach it. It has often 
been asserted that English is the most difficult subject to teach. 
Specialists in other branches may take issue with this statement, 
but certainly the wide field it presents, its nebulous content, and 
the uncertain and individual methods of handling the materials 
offered, have made it the despair of many otherwise successful 
teachers. Since its difficulties are so many, discussions are al- 
ways in order for they help te clarify the issues and focus at- 
tention on the objectives to be attacked. 
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No one can gainsay that considered historically English is a 
most important part of the curriculum. Speech is not a dead 
thing. It is used by everyone. It is living and ever developing 
or degenerating; historical events influence it tremendously and 
it leaves its reciprocal impress upon the affairs of nations. Wit- 
ness the attempt of conquerors to eradicate the national spirit 
of a vanquished people by prohibiting them the use of their lan- 
guage. The histories of England, Ireland, Poland, and of our own 
United States would be much different to-day had not the 
language problems been solved as they were. Our local tasks 
of assimilating alien groups are being gradually met and suc- 
cessfully completed by the considerate teaching of English. Nor 
is it necessary to justify its honored place in the course by em- 
phasizing the cultural advantages that accrue from its study. 
It unlocks the gates of literature— and such a literature! He 
who wanders through its enchanted groves never lacks inter- 
esting company, though friends may fail and age dull the edge 
of sociability. The reader conjures up the spirits of the mighty 
from their books, converses with them at will, and encourages 
them to yield him knowledge and pleasure. Their sweet but 
potent influence pervades his life, mellows and corrects his judg- 
ments, feeds him with wisdom, and brings him a calm happi- 
ness. It is thus that the study of language gives the student a 
cultural background which has its value in social and intellectual 
life. 

In this materialistic age we are wont to look at the practical 
value of every subject in the curriculum. We have been turning 
away from the old traditional subjects towards those that will be 
of immediate use in a matter of fact world. Surely English 
needs no defense on this score. One would feel foolhardy in 
attempting to write an apologia for its place of prominence in the 
school. It is like a self-evident proposition, so simple that it is 
almost intuitive, so obvious that explanation becomes superfluous. 
Its use in the daily transactions of business, in the familiar speech 
of the ‘home, in the amenities of social life, makes its position in 
a course of study preeminent and without serious competition. 


Its efficient teaching, then, becomes a matter of prime impor- 
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tance; and for those charged with the administration of schools 
the problem resolves itself into the formulation of general aims, 
the material to be covered, and encouragement of the best 
methods of instruction. Stated in the widest terms, the general 
aims of English study are correct, clear, and vigorous speech, the 
development of a writing ability so that the student may express 
his thoughts clearly and with facility, and the development of a 
taste for the best in literature so that in after years he may turn 
to books for knowledge, and pleasant, helpful companionship. 


Without doubt the speech aim is the most important because 
the most necessary and practical, and underlying its study there 
must be a fundamental acquaintance with the grammatical struc- 
ture of language. It has been the custom in late years to diminish 
the claims of grammar for recognition with the result that com- 
plaints have been heard that pupils know nothing of the correct 
forms of speech and are ill-prepared to approach the study of 
other languages. It is a wholesome sign, we think, to see the 
return of a reasonable amount of grammar to the elementary 
course with the introduction of historical grammar in the sec- 
ondary school curriculum. Its study improves diction and cul- 
tivates a mental discipline that is helpful in speech and in other 
studies. We do not believe in stressing grammar in such a way 
that it makes language study hateful. Some teachers are pe- 
dantic and dogmatic, forgetful of the arbitrary and free nature 
of speech. English has never been logical in its forms. Popular 
speech always comes first, and a long time afterward the gram- 
marian appears. It is his duty to distinguish root, trunk, branch, 
and flowers in its luxuriant growth. Some years ago Dean 
Trench published a book called The Queen’s English wherein he 
defends to some extent the errancies of popular usage against 
the meticulous charges of grammarians, and much of the bad 
grammar cited by him has since been recognized as good diction. 
As we type these lines a news article carries the information that 
an Anglo-American committee has been formed to establish 
definite rulings to control usage. George Bernard Shaw’s com- 
ment is interesting. The language, he says, is dying in England 
from exhaustion and in America from indigestion. We wish 
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the committee success in its endeavors but our hopes are not 
sanguine. Our position between the Scylla of rigid formalism 
and the Charybdis of linguistic licence should follow the age- 
old maxim, “in medio stat virtus.’ Let us not have too much 
grammar, nor too little, but a moderate amount suited to the 
needs of the pupil and sufficient for the realization of the general 
aims of language study. But let that which we have be related 
to life, and let the practical value of the study be impressed upon 
the youthful mind. Much of the disgust with grammar study 
has been bred of the methods of teaching it. It has been given 
in deductive fashion, without much elasticity, and with little con- 
tact with the experiences of life. 


One hesitates to write about writing. The canons of taste are 
largely individual and what one considers a piece of good com- 
position is condemned by another as trash. We cannot train 
our pupils to be Macaulays — let the later years take care of that 
when experience and practice have matured the stilted endeavors 
of school — but we can train our pupils to be themselves. Oral 
composition is a great help, and a definite place should be found 
for it in the course. It develops confidence in expression and 
promotes facility in diction. It is noticeable that in schools where 
oral work is carried on consistently through the grades, the teach- 
ing of written composition is comparatively easy. While our 
general aim is clear and facile expression, the needs of Church 
and State for gifted writers should not be forgotten. They must 
be encouraged and to some extent developed by the school. 
There is no royal road to success in writing. The old advice to 
write, write, and then write some more, is as valid to-day as 
ever, and though it counsels drudgery, it is the only way. An 
ingenious inventor who died recently once wrote a book on the 
writing of poetry wherein, true to his scientific training, he laid 
down very definite rules for the composition of verse. In pe- 
rusing its pages we were struck by the cold mechanical view he 
had of the subject. Indeed, he asserted that following his rules, 
good poetry could be written by handling words much as a 
bricklayer arranges his bricks. Would that someone would 
give us a set of such infallible rules to turn our pupils —and 
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ourselves — into writers. Alas, I fear the rules will never be 
found, and meantime hoping for their discovery, we must travel 
along the same old laborious road upon which so many others 
have trod. 

We need writers. And by that “we”, is meant especially the 
Church. We are just awakening to our intellectual power. At- 
tacks on doctrine and practice, historical calumnies and mis- 
representations of our position, appear frequently in the press; 
the best way to meet the attack is not in sullen silence, as has 
been done too often, but in well written, even tempered, dignified 
replies. We need publicists of writing ability. Chesterton, 
Belloc, Gillis, Scott, and Walsh are doing splendid work. But 
what are these among so many? May we not direct the generous 
energies of our high school and college youth to this field where 
so many attacks are met and so many victories gained? 


Of all the subdivisions of the broad subject of English, none 
is so easy and’so pleasant to teach and at the same time so difficult 
and so fraught with pitfalls as that of literature. This seeming 
paradox shall not be explained, but it shall be left to the exper- 
ienced to subscribe to its truth. Our chief purpose in specifying 
it a generous place in the course is the development of a taste 
for reading. There are some who cry out against “teaching” 
for taste. The taste is inborn, natural, they say ; experience, how- 
ever, shows that it is acquired. Father Faber while not denying 
that it can be acquired says that it is “almost a grace.” 


Our discussion must of necessity be narrowed to one point of 
especial interest in this wide field, and we must confine ourselves 
to commenting upon the importance of literature as an aid in 
religious formation and the development of a taste for reading 
Catholic works. Books have been a powerful agency for instill- 
ing noble ideals, implanting truth, and stirring emotion. Great 
literature influences not only the intellect but also the will; and 
since reading has this effect it becomes of paramount importance 
that we bring our students into acquaintance with the best works. 
It was Cardinal Newman who drew our attention to the benefits 
and dangers to faith and morals that result from love of liter- 
erature. He reiterated what was said by St. Basil centuries be- 
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fore in warning the youth of his day against the pagan literary 
beauties of the Greeks. Our English literary heritage has been 
Protestant, and therein lies the danger. We make our students 
acquainted with men— mostly unbelievers, some infidels, whose 
norms of conduct are not ours and whose points of view are at 
variance with historic Christianity. “If the interposition of the 
Church is necessary in the schools of science,” writes Newman, 
“still more imperatively is it demanded in that other main con- 
stituent portion of the subject-matter of a liberal education — 
literature.” Many authors of English classics have been filled 
with an animus against things Catholic and they do serious harm 
to youthful readers whose judgments have not been maturely 
formed. What impressions can be gained from reading such 
works as Dicken’s A Child’s History of England and Mark 
Twain’s Innocents Abroad? And some better known works are 
more harmful. 


For our purpose as educators intent upon giving a sound Eng- 
lish training side by side with religious instruction, Catholic 
literature offers a practical solution to our needs. Courses of 
study should not be so exclusive as to include the titles of Catholic 
works alone. An injustice would be done students by giving 
them a wrong perspective of the field of literature. But we 
should break down the conspiracy — unconscious though it may 
be —that minimizes the work of Catholics and excludes them 
from secular courses of study as too religious in content. It is 
our duty to introduce the pupils of our various types of schools 
to the flaming and mystical Crashaw, the fervent outpourings of 
Southwell, the magnificent diction of Francis Thompson, the 
rich, almost decadent lines of Ernest Dowson, the chaste, perfect 
prose of Newman, the splendid apologetics of Brownson, and the 
beautiful essays of Spalding and Brother Azarias. Nor must we 
forget to draw their attention to the works of the Meynells, 
Agnes Repplier, Katherine Bregy, Louise Imogen Guiney, Father 
Tabb, Miss Proctor, Father Blunt, the martyred Plunkett, Denis 
McCarthy —to the interesting poems of Tom Daly, many of 
them in fine dialect, and the appealing prose and poetry of Joyce 
Kilmer, redolent of a living faith. One fears to go on with the 
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list lest he forgets a favorite, but these with many more find an 
honored place in the various Catholic anthologies published by 
Kilmer, Maynard, Carver, and Shane Leslie, and their works 
have been discussed citically and appreciatively by Katherine 
Bregy and George Shuster. 


All good literature can be found useful for instilling noble 
ideals in the heart of youth, for all good literature in order to be 
good must lift the soul to higher things. Many non-Catholic 
authors are filled with opportunities of spiritual service. Some 
one it was who said that all great literature is religious literature. 
Was it not Scott who drew the attention of Protestant England 
to the beauties of an older day when the country was called 
“Mary’s Dowry”? And even dour old Milton whose Puritan 
organ tones have been considered the very apogee of Protestant 
poetry, brings to mind the old Cathedrals which a still older faith 
reared, filled with the incense of worship and the happy people 
of a warmer creed. Shakespeare who was at least a Catholic in 
spirit affords the teacher many occasions for spiritual lessons. 
One of our most valuable authors is Tennyson. Save for a few 
passages, his Jdylls of the King is almost wholly Catholic. The 
lines are filled with the symbolism of the Ages of Faith as 
Condé Pallen has well shown in his little book on the interpre- 
tation of the poems. 

One might continue the discussion of the value of the English 
course indefinitely. The subject is broad and interesting, and the 
temptation strong to open to the gaze vistas untouched in the 
preceding paragraphs — but there must be a conclusion even 
though our treatment has been that of the sciolist who rushes 
from point to point without developing any thought sufficiently. 
Our aim has been to focus attention on a most important subject 
and the field covered by it. The general purposes of its study 
in school have been lightly touched upon. A few observations 
have been made without any thought of throwing new light upon 
a very old topic. The connection between religion and English 
has been shown and a few possible correlations indicated. 
Nothing said, of course, has been new; the saying of the wise 
man who inveighed against the vanity of all things is especially 
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applicable here. The subject is trite, but its very triteness makes 
its discussion important lest familiarity breed neglect. Our pur- 
pose will have been served if interest has been stimulated and 
your aid still further enlisted in making English serve more 
effectively the noble work of our schools. 











VALUE TO THE SCHOOL OF SCOUTS AND 
SIMILAR ORGANIZATIONS 


REVEREND JOHN M. COOPER, S. T. D., PH. D., ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 
OF SOCIOLOGY, CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The present paper aims to cover, not the whole broad field of 
the place of play and extra-curricular activities in the school pro- 
gram, but only a corner of the field. It, moreover, leaves aside 
the work of the scores of big community clubs that make up the 
Boys’ Club Federation. It deals only with such national organ- 
izations at work with the gang-age boy and girl as the Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, and so forth, and deals with these only in their rela- 
tion to the school. Finally, in order further to simplify our task 
we shall give almost exclusive attention to the value of such or- 
ganizations to the school in the matter of character-training or 
moral education. 


A boy or girl may play alone or with a chum or as one of a 
loose amorphous play group or as a member of an organized gang 
or set. There is a marked tendency among our American boys 
and girls between ten or twelve and fifteen or sixteen years of age 
to spend the greater part of their leisure time with their gang or 
set. Club work, as distinct from other types of organized or 
supervised play, is an outgrowth of the gang and set. The gang 
or set as contrasted with the loose play group has certain very 
characteristic features of its own. It is distinctly a one-sex affair, 
the boys’ group being usually called the gang, the girls’ group the 
set. The members commonly range in age from about ten or 
twelve years to fifteen or sixteen, though the ganging urge does 
not necessarily die out at the latter age. The number of members 
in the gang or set varies much, with, however, an average of about 
eight. The gang and set are more or less exclusive; not every 
one is welcomed to membership. The members hang together and 
are deeply loyal to one another and to the group. They recognize 
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one of their number as the leader, although leadership may shift 
or spread to two or more. 


Our several surveys seem to show pretty clearly that the set 
is as widespread and deep-rooted among girls as is the gang 
among boys. Except for a few minor differences in the attitude 
of members toward the leader the set shows quite the same pattern 
in its internal structure as does the gang. Almost the only major 
difference is in the respective activities, the gang going in more for 
physical and athletic activities, the set going in more for social 
activities. The play group is a seemingly universal juvenile social 
phenomenon but the gang and set are of very limited distribu- 
tion. They appear to arise and thrive chiefly or only where play 
has ceased to be home-centered and where the home itself has 
to some degree disintegrated. The American gang and set would 
seem then to be in part at least by-products of that partial break- 
down of the home that has come about as a result of the modern 
industrial revolution. 


The gang has been given a bad name. This is because most gang 
studies have dealt with the predatory lawbreaking gangs such as 
are described by Puffer and more recently by Thrasher. In 
reality, the garden variety gang has both good and bad features. 
It may at times carry on predatory activities and it may and does 
often suffer a seachange into the predatory type. And normally 
there obtains in it a double ethical code, one code toward gang 
fellows, another or no code toward outsiders. Then, too, idle 
ganging and an impoverished activity program may readily lead 
the members into unwholesome ways. But on the other hand the 
gang and set help to instill some very desirable moral ideals, such, 
for instance, as generosity, unselfish teamwork, fairness and jus- 
tice, self-control, consideration for the needs and rights of others. 
No other type of play does this so well. In the normal gang or 
set there are apt to be some mischief-making features but prob- 
ably the good results far outweigh the evil ones. In any case the 
gang and set are with us. There is no chance of uprooting them. 
Our hope lies in educating them, and far-reaching educational pos- 
sibilities are found in them. 


The club under adult coaching is a gang made over, a sort of 
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sublimated or domesticated gang. It is built upon and out of the 
already thriving gang or ganging tendencies, and usually pre- 
serves the internal structure pattern of the gang. The club tries 
through repression or substitution or sublimation to weed out 
what is undesirable in the gang and to keep and cultivate what is 
worth while and of good repute therein. Making over the gang 
into a club naturally calls for a certain measure of adult coaching 
and leadership. In injecting a little adult leadership into juve- 
nile gang play the club movement is merely trying to bring back 
into the leisure time occupations of the boy and girl a bit of the 
adult leadership and supervision that had been in evidence from 
time immemorial until with the onset of the industrial revolution 
parents began to give up being the leaders and coaches and super- 
visors of the play of their own children. 


The chief active national organizations dealing with the gang- 
age boy and girl are the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, the Camp- 
fire Girls, the Woodcraft Leagues for Boys and for Girls, and 
the Government Rural Clubs. The two chief organizations under 
religious auspices are the Catholic Boys’ Brigade and the Girl 
Reserves of the Y. W. For the purpose of illustration and for 
this purpose only we shall in the following three paragraphs refer 
to the Boy Scouts as being more or less typical and as being in 
many respects one of the more highly developed. The structure 
pattern of the Scouts is modeled upon that of the gang. The 
lower age limit is twelve years and while there is no set upper age 
limit, most scouts give up their membership before they are six- 
teen. The scout unit, the troop, is usually divided into smaller 
units or patrols of eight members each. Each patrol has its own 
boy leader while an adult scoutmaster assumes the general coach- 
ing and supervision of the whole troop. The loose gang code has 
in scouting been both trimmed and added to until it has become 
the broader scout law with its twelve clear-cut ideals: trust- 
worthiness, loyalty, helpfulness, friendliness, courtesy, kind- 
ness, obedience, cheerfulness, thriftiness, courage, cleanness, and 
reverence. The ideals of this code are in turn locked together and 
given a motive and driving force in the scout promise: “On my 
honor I will do my best to do my duty to God and my country and 
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to obey the scout law; to help other people at all times; to keep 
myself physically strong, mentally awake and morally straight.” 

The scout activities are largely of a physical or athletic type, 
thus holding true to the actual prevailing trends within the spon- 
taneous gang. But the gang program is not only purified but also 
enormously enriched, and many intellectual, manual, vocational, 
social, and aesthetic activities have been superadded. Moreover, an 
elaborate use is made of badge, sign, symbolism, uniform and 
other devices to win and hold the boy,—an elaborate use that is in 
line with the historical pedagogical practice of the Church herself. 
Both in structure pattern and in activities the clues are taken from 
the structure pattern and activities of the gang with the necessary 
weeding, lopping, and planting called for by the character-train- 
ing objective of the scout program. This program of moral edu- 
cation is carried through under the impulsion of and in associa- 
tion with strong play interests. 

So much for the club and its relation on the one hand to the 
gang and on the other to moral training. We may now pass on 
to consider the stake the school may have in the club movement, 
particularly the stake our Catholic school system may have. 


THE CLUB AND THE SCHOOL 


The school cannot hope to take over the whole leisure time 
coaching of the boy and girl or even the whole gang problem, but 
the school cannot afford to be entirely indifferent to either. For, in 
the first place, the boy and girl are in school during their school 
years less than one-twelfth of their time, averaging for the year 
and for the country at large. They are out of school the other 
eleven-twelfths. School children are at leisure, as our various 
surveys show, about four-twelfths of their time and at the gang 
age they tend to spend the greater part or almost all of their free 
time with their gang or set. Undirected gang life may and often 
does bring to naught all that has been so conscientiously driven 
home by the school. The odds against the school, so far as the 
time element is concerned, are four to one. 


In the second place, with the partial breakdown of the home as 
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the moral educator par excellence, other agencies have each to 
take up a share of the child’s moral training. Nothing should be 
done to make things easier for the parent who shirks. But the 
breakdown of the home has not been brought to pass through 
parental shirking. It has come about through industrial and 
social conditions over which the most earnest and painstaking 
parents have little or no control. Among the agencies that are 
being called upon to take over some of the shifting and waning 
opportunities of the parent, the school can reasonably be ex- 
pected to undertake its fair share. The efforts it puts forth to do 
so will on the other hand be more than repaid. Some of the re- 
payment will come along the following three lines. 


VALUES OF CLUB WORK TO THE SCHOOL 


1. In our plan of Catholic moral and religious education we 
tell our children how to pray and we teach them their prayers and 
devotions in the classroom. But we do not stop at this. We fol- 
low up instruction with practice training at school in the habits 
of prayer and devotion. In this sense we have traditionally used 
a project method long centuries before this original home method 
of teaching and training was re-vamped for school use. We also 
have our school children learn in minute detail what is morally 
right and what is morally wrong. But unfortunately we have 
only limited chances to follow up this moral instruction with prac- 
tice training in moral habits. Something of course can be done 
within the school walls and during school hours, but the scholastic 
atmosphere and the relatively small range of life-situations of the 
school are a serious handicap to satisfactory and adequate prac- 
tice-training in moral habits. 


Extra-curricular activities in general and such club work as 
scouting in particular furnish wide opportunities for training in 
moral habits, for grafting onto the child’s life the moral ideals 
he learns about in the classroom, and for doing so under the most 
promising pedagogical conditions. The play or club activities 
give rise to more varied life situations than does the classroom. 
They are commonly more spontaneous. They are nearer to the 
child’s native interests. They are surcharged with highly satisfy- 
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ing emotional elements. Most of our moral projects and project 
methods to date are somewhat artificial and forced. They lack 
spontaneity. In most of them too there is a masked but very real 
background of make-believe. Gang-club activities like scouting 
give to the school a wealth of “natural” projects or practice situa- 
tions for moral training and thus help appreciably to shore up our 
Catholic system of moral training at what most Catholic educa- 
tors are agreed is its weakest point. 


2. The traditional home has educated the young morally 
through the medium of work and play activities either shared in 
common by parents and children or else carried out under condi- 
tions of physical togetherness of parents and children. Coached 
or supervised play is no new thing under the sun. It is as old as 
the family itself. Parents have always shared or supervised their 
children’s leisure time occupations. And what is more such 
shared or supervised play activities have been as much the me- 
dium or occasion of moral training by parents as has been shared 
or supervised work on the one hand or formal home instruction 
and exhortation on the other. Inasmuch as the school stands to 
to the child in loco parentis, should not the school, so far as is 
possible under its limitations of personnel and finance, make gen- 
erous use of the play medium of moral education that has from 
the earliest days been tried by the home and, weighed in the bal- 
ance of experience, not found wanting? 

3. God our Father’s method of training us His children reli- 
giously and morally includes the plan of close association of pray- 
ing and playing. He has set aside one full day out of each seven 
for this joint purpose. The Catholic Church has steadfastly up- 
held this humane and pedagogically invaluable practice by her 
liberal attitude towards Sunday amusements as contrasted with 
the narrow puritan attitude. God and His Church ask of us 
hard tasks and sacrifices. Both God and His Church temper 
their demands by associating such demands with the happy free 
play life of their adult and juvenile children. Likewise the home 
has always had to demand much of the children in the moral 
training process. The home has been able successfully to push 
its demands largely because of the loyalties it has built up by 
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what it has been enabled to give the children in play and pleasures. 
The United States army and navy authorities have, it is reported, 
decided that in the next great war all recreational facilities and 
activities will be under sole army and navy auspices. The author- 
ities have learned from experience that it does not make for the 
best morale among the men if all the hard drills and tasks and 
commands come from them, while all the play and amusements 
come from outside agencies. God and His Church, the home and 
the State, seem to be of one mind, and who would care to chal- 
lenge the wisdom of their pedagogical strategy? 

The school is likewise reinforced in its uphill task of moral 
education if it can be the giver of alluring things like scouting as 
well as of hard things like moral precepts. We may succeed in 
our efforts to make the intellectual learning process painless. It 
is unlikely we shall ever succeed in making the moral learning 
process so, either in school or out of it. But we can at least as- 
sociate pleasant and pleasure-giving things with it. The school 
that does so associate the dulcia with the utilia deepens the chil- 
dren’s loyalty to itself and thus has a much better chance of get- 
ting its moral precepts and counsels not only impressed upon the 
children’s minds but also imbedded in their habits, characters, and 
lives. Generally too one can safely say: Give me one hour with 
a boy in his free play and I will do more to build up his character 
if I take advantage tactfully of my strategic position than I could 
do in four hours with him in hard and unwanted tasks. He is 
more receptive at play and he is more open to impression, both 
emotionally and volitionally. Moreover at the gang age it is gang 
play that ordinarily appeals to him most keenly, and of all kinds 
of play it is gang play that holds the richest educational oppor- 
tunities for the alert and resourceful and high-minded adult 
leader. 

The foregoing are three of the chief values that scouting and 
similar gang-age activities seem to have for the school. There 
are others, but shortness of time suggests that we pass on to a 
review of the limitations of such activities. No warning can be 
too emphatic against the view sometimes loosely advanced or 
held that scouting is a panacea for all the ills of the leisure time 
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problem or for all the ills of the gang problem. Some of the 
outstanding limitations, — these are limitations, not criticisms, — 
are as follows. 


LIMITATIONS OF GANG-AGE CLUBS 


1. The children of only certain years are reached, approxi- 
mately of the years from ten or twelve to fifteen or sixteen. It 
is possible that modified programs will in the future reach and 
hold the boys and girls of tenderer years, but the prospects for 
holding those of more advanced age are far from bright. 

2. Only a relatively small proportion of all boys and girls of 
gang age are being adequately reached and influenced at present 
and it now appears very doubtful if the majority will ever be 
reached. Ten per cent of all boys and girls would probably be a 
generous estimate for the country at large for those being ade- 
quately reached now, although here and there in parishes and 
Catholic schools there is an almost one hundred per cent enroll- 
ment. One difficulty that stands in the way of further progress is 
the dearth of equipped volunteer leaders. How far this difficulty 
will in the future be surmounted remains to be seen but the out- 
look is not roseate. 

3. Even this ten per cent shows a marked tendency to be 
found among the children of families of the middle and upper- 
middle income classes. Scouting, for instance, has not taken 
much among the children of the very wealthy nor among those of 
the great unskilled worker group. It thrives mainly among the 
white collar and skilled worker classes. Campfire has drawn its 
membership from slightly higher average income levels. The 
Catholic Boys’ Brigade is nearer to the great masses. It would 
be fairly safe to estimate that fully eighty per cent of the scouts 
and similar club membership is drawn from the upper twenty per 
cent of income-receiving families of the country. 

4. It seems to be the general experience, so far at least as the 
scout program is concerned, that it prospers best among the boys 
of good or superior mental caliber. It appeals less to those of 
sub-average mentality. 

5. Even were all gang age boys and girls enrolled and active 
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in the national organizations we should still have no full solution 
of the board leisure-time problem. A well conducted scout 
troop, for instance, may it is true be made by an exceptionally 
resourceful scoutmaster to spread its activity and influence over 
a great section or nearly all of the boy’s leisure time, but ordin- 
arily such spreading does not take place in any large measure. In 
fact in a great many troops, perhaps the large majority of them, 
the influence of scouting does not extend much beyond the 
couple of hours spent weekly at the set scout meeting. 

6. Some very strong resistances have developed in many Cath- 
olic minds against the introduction of scouting and similar move- 
ments into Catholic schools and parishes, — this notwithstanding 
the repeated assurances of papal and high ecclesiastical approval 
of scouting. Unless we are much mistaken these resistances will 
not soon or easily be outgrown, and they may grow more power- 
ful as time goes on. Whether or not they are justified we are 
not discussing. The fact remains. To touch upon just one of 
these resistances. 

Scouting, for instance, gives an almost purely natural motiva- 
tion for moral conduct. The Catholic mind and faith rightly 
insist upon a supernatural motivation. The two are of course 
compatible in this sense, that supernatural motives or supernat- 
ural virtues should build upon natural motives or natural virtues. 
But a better adjustment than now exists between the “Scout Law” 


and the “Law of God” as Catholics know it will have to be made — 


before uneasiness on the subject among Catholics will be entirely 
allayed. Not that there is any thing in the Scout Law to which 
the most meticulous could fairly object,—on the contrary, so 
far as it goes it is eminently admirable both in its content and in 
its wording. In fact as for wording we might well get some 
good hints for our own moral pedagogy. But some familiar 
Catholic moral concepts are just missing and above all do we miss 
the basic Catholic motives and means. On the other hand a 
scout troop under Catholic school or parish auspices has full 
freedom and leeway to supply all that is missing in the program 
of the national scout movement as such. The theoretic difficulty 
then is very far from being an insoluble one in practice and in 
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reality has been successfully solved in hundreds of Catholic 
schools and parishes. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Notwithstanding the limitations we have just noted, — and we 
wish to emphasize again that they are limitations only, not ob- 
jections,— the manifest advantages and values of ‘the scout troop 
or similar clubs for gang-age boys and girls should recommend 
such club work forcibly to the school. Such clubs are of course 
in no sense a substitute for moral education as given by the 
Church, the home, or the school. They are, however, a powerful 
ally of and support to the traditional agencies of moral education. 


Three ways lie open before us as Catholics and as Catholic 
educators. We may join hands with the already going national 
organizations, we may begin building up our own national Catholic 
organizations, we may prefer to start in each school our own un- 
attached clubs. 

Building up our own national organization would be a very 
expensive undertaking, and there are many other almost insu- 
perable difficulties in the way at the immediate present. Mean- 
while we can be assured of the most friendly and sympathetic 
attitude towards Catholics on the part of the existing national or- 
ganizations like the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts. Perhaps our 
necessary separation from our non-Catholic fellow citizens in 
church and school might suggest the advisability of joining whole- 
heartedly with them in leisure-time enterprises such as these. 


The third possible choice is that of unattached clubs in each 
school. If we choose this course, we should at least avail our- 
selves of the long experience of the existing national organiza- 
tions and should acquaint ourselves fully with their rich programs 
of activities and with their splendid literature. The men and 
women who have shaped the destinies and policies of these or- 
ganizations have shown an intelligence that falls little short of 
pedagogical genius. The scouting and kindred literature teems 
with an unending array of invaluable suggestions on structure 
and activities. These very concrete suggestions have been ham- 
mered out, not in remote studies, but in the thick of actual club 
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work by hundreds of alert and ingenious adult leaders all over this 
country and in foreign lands. The suggestions have in turn been 
sent in to the national offices of the organizations. The head- 
quarters educational specialists have carefully sifted, classified, 
and rearranged them, and have then published them in convenient 
handbooks and manuals as well as in regularly appearing bulle- 
tins. Not only club leaders but teachers and educators can find 
in these sources a wealth of practical pedagogical hints and rec- 
ommendations. 

Whatever be our choice between the three ways that open up 
before the school as regards gang-age clubs, certainly the bal- 
ance of evidence is on the side of adopting such clubs into our 
school work. Our divinely entrusted task of training souls will 
thereby be both lightened in weight and speeded towards fulfil- 
ment. 
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HEALTH EDUCATION AND THE PARISH SCHOOL 


MARY E. SPENCER, M. A., BUREAU OF EDUCATION, NATIONAL CATH- 
OLIC WELFARE COUNCIL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


I 


Health is largely a matter of education. Scientists may dis- 
cover for us the cause of each disease and the specific preventive 
measures which will in time eradicate the disease, but it takes an 
enlightened and educated public to insist on a pure water supply 
as an antidote for typhoid, or the general use of vaccination to 
counteract smallpox, or toxin anti-toxin to eradicate diphtheria. 
Enlightened legislators may make the most progressive laws re- 
garding the control of infection in public places, but there is no 
law to compel a man to cover his sneeze, to keep away from a 
public eating place if he has an infectious disease or to keep his 
child from school before the child’s ailment has been diagnosed 
as communicable. To do these things he needs a developed health 
conscience. We can force the manufacturer of a patent medi- 
cine to conform to certain standards in regard to his advertising 
but there is no way to prevent people from spending literally 
millions yearly on worthless nostrums and so-called patent cures 
and healing systems. This can be done only through educating 
them to see that health cannot be bought in bottles or boxes or 
from chiropractic or naturopathic treatments —that it must be 
earned as a by-product of sane, sensible living based on an intelli- 
gent concept of the functions and the needs of the mind and body. 
For wholesome living an individual needs well established health 
habits which can result only from proper training over a period 
sufficiently long to make them what habits really are, “second 
nature”. He will need a certain body of facts, certain basic in- 
formation, certain principles to guide his behaviour and a crit- 
ical attitude towards new theories and new information. As an 
outgrowth of this training and study he should have acquired cer- 
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tain attitudes and standards which will determine his reactions 
in any situation involving the health factor. Habits, knowledge 
and attitudes are the outcomes of education. 


Now we are all agreed, I am sure, that education is not confined 
to the school — that it includes the child’s experiences in school 
and out. At one time the child received the major part of his 
education in the home and as a result of his struggle with his en- 
vironment. Then the function of the school was merely to give 
a narrow literary and book culture. More and more, however, 
the home is abdicating in favor of the school with regard to the 
training and education of the young with the result that while 
the three R’s originally constituted the entire curriculum we 
now find a constantly growing list of “essential” subjects. These 
subjects have been introduced because at one time or another 
they were shown to be necessary. Health study for the same 
reason sought entrance and although theoretically it has had a 
place in the curriculum of the American elementary school in one 
form or other for nearly a century, it has never until recent 
years received rightful recognition. This, I believe, has been due 
largely to the fact that there are some who believe that training 
in health is a function of home education as distinct from educa- 
tion acquired through the agency of the school. Now it is gen- 
erally agreed that the teaching of any subject which can be taught 
properly in the home is not the function of the school, and the 
purpose of all this is to show that since health is not being taught 
effectively in the home it is the duty of the school to impart this 
training and information. Health training, like religous and 
moral training, is the joint work of the home and the school, of 
parents plus teachers. It is an objective of elementary school 
education. 


Why should health be a major concern of the elementary 
school? First, because as statistics show the home alone is not 
prepared to teach it. Commissioner Tigert tells us that in this 
country we suffer an annual economic loss due to preventable 
disease and death among wage earners that is greater than our 
entire annual expenditure for all kinds of education. It is es- 
timated that 42 per cent of the million and a half deaths occur- 
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ring annually — that is, 630,000 — are preventable. We spend 
yearly on drugs for self-medication, most of which are useless, 
$200,000,000. Working people lose three per cent of their work- 
ing time every year because of illness. Presumably, adults do 
not know how to take care of their health or they have not been 
trained to apply their knowledge. How, then, can they teach 
their children to safeguard their health? 


Take the matter of contagious diseases which cause 25 per cent 
of the total deaths in the United States. Theoretically every 
communicable disease is preventable yet scientific studies reveal 
that most adults have had some communicable disease. The loss 
to childhood from communicable diseases is so great that in the 
parlance of the day they are known as “children’s diseases.” For 
diphtheria, which is preventable, there has been a curative for 
over thirty years, yet this disease takes the largest toll of deaths 
amongst children of any common communicable disease. It is 
130 years since Jenner gave us vaccination — which will control 
smallpox and which will eradicate the disease if a proper program 
of vaccination is employed by a sufficiently enlightened commun- 
ity — yet during the calendar year 1924 there were more than 
218,000 cases and more than 50,000 deaths from this disease. In 
the United States during the year 1924 there was a marked in- 
crease in the number of cases and in the number of deaths as 
compared with 1923. It is my personal experience that no small 
number of our people are still unconvinced of the value of vacci- 
nation or else they are ignorant of the germ theory of disease. 
Now all this indicates that the present generation of parents are 
not, as the advertisers would say, “sold’’ on the scientific preven- 
tion of disease. How, then, can they safeguard their children 
from communicable disease? 

Again, the customs which prevail in many homes to-day are 
those based on personal idiosyncrasies, traditions and supersti- 
tions which have come down from a time before the present-day 
development of the sciences of bacteriology, physiology, hygiene 
and nutrition gave us the newer knowledge of personal health 
and disease prevention. The foods, methods of ventilation, 
amounts of exercise and habits of personal hygiene which were 
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in good standing a generation ago do not necessarily conform 
with the demands of present city life with its artificial foods, 
crowded quarters, needless waste of nervous energy, and lack 
of physical exertion of any kind. Much of the current health in- 
formation acquired by the adult population comes by way of the 
daily paper with its advertisements and health department which 
often are not to be relied upon. Because much of the adult knowl- 
edge of hygiene and disease prevention is what is termed “popu- 
lar” as opposed to that which is accurate and scientific, it becomes 
necessary for the school to function as an agency for the dissem- 
ination of scientific health knowledge in the community, since it 
is a unit of society intended to meet its educational needs. 


Secondly, health is a school concern because institutional educa- 
tion brings together large groups of children and in mere self- 
defense the school must assume a protective attitude toward each 
individual child. The school has a moral and legal responsibility 
to provide a healthful environment for the child during school 
hours, to see that no child is a source of contagion or annoyance 
to the rest of the group, to see that a child who may prove to 
be such is removed promptly on the discovery of his condition 
and that he is not readmitted until notice is received from the 
medical authority that he is in fit condition to assume his normal 
place in the group. But over and above these considerations is 
the fact that the progress of the child in school is directly related 
to his physical condition. The child is a psycho-physical unit with 
mind and body inter-related and reacting on one another. That 
the mentally ill child is unfit for school work will be readily con- 
ceded. It is not so easy to discern how physical illness directly 
affects school accomplishment. Investigations have shown that 
ill health and physical defects cause 15 per cent of all elimina- 
tion, 16 per cent of non-promotion and 16 per cent of retardation. 
The New York State Commission on Ventilation made a study 
of absence in relation to illness and found that one half of the 
number of school absences were due to illness. Other investiga- 
tions have shown a direct relation between the number of physical 
defects and school failure. 


This is serious when we consider that figures for the whole 
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country show that 75 per cent of our 24 million school children, 
or 18 million, are handicapped with one or more physical defects. 
Different localities show anywhere from 50 to 98 per cent with 
decayed teeth, due to improper diet and lack of mouth hygiene. 
Thirty to 40 per cent have adenoids and diseased tonsils; 25 to 
40 per cent have postural and foot deformities ; 25 per cent have 
defective vision; 25 per cent are so malnourished as to be in a 
serious condition. Most of these defects might have been pre- 
vented. From the educator’s point of view it is better economy 
to spend the amount needed to discover these conditions so as to 
be able to inform parents, than to try to teach children who are 
not physically fit to be taught, and then to be burdened by a grow- 
ing group of repeaters. Purely as a business proposition it is 
wiser for a community to spend money to eradicate and prevent 
communicable diseases and physical handicaps through the educa- 
tion of its members, than later to have to care for the victims of 
these diseases through organized charity. Our Catholic charities 
are in many instances evidencing an appreciation of this policy 
and have consequently taken a very active part in promoting 
health education in the schools. 


Lastly, health training is character training. For this reason I 
think it has a very special place in the program of the parish 
school. Do not misunderstand me as implying that we have to 
resort to teaching health in order to give character training. We 
do not. But since health education furnishes one more very val- 
uable opportunity for will training we should utilize it. Time 
will allow but the suggestion of its possibilities. Health is often 
defined as “a quality of life that renders the individual fit to live 
most and to serve best.” Now it is the business of health education 
to improve this quality and to this end the child is trained to live 
a regular systematic life; to make a certain choice of foods which 
are good for him whether he fancies them or not; to abstain 
from others which appeal to him because they are not the best for 
the body’s needs; to cultivate positive mental states instead of 
giving in to negative unsocial moods, and to do many other things 
which may conflict with personal desires, at least at the outset. 
To live on the highest plane physically and mentally calls for the 
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constant employment of will power, mortification and self-de- 
nial. 

Again, situations arising in connection with games and sports 
in the physical education phase of the health program combine 
to give an emotional drive to physical training activities which 
renders them peculiarly effective in training the emotions and 
moulding character. Character is formed by right choice of 
action under emotional stress. Just such opportunities are pro- 
vided by our play program. To sum up, then, health is a prime 
requisite in the conduct of a successful educational program. 
Health instruction belongs in the curriculum of the Catholic 
school. Health education is a fundamental of elementary edu- 
cation. 

II 


Of what, then, should our health program consist? The pro- 
gram in health education which you set up in your local system 
will be governed necessarily by what you wish to accomplish. 
As may be seen from the first part of the paper it will be both 
protective and educational in nature. * The protective phase of 
health education will include a program for the control of com- 
municable diseases which will insure that every child is safe from 
contagion during school hours. This will be accomplished 
through daily inspection for signs of communicable disease by 
the Sister or some other delegated school official, preferably the 
Sister, with provisions for dismissal by the Superior, of children 
adjudged unsafe to mingle with the group. Provisions should 
be made for re-examination by a qualified physician before per- 
mission to return to class is granted. The prime essential for 
effective control of disease is its early recognition. Here the 
teacher holds a strategic position for noting at the earliest pos- 
sible moment those deviations from the normal indicative of 
communicable disease. As we never shall be in a position to af- 
ford large sums of money for medical inspection — nor is this 
necessary — the efficiency of our disease prevention program 
will depend in the last analysis on the alertness of the teacher. 

It goes without saying that a protective program of school 
health work will also make provision for a healthful school en- 
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vironment, with attention to ventilation, lighting, heating, nec- 
essary adjustment of school furniture, adequate play space and, 
what is even more essential, adequate room space and cleanli- 
ness of building and surroundings. Not a little of the child’s 
education in health will be acquired incidentally from his en- 
vironment and from the standards of cleanliness and hygiene 
which we set up for him and which he will observe in practice in 
his immediate surroundings. Much of the effectiveness of the 
Sister’s very fine health teaching can be vitiated by such inex- 
cusable ignorance as the common drinking glass and the roller 
towel; in other words, by teaching one thing about fresh air, 
temperature, outdoor play and cleanliness, and practicing some- 
thing in direct opposition to this teaching. 

Turning to the educational phases, we think at once of the 
health habit program, which some are wont to consider as the 
whole of the health education program. But training in healthy 
living alone will not suffice. Muscular activity, good food, fresh 
air, sufficient sleep, and other health practices alone will not 
maintain good health. Anatomical and physiological abnormal- 
ities may be present or may creep in and health education alone 
will not eradicate them. No amount of teaching, no matter how 
fine, will discover or “teach out” an abscessed tooth, diseased 
tonsils, flat feet or a rickety chest. For this we need medical 
examination and treatment. The examination is educational for 
the child in that it gives him a health inventory and provides 
a base line from which he can build up a healthy person, physi- 
cally, mentally and emotionally. At the health examination, 
ideally given, the teacher and at least one parent should be pres- 
ent. Here is an educational opportunity for both to learn 
something about the particular child’s physical condition as well 
as how to detect deviation from the normal. The results obtained 
from this medical examination should not be filed away in the 
superintendent’s or Superior’s office, but should be used by the 
classroom Sister as the basis of constructive health teaching and 
should be carefully followed up. The successful medical ex- 
amination program should bring results in the way of corrected 
defects and improved health. If our aim is to stimulate a public 
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appreciation of preventive medicine, every examination after 
the first should be looked upon not as a time for discovering de- 
fects and diseases, but as an opportunity for the child to prove 
his accomplishments. 


Judging from results of an investigation carried on by the 
N. C. W. C. in 1923 and supplemented by a recent study, some 
form of medical examination is almost universal in our Catholic 
schools. But most health examinations in public and parish 
schools are very superficial. What we need is not more exten- 
sive, but more intensive, medical examinations. Contrary to 
popular opinion, with the elementary school child there is no 
need for a yearly medical examination. Let us have fewer 
occasions when children parade before the school physician and 
substitute two or three occasions when the physician studies 
carefully the individual child and his needs. This is the thought 
of our foremost leaders in health work. In matters of school 
medical supervision, European countries lead and this thorough 
type of examination has been their practice for some time. Sir 
George Newman, Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Great Britain, in his recent report states that in schools 
under his supervision there are three routine examinations: 
(1) for new entrants (2) for children in the middle school. 
aged 8-11 (3) for “leavers,” aged 13 and 14. The Health Sec- 
tion of the World Federation of Education Associations at its 
last meeting in Edinburgh in 1925 went on record as advocating 
the medical examination at school entry, at the age of about nine 
years, and at the time of leaving school. Of all these the pre- 
school examination is most necessary. It should be insisted on as 
has been done for a number of years in Germany, where children 
are examined at school entrance and if found malnourished and 
otherwise unfit, are returned to their homes until they are in 
better condition for school work. The medical examination of 
the child at least three times in his school career is all-important. 
As it is usually carried out it is of negative value. As proposed 
here it should be a very vital part of the educational program, 
and is often though not necessarily the starting point of school 
health work. 
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Then there is the health instruction program. As commonly 
conceived, this involves a graded instruction in health habits 
with emphasis on habit training in the primary grades, on the 
underlying information in the middle grades, and on ideals, 
standards and attitudes in the upper grades. In health instruc- 
tion the teacher provides for the child experiences and activities 
by means of which the child becomes educated in health. For 
a more detailed discussion of this phase of the health education 
program I would refer you to a publication of the N. C. W. C. 
Bureau of Education — Health Through the School Day. This 
is a graded course of study which will guide the Sister in her 
classroom instruction in health. Now we are prone to think of 
physical health only when referring to health habits, so I should 
like to call particular attention here to the prime importance of 
the formation of right mental attitudes and habits. Training in 
mental hygiene is a very important part of the health instruction 
program. If we realized fully that negative emotional habits 
have a more derogatory effect on health than germs and that 
positive emotions such as joy, happiness, contentment and 
optimism, are what Dr. Montessori called “an inoculation of 
health,” we should pay more attention to this phase of hygiene. 
Habits of self-reliance, concentration, of facing situations 
squarely, and the like, need to be cultivated as much as habits of 
cleanliness and are as much a matter of training as heredity. 
Under the health instruction program will also come training in 
nutrition and food habits for all children, as distinguished from 
special nutrition classes which give highly specialized training to 
a small malnourished group only. 


In every adequate program of health education, physical edu- 
cation, or the activities program, has an essential place. This 
was one of the first methods of solving the school health problem 
as far back as 1830. It came down into the elementary school 
from the colleges where gymnasiums were installed and dedicated 
to the health of students. Since the World War physical educa- 
tion has come into its own again, chiefly by legal pressure. In 
1924 thirty-three States had physical education laws which were 
mandatory in all but three. Physical education, while not the 
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whole health program, is very important, because it controls one 
of the approaches to the acquisition of good health, namely, 
exercise. Now physical education for elementary school chil- 
dren is not concerned with exercise in the adult sense of the 
word because children never exercise spontaneously. They play. 
Play is nature’s method of education and we capitalize this for 
health ends. We must cultivate this play spirit all through childhood 
and adolescence if we are to have adults who know how to play. 
For it is only through this play instinct that we can get adults 
who take enough exercise to keep fit mentally and physically. 
It is this philosophy which controls the present policy of a pro- 
gram of plays, games, folk dances and natural gymnastics as 
contrasted with the artificial formal gymnastics of an earlier 
period. The desire to play is instinctive in the child but all 
children do not know how to play. Hence supervised play has 
a place in the grade school. 


Play is also a means of teaching health, that is, of motivating 
the health habit program. The child who can be shown that his 
manner of living affects his play abilities in games, sports and 
competitions has at once a rational motive for keeping fit. His 
interest in play provides the driving force for the practice of 
otherwise uninteresting health habits. Lastly, play is a source 
of mental health and is valuable as a part of the mental hygiene 
program. Its possibilities can only be mentioned here. As 
Clark Hetherington writes, “The individual who has experienced 
a rich play life during childhood and youth is apt to be emo- 
tionally sane during adult Jife. The individual who fails to 
have a joyous play experience in social relationship is sure to 
have some cogs missing in his emotional machinery.” Not 
only for physical well-being, but even more for mental and emo- 
tional health, let us include play. 


Then, as essentials in our health program we shall make provi- 
sion for a healthful school environment, for disease prevention 
and control, for the thorough physical examination, for inclusive 
health instruction and for physical education. This much makes 
a well-rounded school health service. It cannot be accomplished 
at once, but it should be the goal toward which we aim. 
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III 


The problem of health education in Catholic schools rests with 
the Sisters. If we wish to have health education in our Cath- 
olic schools we must first convert our Sisters to a realization of 
its need and importance. Our Sisters, because of their fine 
idealism and concentration on “the one thing necessary,” are 
apt to under-estimate the importance of the body and its health. 
The more intent they are upon cultivating the things of the 
spirit the more liable they will be to ignore the rightful claims 
of the body. Hence we must set about to give positive doctrine 
to the Sisters, to make it clear to them that it is our solemn duty 
to take proper care of the body. Priests and others working 
with the Sisters should stress the very progressive attitude taken 
by the founders of the various religious orders in regard tu 
the health of their members. It can be shown that in many 
instances they urged their followers to a practice of the best 
health standards of their day. If the saintly founders made 
such wise provisions for safeguarding health according to the 
best information of their time, can their successors afford to 
ignore their example by neglecting to make use of present-day 
knowledge and standards? Conviction of the need and value 
of giving a certain amount of attention to physical and mental 
hygiene is the first requisite for successful health work. 

In the field of health education the teacher is not a teacher in 
the old sense of the word but rather a leader of children in 
methods of wholesome living. So unless she is healthy and 
happy herself, unless she is convinced of the value of health 
teaching and enthusiastic about helping others to know how to 
live a healthful life, unless she has a fairly adequate background 
of health information which is accurate, and unless she takes an 
active part in the various phases of health work, she cannot 
function as the best leader in a program of healthful living. In 
her training for health instruction the all-important thing is not 
that she shall be taught health but that she shall live it. Through 
her normal training she should be interested in living a whole- 
some life and she should be provided with adequate knowledge 
about her own personal health. The importance of a healthful 
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regime and environment for our Sisters in their training houses 
and convents cannot be emphasized too strongly. Living a 
healthful life in a healthful environment inculcates a personal 
conviction of its value which no amount of teaching of the cold 
hard facts of science could produce. Enthusiasm and conviction 
are more important than methods, as the spirit of healthful living 
is contagious. It is more easily taught by personal example and 
imitation than from books. In too many cases during normal 
training days, the young religious has no special opportunity for 
health improvement or training for health instruction. How, 
then, can we expect her to come forth enthusiastic about teach- 
ing her pupils the fine art of living? Here we can learn much 
from the traditional training of the nun. To produce the best 
religious teacher we must first produce the religious, the girl 
formed to the religious life. From the days of her noviceship 
she lives the religious life. This is vastly more important than 
her study of doctrine and Church history, important as these 
may be. In like manner’ to produce the best health teacher we 
must first produce the all-round healthy person, trained to live 
the healthful life without giving undue thought to the matter. 
But enthusiasm alone will not do. For any real understand- 
ing of health laws and principles of disease prevention it is 
necessary to have a knowledge of living matter and of the 
reactions of the human organism to environmental influences. 
Such fundamental conceptions come from the study of biology 
in the training school or college—not a text the first part of 
which is devoted to botany and the last zoology, or vice versa 
—but from the study of certain general principles of life and 
modes of behaviour which are common to living organisms. 
Without this background the teacher’s knowledge of hygiene 
will have to be taken more or less on faith, as so many facts, so 
much information, so many “rule-of-thumb” courses. Fads in 
hygiene come and go, and without an adequate scientific back- 
ground as an anchor the teacher in search of health truths will 
be swayed to and fro by them for lack of guiding principles. 
The responsibility for training the Sister in service for health 
teaching is another matter. This work is being carried on in a 
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variety of ways. In some dioceses the annual institute finds 
health the subject of a number of talks. These are often accom- 
panied by an exhibition of children’s work and aids to teaching. 
Other dioceses call on health lecturers for talks at teachers’ 
meetings or conventions. The extension course during the school 
year has also proved valuable. In Brooklyn health was chosen 
as the central topic for the quarterly teachers’ meetings. Papers 
were prepared and read by the nuns themselves and later pub- 
lished in pamphlet form. This publication is typical of the fine 
work the Sisters can do along this line once they have been in- 
spired to an interest in this phase of education. Many of our 
colleges are offering elective health courses during the school 
year or the summer session. Notre Dame, Fordham, Loyola 
University (New Orleans), and the Sisters College, are ex- 
amples of schools offering lectures in health education. The 
Sisters in service need more of these opportunities of training 
for their responsibility as guardians of the child’s health and as 
leaders in the child health program. 


Now, the average Sister teaching in the Catholic school does 
not need highly specialized knowledge in order to teach health; 
but all teaching Sisters do need a general idea of the aims and 
objectives of health work, what they can expect from a school 
health program, what their responsibility is and how they can 
go about meeting it. Of course the first task is to convince the 
Sisters of the value of school health work and to inspire them 
to include it in their curricula. This can be done through an 
inspirational talk at the Teachers’ Meeting or Diocesan Institute. 
It will save much time and energy in your dealings with the 
Sisters if you will show them at the outset that health work is 
not new. Under other labels it has always had a place in the 
schools. But health education now is considered as it should be 
a fundamental in the curriculum, a policy of the school. Both 
as to subject-matter and method it has been reorganized to meet 
the needs of the time, for more practical and socially desirable 
ends. If the Sisters have been properly inspired and are con- 
vinced of the value of health education they will not be slow to 
seek the training which will fit them to teach it. And one word 
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about the type of course which shall be available, whether as 
an extension course in the local city or nearby college, or at the 
summer session. It seems to me we go about this health train- 
ing of our Sisters in Chinese fashion. We set about teaching 
Sisters how to teach health before we give them any material to 
teach. It reminds one of the student’s definition of a school of 
education as a place where the ignorant are taught how to teach. 
First give the Sister her subject-matter in personal and com- 
munity hygiene — give her material to teach — and in nine cases 
out of ten if she is a trained and experienced teacher she will 
know what to do with it. In my opinion, there are no special 
methods which come labeled “for geography,” “for history,” 
“for health.” There are methods of teaching which have special 
application to various subjects. This special application can be 
made in the health education course which should purvey scien- 
tifically accurate subject-matter which is translated into inter- 
esting, usable material for the use of the average Sister. If we 
must have “methods of teaching health” courses let there be 
some sequence to our procedure: First, courses in hygiene, 
physiology, nutrition and other such content courses, and then 
the methods course, and let us give such courses to the Sister 
who is in departmental teaching and who will handle the school 
health work. A general course is sufficient at the outset for most 
Sisters who teach their own grades, and to this course add some 
knowledge of where she may get help in solving her problems. 


You will remember that at the outset of this paper I urged 
only three medical examinations during the child’s elementary 
school career. This was to obviate the necessity of a large staff 
of doctors and to insure a more thorough, comprehensive piece 
of work. To complement this type of supervision we need a 
trained, alert teacher who knows something about the child’s 
body in normal condition and how to detect abnormalties. This 
sounds like an interminable amount of work. It isn’t. Since 
the teacher is with the child constantly she should know how to 
tell if the child doesn’t see well, if its hearing is defective, if 
there are throat or nose obstructions, if the posture is bad or 
the child is malnourished. We do not need to train her to 
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diagnose — we only want her to know when the condition is 
abnormal. She will then know when the child should see a 
doctor, dentist or oculist. Such a system of teacher inspection 
is in force throughout Virginia, having been adopted on the 
suggestion of a doctor who not only started the work but trained 
the teachers to undertake it. It is also used in the city of De- 
troit with very effective results. The State of Massachusetts 
requires public school teachers to give eye and ear tests and 
report on them. A doctor or nurse is not needed for this work, 
Their highly expert and costly services can then be used for the 
children who need them. If the Sisters receive even a few talks 
and demonstrations on this score and then are present at the 
doctor’s physical examinations they will readily develop ability 
in what we term “normal diagnosis.” A physician gives such 
a course at the present time to the Sisters in Syracuse. One lec- 
ture and demonstration of this procedure was given by a physician 
from the Medical School of St. Louis University at the first 
St. Louis Diocesan Health Institute. We attempted such work 
at the Catholic University last summer. 


Such, then, are the courses needed by the Sisters. How they 
will be given this training depends on local initiative and tradi- 
tion. In a survey of 86 cities recently conducted by the Amer- 
ican Child Health Association it was found that 27 cities offer 
extension courses in health, 19 provide lectures on how to teach 
health and 58 cities provide their teachers with health pamphlets 
and charts for use in the school room. The last service feature 
is very necessary where there is no local supervisor to keep the 
Sisters informed on new material and new developments in the 
school health program. 

These are a few thoughts which I wish to leave with you: 
Health is not only physical fitness or freedom from disease. It 
is also the mental, emotional, moral and social well-being of the 
individual. It is a quality of life necessary for the realization of 
the highest physical, mental and spiritual possibilities of the 
individual. Therefore, health education is a fundamental part 
of our educational program. It can be promoted only by em- 
phasizing all aspects of health — physical, mental and social. 
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As leaders in the field of Catholic education, you control the 
introduction and spread of health education in the parish 
schools, and the readiness with which the Sisters meet their 
obligations in this regard will depend on your appreciation of 
its significance and value. The success of health education in 
the Catholic school system depends, not as commonly thought on 
the expenditure of large sums of money for administration, but 


on the amount and character of the health training of our Sis-. 


ters. Health education in the Catholic schools cannot come 
about all at once nor should it be forced upon them. It will take 


time to solve our health education problem but it is worth the ° 


effort, for we are reaching not only the children in our schools 
to-day but through them their parents and their homes. And in 
the children in our classrooms at this moment we reach the par- 
ents of the next few decades, the citizens and lawmakers of the 
future, the future Sisters and priests who will carry on the work 
of health education in the schools of tomorrow. In order to give 
present-day school health work its full significance we must al- 
ways take this long look into the future, for the final import and 
fruition of our undertaking will not be seen until another day. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. Epwarp B. JorpAN: Miss Spencer’s paper has not only broached 
a topic that is of prime importance in our Catholic school system but 
has covered its main points so thoroughly that there is little room left for 
discussion. I am sure that I voice the sentiments of the whole organization 
when I say that she has handled her subject in a most satisfactory manner 
and has merited the gratitude of all here assembled for the service she has 
rendered us in preparing and delivering her paper. My task in the present 
situation I conceive to be merely a seconding of the motion she has put 
before us and I therefore select from her many suggestions a few which I 
think are deserving of special emphasis. 

Let me call attention first to the obligation of the school in the matter 
of health. As Miss Spencer has said there is a sort of settled opinion or 
rather conviction that health is primarily a matter for the family or 
home to attend to and all activity on the part of the school in this field 
is looked upon by many as a sort of interference with the natural right 
of the parents. Now, I think that we cannot oppose this convicion too 
strongly. Whatever we may say about the natural right of the parents 
it is only too evident that the home under present conditions cannot or will 
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not take adequate care of the health of the children. Leaving aside the 
fact that poverty and ignorance make it impossible for some homes to 
provide properly for this need, we should by this time have reached the 
conclusion that to-day the school or some other agency must take over 
many of the functions that under simpler living conditions belonged exclus- 
ively to the home. We may theorize all we wish about the natural rights 
of parents, but the fact remains that society also has rights and when 
these are not adequately protected by the home, the Church or State is 
bound to step in and provide for them. Education in general is certainly 
a function.of the home but even the staunchest opponents of State inter- 
ference must admit the right of the State to supply the deficiencies of 
the family. The Church also recognizes the right of the parents to train 
children in the Christian faith but she has long ago learned by experience 
that families are apt to be negligent in this matter and therefore she 
insists on giving this training herself. So I think it is in the matter of 
health. The school, whether it be public or private, in developing a program 
of health education is not denying the prior rights of the family. It is 
simply endeavoring to meet an actual condition and to remedy a situation 
that is fraught with dangerous possibilities for the future. Moreover, the 
health program of the school must be carried on in active cooperation with 
the home. Without this cooperation its best efforts will be wasted. Far 
from usurping a function of the home, it is merely helping the home to do 
what it cannot be expected to do unaided at the present day. 

A second point in the paper which I would like to stress is the necessity 
of getting our teaching Sisters to think properly on the question of 
health. They are all too apt to neglect their own health, whether from 
spiritual or other motives. Now it stands to reason that no teacher can 
enthuse her pupils if she is not herself interested in the subject she is 
teaching. The teacher of health must think and act health as well as 
preach it; otherwise her teaching will lose much of its effectiveness. Here, 
of course, is a problem for community Superiors; but I do not think it 
is out of place to suggest that the diocesan superintendent may have some- 
thing to say about the health of his teachers. He may at least talk to 
them occasionally on the necessity of observing the simple rules of hygiene 
with regard to exercise, fresh air, proper food and rest. It might not 
be a bad idea to have a doctor address them from time to time on these and 
similar topics. We lose all too many Sisters in the prime of life and 
I am convinced that the developing of a different ‘attitude on this question 
would result in a great saving of life and service among our teachers. 

A third point deserving of special mention is the periodical examination 
of all the children in the schools. Miss Spencer calls attention to the 
fact that it is not necessary for every child to be examined every year. 
The three examinations, however, should be given. Young Catholic phy- 
sicians will ordinarily be glad to render this service to the parish school. 
I say “young” intentionally, as they will usually take more interest in 
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the matter than the older men. They will not’ ordinarily look for com- 
pensation and the expense will not usually be great. The experience they 
gain from the examination will generally repay them for any trouble the 
procedure occasions. 

Many of the other points touched upon in the paper of Miss Spencer 
suggest much that might be said. I shall leave their discussion, however, 
to others and shall close this brief resume with the recommendation that 
you read attentively the whole article in its printed form and endeavor 
to put into effect a thoroughgoing program of health education in our 
parish schools. 
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THE PROBLEM CHILD 


BROTHER BENJAMIN, C. F. X., ST. MARY’S INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


We all know that the child is a crude machine that develops 
physically from infancy to maturity. The mental growth begins 
ordinarily about the age of seven and continues indefinitely. To 
make this human machine a perfect whole it must be under the 
supervision and constant direction of the best specialists. Every 
part, — heart, mind and body — must have particular attention. 
The specialists for this age are naturally the parents and the home, 
the teacher, the school, and the Church. If these agencies coop- 
erate and the subject is normal, the result will generally be fav- 
vorable. If one or other of these is remiss it will be the exception 
if the product is not a failure or at least imperfect ; in other words, 
a problem child. 


The problem child is with us. We must face the issue. As 
Catholic superintendents we have a grave problem, because many 
of our problem children are thrown out of our schools. More 
children are thrown cut of our Catholic schools than one im- 
agines and one consequence above all others is that in most cases 
the child’s faith is lost. Taken away from our schools and for 
some slight deed sent to a State reform school, they never say 
they are Catholics and religious practices are abandoned or not 
looked after as well as they should. Very few of our dioceses 
have industrial or training schools for the problem or delinquent 
boy or girl and I venture to say more souls are lost to the Catholic 
Church in the United States on this account than by any other 
means — mixed marriages excepted. The toll is terrible and 
needs close supervision. Also we should check up our State in- 
dustrial training schools to see that our children are receiving all 
the religious training that is due them and above all that the 
right kind of chaplain is appointed for these schools. We are 
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talking about the discuss:ons held in regard to the Foundation 
Plan for our college men in non-Catholic universities. Who is 
fighting for a foundation plan for our handicapped boys, the 
orphans, and the wayward boys in orphanages and in sectarian 
State and private endowed non-Catholic training schools? No- 
body is making any strenuous fight for these boys, but allowing 
them go down the stream of time. 


I know of one diocese that has everything of the best in educa- 
tional and charitable lines but no place for the delinquent prob- 
lem child. State institutions are receiving these boys every day 
and there are far more Catholic boys in this one State institution 
than any other, because the population is mostly Catholic. Don’t 
say that in our diocese we have only a few problem children. 
In the city of Baltimore last year 3,353 children were before the 
Juvenile Court, 1,128 or 33 per cent was Catholic. Our Catholic 
population is only 25 per cent so you see some of our children 
get in trouble. At this point I wish to say a good word for the 
Big Brother Association which is doing wonderful work where it 
is functioning. Only when functioning right and all cylinders 
working can one get results. One of these cylinders is to have a 
paid executive secretary present at the Juvenile Court every 
morning when that Court is in session, then cooperate with the 
Holy Name men in the parish where the boy resides. Keep in close 
touch with the wayward or problem child in his first trouble. Help 
him to seek employment if old enough, if not get him to attend 
school, then check up on him and give him encouragement in 
his scholastic endeavor. Have the wayward boy report to the 
Big Brother executive every week. 


Each year thousands of delinquent children come before the 
juvenile courts of the United States. Each year youth contrib- 
utes to the formidable army of criminals which penologists 
estimate to total one and one-half million, or one out of sixty- 
seven of the whole population of the country. “And,” writes a 
celebrated author, “while we are checking the crime wave of the 
twenties the material of the crime wave of the thirties is now in 
the making in children of six and twelve years of age in the 
streets of our cities.” Larceny is the chief offensive of those 
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under eighteen years of age committed to penal and reformative 
institutions. 

Fully sixty per cent of all the boys who enter St. Mary’s In- 
dustrial School have had no religious training. They are this, that 
and the other in name only. Though normal in intellect a large 
percentage of these boys are from two to five years retarded and 
many know nothing of what it means to be physically fit. In 
ninety per cent of these cases it is not the boys’ fault. They 
have been left to “grow up” without supervision. Volumes have 
been written on the training of children. Some of these offer 
valuable aids and suggestions but no set rule can be deduced for 
all. Every case must be handled separately even when members 
of the same family. The home is the ideal place to raise a child. 
Under the guidance of a good father and a loving mother, heart, 
mind and body are unconsciously developed in the highest sense. 
The majority of our really great men and women had good 
homes. Good boarding schools for preparatory, high school and 
college students are aids to the home and often supply what has 
been lacking. On the other hand some boarding schools undo 
the training of the home. Industrial schools and similar insti- 
tutions do good work if the children are treated individually and 
allowed opportunities to show initative. Those in charge of this 
most important work should never lose heart, never give way to 
discouragement. They must be actuated by a lively faith re- 
membering that these children are to be our future citizens and 
that no sacrifice is too great, on their part, to insure success. 


Good example is one of “he most potent factors in building 
up the character of the problem child. Many a-man owes his 
success to the inspiration received from the life of some good 
man or woman. Bad example has ruined more lives than any 
other crime. Above all the child must be impregnated with a deep 
religious feeling from infancy. He must be made to feel that 
he is always in the presence of God —that all authority comes 
from God and must be respected. The price of success is con- 
stant, intelligent, kind but firm supervision and direction. Our 
social experience with the juvenile delinquents of St. Mary’s goes 
to prove that in following the system outlined the Xaverian 
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Brothers have been very successful. Our records show that over 
ninety per cent of the normal boys who leave the school and re- 
turn to normal homes become good citizens. 

The modern American factors in delinquency are many. From 
our experience we believe the greater number of delinquents come 
from lack of proper supervision in all its phases at home. Many 
children lose interest in their school work due to little or no co- 
operation between parents and teachers. In schools where this 
cooperation is a live issue there are no truants. The movies, 
automobiles, no proper playgrounds near home, are other fac- 
tors. Sentimentality, hysteria, blind rage or drastic punishment 
will not cure youthful delinquency. It cannot be checked by the 
future threat of prison walls or gallows. Youth needs sympathy, 
profound understanding, skilled guidance and training, and all 
the resources of modern science during his critical period of 
growth and infinitely difficult problems of adjustment. 


Let us consider some of the constructive forces which should be 
enlisted in the cause of the problem child. The responsibility 
lies in the largest measure with the parents. Nothing is more 
important than the home. Harmony in sight, good example and 
fine encouragement should be integral parts of the family life. 
And yet the child must not be pampered and indulged; he must 
be subjected to wise discipline and be trained to obedience, self- 
reliance and courage, to relish the joy of struggle, work, and 
achievement among the sterner contacts and conditions outside 
the home. And most of all he must be taught reverence —a 
proper conception of himself and his relationship to his Creator 
and his neighbor. Another agency for good is up-to-date and so- 
cialized schools. Upon educators, teachers, and school officials 
rests an almost equally important responsibility, not only in pro- 
viding character-building and intellectual training and guidance 
in personality unfoldment, but also in heading off youth’s mal- 
adjustments and delinquencies. The community is justified in 
demanding that its schools supplement, without interfering of 
course with parental responsibility, the disciplinary and moral 
shortcomings of the unsuccessful home. 


Extremely helpful would be an attitude of ssmauibiaiie coopera- 
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tion on the part of employers towards the young workers in their 
employ. They could do much to eliminate the lack of training, 
remedy the restlessness and cure the discontent of youth. Im- 
provement of unsanitary conditions, reduction of monotony and 
strain, individual adjustment to the right type of work, provis- 
ions for recreational facilities and opportunities for a larger 
participation in the responsibility for production, would tend to 
remove many contributory factors to the growth of delinquency. 
Governmental authorities, by the vigorous enforcement of child 
labor laws, the provisions for play-space, sports and games, the 
strict inspection of commercial amusement centers, in short by 
seeing that the community atmosphere is healthful and health- 
giving, would be playing their proper part in the guarding and 
guiding of youth. 

Most vital force in the upbuilding of the character of youth 
is the influence of religion and the Church. Religion must over- 
flow from the Church into the daily life of youth. Its teachings 
must bring to him truths that misconduct is sin, that God is om- 
niscient and omnipresent and that even though he may escape 
social retribution, he will be called to account for his behaviour 
by the Father of justice and mercy. 











THE IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHERS IN SERVICE 


REV. EDWARD J. CAHILL, M. A., DIOCESAN SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


The purpose of this paper is to note various ways and means by 
which teachers now in service may improve themselves in their 
work. It is assumed at once that the teachers are interested in 
improving as teachers and becoming real artists in their field, for 
teaching may be practiced as a fine art similar to that of an 
actor, musician, painter, or writer. As the teacher masters the 
principles, methods, tools and devices of teaching, she may strive 
for finer and finer effects in the same way that an artist does. In 
her earlier teaching she may be satisfied to gain practice and skill 
in some of the cruder points of teaching, such as avoiding waste 
of time, securing good discipline, and having most of the children 
understand what is studied. But after one or two years of expe- 
rience she may strive for finer effects and begin to differentiate her 
pupils carefully, to understand the capacities, needs, and progress 
of each individual, and to secure zest and interest in all work. 
Some teachers are so much interested in improvement of this 
type that they spend several years developing their techniques in 
one grade or series of grades,— for example, in the kinder- 
garten or the primary grades, — and find a never-ending field of 
artistic improvement in such specialized teaching, just as one 
painter might spend his life studying and practicing the painting 
of landscapes, while another paints only portraits. 


There are teachers who can learn only what they are taught 
by somebody else and there are teachers who are incessantly learn- 
ing for themselves. The writer of this paper believes that the 
latter group is much larger among teachers than the former. In 
the last analysis all teacher improvement is self-improvement. A 
very large percentage of teachers have but little expert supervision 
ana have comparatively little opportunity to become acquaincea 
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directly with the best in educational ideals or practice. They must 
study their own technique in the light of such literature as they are 
able to bring to bear upon it, and interpret this literature as best 
they can. 


One who reads widely in current educational books is im- 
pressed by the fact that only a small portion of their content is 
concerned with specific school procedure. One educator has 
maintained that there will always be a dearth of capable teachers 
and he suggests that we should best record carefully how the few 
expect teachers achieve their results, and in this way make 
approved plans specifically available. A large share of the faults 
which blemish the work of many teachers is almost purely me- 
chanical and yet some of these little things mark the difference 
between the moderately skilled teacher and the classroom expert. 
There is no reason for being apologetic about concrete or device 
material in a work for the teacher. It is specific ways of doing 
things which stand in need of improvement. Along with these, 
aims, principles, and the larger phases of education must engage 
the thought of every teacher ambitious to achieve first place in 
her own professional esteem. 


Criticism, both negative and positive, is recognized as a stimu- 
lating approach to higher attainment. Criticism comes from all 
sources, from reformers, writers of text-books, those out of touch 
with modern methods, and from idealists who assume that every- 
thing in the past was stupid and aimless. Much criticism comes 
from out-of-school sources. Some tell us that high school grad- 
uates cannot spell, cannot write, do not speak correct English, are 
not dependable, are unwilling to work, but are far advanced in 
the art of enjoying themselves. They say that we are spending 
too much time on fads and frills and supervisors. In-school crit- 
ics, on the other hand, tell us to do away with examinations, pro- 
motions, grades, classes, recitations, and keep the school going 
under the thrill of motivation, objectives, socialized recitation, this 
or that plan, or projects. This causes discontent among teachers. 
The wise teacher will not become discouraged. Neither will she 
take pronounced attitudes for or against such criticisms until she 
has thoroughly studied the problems which occasioned the crit- 
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icisms. Nor will she find fault with education unless she can 
suggest constructive improvement. It is the business of the 
teacher to study, understand, evaluate, and utilize a large share of 
what is said about her work in the schools. To ignore criticism 
is possible only to one who is so self-centered professionally as 
to be immune to suggestion. It is only the worst teacher who can- 
not be improved ; the open mind is never the worst. 


Though understanding, enlightening, and occasionally answer- 
ing our critics are uses which the teachers can make of profes- 
sional criticism, its most effective values are in self-improvement. 
Utilizing criticism may mean fighting out with one’s self a new 
conception which jars rudely against our traditional notions. 
Accepting and utilizing criticism usually means improved service, 
thus refuting most of the critics. The critical viewpoint may help 
teachers to improved ways of doing “little things” and to a satis- 
factory comprehension of what teaching means in its widest sig- 
nificance. The teacher who would improve must also take into 
account that children differ widely in their physical, mental and 
moral characters. Physically, children may be different in a 
variety of ways. No teacher would fail to take into account such 
defects as total blindness and deafness in a child. Nevertheless 
children have been known to labor for months and even years 
under partial deafness or very poor eyesight while teachers attrib- 
uted their lack of success to mental deficiency. Many physical 
defects may be checked in the early stages of development. For 
this reason a school should provide for a physical examination of 
every child. Under present conditions in our Catholic schools the 
detection of physical defects often devolves upon the teacher. 
Therefore teachers should be so instructed that they may easily 
recognize defects at the beginning and bring them to the attention 
of parents who are often unaware of any unusual condition in 
their children. But even here the teacher’s duty does not end. 
Once these physical differences have been noted there is a necessity 
of varying her assignment and requirements to meet the need of 
the physical condition of the pupil. Less intensive study should 
be given to one in poor health; shorter reading assignments and 
less written work to those whose eyes are not strong, especially 
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where the homes are poorly lighted or study conditions are not 
favorable. 

In the case of mental differences in children the facts are 
frequently more difficult to discover. We all know that some 
pupils can learn easily and that with but slight effort can recite 
glibly the assigned lessons while others must literally “dig” to 
acquire from the page or the teacher’s lecture a modicum of the 
required knowledge. Perhaps the surest and safest way to dis- 
cover these individual differences is to use the so-called intelli- 
gence tests and then as needed the test for the various subjects of 
the curriculum. These last will be especially useful where a child 
shows either a marked ability or a noticeable dullness in some 
particular line of work. 


The classroom teacher is beginning to learn that neither she 
herself nor anyone else can judge her work fairly unless the men- 
tal capacity of her pupils is known. Therefore it would be well 
for the teacher to find the I. Q. of her pupils at the beginning of 
the school year. Here, however, a great care must be exercised. 
Children should pass through the “warming-up process” before 
being subjected to a mental test. At least two or three weeks must 
pass before a new class becomes accustomed to its surroundings, 
teachers and classmates. So the test must wait until the pupil 
is so familiar with his environment that he may, unembarrassed, 
put forth his best efforts in fulfilling the requirements. How 
often at the beginning of the term do we hear teachers complain 
of the stupidity of their pupils. These teachers seem to forget 
that at first they may not understand their pupils or their 
pupils may not understand them. It takes some time for the 
strangeness to wear off; therefore the necessity of the so-called 
“warming-up process.” 


After we have discovered the individual differences we must 
take steps towards the proper adjustments. The most approved 
method of doing this is through the establishment of special 
classes or schools. There may be formed classes for feeble- 
minded, for stupid and for superior children. There may be 
classes for children who have normal ability but who have been 
retarded for other reasons. In these classes the pupils receive 
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the best education they can acquire. It is not the probem of 
what grade they work in or finish, but what instruction we can 
give them which is best fitted for their needs. Important as is 
the consideration of the mental and physical individual differ- 
ences there is another and still more important duty. We must 
consider the individual differences in morality. Here again among 
our pupils we find as marked a variation in the sense of right and 
wrong, of honesty and dishonesty, of exalted and ignoble ideals 
and of the numerous other forms of morality, as we discover in 
the individual differences in the mental and physical natures of 
children. There are boys and girls whose aspirations are high 
and holy ; who would scorn a base or ignoble deed. Others there 
are whose moral obliquity is so great that the most exalted ideals 
fail to awaken any response in thought or deed. By what test 
may we ascertain the moral I. Q. of these students? According 
to what moral attainments are they to be classified? What super- 
natural means are we to use to aid the one to ever greater 
heights and the other to the recognition of truer concepts of moral- 
ity? Thank God we are not left without an answer to these all- 
important questions. The Catholic child has a precious religious 
inheritance — a vast mine from which he can draw treasures of 
word and example. To him the lives of the saints and above all 
the life of the saint of Saints furnish the standard by which his 
thoughts and words and deeds may be unerringly measured. On 
the Catholic teacher rests the duty of placing before her class 
these glorious exemplars in so clear a light that no mistake can 
be made in following in their footsteps. Knowledge-giving and 
the development of the minds are important factors in the teach- 
ing process, but the matter of supreme importance is the building 
up of a noble Christian character. 

If the effect of example upon the pupil is such as to make for 
higher or lower standards of morality, so is the effect upon a 
teacher’s life of a higher or a lower grade according as her as- 
sociates are selected from this or that body of individuals. The 
opportunities of the religious teacher are unexcelled in the matter 
of choice of society. The best is open to her. Not only should 
she choose to be a part of the best and highest but she should 
make it her province, her privilege and her duty, to help mould 
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and shape the ideals and attitudes, to improve the ability, strength- 
en the courage and light the enthusiasm of the companion teachers 
with whom she may be placed. As there is community of material 
goods let there also be community of intellectual gifts, a gener- 
ous giving of the mind for the benefit of all. 


Every teacher as well as everyone who pretends to interest 
himself in educational affairs should begin early to accumulate 
such books as are best adapted to her needs. Discretion should be 
exercised in the choosing of the book, as a teacher can afford to 
read only the best; and she should purchase only those that will 
go to make up a working library. She must use the book as a 
companion and should treat it as a friend and counsellor. It is 
better to read a good book thoroughly and to re-read it than to 
plunge through the pages of many volumes of weak, superficial 
matter. No volume is too good to be used and the teacher who 
is tempted to mark the passages and make notes and comments 
upon the margin is the one who is likely to get the most from her 
book. Each book should be selected with a purpose and so read 
that the mind may retain for use the most valuable thoughts and 
ideas contained therein. 


To grow and keep abreast of the times the teacher must read 
and study and investigate. She can do much by herself but in 
company with others working along similar lines she may ac- 
complish more, As an institution of culture and learning the cor- 
respondence school has long since passed the experimental stage. 
A few years ago this work was left to private commercial ex- 
ploitation whereas to-day it is in the capable hands of standard 
colleges and universities. Correspondence teacher training has the 
advantage of being personal and individual; it employs the spare 
time of the student and gives her an interest besides her daily 
work ; it throws the teacher upon her own resources and makes 
her self-reliant and self-determining. For those who have not 
had the advantage of adequate school training or who find them- 
selves delinquent in a particular field the advantage of correspond- 
ence work is great. Care should be exercised, of course, in the 
choosing of the subject to be studied, as certain lines of work lend 
themselves to correspondence instruction while others do not. 
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The extension course where properly conducted and accredited 
to a university is something to be reckoned with educationally. 
This type of instruction affords the teacher an opportunity to se- 
cure advanced work without leaving her position. The various 
Sisterhoods, Catholic public school teachers, and others desiring 
such work, may be gathered in a centrally located institution 
where courses leading to advanced degrees or a normal school 
diploma may be given by competent professors approved by a 
university. The professors may be selected according to their 
specialized training in the subject, from the teaching staffs of 
neighboring religious communities. Those completing the courses 
and passing the examinations receive the usual college credit. In 
the diocese of Springfield, Illinois, such college extension work 
is offered in several places and the credits are bestowed by De 
Paul University of Chicago. Teachers frequently commute to 
nearby universities for Friday and Saturday classes. There are 
many instances on record of Sisters travelling two hundred 
twenty-five miles to attend university classes, going on Friday 
and returning on Saturday. Cooperation of this nature can 
usually be brought about by the proper diocesan authority. 


_ The summer school is more of a problem. The assumption is 
that the teacher needs rest and quiet during the vacation period, 
and then it is that the summer school is active. Neverthless the 
summer school may offer the work which the teacher needs and 
at the same time furnish the opportunity for the change which 
is itself recreation. To those who cannot afford the advantage 
of advanced study during the school year it supplies that which 
otherwise they would remain without. 


The efficiency of our teachers would be much increased if in 
their university work there were offered more courses that would 
be of practical application in the classroom. It is true that there 
are quite a number of courses in education available. However, 
it is a sad fact that teachers may overload themselves with such 
courses and in the end be little wiser than before in the actual 
teaching of grammar, arithmetic, geography or penmanship. The 
great majority of our Sisters spend their lives in our parish 
schools. Why then such an enthusiastic and concerted rush to- 
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wards the goal of the A. B. degree? There is a great need of 
normal courses for which credit can be gained and Sisters should 
be encouraged to take as much of this work as possible. Only by 
taking normal work can the loss of teacher training in their own 
communities be compensated. By loss is meant that in many 
places community normal work has been discontinued largely to 
make time for extension courses. 


No factor lends itself better to the improvement of teaching or 
is better suited to keep the teachers happy and contented or to 
make them progressive and enthusiastic, than well-ordered teach- 
ers’ meetings. These meetings may be of various kinds and can 
be grouped as follows: 1) General faculty meetings attended by 
all teachers in a building or district; 2) Intergrade meetings at- 
tended by the teachers of two or three adjacent grades; 3) Grade 
meetings attended by the teachers working in one grade only 
(meetings attended by teachers of special subject or of a regular 
subject in a departmentalized school would be of this type also) ; 
4) Conventions or associations. 


Great care and the best thought must be exercised in adminis- 
tering these meetings or they will not only fail of their purpose 
but will engender a bad attitude toward them on the part of the 
teachers. The following points should be taken into account in 
organizing any meeting, large or small. 1) The topic should be 
a live one in which the group involved is vitally concerned. 2) 
A mimeographed brief should be mailed out in advance to those 
who will be present. This item is absolutely necessary if any 
thoughtful reaction is to be made by the audience. 3) Provision 
should be made for the expression of opinion from the audience. 
Teachers have a right to ask questions and of necessity must ask 
them if they are to profit by the meetings. They can also supply 
valuable illustrations not to mention additional arguments for or 
against the view of the speaker. The writer is convinced that 
such meetings must be private, that is, for teachers only, if the 
Sisters are to be encouraged to talk, to ask questions and to give 
the others the benefit of their experience. Outsiders, particularly 
priests and above all the pastors, must be rigidly excluded from 
those sections of a teachers’ meeting where discussion is de- 
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sired. 4) The meeting should be in charge of a speaker who is 
an expert in the subject under discussion. 5) The meeting must 
be thoroughly planned and administered. It must not be allowed 
to degenerate into pointless, boresome discussion. Neither should 
the speaker be made a target for all kinds of questions from mem- 
bers of the audience. Questions or objections should be put 
directly to the presiding officer and it is then her duty to see that 
they are answered either by the speaker or by other members of 
the audience. The speaker should always be given ample oppor- 
tunity to adjust her mind to the viewpoint of the objector before 
attempting to answer the objection. 


Teachers’ meetings may be used advantageously in securing 
teamwork in the diocesan system; in permitting teachers of 
various religious communities to get acquainted with each other 
and with the different community methods of teaching; they as- 
sist in breaking down unsympathetic attitudes towards teachers 
of other religious Orders and nationalities; they allow the intro- 
duction of new methods and devices in teaching; they strengthen 
the work of weaker teachers by contacts with better trained 
teachers; they revivify the work of all teachers, even the best. 
Such meetings give teachers new ideals, new points of view and 
a change of scene, all of which are heartening. The writer be- 
lieves that if these teacher conferences are held for small groups 
and four or five times a year in a somewhat informal way, the 
value will be largely increased. 


An excellent device for improvement of teachers is the pro- 
vision for a visiting day. Some teachers object strenuously and 
criticize the plan severely but if properly administered it is a 
proper and very beneficial procedure. Usually visitation is at the 
teacher’s will, but a better plan is to direct it in some measure. 
In Decatur, Illinois, an interesting plan was in operation some 
time ago in which the supervisor took a teacher or small group of 
teachers to observe one of the best teachers in the system. Any 
weak teacher in the system could thus be shown expert work 
upon any difficulty confronting her. Sometimes the teacher ob- 
served will be an expert in teaching, again she may be noted 
for disciplinary skill, or yet again for efficiency in the routine 
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factors of school management. Tact is necessary, of course, in 
administering such a plan. If temperamental or selfish objections 
are raised by the teachers who are directed to go visiting, the 
objectors must be educated to see the error of their way. Fail- 
ing adaptability to the demands of good teaching, they must be 
eliminated from the system as painlessly as possible. When suc- 
cessful such a scheme as the Decatur illustration stands as a good 
exemplar of cooperative supervision. 


Our one great cry is lack of time. There is so much to do and 
so little time in which to accomplish it. Teachers are constantly 
deploring the fact that they lack time in which to perform 
properly necessary tasks or to teach adequately even the elements 
of a given subject. Method is a mighty time saver. The teacher 
who proceeds methodically, who is orderly and systematic and 
who plans her lessons with the same nicety as the engineer plans 
his project, or the architect his house, and who tries to find a 
reason for each step she takes, will accomplish much more than 
she who is unsystematic and relies upon circumstances to point 
out her methods of procedure. The teacher who is careless and 
haphazard will always be behind time. Regularity and punctuality 
are essential to good teaching. Begin on time and close promptly. 
Have a time ‘for everything. Have a plan and work to it. A 
few minutes given regularly to a task will soon bring results. 


Teachers, furthermore, should be warned to take good care 
of their health. Outdoor play with the children at recess periods 
would be doubly useful in this direction. Sisters complain of lack 
of time for exercise and out-of-doors recreation. Yet they break 
down from over-work and nervous strain and spend weeks, 
months and sometimes years away from their classrooms in a 
frantic effort to recover lost strength. The omission of some non- 
essential daily task and the spending of this time outdoors in 
God’s fresh air and sunlight would react very favorably to the 
benefit of the classroom, to their own happiness and to the con- 
tentment of the children. 

In the field of teacher training the supervisor will meet a 
series of difficulties and complicated problems. Some teachers do 
not see the need of it and therefore slight the whole matter. 
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This is regrettable in view of the fact that there is a rather 
well organized literature of theory, practice and results, together 
with many easily adaptable mechanisms, already in existence for 
improving the knowledge and skill of teachers. The best results 
will come from voluntary work but those who need it most will 
probably fail to receive benefit unless there is some requirement 
laid down. Many teachers cooperate enthusiastically with such 
requirements, others object to any and all requirements that take 
their time for meetings, lectures, correspondence or extension 
work. Many of the individuals are really fair teachers and are 
sincere in their belief that their teaching and preparation are 
satisfactory. Their education has been good though it has not 
introduced them to all the information available. With some con- 
sideration and patience the supervisor may be able to bring them 
in contact with expert teachers, good lecturers, and new fields of 
information. Under the right leadership all of our Catholic 
teachers can be interested, inspired, and won over to the super- 
visor’s plan for teacher improvement. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. Tuomas Cawtey, M. A.; Possibly because he hails from a State 
which commands respect for its agricultural activities, Father Cahill has 
plowed the field assigned to his care so well that there is very little ground 
left on which another farmer may ply his art with any hope of a decent 
harvest. His paper on the improvement of teachers is very exhaustive. 
It comments possibly on every known means of improvement within the 
reach of teachers in service with the result that it carries a message to every 
teacher in the land regardless of the peculiar circumstances or the environ- 
ment in which she may be laboring. Those teachers who fail to find satis- 
faction in one plan mentioned are sure to find it in one of the other five 
or six which the paper discusses. However, since it is not expected that 
the person selected to criticise a paper shall merely agree with everything 
that has been said, sign his name, witness-like, and then step aside to 
let the rest of the world go by, I shall make an endeavor here to analyze 
Father Cahill’s able paper as best I can, hoping to stress those features 
that deserve special mention and to find a few features with which to 
disagree. 

One of the most important sentences in the entire paper meets our 
gaze on the second line. It is this: “It is assumed at once that the teachers 
are interested in improving as teachers and becoming real artists in their 
field.” If we have not this interest as a foundation it is simply impossible 
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to build. Right here I might remark that every teacher no matter what 
her years or experience, who lacks this interest is a failure pure and 
simple despite any results which might be looked upon as success; because 
genuine success in a teacher demands an interest which keeps the teacher 
always a faithful student. All teachers make a great many mistakes and 
therefore no teacher can afford to omit an endeavor constantly to improve 
her power to observe these mistakes and to devise ways and means of 
overcoming them. In the absence of this endeavor an experience of years 
means very little. As the months and years pass by the teacher merely 
suffers a great increase in the number of her mistakes. And more than 
this, she forms habits which cannot be broken except by a special inter- 
vention of divine grace. In other words it might be said that there is 
far more hope for a young teacher who realizes her deficiencies and 
studies hard to remedy them, than for a normal-school graduate who has 
ceased to feel the need of study and relies wholly upon experience and 
past attainments. 

The means of improvement most familiar to those engaged in educational 
work upon which Father Cahill has commented are: The correspondence 
school, the extension course, the summer school and teachers’ meetings. 
These agencies have proven their worth long since; hence no teacher 
need fear to press them into service. However, none of them, and not 
the four taken together, have been found to give complete satisfaction ; and 
for this reason we still await the coming of a genius who will give us a 
balm to heal all the educational sores in existence and set at rest the 
numberless worries of our vast army of faithful teachers. 

Why has not the correspondence school given complete satisfaction? 
The first reason is to be found in Father Cahill’s statement that this 
work is intended to occupy the spare time of the teacher and to give her 
an interest other than her daily work. In place of being an advantage 
for our religious teachers, this is in most cases a distinct disadvantage, 
because spare time for them amounts to nothing short of a minus quantity. 
Many of them have almost lost their appreciation of what the term really 
means. Personally I regard this state of affairs as calamitous. I look 
upon it as the prime reason why the casualty list in our teaching ranks, 
both temporary and permanent, has grown to such alarming proportions. 
It is downright folly to expect any teacher to continue giving her best 
efforts year after year for any length of time if her mind is not permitted 
that regular relaxation and recreation which it sorely needs. Just as a 
certain amount of regular physical exercise is indispensable to the teacher 
who wishes to retain her health of body, so regular mental recreation is 
indispensable to the teacher who wishes to retain her health of mind in order 
that she may go about her teaching with that degree of confidence which 
will remove a great part of the worry which in many cases is the beginning 
of the end, either of the teacher’s efficiency, of her active service, or of her 
life. I must confess to the opinion that in our mad rush for the ac- 
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crediting of our teachers and for familiarizing them with the very latest 
in matters educational we are paying entirely too little attention to the 
systematic preservation of that good old mens sana in corpore sano, without 
which in our teachers we might as well lay plans for closing up our schools. 

A second reason why the correspondence school is found wanting is 
that even for those who have a modicum of spare time it seems unwise 
to spend it all and to borrow some hours from time which is not spare 
in an effort to carry on a regular correspondence with some clearing 
house a thousand miles away, in body and sometimes in spirit, from the 
scene of the difficulties, especially since we have no written or reliable 
guarantee that this clearing house will be able to clear away the difficulties 
in question. Everyone knows that each particular locality, each particular 
school, each particular classroom, has difficulties all its own. These cannot 
be solved by a formula. Many of them must be solved on the spur of 
the moment or it is too late. And finally, as for learning from these 
mistakes, it must be remembered that some of them never occur a second 
time, and moreover that even the oldest teacher in the service, though 
her work may have been her constant study, meets with difficulties almost 
every day which are entirely new. , 

Why has the extension course been found wanting? First of all, 
this agency is beyond the reach of teachers who are not in comparatively 
large cities or within striking distance of them. Secondly, the intention 
of working for credits has in many instances well nigh nullified the vast 
potential good of this agency. And thirdly, the subjects that make up these 
courses at times are not such as to bring about an improvement in the actual 
teaching of grammar, of arithmetic, of geography and of penmanship, and 
in the corresponding elements of training for character. 

What is to be said of the summer school? Here again the percentage 
of teachers who can attend is not sufficiently large. Secondly, the things 
most needed are included in the courses offered by very few of these 
schools. And thirdly, the summer school brings us face to face with 
the question of health. Teaching is wearing work at best and makes 
large demands upon the nervous power and vitality of the teacher. Under 
the strain and confinement of teaching, thousands break down in health. 
Other thousands are so near to a break by the end of the school year 
that it is almost criminal to permit them to enroll in summer schools. 
It would be an undeniable work of mercy for these poor creatures if time 
was spent in a survey of various summer health resorts whither thousands 
of teachers might repair in quest of a new supply of energy without 
which all the knowledge and professional training in the world is abso- 
lutely worthless. 

What is the verdict on teachers’ meetings? The convention form of 
these meetings is growing in popularity from year to year, yet many who 
attend them are struck with the realization that there is something want- 
ing. Something seems to tell them that these conventions are attended with 
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a great waste of energy and great waste of money. They think of waste 
because the number of those teachers who can place their finger on actual 
benefits in the classroom traceable to the conventions is most surprisingly 
small. It cannot be denied that there is some truth in this impression. 
Yet it would be folly to say that conventions do not serve a very excellent 
purpose. They are a means of pooling the efforts and experiences of at 
least the leaders in the field, with the result that there is not so much 
danger of working in the dark. Then there is a very desirable benefit 
which springs from the accidental and informal meetings (contacts) out- 
side the convention hall, from the chance criticisms of what has transpired 
and from the comparing of notes and difficulties peculiar to various schools 
and localities, etc. 

Father Cahill claims much for the visiting day plan. I cannot say 
that I agree with him in this, because here again we have a plan which 
is very good in theory but which is not so good in practice. If all our 
teachers were angels or saints the visiting day would be deserving of very 
high commendation. But much as we should like to deny it the very patent 
fact remains that all our teachers are human beings. And even though 
our teachers could boast of the happy distinction of angelic natures I should 
feel free to recommend the visiting day plan only if it were carried out 
somewhat after the manner of the example deduced by Father Cahill which 
he found to be in operation in Decatur, Illinois. In this place supervisors 
followed the practice of taking small groups of teachers to visit schools 
where they might find experts in various features of teaching actually at 
work in the classroom. However, this plan also is subject to the objection 
that it could reach only the few because such experts are hard to find. 

In appealing to criticism as a stimulating approach to higher attain- 
ment Father Cahill has introduced something new or at least not so familiar 
to us as the other agencies. Here again I must beg leave to disagree. 
Experience teaches that it is practically impossible for anyone outside the 
classroom to form a true concept of the nature of events and the circum- 
stances of events which take place in the classroom. This fact renders all 
criticism decidedly unreliable no matter what the source of it is, and 
especially if the ultimate source is found to be the students themselves. 
Secondly, the criticism that attacks a given event or circumstance to-day 
may be diametrically opposite to that which attacks it tomorrow. If the 
teacher is to place any trust in criticism, then where shall she stand? Thirdly, 
in nine cases out of ten the teachers who are not fitted to profit from criti- 
cism are the very ones who receive most of it; and the teachers who are 
best fitted to profit from criticsm are they who receive very little of it. 

Father Cahill has given much space to individual differences. In doing 
so, he hit upon a burning question in all school work, one which proves 
a source of most of the difficulties to be found in the classroom, but one, 
incidentally, which I did not expect him to treat at length, To my mind 
this reference is somewhat extra rem, since apparently the paper was not 
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supposed to treat of specific difficulties in the classroom and to suggest 
remedies for them but rather to direct teachers to sources where they 
may find satisfactory remedies for all difficulties, whether they be individual 
differences or what not. Hence, I shall take the liberty of eschewing 
extended reference to what has been said concerning this much-mooted 
question for several very good reasons, not the least'of which is that this 
difficulty persists in remaining an unsolved one, and what I might say in 
regard to it, therefore, would most likely be found to be vox et praeterca 
nihil. 

Finally, I come to a plan which I shall beg leave to offer for considera- 
tion here as calculated to produce results far superior to any other single 
agency with which we have thus far met. I have no reason of course to 
claim that it would prove a panacea and I would not venture to recom- 
mend it to the exclusion of all other agencies. Undoubtedly these other 
sources of help have virtues which should be placed within the reach of 
those teachers who will be likely to profit most from their use. But I 
propose the plan in the belief that if given a trial, it would be instrumental 
in producing excellent results in the actual classroom. I feel that it is 
of such a nature that it may reach every single teacher in service; it will 
not impair the health of any teacher and it will not seriously affect the 
spare time of the busiest teacher in existence. And I claim for it the 
virtue of having to do with that particular phase of work in which any 
teacher happens to be most interested at a given time and with the actual 
difficulties which spring up in her work from day to day. The plan is this: 

Let the principal or Superior in each convent form a study club or reading 
circle to be comprised of all the members on the teaching staff. The 
material she is to use for the reading or study is to be made up of the 
standard books on educational topics which may be especially appropriate 
for the particular school or district and also of a large enough number 
of periodicals recognized as standard works on the topics desired. This 
material is to be augmented constantly as later works come off the press. 
The teachers should have ready access to all these works for use in leisure 
time. But the feature to be stressed most is that the principal should 
assign certain lessons, chapters, articles, for study and later discussion,— 
items which may be needed particularly by the teachers on hand, whether 
by reason of their nature or by reason of the nature of the school, the 
people or the locality. Regular meetings should be held, their frequency 
to depend upon the circumstances of time, place and persons. Reports on 
.the work assigned should be required regularly at these meetings. Dis- 
cussion of these reports should then be admitted. An accurate record of all 
reports should be kept. A marking system should be used and the marks 
kept on file. The various principals should be required to report to the 
supervising principals, and these in turn to the superintendents. Practical 
questions which arise and answers to which could not be found could 
be referred to a central bureau for information. Answers might be sent 
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back, and these could form the subject-matter for future study and 
discussion. 

The chief virtue of this plan would consist in its being formulated in 
its various details with all the local needs and difficulties as a basis. It 
would bring into play the individual effort of each teacher to solve through 
research work, through reading more or less extensive, the problems peculiar 
to her own work. It would be preferable to the practice of indiscriminate 
reading of educational material in this that it would tend more to remove 
waste of time. Not the least important factors of it are that it would be 
a required work, that it would be directed by those who are expected to 
understand the individual needs and that records of all reports would be 
kept on file. Even by reason of the fact that it would stress the reading 
habit, and that this would be required, the plan has much to recommend it. 

Public opinion demands that all teachers remain students and that with 
this in view they read all the literature at their disposal which may help 
them in their work. The physician is not permitted to rest content with 
the knowledge he gleaned during the years of his college course. He must 
familiarize himself with the latest researches in the domain of medical 
science and with the most modern practices in the treatment of disease. 
The lawyer and the business man must likewise keep abreast of the times 
if they wish to hold or increase their clientele. The teacher is no exception. 
Whether he teaches in the largest of city colleges or in the smallest of 
rural schools, public opinion demands that the teacher be efficient; and 
efficiency implies a knowledge of the progress in educational science and 
familiarity with the most improved methods of imparting instruction and 
developing the mind of the child. 

One of the chief claims made for the summer school is that the texts 
used in the class and the lectures given by the professor are supposed to 
serve merely as a guide to his studies; and wide collateral reading is de- 
manded of the student in every subject and in every grade from the gram- 
mar school to the university. Not the least important of the services of 
the summer school, therefore, is to stimulate the teacher to further read- 
ing and to familiarize her with the literature of her subject or subjects. 
As a consequence, one thing that the teacher should bring back with her as 
a result of her stay at the college or university is a determination to read 
widely, and, I might add, wisely, such educational writings as will better 
fit her for the duties she has to perform. For those who do not attend 
summer schools this necessity of reading widely and wisely is possibly 
greater than for the others. Now the fact that reading plays so important 
a part in the training of the teacher, even the teacher in service, and the 
fact that this reading must be widely selected, if it is to produce results, 
leads me as an individual to believe that the plan I have suggested of 
directing this reading, of requiring reports on it and discussions of these re- 
ports and the keeping of records, marks, etc., would be productive of results 
far better than those thus far produced by any single agency. And I 
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hold that this plan, if properly arranged and properly conducted, would 
be a vast improvement on most of the other plans in several important 
respects, such as, economy of time and money, increase of individual inter- 
est, its simplicity in being based solely on a thing which is required for 
practically all the other plans, and on the possibility of its reaching practi- 
cally every teacher in service. 
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THE PROBLEM OF SUPERVISION IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


REVEREND JOSEPH H. OSTDIEK, M. A., DIOCESAN SUPERINTENDENT, 
OF SCHOOLS, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


The problem of supervision in the elementary school is a 
subject whose meaning will bear some explanation. Even super- 
vision itself is a function that has been differently interpreted 
and variously exercised. Some are of the opinion (if we are 
to judge by their actions) that supervision is little else than 
inspection. They exemplify the supervisor as a policeman, wear- 
ing a star as a mark of authority, who visits the classroom to 
determ:ne whether the teacher is administering doses of the 
course of study to the pupils strictly in accordance with directions. 
Such supervision based upon police power and insistent on rigid 
uniformity includes, it is true, the essential element of a visit to 
the classroom together with the enforcement of rules, but it is 
sO narrow in its view and so repressive in its effects that it thwarts 
the very purpose of supervision, which is improvement in instruc- 
tion. Another type of supervision is that which is exerdsed 
by the worn-out superintendent who is constantly busied with 
his clerical or office duties. He issues regulations, prescribes 
courses of study based in the main on page requirements and 
even prepares the questions for final examination with or without 
the aid of his assistants and stenographer. Thus he exercises 
his supervisory function by remote control. While his eye may 
be single, his efforts hard, and his work well-received, his super- 
vision is hardly appreciable. It does little more than worry the 
teachers and then leave them groping about for the means to 
solve their problems and satisfy the requirements. If as Cubberly 
tells us in his School Administration, page 237, ‘““The important 
purpose of supervision ought to be to discover and improve the 
weak spots in a school or system,” then the problem of supervision 
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requires not only an examination of the schools to find the weak- 
nesses, but also an organization of forces and the formulation of 
a plan of attack which will improve these conditions. 


It seems to me that ‘the work of supervision connoting as it 
does the thorough preparation of teachers and careful direction 
of their work in the school is something of religious interest to 
Catholic educators. History tells us that our Brethren of the 
Christian School were the first to recognize the need of building 
up a teaching corps of specialists when they opened the first nor- 
mal training schools. The careful supervision of all the 
teachers in a system seems likewise to be of Catholic origin for 
it found its birth (or first practical application, at least) in the 
sixteenth century in the Ratio Sudiorum of the Jesuits. In this 
institute the prefect of sudies was required to visit each class- 
room at least once every two weeks. Surely Catholic educators 
and diocesan superintendents would be disloyal to their traditions 
and unworthy of their inheritance if they minimize the impor- 
tance of supervision or fail to make the most of it in the discharge 
of their duties. 

The problem of supervision in the elementary school is no less 
complicated in structure than difficult of solution. It is a topic 
that has filled chapters in text-books and monopolized sessions 
at conventions and yet the stubborn specter like Banquo’s ghost 
will not down. In daily life the superintendent meets time and 
again that staggering question: How shall I use the agencies, 
the means and the time at my disposal, to get the greatest improve- 
ment in instruction? As the means and conditions vary in the 
different places it is extremely hard to offer any solutions or 
suggestions that have universal or even wide application. It is 
the purpose of this paper, however, to show the grave need of 
supervision and to suggest some agencies and methods to be 
used in organizing and carrying on the work of supervision in 
our elementary schools. 


No one will question that many of our teachers are rushed to 
the firing line of the classroom without sufficient training in both 
academic and professional branches. It is true that we do not 
have to wrestle with a big “labor turnover” every year as do 
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the officials in the public schools where the average life of a 
teacher ranges from three to five years. Practically all of our 
teachers turn to the pedagogical profession as a life’s work. But 
the inroads of death and sickness upon the ranks of the religious 
communities combined with the unreasoning prejudice against the 
employment of good self-sacrificing lay-teachers bring about a 
dearth of teachers which constrains religious Superiors often to 
assign a mere high school girl to class-duty shortly after she has 
taken the habit. The only hope of success for such a teacher born 
out of due time is to be found either in enlightenment from on 
High or in effective and generous help of the supervisory staff 
in the school system. This awful problem of finding time and 
means to train subjects in religion and pedagogy is the heaviest 
cross under which our teaching orders are laboring. They must 
turn for help to the supervisory organization of the diocese which 
can train and direct the teachers while they are in actual service 
and elevate them to a higher standard of efficiency. 

In addition to this, supervision is necessary both to exact the 
minimum of essentials and introduce some basis for unity and 
uniformity in the school system. No efficient organization of 
schools can be maintained unless it be definite and progressive in 
policy, harmonious in its workings and uniform in rules and 
minimum requirements. Ina school system of hundreds of teach- 
ers and thousands of pupils no agency can achieve these ends but 
a strong supervisory corps that is carefully trained in the policy, 
regulations and program of the organization. Such machinery 
of supervision constitutes the principle of life and the source of 
unity of the whole educational organism. Under the direction of 
the superintendent, who as representative of the Bishop is the rul- 
ing spirit of the school system, this staff of supervisors is expected 
to effect unity, uniformity and efficiency in the entire organization 
through the carrying out of certain policies and regulations and 
the exaction of certain minimum requirements in training of 
teachers and scholarship of pupils. Without this unifying agency 
the schools of the diocese are nothing else than so many disparate 
parts of the school systems, if not so many wholly independent 
units. 

There is ample evidence of the need and importance of super- 
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vision in all schools. The records of the past few generations 
show that educators in our count:y are laying more and more 
emphasis on this function. Ever since the appointment of the 
first public school superintendent in 1837 at Buffalo this position 
has grown in power and importance until now it is considered an 
essential part of every public schcol system in this country. 
Moreover the superintendent’s work as a supervisor stands out in 
greater and greater relief as the years roll by. In Catholic school 
circles a similar development is quite noticeable. The time is fast 
appreaching when every diocese in the country will have a super- 
intendent of schools whose primary function is to improve the 
work of the teachers. We must bear in mind that the supervision 
of instruction, like education itself, is a cooperative enterprise. 
Various agencies and means must be organized and marshalled in 
order that the effects of supervision may be felt in every class- 
rcom of a large school system. Among these factors in super- 
vision of Catholic schools we may list the pastor, the diocesan 
superintendent, the community and special supervisors, and the 
principal, all of whcm must be called into service if fruitful 
supervision is to be secured. 

I hope the time is not far distant when pastors and 
assistants will come to play a more helpful part in the 
supervision of schools. I have always recognized the su- 
pe ior merits of those schools whose pastors are interested in 
education and take pains to give regular instructions to the pupils. 
The growing demand that seminaries train their students to be 
schoolmen and the recent decrees from Rome that these institutes 
give practical training for the exercise of the teaching function, 
must in the course of time get some results. The New Code of 
Cancn Law (Can. 1365 Par. 3.) prescribes that “there should be 
lectures given on pastoral theology together with practical exer- 
cises especially on the manner of teaching catechism to children 
and others.” On September 8, 1926, the Sacred Congregation 
of Seminaries and Universities wrote a letter to the Bishops of 
the United States in which it was said with reference to students 
for the priesthood: “There is a matter of the greatest moment 
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and importance which we desire the Bishops faithfully to attend 
to, namely: the manner and method of teaching Christian doc- 
trine.” It is not rash to expect that a course of training strictly 
in accordance with these regulations will give the student an inter- 
est in education and a technique in teaching which will fit him 
in the exercise of his parish work later on to present an excellent 
demonstration in teaching catechism and even to give helpful 
advice and direction to teachers in problems of method, discipline 
and classroom management. All this would tend to improve the 
quality of instruction and increase the efficiency of the parish 
school. 

But by all means the chief supervisor of the parish schools is 
the diocesan superintendent. As the alter ego of the Bishop in 
the direction of the schools he is expected to plan and carry out 
a program which will elevate the work of the teachers to the 
highest plane of efficiency. 1 can hardly agree with those who 
would restrict supervision to the visitation of the classroom. 
There are certain other matters more fundamental in character 
which must be attended to before the work of visitation will bear 
much fruit. At any rate the problem of supervision which con- 
fronts the superintendent must include certain preliminary steps. 

In the first place the superintendent should make some provision 
for the training of the teachers. If teaching is a profession and 
if the diocesan school system has any definite policy, then some 
special preparation for the teachers is indispensable. No effective 
work can be done in the classroom and no healthy and construc- 
tive program can be carried out in the school organization unless 
the teachers receive some normal and local training. The diocesan 
supervisor who attempts to direct a teacher that lacks this prepar- 
ation is simply making the best of a bad job. Why not begin 
at the beginning? Why not arrange an institute or a course of 
training for the new and weak teachers? In Omaha we are 
singularly favored. The Department of Education of Creighton 
University works hand in hand with the diocesan school organiza- 
tion. Those teachers’ courses are offered during the school year 
and even in the summer session which are judged to be of greatest 
benefit to the teaching corps of our schools. For instance, courses 
in music and art were recently inserted in the curriculum to answer 
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the needs of our teachers. This preliminary training is needed 
also to give the teachers the necessary apperceptive basis for 
supervision. No supervisor can get the best results unless the 
teachers get the proper viewpoint. Perhaps the fact that in 
Omaha we are pioneering in the field of school organization and 
supervision has colored my opinion or determined my point of 
view, but I feel that we should take little or nothing for granted. 
It looks presumptuous to suppose that our teachers, who for the 
most part are timid by nature and who often lack the desired 
confidence and training, really relish observation and supervision. 
The innate or acquired aversion towards supervisors and visitors 
I attribute to a mistaken viewpoint of the teacher. She does not 
realize that the supervisor, even as the Master of old, comes “not 
to destroy but to fulfill.” She does not make bold to ask any 
questions or present any problems for solution lest perchance she 
display her ignorance or prolong the torturous visit. 

In this connection I am reminded of a State director of second- 
ary schools who terrorized teachers in a Western State for some 
fourteen years. He carefully checked up on all the material 
equipment in the classroom and then sat down to witness the ner- 
vous attempt of the teacher to carry on a recitation. Not content 
with the role of inspector he was wont then to turn examiner. 
He would pull a set of “canned” problems or questions out of his 
pocket which he proceeded to give to the class. Their response un- 
der this inquisition determined in a large measure the grade of the 
teacher. Without saying a word by way of comment or advice, 
he would leave the room and complete his report. One day as he 
was leaving a school the principal asked him why he restricted 
his work to mere inspection and offered nothing by way of con- 
structive criticism or suggestion. He briefly retorted, “Because 
the teachers ask me no questions.” The principal then proceeded 
to ask questions and received in return a great fund of informa- 
tion and advice. This story illustrates precisely the shortcoming 
of many of our teachers. They will ask no questions. They will 
not use the supervisor to serve their purposes. It seems, there- 
fore, that the superintendent should lay the groundwork for 
supervision by imparting to the teachers that inquisitorial attitude 
and professional spirit which will make them try the resource- 
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fulness and utilize the training and experience of the supervisor 
to the largest extent. Only thus can a helpful relationship be- 
tween the supervisor and the teacher be established. For this 
purpose the superintendent should seize every opportunity at 
institute or in private or community conference to impress this 
lesson upon the teachers, and if possible he should induce the 
teacher-training institutes in the diocese to imbue their subjects 
with the same spirit. 

While the training of teachers is a fundamental part of the 
superintendent’s problem of supervision, the making of the cur- 
riculum is likewise of grave importance. This work means some- 
thing more than the adjustment of the teachers and classroom to 
a working schedule. It reflects the aims and policy of the school 
organization. Hence in the Catholic system it is to be colored 
and quickened by religion. In content it must include the mini- 
mum of essentials which even the modern pyschologists admit 
must be put across at any expense. As William Heard Kilpatrick 
writes in his Foundations of Method, P. 365: “I think there are 
certain things so useful for future progress in school and life, 
both immediate and more remote, that we should use compulsion 
if need be to get them, so important that if they are not got other- 
wise, there would eventually come a time when we should, if need 
be, drop practically everything else and compel the learning of 
them.” Along with this ‘minimum of essentials there should be 
embodied in the course these elements which meet local needs 
and conditions. One may safely challenge the wisdom and suc- 
cess of those teaching institutes that attempt uniformity in courses 
and text-books over a large area in this country. What is suit- 
able in Pittsburgh may not be adapted to Omaha; the differences 
between manufacturing and agriculture must be recognized in 
the curriculum. Nor should the course of study be completed and 
closed. Rather is it to be a working program and a running 
course of constants and variables that will serve the aims of 
education, furnish the basis for unity and uniformity in the 
system, meet the changes in conditions and at the same time 
respect the freedom and initiative of the teachers. Such a work- 
ing course of studies together with up-to-date text-books and a 
code of reasonable regulations, must be placed in the hands of the 
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teachers before the best results from classroom visitation can 
be obtained. : 

It seems almost useless to mention in detail the many acts that 
the superintendent is to perform when he visits the school. From 
the courtesy call which is paid to the pastor at the start to the 
final conference which is held with the teachers at the end of 
the visitation, the superintendent faces many problems which 
tax his ingenuity and resourcefulness, exercise his tact, and some- 
time try his patience. Some writers say he should enter the 
classroom unnoticed. How this can be done when the Sisters 
always train the pupils to rise and salute the priest as he enters 
the room is something I have not yet learned. Other authorities 
tell us the superintendent should take a seat in the rear of the 
room and there with the ominous silence of the Egyptian sphinx 
he should watch the progress of the class-work. My first and only 
attempt to follow this advice ended in complete embarrassment, 
for when I went to the rear of the room I could find no place to 
sit down and finally when a chair was placed at my disposal 
with much noise and commotion I found the teacher too nervous 
to continue the recitation. Thereupon I decided to adopt differ- 
ent tactics. I entered the next room with a broad smile on my 
face, greeted the teacher and said “Good morning” to the pupils. 
I asked if I might take part in the work going on in the class- 
room. The pupils received me with joy and the teacher invited 
me to take a chair at the desk. A friendly relationship, a 
family spirit, in fact, was thus established. The teacher quickly 
gained her equilibrium. I asked her not to allow me to interrupt 
her work and I promised’ to fall into the recitation as soon as 
I picked up the thread of thought. As the teacher continued 
her work I quickly took notice of the plan-book, attendance reg- 
ister, the decorations and equipment of the classroom. After 
checking upon all these material elements I next turned my atten- 
tion to the recitation to catch hold if possible of that subtle and 
elusive thing we call quality of teaching. A short observation 
will often reveal the teacher’s caliber but sometimes it 1s we! to 
ask a few well-chosen questions to find out what results she is 
getting. I am fond of giving a short test in spelling, taking the 
words from a well-graded list. Often I ask them to write a 
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short composition on some topic of the day or some feast in the 
ecclesiastical or secular calendar. If the pupils are asked to cor- 
rect or even to collect these papers after their usual fashion, the 
routine organization of the classroom is quickly revealed. Some- 
times I happen to find a class reciting on one of my pet subjects 
such as religion or geography. Feeling that I am then on my 
home grounds I sometimes venture to give a demonstration in 
teaching which will meet, as far as my abilities will permit, the 
requirements of a model class. 

In the work of class visitation it is well to insist that the daily 
program, which in our schools is carefully written and con- 
spicuously posted on the wall, be followed out to the letter. The 
pupils should be assembled and dismissed at the sound of the 
bell after the usual manner. Any deviation from the established 
order on this occasion is apt to give a false impression of the 
school and to place the sanction of the superintendent on the 
bad practice of breaking the rules. If he wishes to see the school 
or the class in normal action he should not interrupt its course. 

After each visit to a classroom it is well to write down a few 
impressions in a notebook and to make a few personal suggestions 
to the teacher in private conference. All general criticisms and 
recommendations may be reserved for the teachers’ meeting held 
at the end of the visitation. Even here, however, it will be found 
that Sisters in their candor and humility do not object to per- 
sonal correction if it is properly given. 

I have tried out many methods and suggestions on supervision 
that have appeared in the Proceedings of the Catholic Educational 
Association and in various text-books and periodicals, but I have 
found the above procedure to be most successful. I ‘am sold on 
the plan” of entering as a class member into the group work 
that is going on in the room. It wins the confidence of the teach- 
ers, the hearts of the children; and after all a large part of the 
reward and consolation of out work (at least humanly speaking) 
is to be found in the childlike trust of a teacher who comes to 
you and says, “Father, what would you do with that retarded 
child in my room?” or in the plaintive appeal of the little second- 
grader who encircles your knees with his tiny arms and says, 
“Father, aren’t you coming to our room again?” 
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Needless to say the diocesan superintendent soon finds out that 
he can not do all the supervisory work alone. He must have 
recourse to community supervisors and principals. In many 
places the community supervisors have rendered valuable service. 
I understand that in some Catholic schools systems, such a Phila- 
delphia and Cleveland, they have been merged into the diocesan 
organization. No doubt this plan is very successful when each 
community has a large number of schools and can well afford to 
assign one of the best teachers to the supervisory duty. As part 
of the diocesan school organization these supervisors serve as 
agents and representatives of the superintendent. Their famili- 
arity with the policy of the school department, the regulations 
for the system, and the diocesan course of studies together with 
their frequent conferences with the superintendent himself, give 
them both the equipment and opportunity to exercise the super- 
visory function at a great advantage. But in the diocese of Omaha 
we have an entirely different situation. In the eighty-four schools 
of the diocese we find teachers ‘from twenty-six different mother- 
houses. Twelve of these communities have charge of but one 
school or institution in the diocese. Only three of them have 
the means and schools necessary to warrant the appointment of a 
community supervisor for their schools in our diocese. We have 
not yet reached the point in our development where it is feasible 
to assign the supervisor of one order to direct the teachers of 
another. Moreover, little is to be expected from the community 
supervisor of a strong order who darts into the diocese for a few 
days to visit the few schools under the charge of her community 
and then disappears as quickly as she came. No doubt she helps 
to improve in some measure the schools of her own order, but 
her services to the diocesan school system, of whose policy, rules 
and courses she knows little, are hardly worthy of notice. Under 
circumstances such as these we aim to get what help we can from 
the community and special supervisors that the few larger teach- 
ing orders can and will supply. But we pin our hopes, at least 
for the present, on the principals of the Catholic schools in the 
city of Omaha, which comprises more than one-half the number 
in the diocese. 
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To organize and train this supervisory force we instituted a 
Sister Principals’ club that meets every month. At these regular 
meetings all important announcements for the next few months 
are made; regulations for the schools are discussed; the prin- 
cipal’s duties as supervisor are dealt with in detail, and finally a 
lecture on some pertinent subject is delivered by a competent 
schoolman: To make sure that we shall cover the field of admin- 
istration and supervision in its entirety and at the same time 
avoid repetition we use a good text-book. This year we are going 
through Cubberly’s The Principal and His School. In order that 
the effects of these meetings may be felt in all the classrooms the 
principals hold conferences with their teachers shortly after each 
monthly meeting for the purpose of discussing the points taken 
up at the last session and applying them to the school. 

In the beginning it was surprising to learn how little time and 
attention the principals had been giving to the supervision of in- 
struction. Some of them hardly knew that they were expected 
to do anything else than teach while their associates on the staff 
were allowed to sink or swim. But the campaign of enlighten- 
ment has already born rich fruit. It was found that while most 
principals must conduct a class, still their usual position as 


. superior in the community enables them frequently to meet their 


teachers in conference and effectively to direct them in the man- 
agement of the classroom and the technique of teaching. The ma- 
terial equipment, too, has shown notable increase and improve- 
ment. The crucifix and the flag can be found in every classroom 
of every Catholic school in the city. 

So far very little has been done for the schools outside the city. 
For the present at least they must depend for supervision upon 
the zeal of the principal, the infrequent visits of the superintend- 
ent, and the literature sent out by the diocesan school department. 
The extension of this work constitutes the present phase of the 
“ever solving, but never solved” problem of supervision in the 
schools of our diocese. 

In conclusion I hope I shall not be thought to be provincial or 
self-centered if I have dilated: upon the program of school super- 
vision in our own diocese. All general phases of the super- 
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visory question, and practical details, too, for that matter, have 
been aired out at length in previous years at these conferences or 


they can be found at any time in the abundance of literature de- 
voted to the problem of supervision. Perhaps it is too much to 
hope that this recital of our personal endeavors and experiences 
may furnish you with a new idea or a helpful suggestion, but | 
trust it may serve to make us know each other better. As 
representatives of different parts of the Lord’s kindergarten we 
assemble here from year to year to discuss our problem and to 
tie fast to those bonds of friendship, sympathy and mutual help. 


Perchance we sha!l be able to serve better if we learn to know 
each other well. For 


“When I appreciate you and you appreciate me 
The road seems short to victory; 

It buoys one up and calls ‘come on,’ 

And things grow brighter with the dawn; 
There is no doubt or mystery 


When I appreciate you and you appreciate me. 


“Tt’s the greatest thought in heaven or earth; 

It helps us know our fellow’s worth; 

There’d be no harm or bitterness, 

No fear, no hate, no grasping; yes, 

It makes work play; and the careworn free, 
When I appreciate you and you appreciate me.” 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. Henry M. Hatp, Pu. D.: Supervision in its various phases has 
often been discussed at our meetings and rightfully so, because historically 
it is the raison d’etre of the superintendent’s office. The meaning of the 
term has gradually progressed from inquisition and inspection, which have 
been frequently interpreted as fault finding, to helpful encouragement. 
Father Ostdiek brings out the true meaning in his excellent paper. Per- 
sonally we like to draw a distinction between administration and supervision. 
The former bears the wider connotation and includes the latter. In our 
estimate the primary obligation of the superintendent is the efficient admin- 
istration of the educational work of the diocese. Besides teacher training, 
supervision of classroom work and curriculum making, mentioned in the 
paper under discussion, it includes the formulation of a diocesan policy, the 
meeting of present needs, the planning for future expansion, publicity work, 
and especially, leadership. Obviously such functions take up much time 
and energy and most superintendents of large systems find it a physical 
impossibility to visit every classroom once a year. For this purpose boards 
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of community supervisors have been formed which relieve the superin- 
tendent of regular and immediate classroom supervision. 

There are many who still believe that inspection, as they term it, is 
the superintendent’s first duty. With all due respect, we hold that the 
efficiency of the schools in a large system is better promoted by the visits 
of the supervisor than by those of the superintendent. Of course, the 
community supervisor should work in harmony with diocesan objectives. 
The reasons for our view may not be accepted by all, but we deem them 
worth mentioning. If the superintendent remains faithful to his adminis- 
trative duties, he soon loses contact with teaching methods; he may know 
them in theory, but he has little opportunity to put them in practice. More- 
over, his college and seminary training while providing him with a rica 
scholastic background has drawn him away from the methods of the elemen- 
tary school. Indeed, we have heard of one eminent public high school prin- 
cipal who argued against the employment of priests in school work for 
this reason. On the other hand the preparation and lifework of the com- 
munity supervisor have kept him in contact with teachers and children; he 
has had experience in the grades, knows their problems, and can solve their 
difficulties. In the case of Sister supervisors there is the more sympathetic 
approach to small children. The teachers, too, are generally more at ease 
in the presence of one of their own number. They confide and take advice 
more readily. The campaign in regard to the duties of the superintendent 
is progressing gradually, and the place of the supervisor in the diocesan 
system and in the community is becoming more appreciated. 

Let not my remarks be construed as advocating the heresy that a super- 
intendent should never visit a school. He should, and he should do it 
whenever the fulfillment of more important duties gives him the leisure. In 
our own diocese we visit every new school, explain the diocesan regulations 
to the teaching staff, and help solve the many problems that arise on the 
occasion of the new venture. We find it a good practice to visit a school 
or two of each community. The points discussed at the teachers’ meeting 
held in the afternoon of the visit are usually carried to the other schools 
of the same community and thus our aims and policies are spread. The 
purposes of our visits, however, are not the same as those of the super- 
visors. They go primarily to improve the teaching, we to encourage and to 
secure the loyal cooperation of the teaching staff with our diocesan aims. 
It gives us an opportunity also to become acquainted and to listen to sugges- 
tions for the betterment of the administration. 

Since Father Ostdiek has told of the procedure he follows in Omaha, it 
might be interesting to relate what we do in Brooklyn. We have found 
our method beneficial and though it may not be useable in other places 
we find that it has improved instruction and management. At the beginning 
of the scholastic year, each supervisor is given a sufficient number of con- 
fidential report forms. Such items as numbers and character of teach- 
ing staff, number of pupils, punctuality and attendance, diocesan record 
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system, strong and weak elements in teaching and administration, construc- 
tive suggestions, etc., are included among others on the form. The super- 
visors visit the schools of their own community. They usually have a defin- 
ite objective which varies each year; it may be diocesan records, rating of 
examinations, reading, spelling, fire drills, etc. Some stay as long as two 
or three days in a school and when finished make recommendations to the 
pastor, principal, and teaching staff, when such are necessary. The report 
form is then filled out and sent to the superintendent; a carbon copy remains 
in the supervisor’s files. A digest of this confidential report is made out by 
the superintendent on another form and carbon copies sent to the pastor, 
principal and supervisor. It generally stresses the good points observed 
in the visit and makes prudent recommendations. We have been asked 
whether the confidential report is sufficiently candid to be of value. An 
examination of our files will show that our confidence in the worth of the 
community supervisory system has not been misplaced. We have assured 
the supervisors that their candor will not be violated by tactless handling 
on our part. 


There are a number of problems in connection with supervision that 
remain to be solved. The teaching, discipline, and management are well 
handled by the supervisor’s visitation. The special subjects, such as draw- 
ing, music, and physical training, need special examiners familiar with their 
content and method. We have not reached the point where we find it 
feasible to set aside special supervisors, though they are desirable. Mean- 
time the community supervisors are handling this part of the task. 


The second problem has been mentioned by Father Ostdiek, and seem- 
ingly solved by him for Omaha. It is the proper supervision of the 
school by the principal. Many of our schools are large and the local 
administration work correspondingly heavy, leaving little time for the 
proper kind of supervision. Clerks are employed by many schools, and thus 
more time is given to the principal for helping the teachers. Some prin- 
cipals feel diffident about fulfilling this duty. They labor under the old 
delusion that supervision may be interpreted by the teachers as fault-finding 
and punitive expedition. This false idea is being gradually eliminated 
as the teachers are becoming more accustomed to the practice. 


One wishes with the writer of the paper that the pastors could act in a 
supervisory capacity. Certainly no one has more right to go into the school, 
examine its workings and perfect them than he who has built and is main- 
taining it. Many priests do take an active, intelligent interest in the school 
besides the mere money interest which the maintenance bills force on them. 
Others believe that their part has been played when the bills have been 
paid; the teaching and administration are the duties of teachers and 
principal. Frankly we cannot appreciate this cold business attitude. Much 
of the religious atmosphere is caused by the presence of the priest, and 
the school which he enters regularly to give encouragement and religious 
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instruction is the better for his coming. Most priests lack the requisite 
skill for the reasons advanced a few minutes ago, but all may exercise a 
most beneficial indirect supervision by regular visits, organized religion 
lessons, priestly encouragement and intelligent interest. Dr. Scanlan of 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, read an interesting paper last year 
before this Section on “The Education of the Priest as a School Man,” that 
was indeed thought provoking. A fresh reading will well repay. I am 
convinced—and I believe this to be true of all of us—that the future of 
our schools rests with the parish priest; and to a large extent his intelli- 
gent cooperation in the future rests with the course he should get in the 
seminary. 

In conclusion, permit me to congratulate Father Ostdiek on his informing 
and well written paper. His verse with its melodious plea for appreciation 
and mutual cooperation is not without place. One of the advantages that 
accrues from our yearly meeting is the knowledge that comes from the 
reports of activities in different dioceses and with it comes the added zeal 
springing from friendships formed and the mutual appreciation born of 
these friendships. 











A TENTATIVE PROGRAM FOR JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


REVEREND JOHN J. FALLON, M. A., BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Not many years ago educational literature was made to carry 
the burden of prophecy; we were given the assurance on the one 
hand that there is nothing new under the sun and that after every- 
thing has been said and done education would revert to the staple 
product of tradition; on the other hand prophecy wove dreams 
of a brilliant and glorious change in the realm of education that 
would move the face of the earth. “Young men saw visions and 
old men dreamed dreams.” No thinking man would dare hazard 
a prediction of the future of educational institutions in the 
United States. Even the most hopeful educator in our land to- 
day, were he given a free hand to shape educational policy an‘ 
practice, would not attempt to forecast with any measure of as- 
surance the form which any one of our educational institutions 
will take in the more or less remote future. 

There is an uncertainty about education and things educational, 
but it is the uncertainty of life, vigor, change, and progress. We 
can predict with some assurance what the man will do who has 
discovered a territory and has grown old in its government, but 
we cannot predict what will happen when another takes charge. 
An army is lost when an enemy can predict its future 
movements and positions. An executive should resign from 
office if his biographer attempts to set down as certain the record 
of his achievements before his term expired. To my mind the 
most hopeful quality of modern education is uncertainty —un- 
certainty in the sense that we cannot make a final draft of the 
educational map and compel the pilots of youth to follow old 
trade routes and old channels when shorter and better trade 
routes are possible and nature will dredge new channels. An 
outstanding example of educational uncertainty is the movement 
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to readjust the time distribution in our school system. The con- 
troversy that has arisen on this point has not for the most part 
called into question the need for a change but rather the nature 
of the change to be introduced. The problem is a complicated 
one and perhaps only one thing is more complicated than the 
problem itself and that is its proposed solution—the junior high 
school accepted in its broadest sense. 

It is not my intention to review in this paper the history, 
character, curriculum, status and the wide use of the name junior 
high school. Father Vehr in his excellent paper “The Junior 
High School in the Catholic School System” gave us a complete 
study of these phases of the subjects two years ago. Although 
the title of this paper is, “A Tentative Program for Junior High 
Schools” I cannot hope to do more than suggest the adoption of 
some definite and concrete plan of preparation for a change that 
must come. 

The name junior high school immediately suggests to everv- 
one of us some distinctive unit of secondary education introduced 
after the sixth grade and including the ninth, although the 
character and aim of the schools we have in mind might range 
anywhere between the old Latin grammar school and the place 
where ‘fathers and mothers of twenty years ago sent their boys 
when they left home for college. As early as 1918 the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools gave a 
definition of the junior high school that will serve to define our 
purpose in this paper. 

“Resolved, That the term junior high school as used by the 
association shall be understood to apply only to a school including 
the ninth grade combined with the eighth grade or with the eighth 


and seventh grades in an organization distinct from the grades 
above and the grades below.” 


The charge cannot be made that up to the present time there 
has not been displayed a disposition to test out in an objective 
way the merits of the junior high school. There have been ob- 
jective investigations of this type of schools in communities 
where they have received honest support and able direction for 
such a length of time as to draw definite conclusions. If in some 
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cases the experiments have been hazardous they cannot be said 
to be unprofitable. As a part of the public school system the 
junior high school is successful. Seventy-five per cent of the 
cities of the United States with a population of 100,000 either 
have already adopted the system or plan to do so. The junior 
high school flourishes in certain communities because it ac- 
complishes a definite end in that community, because there is a 
valid and practical reason why it should supplant the eight-four 
organization and because some rival community has introduced 
it and might consider all other communities lacking a mark of 
distinction who have not adopted the junior high school idea. 

The important thing to keep in mind is the fact that the junior 
high school is just a little beyond the experimental stage and de- 
mands consideration when there is community need for reor- 
ganization of school systems. Certainly in industrial communi- 
ties where the vast majority of boys and girls have to face the 
battle of life without a high school training the junior high school 
will come nearer the purpose and end of education—to prepare 
the child for life; life not as we would like to make it but life 
as it exists in the community in which the child lives. The boy 
and girl going out from the junior high school complete a unit 
of education, they round out a cycle of educational activity which 
is vastly more practical and advantageous than sending them out 
after one or two years of a four-year course. In other words 
the permanency of the junior high school in the American school 
system is beyond doubt but its universality is highly improbable. 

At the last meeting of the North Central Association a revision 
of college entrance requirements was announced. I quote these 
revised requirements for college entrance to bring out the fact 
that at least we who are under the North Central Association 
must meet the junior high school problem as a fact. 


I. Recognizing that there is need of an immediate means of 
adjustment during the transitional period, as an alternative plan 
of admission to the present plan of admission from a four-year 
high school, the colleges and universities of the North Central 
Association accept twelve units complete in the senior high schools, 
provided that the subjects taken in the junior high schools satisfy 
the subject requirements for the particular college or university. 
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This action is not intended to make restrictions on the junior 
high and does not require detailed reports from the junior high 
school in subject-matter below the tenth grade. 


II. As a plan for the reinstatement of entrance require- 
ments in terms of the senior high schools for different types of 
liberal arts, technical and professional schools, the following prin- 
ciples are recommended : 


I. Full admission to be based upon eleven or twelve units completed 
in grades X, XI and XII. Where State laws or regulations of standard- 
izing agents prescribe fifteen units a college may accept three units from 
~ — high school properly certified by a senior high school without 
etails. 

2. Of the eleven or twelve units accepted for admission, not to ex- 
ceed three may be non-academic; the academic units to consist of a major 
(three units) and two minors (two units each), or of four minors. 

3. English to be either a major or a minor, each college to specify 
the other elements of the major and minors leaving the remaining units 
optional within the limits provided for academic and non-academic subjects. 

Academic units to be defined as English, foreign languages, mathe- 
matics, natural science and social science, 

5. A major in foreign languages may consist of a year of one language 
and two years of another, but a minor must be a single language. 

A unit of foreign language and a unit of mathematics may be ac- 
cepted from work carried below grade X as part of a major or a minor, 
in such instances the total credits earned in grades X to XII not to be fewer 
than 11 units. In reporting these credits, it shall be necessary to certify 
a grade for the work carried below grade X, the completion of the higher 
unit being sufficient to validate the credit for the work carried below 
grade X. 


III. We recommend that all colleges of this Association 
study anew their entrance requirements for schools of the four- 
year type in the light of this investigation, with the viewpoint 
to securing greater uniformity among institutions of the same 
type as well as those of different types, as far as may be con- 
sistent with permitting each institution to serve its own spe- 
cial needs. 

IV. We recommend that the secondary schools of this As- 
sociation be urged to prepare during the period provided for in 
these recommendations a carefully organized senior high school 
program, on the basis of which colleges can rely in the organiza- 
tion of their entrance requirements. 

V. We recommend that the committee be continued for the 
purpose of studying the progress of the movement for securing 
greater uniformity in entrance requirements, to report to the 
Association in 1929. 


No one will accuse me of soliciting sympathy in a gathering 
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such as this if I make the statement that the superintendent of 
schools must possess a sense of humor in meeting all his prob- 
lems, he must be positively humorous in some situations and an 
out and out comedian if he sees a positive need for a junior 
high schocl and sets out to get it. There can be no doubt that 
many here present come from sections of the country where the 
junior high school is neither needed nor desired, where the 
eight-four plan of organization is as firm as the rock of Gibral- 
tar. Others come from sections where junior high schools in a 
modified form can be used with great advantage. Others see a 
positive need for a junior high school in all its orthodoxy and 
are convinced that something must be done to give Catholic 
children the advantages that accrue from it. It is to the last 
class that a tentative program for Catholic junior high schools 
would be welcomed. Yet any tentative outline to meet the ap- 
proval of all the sections of the country and separate communi- 
ties where Catholic junior high schools would be needed must 
be so general in character that it would not exceed a modus 
operandi. 


The first stone in the foundation of a plan would be an at- 
tempt: to change the mental attitude of some of our Catholic 
educators. The development of this statement is to be found 
in a paper read before the Pittsburgh meeting of the Catholic 
Educational Association and reprinted in the September 1925 
number of the Catholic Educational Review, entitled, “The Need 
of a Constructive Policy for Catholic Education in the United 
States.” In this paper Dr. Johnson pleads for the employment 
of educational research and experiment in our Catholic school 
system. There is no reason why attempts of directors of Cath- 
olic education to formulate a plan for junior high schools by 
trying out various experiments should be strenuously opposed 
and loudly condemned by people who have been working hard 
in perfecting the four-year high school. Certainly it has been 
uphill work to bring our four-year high schools to the degree 
of perfection that they possess to-day, but why refuse to con- 
sider possibilities that may necessitate beginning all over again. 
Many of the arguments used against the junior high school 
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to-day are the same as those used against the establishment of 
four-year high schools twenty years ago. Many of the sup- 
posed insurmountable problems can be solved in the same way 
that supposed insurmountable have been solved in years past. 
There is no reason to suppose that I advocate abandoning 
present plans and rushing pellmell into some arrangement of 
junior high schools that is patterned after the arrangement of 
the general plan of the public system. We need better co- 
operation between religious orders of men and women who are 


conducting four-year high schools and the diocesan superin- 


tendent who feels that the children of the schools in his terri- 
tory would be benefited by a junior high school. Where all 
education, elementary and secondary, is under the jurisdiction of 
the diocesan superintendent, I would advocate a three weeks’ 
summer school for pastors, giving a course in the nature, plan 
and aim of junior high schools. 

It is true that our Catholic schools are parochial in more 
senses than one and that parochialism has been a source of 
waste and poor organization. Is there any valid reason outside 
of parochial boundaries why junior high school units could not 
be established in the school buildings of old parishes that have 
long since lost their school population? In almost every city 
where there are four or five parishes we find Catholic schools 
poorly equipped with a handful of children and four or five 
Sisters who are badly needed elsewhere. We have Catholic 
schools within two and three blocks from one another because 
at one time it was thought that national customs must be pre- 
served. We have a good many attic parish high schools that 
should be closed and the energy expended on them directed 
elsewhere. A survey of the city Catholic schools in locations 
where junior high schools are needed would reveal abundant 
available material for junior high schools in the way of build- 
ings and teachers. 

Finance of course continues to be the hobgoblin of all our 
plans. It is the Gordian knot of our educational dreams. Where 
religious orders are conducting four-year high schools, would it 
not be increasing the value of their investment to provide space 
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for either a junior high school separate from their present 
school, or where space avails, take advantage of the equipment 
on hand and conduct the junior high school in the same build- 
ing? In schools where ninth grade and quasi high schools exist, 
is there any reason why the parishes should be unwilling to pay to 
a central junior high school what they are spending in ineffi- 
cient efforts? We cannot afford to build separate junior high 
schools and we do not want to add a ninth grade to our ele- 
mentary schools and call it a junior high school, but since the 
junior high school is a unit of the secondary school, could we 
not work out a plan whereby the four-year high budget would 
be rearranged and the junior high maintained with what is saved 
in the seventh and eighth grades and the first year high, using 
the same equipment of the senior high school? As there is no 
comparison between the cost of maintaining our public senior 
high schools and our Catholic senior high schools, so we are 
unable to draw conclusion from the public junior high schools’ 
financial statements. In most places conservation of school 
funds is not a tremendously serious problem with public school 
boards. 

In the event of junior high schools being introduced into the 
Catholic system, organization and curriculum problems would be 
as difficult as the organization and curriculum problems have 
always been in our elementary and senior high schools. Both 
in form of organization and in adoption of the curriculum, 
adaptability to local needs would be the order. A departure 
from the six-three-three might be absolutely necessary. A 
variety of organization adjustments to meet the need at hand 
would not necessarily be harmful. The curriculum adjustment 
would in like manner be made possible by a flexible outline 
meeting a positive standard set by some central or territorial 
authority. 

DISCUSSION 

Rev. C. J. Ivis: The main thought that has been running through my 
head as I listened to Father Fallon’s paper is: In the face of all these 
obstacles confronting the introduction of a program for a junior high school 


is the obstinate though not as yet imperative demand that a program of 
some sort must be formulated. In the matter of junior high schools we 
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are in much the same position as we have been on numerous other occasions, 
in the past, as for example when we had to meet the requirement that 
A. B. degrees would have to be held by a certain number of our high 
school teachers. That situation was met and mastered more or less with 
a modicum of success. And now we find another situation in the offing 
that year after year will become more critical and will demand some 
sort of solution. From the viewpoint of one who is still uninitiated into 
the practical and everyday problems of superintendence it does seem that it 
would be a much wiser policy to avert the “dics irae” this time by 
beginning now to meet that situation which seems inevitable instead of 
delaying until our school system is one day suddenly thrown into an upheaval 
by force of external educational pressure. . 

And so, if we must meet this problem of the junior high school, the 
only question that need be discussed is how are we going to meet it? Because 
there has been very little written on the subject by Catholic educators 
the answer to the question must lie in the adoption at least in its main 
outlines of the purposes and aims of the junior high school as conceived 
by the public school system. In general, these purposes are twofold: to 
give the child an awareness of the existence of the various fields of learning 
and some idea of what each covers; and, secondly, to give the child a 
chance beyond: what his training has already offered to discover his limita- 
tions, or individual interests and abilities in one or more of these several 
fields.* 

Mr. A. J. Stoddard, Principal of the Junior High School in Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., in the leading article in the January, 1927, issue of the 
American Educational Digest has offered these four aims or purposes of a 
junior high: 

1. To provide a range of curriculum sufficiently broad and varied to meet 
the type needs of boys and girls of early adolescent years; 

To insure an adequate number of pupils in order that classes may be 
organized according to abilities to progress; 
To promote by subject group rather than grade; 

4. To develop a better insight into social needs and to insure better 

training for the meeting of these needs. 


As to the first of these: to provide a range of curriculum sufficiently 
broad and varied to meet the type needs of boys and girls of early adoles- 
cent years,—this seems very formidable on the surface. But basing my 
argument on a study by Mr. James M. Glass of the University of Chicago,’ 
it does not seem impossible of attainment in even a small Catholic school. 
In this monograph, Mr. Glass reports the results of a survey of fourteen 
different systems of junior high schools. The schools were scattered all 


K 1, wer High School Manual of Kansas, (1928) [State Dept. of Edu. Topeka, 
ans.J, p. 17. 

*Curriculum Practices in Junior High Schools by Jas. M. Glass — Monograph 
He. > supplementary to Educational School Journal, Nov. 1924. (Univ. of Chicago 
ress). 
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over the United States—Denver, St. Louis, Buffalo, Charleston, etc — 
and his purpose was to find (if possible) whether there was any constancy 
about the curriculum that was being taught in each of these independent 
junior high school systems. While finding variations in subject-matter it 
was not as great as had been expected; in fact he found these six subjects 
to be constants, and therefore he advocates they be accepted as the core 
of a junior high school curriculum: English, health, practical and fine arts, 
arithmetic, science, and social studies. It might be well to enlarge on 
these general topics to show just what is included under each and to indi- 
cate the tendency in the development of each. 

English: Each of the 14 systems taught composition, literature and read- 
ing, with three-fifths of the time (60 per cent) given to composition. 
Grammar and spelling were taught in some of the systems. The tendency 
of the course seemed to be the stressing of the cultural side and the 
social value of English. 

Health: This means hygiene and physical education. On the basis of 
four periods a week devoted to this subject one period would be given to 
hygiene and the other three to physical education. Practical and fine arts— 
practical arts (industrial arts) is for boys; and fine arts (home economics) 
for girls. 

Industrial arts: All of the 14 systems based this on woodwork with 
variations towards mechanical drawing and home mechanics. The ten- 
dency seems to be towards a general course of about 90 mins. per week 

Home economics: This includes foods (i. e., cooking) and clothing (i. e., 
sewing). About 55 per cent of the time was spent on cooking on the average 
although in the seventh grade sewing took up the greater portion of the 
allotted time. 

Arithmetic: Arithmetic gradually gives place to algebra and geometry 
during the three years in the junior high school although on the average of 
time allotted to arithmetic in the grades from fifth to ninth there is the 
high percentage of 72 per cent of the total time given to it with 28 per 
cent to algebra and geometry. The tendency is towards general mathematics 
but is not uniform. Percentage of total mathematics time in junior high 
given to arithmetic is: seventh grade, 80.7 per cent; eighth grade, 61.6 
per cent; ninth grade, 17.9 per cent. 

Science: Nature study ends in the sixth grade and general science is 
reserved for the junior high schools. Nature study is considered to be 
anything that treats of plant or animal life. This distinction, however, is 
not clearly articulated in all the different systems. 

Social studies: This means United States history and community civics, 
85 per cent of time to the history and 15 per cent to the civics course. 
Vocational civics is also finding a place in the curriculum as a core subject. 
The fifth and sixth grades in the elementary school are devoted to the study 
of United States history prior to the constitutional period, as children of 
this age are very much interested in the discoveries and early pioneer. work. 
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From the above consideration of subjects to be taught—at least as core 
subjects—in the junior high school, it doesn’t seem impossible to adapt 
our school system to the idea. It would take time, of course; and it 
would mean a readjustment of our elementary school curriculum to meet 
it. But work of this nature is being done in the public school system to- 
day, and we too will have to conform even at this point sooner or later 
else we will have another problem on our hands in the transference of 
pupils from the public to parish systems, or vice versa. G. Vernon 
Bennett* in his book on the junior high school, says that this recon- 
struction of the elementary school curriculum will demand: addition and 
subtraction in the second grade; multiplication and division in the third; 
fractions in fourth; decimal and fraction problems in fifth and sixth. 
The beginnings of history in the fifth grade is also demanded; geography 
will have to be begun lower down in the school life; and oral reading, 
spelling, etc., must be finished by the time the child is ready for the 
junior high school. 

Turning now to the problem of room, a distinction must be made between 
cities. In the larger ones it will be necessary to secure a separate building 
and a cooperation between and merging of parish interests and pupils. As 
Father Fallon says there one will meet very frequently the obstacle of the 
provincial pastor. The only way open, it seems, to overcome the narrow- 
mindedness of some pastors is through a long-drawn-out and carefully 
planned propaganda course. Cubberly, in his book Public School 
Administration* indicates that such an action has to be resorted to by many 
a superintendent in the education of a school board to a new idea; and the 
Catholic superintendent seems doomed to the same tedious task if he would 
acquire a like outcome. 

In the smaller cities the junior high school idea is spreading. The De- 
partment of the Interior,® in 1923 reports that out of 1500 replies from 
superintendents in cities of 2500 or over, 456 reported they had one or more 
junior high schools in their city. As time goes on this percentage will 
undoubtedly increase. With a small enrollment in the seventh, eighth 
and ninth grades, it should not be incompatible to have the junior high schoo] 
coexist with the elementary school. The junior high school is not a build- 
ing, but a spirit or method of education. Its motive is after all one of 
developing the individual, suggesting and opening up the various fields of 
knowledge to him. A rearrangement of the curriculum and possibly one 
spare room would be sufficient in a small city parish. Add to this a 
system of teaching built similar to the Dalton plan (for which special 


8 The Junior High School, by G. Vernon Bennett (Warwick & York, Baltimore, 
1919). There is also a 1926 edition of this book, but I was unable to get a copy in time. 
. 4 Public School Administration, Edward Cubberley (Houghton-Mifflin Co.), 
chap. XI. 
. 5 City School Leaflet No. 12, Sept., 1923, Dept. of Interior, Bureau of Ed., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Another illuminating article is contained in Proceedings of N. E. A., 
1922, pp. 386-400. 
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training of teachers is necessary, of course), and one would have the dream 
realized without unnecessary equipment or a vast number of rooms and 
teachers. 


To me, a tentative program to be put in operation immediately would 
consist of three definite steps: 


1. A period, say two years (except where emergencies arise), in which 
propaganda for junior high schools would be broadcast among pastors 
in order to break down by suggestion any prejudices to the contemplated 
change of order. 

2. A period, say the same two years, in which a vigorous plea would 
be made to the teachers to adjust their elementary courses to the coming 
alteration; and a demand for preparation of those seventh and eighth 
grade teachers who intend to assume the new role of teacher and counsellor 
in the junior high school. 


3. The adoption of a core curriculum as soon as feasible to which 
would be added only those electives that would aid children to support 
themselves after leaving school. For those entering the senior high to so 
direct their electives that they would not be so much a substitute for the 
core subjects as supplementary to them with stress being placed on those 
subjects toward which the child has a natural bent. 
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RIGHT HABITS OF STUDY, WHEN, HOW AND BY 
WHOM TO BE DEVELOPED 


REVEREND RICHARD J. QUINLAN, A. M., S. T. L., DIOCSAN SUPER- 
VISOR OF SCHOOLS, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Catholic school is dedicated to the task of developing 
certain definite and permanent moral, intellectual and physical 
habits in the lives of children. Among these must be included 
right habits of study. Unless the Catholic school succeeds in 
teaching children how to study it fails in one of its essential 
purposes. To have acquired the ability to study means that 
one has learned how to study. Mastery of this power enables 
one “‘to direct his mental energies effectively in carrying through 
to successful completion some reasonable undertaking or as- 
signment.” The process may involve memorizing, drill and 
the mastery of mechanical devices. It may involve searching 
out needed information and putting it into usable form. Finally 
it may consist in concentrating thought upon the solution of 
problems, either the direct practical problems incidental to some 
project or the more academic ones arising from history, geog- 
raphy, mathematics or science. In any case it is the mental 
process of assimilating knowledge. As such it is a vital process 
and hence the mental attitude must be alert, aggressive and 
purposive. In the last analysis the ability to study implies the 
personal power of effective, independent, mental self-direction. 


The practical difference between real studying and its opposite 
may be illustrated by the ways in which pupils use a text-book. 
One pupil will indiscriminately memorize certain sections of the 
text-book. He will waste a great deal of time in the mechanical 
and inattentive reading of assigned parts of the book. He gives 
little consideration to important and unimportant material. Such 
a pupil has not mastered one of the functions of right study, 
namely, the correct use of the text-book. Another pupil will 
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make intelligent use of the text-book. He will regard it as a 
means to an end. He will distinguish between important and 
unimportant material. He will try to find out the author’s pur- 
pose in writing the book or the leading thought in a particular 
chapter of the book. He will test, check and judge the informa- 
tion in the text-book by his own experience and reason. In a 
word he will be the master and not the slave of the text-book. 


Ability and power to study are possible of attainment in the 
ordinary classroom. In fact we know that there are pupils in 
every school who manifest independence, skill and persistence in 
searching out information and mastering difficulties in some spe- 
cial field of knowledge in which they have an absorbing interest. 
The work of the school, and this means primarily the duty of 
the teacher, is to multiply the number of such pupils and to 
make every subject appeal vitally to the mental interest of 
pupils. Fundamental to training children to study is the forma- 
tion of right habits of study. MHabit-formation in children is 
greatly influenced by the teaching they receive. Good habits 
are the products of efficient teaching. Bad habits are the products 
of inefficient teaching. Right habits of study in children imply 
a real desire to learn, along with the power to think clearly, 
accurately and perseveringly. Only in school can such habits 
usually be developed. 


The formation of right habits of study involves the careful 
and intelligent training of both the mind and the will. Ability 
to study requires mental exertion and mental exertion always 
demands the exercise of will power. It is an educational truism 
to say that “what a pupil gets out of his education depends 
largely on what he puts into it.” Feebleness of intellect is 
usually equivalent to feebleness of will power. There is lacking 
the driving force of a strong determined will. The “will to 
study” is the all-important consideration in the process of form- 
ing right habits of study. Educational psychology teaches the 
fact that right habits of study can be formed only by repeated 
personal mental effort on the part of the individual pupil. Real 
education is self-education. Hence the function of the teacher 
is to imbue her pupils with a real desire to study. Once this has 
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been done his work of forming right habits of study in his 
pupils is more than half accomplished. 

The starting point in the formation of right habits of study is 
the individual child’s will to study. How can the teacher induce 
any individual pupil to want to study? Appealing motives must 
be presented to the pupil which will overcome mental inertia, 
secure concentration and change the process of study from 
drudgery to joy and from a compulsory tedious task to one of 
spontaneous joyful effort. Experience teaches that merely to 
tell a child that he ought to study will not convince him of tie 
utility and necessity of study. Motivation must be given to the 
child which makes a real appeal to his inner nature. After all 
why do any of us study? We study for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a better understanding of truth and goodness. Understand- 
ing comes from appreciating the relationship of new ideas, ex- 
periences and principles to knowledge that is already ours. Mo- 
tives then that are understandable in the light of the child’s per- 
sonal experience, needs, problems and desires must be presented 
in order to move his will to studious effort. Training children 
in right habits of study, like all true habit formation, is a very 
delicate and subtle process. It requires a thorough working 
knowledge of sound child psychology. A familiazity with the 
habits, tendencies and experiences of child life is required. How 
to present motives that make a real vital appeal to the inner life 
of the child must be learned. 

Motivation must be selective. For instance some of the pu- 
pil’s past experiences in attempting to master the art of study 
must be forgotten and obliterated. Past failures and discourage- 
ments are usually such. Other experiences are to be constantly 
recalled and repeatedly used in strengthening the pupil’s de- 
termination to grow in mental power. The fact that successful 
achievement leads to greater achievement must never be for- 
gotten. Besides being selective the motivation must be directive. 
The pupil’s curiosity, needs and desires are God’s endowments 
to enable children to gzow in knowledge and understanding. 
These must be correctly used in the formation of right habits of 
study. To suppress these in all cases would be disastrous. To 
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give them full liberty at all times would likewise be fatal. Proper 
direction must be given to the child’s curiosity, needs and de- 
sires. Hence motivation must also be directive. 

Closely connected with the moral and psychological aspects of 
forming right habits of study are the intellectual factors involved 
in the process. To be able to study well is an art. Like all arts, 
skill in studying is obtained by following definite scientific laws. 
To be able to study successfully requires a knowledge of how 
to use the factors and tools essential to effective study. How to 
organize ideas and principles; how to use the processes of de- 
duction and induction; how to select and memorize essential 
facts and principles ; how to test and correlate information ; how 
to use the text-book, the notebook, encyclopedias and diction- 
aries: — all of these pertain to the science of study. To teach 
others how to study the teacher must have first mastered the art 
of study himself. Otherwise the well-intentioned efforts of the 
pupil will be misdirected. The “will to study” in a pupil will 
never make him a student unless his energies are correctly and 
scientifically directed. Scientific direction then is necessary in 
order to form right habits of study and make them the pupil’s 
permanent possession. 

The process of forming right habits of study in children is 
properly a function of the school. Each member of the teaching 
staff must cooperate purposively and actively in the task. The 
process must begin the very moment the child enters the school 
and must be zealously continued as long as the child remains in 
school. Practically the process of developing mental power in 
children is nothing more than the application of the moral, 
psychological and intellectual principles basic to the formation 
of right habits of study to the daily life of the classroom. 

The teacher must understand how children learn. He must 
appreciate the varying differences in the learning process as 
children advance from grade to grade. In the primary grades 
children learn principally through imitation. Hence the teacher 
in these grades will stress attention and observation as the source 
of knowledge. In the elementary grades children grow in their 
ability to discriminate, handle and recall facts of knowledge. 
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The resourcefu! teacher will aim to develop these powers by apt 
and appealing methods. In the intermediate grades, the judg- 
ment, reasoning and memory of the pupils should be fairly well 
developed. Here the function of the teacher is to develop these 
faculties by training children to evaluate the facts of knowledge 
and to search out causes and effects. Strong emphasis in the 
intermediate grades must also be placed on the cultivation of 
the powers of expression, appreciation and enjoyment. Each 
subject must be taught with the right adaptation of method to 
the varying mental powers of children in every step of their 
development. What is most important is that the mental ac- 
tivity of the growing child must rely less and less on external 
stimuli and tend always to become self-reliant, original and 
creative. 


The correct teaching of every branch of the curriculum is the 
most practical way of forming right habits of study in children. 
The why and the wherefore of each study must be known by 
the teacher and must be conveyed to the pupil in terms and mo- 
tives understandable to him. For instance, the teacher must 
realize that the most important function of the reading lesson 
is to teach children to think and to love good literature. She 
must insist that pupils read intelligently at all times. Otherwise 
the reading lesson will become a mere mechanical exercise in- 
stead of a delightful period spent in the pleasant and gratifying 
work of learning about persons, places and things. The human 
element must be emphasized in the social subjects. The practical 
element must be emphasized in the scientific subjects. Teaching 
must never be a mere dry process of imparting information 
without any attempt to arouse the interest and maintain the 
attention of pupils by correlating new knowledge with their 
inmost thoughts and experiences. It is a common complaint that 
the typical graduate of the American school is neither a student, 
a book lover or a searcher after knowledge, but one who is satis- 
fied with a most superficial acquaintance with things and who 
can arrive at a conclusion from the most meager premises. 
Whether just or not this complaint should teach us the need of 
insisting upon thoroughness and accuracy in our pupils’ work. 
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Attention and intelligent repetiticn will go a long way in develop- 
ing the child’s capacity to grow in accurate and clear think- 
ing power. 

Time devoted to the specific purpose of teaching children how 
to study is time well spent. We can not devote too much atten- 
tion to teaching our pupils how to study quickly and efficiently. 
The fact that we are training children for life suggests the 
necessity of teaching them how to find the central thought in 
any assigned lesson, how to analyze and synopsize, how to take 
and keep notes, how to use the dicticnary and reference books 
and everything else that makes for efficiency in the assimilation 
of knowledge. Time intelligently devoted to the specific pur- 
pose of demonstrating how to study will go a long way in 
eliminating the appalling loss of valuable time in the classroom 
procedure of many of our present-day schools. 

All of this suggests the necessity of supervised study. Super- 
vised study should have its place in every classroom. At least 
at the beginning of the year and from time to time an entire 
period should be devoted to supervised study. At first the 
teacher may give a practical illustration of how a lesson should 
be studied or a topic mastered. This will include a rapid reading 
or survey of the lesson, then a thorough analysis of all new 
terms; and a discussion of the relations and relative values of 
the subject-matter. The teacher will point out what is to be 
emphasized and what is to be slighted, for many details are in- 
troduced in the lesson for the purpose of giving better meaning 
to statement and need not be remembered. The whole process 
should be visualized, as far as possible by means of outlines and 
diagrams on the blackboard. The pupils should be required to 
jot down the main points, if for no other reason than to fix their 
attention. After a few practical illustrations on the cooperative 
plan, the pupils should be left to their own initiative in silent 
study under the supervision of the teacher. 

In the last analysis, the development of right habits of study 
depends upon the personality of the individual teacher. The 
direct influence of the teacher can do the most to produce cor- 
rect habits of study. The teacher must make his own enthusiasm 
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contagious. Although in some cases he may not succeed, yet 
with energetic intelligent teachers it is impossible for the vast 
majority of pupils not to be enkindled with more than a com- 
pulsory interest in one or another branch of the curriculum. Let 
the teacher remember that one of the finest tributes that can be 
paid to any teacher is that of a former pupil who gratefully says 
of him, “He taught me how to study.” 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. DANIEL J. FEENEY: Discussion of papers read at meetings such as 
this usually begin, I note, with a form of flattery that makes the paper 
under discussion a masterpiece on the subject at hand, most interesting, 
superlatively interesting. Through no wish on my part to imitate I am 
rather forced to begin by saying that Father Quinlan has in nutshell fashion 
given us a satisfactory treatment of his subject. None will dispute the 
importance of study in school work. None will deny the fact that too 
much time and energy are wasted in so-called studying. Few will defend 
the thesis that the children, especially of the grades, are faithful exponents 
of the art of studying. 

Father Quinlan aptly says that right habits of study must be developed 
in the school and these right habits have moral, psychological and intellectual 
aspects. Each of these aspects is taken in order, concisely yet substantially. 
I think, however, that the arguments advanced for the psychological aspect 
are of such value that they could have been made the parent of the other 
two. Proper motivation is the essence of developing successfully right 
habits of study and this is certainly psychological. A teacher who knows 
how to invent appealing motives for her children in class study has already 
laid the foundation of the moral and intellectual effects that must follow 
as the night the day. Experimental child psychology has too much to offer 
us to be given but a scant attention among some of our teachers as a fad 
of the modern and glorified educational discoveries. Some of our teachers, 
humble souls, are affrighted by the terminology of psychology. They 
should not be so, for it offers to them a precise medium in their discussions 
of child problems, among the chief of which must be numbered the develop- 
ment of right habits of study. 

I would suggest, by the way, not to Father Quinlan, but to the chairman, 
another aspect that might well have been treated in this first part, though 
it may overlap with the second part of this paper, and that is the physical 
aspects. Through the efforts of diocesan organization, an ambition to 
emulate the buildings and equipment of the public systems, impelled also by 
the necessity of satisfying justly particular parents, we are making excellent 
progress in bringing our schools up to the mark of material excellence. 
There are yet too many poorly lighted, atrociously ventilated and generally 
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untidy school houses. If light, cleanliness, warmth and sanitation play 
important parts in the psychology of classroom surroundings, then surely 
they cannot be without their corresponding effects on both teacher and 
pupil in the development of habits of study. A child cannot study if 
he cannot see; he cannot study if he is shivering with cold or melting with 
perspiration; I am convinced he will not study if the building bears the 
marks of a shack or barn turned over to purposes of instruction. These 
features and the child’s own physical condition cannot be overlooked in 
the development of right habits of study. 

Father Quinlan leaves no doubt in our minds about the time to begin this 
development process; as soon as the child enters school and continuing 
during his school years. It appears that if the child got the proper direction 
in his habit formation during the elementary years, he would have already 
developed such habits of study in the latter years of grammar school and 
junior high that little supervision would be required. He would then reap 
the fruits of earlier training. 

How are these habits to be developed? The correct answer to this 
question embraces the whole range of teaching and teaching psychology. 
Father Quinlan gives the answer precisely and briefly, correct teaching, the 
desideratum of every school principal and superintendent. We are again 
forced to the psychological aspect of the question, for correct teaching 
implies far more than the mastery of her subject in the teacher; it not 
only implies, it actually means more than an elementary knowledge 
of the child mind, it means that the child is the central object in the 
educational program and not the matter to be taught, and it also means 
an understanding of the fact that children are not standardized and never 
will be. In developing these habits the teacher must advert to the 
individual differences in the children and to the group differences as the 
children progress from one year to another. In sketching the manner in 
which the teacher should proceed Father Quinlan details effectively the 
various paths to be taken by the teacher in each division of the school. 
Most of this can be summed up in one word, play. The successful teacher 
will be the one who gets more of the curriculum into play. We should 
not be frightened by this word, play; we should be willing to try more 
of it in the very purpose we have in sending children to school, developing 
right habits of study. 

Of course, if the teacher herself has passed through school and normal 
training without much precision in her ways of study, we cannot expect 
her to develop good habits in the children. From our visits in the classroom 
we know how true this is. In working at this problem we shall have to 
give much attention to our teaching personnel. 

Father Quinlan advocates supervised study as the most practical means 
to the whole end in view. The arguments pro and con on this subject are 
fairly numerous, but without making it too much of a “spoon-feeding” 
method of treating the children, and recognizing the fact that "more and 
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more in some circles there is a demand that all studying be done in school 
hours, it must be given much consideration. It is relatively new and 
teachers are not prone to scrap their methods; there may be no theoretical 
opposition to its urging but practically without strict and constant super- 
vision it will find a very chilly reception among those teachers who believe 
that the essence of good teaching is in piling on all the work that they 
dare for home study, where there is no supervision and in many cases 
where there is no atmosphere for study. 

True, the development of right habits of study is the teachers’ job; 
it is also ours. 











DEAF-MUTE SECTION 
PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
TuEsDAY, JUNE 28, 1927, 3:00 P. M. 


The meeting was called to order by Rev. H. J. Kaufmann who 
after bidding the fifteen delegates a hearty welcome was elected 
temporary chairman. Rev. Stephen Klopfer was then requested 
to act as secretary pro tem. 

The Chairman announced a meeting of the adult deaf of the 
city of Detroit at the seminary in the evening at 8:00 o’clock to 
which all the delegates were invited. 

A paper, “Why the Diocesan Directors of Parish Schools 
Should be Interested In the Deaf,” by Rev. Stephen Klopfer, was 
read. Spirited discussion followed and led to the appointment of 
a committee which should request the chairman of the Superin- 
tendents’ Section for an opportunity to present our plea for 
cooperation with his section. 

Rev. D. D. Higgins, C. SS. R., presented a copy of the earliest 
historical record bearing on the education of the deaf in Michigan. 
This valuable record was discovered among the papers of the 
Rev. Gabriel Richard by the librarian of the seminary, Rev. Geo. 
W. Pare. It reads as follows: 


18th CONGRESS H. R. 283 January 19, 1825. 
Read twice and committed to a committee of the whole House 
tomorrow. 

A bill for the benefit of the Asylums for teaching the Deaf 
and Dumb of Kentucky, New York, Pennsylvania, and of the ter- 
ritory of Michigan. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled that there he 
granted to the Incorporated Kentucky Asylum for the teaching of 
the Deafand Dumb. . . . land; and to the incorporated New 
York Asylum for the teaching of the Deaf and Dumb . ; 
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land; and to the Incorporated Pennsylvania Asylum for the Deaf 
and Dumb and the Incorporated Asylum at Detroit, Mich., for 
the teaching of the Deaf and Dumb. . .. . land or tract of 
land equal thereto to be located under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury one tract to each institution in any of the 
unlocated lands of the United States to which the Indian title 
has been extinguished; which land shall be and forever remain 
to the use of said asylums for the education of the indigent deaf 
and dumb persons; or if said asylums or either of them shall sell 
said lands which they are authorized to do, the money arising 
from such sale shall be and remain forever for the same use. 

Bill introduced by Rev. Gabriel Richard, pastor of St. Anne’s 
Church, Detroit, while in Congress. 


Rev. D. D. Higgins, C. SS. R., then announced that he was again 
free to give missions and retreats to the deaf in any part of the 
United States. In a truly generous spirit he placed one hundred 
copies of his How to Talk to the Deaf at the disposal of the 
Conference for distribution among the delegates of the conven- 
tion. 

The Chairman encouraged the retreat movement and invited 
deaf-mute missionaries passing through Detroit to address the 
adult deaf of the city. 

Rev. F. Seeger, S. J., then read a paper on “The Deaf of the 
Diocese of Toledo.” The discussion of this paper brought out 
the difficulty of inducing parents to send their children to Catholic 
schoo's and the advantage of boarding schools over day schools. 
Adjournment at 4:50 P. M. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29, 10:00 A. M. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 
The committee reported that arrangements had been made to at- 
tend the next meeting of the Superintendents’ Section. 

A paper, “Is the Deaf-Mute Conference Still Worth While?” 
was read by Sister M. Stephen Harding. The chairman read a 
paper written by Sister M. Borgia on “The Doings of the Adult 
Deaf in St. Louis.” Both papers lent themselves to spirited dis- 
cussion, emphasizing the need of cooperation on the part of the 
superintendents of schools and the extent of successful social 
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work among the adult deaf. The delegates were then honored by 
a visit from Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D., President Gene-al 
of the Catholic Educational Association, whose keen and abiding 
interest in our work was revealed in every word he spoke. 

The Chair appointed a committee on resolutions. Adjourn- 
ment at II :45. 


THIRD SESSION 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29, 2:45 P. M. 


Minutes of previous meeting read and approved. Attention 
was directed to the fact that absolute silence is maintained in the 
school papers of the State institutions regarding the activities of 
Catholic priests and Sisters among the pupils of these schools, 
whereas much space is allotted to the non-Catholic clergymen 
who visit regularly. 

Miss M. J. Purtell, a veteran with a record of fifty-one years’ 
service among the deaf, read her paper on “Social Work Among 
the Deaf in Greater New York.” The discussion stressed the 
imperative need of more intensified after-care for the pupils once 
they have left school. 

The Resolutions Committee presented the sentiments and de- 
sires of the delegates as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS 


Resolved, The Deaf-Mute Section of the National Catholic 
Educational Association heartily approves the efforts of The 
Catholic Deaf-Mute, a monthly publication, and urges coopera- 
tion on the part of deaf-mute workers in the spreading of this 
paper as a means of presenting Catholic activities among the 
deaf throughout the United States. 

We recognize the need of keeping in the hearts of the adult 
deaf-mutes the practices that are distinctive of the Catholic 
religion. 

To supplement the efforts of Catholic teachers of the deaf and 
to preserve the fruits of Catholic education a Catholic influence 
should be exerted in the social life of the deaf-mutes. 

We urge upon the workers among the deaf the establishment 
and development of the Catholic organization known as _ the 
Knights and Ladies of De l’Epee wherever existing conditions 
permit as a means of fostering Catholic social activities and of 
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offsetting those influences that would lessen the attachment of the 
deaf-mutes to the Catholic religion. 

Experience having demonstrated that deafness is no bar to the 
voice of God calling a chosen soul to a religious life and that there 
are many beautiful souls among the deaf pupils of our schools 
who have heard this call, we rejoice in having a religious com- 
munity known as the Pious Union of Our Lady of Good Counsel 
which welcomes the hard-of-hearing and the deaf into its ranks. 
We heartily recommend this community to the teachers of the 
deaf, and congratulate Rev. H. J. Waldhaus of St. Rita School, 
Lockland, O., upon the success thus far achieved with his sister- 
hood. 

We note with satisfaction the fact that a large proportion of our 
Catholic schools for the deaf have installed the electrophone by 
means of which the residual hearing of the pupils can be suc- 
cessfully cultivated, aural instruction better imparted, and fluency 
of speech more readily acquired. 

Resolved, That the delegates of this Conference request the 
supreme officers of the National Catholic Educational Association 
to present to the hierarchy assembled at their next meeting in 
Washington, D. C., the needs of religious instruction for our 
Catholic deaf children and spiritual care for the adult deaf 
throughout the land. 





The resolutions were adopted. The meeting adjourned at 
4:15 P. M. 


FOURTH SESSION 


THURSDAY, JUNE 30, 10:00 A. M. 

After the reading of the minutes and their adoption, the report 
of the representative at the meeting of the Superintendents was 
made. A delegation was appointed to invite that loyal friend of 
the deaf, Rt. Rev. F. W. Howard, D. D., of Covington, to the 
Conference. His Lordship kindly accepted the invitation and 
in a brief inspirational address greatly encouraged the delegates 
in the tedious task of arousing all concerned to the realization of 
the deplorable spiritual plight of the Catholic deaf children of 
the country. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are, Rev. Stephen Klopfer, 
Chairman; Mary J. Purtell, Secretary. 
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A vote of thanks was then given the Rev. H. J. Kaufmann in 
appreciation of the efficient and successful manner in which he 
had arranged and conducted the affairs of the Conference. 

The delegates adjourned at 11:45, A. M. 

STEPHEN KLOopFER, 
Secretary pro tem. 
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PAPERS 


WHY DIOCESAN DIRECTORS OF PARISH SCHOOLS 
SHOULD BE INTERESTED IN THE DEAF 


REVEREND STEPHEN KLOPFER, ST. FRANCIS, WISCONSIN 


The report of the proceedings of the Catholic Educational 
Association for the year 1924 embodies a paper entitled, “Let 
the Truth be Told on the Catholic Church and the Deaf.” In 
this paper the writer records the traditional views of the leaders 
in the world of the deaf, both Catholic and non-Catholic. These 
views, however wrong they may be, and lacking all historical 
foundation, have had a very deleterious effect on the Catholic 
deaf children who have been educated by teachers imbued with 
them. The second part of the paper treats of the historical ref- 
erences relating to the deaf throughout the entire Christian era 
and furnishes sufficient evidence that the Catholic Church has 
always sympathized with the deaf and accorded them equal rights 
with their hearing brethren in the reception of the sacraments 
of baptism, confirmation, Eucharist, penance and matrimony. The 
few instances referring to the lives of the saints as recorded in 
the Bollandists can be multiplied a hundredfold, thus establishing 
a continuous active interest in the deaf children of the fold. 
This same spirit actuates the Church to-day. Fifty-one of the 
sixty-two schools for the deaf established in France before the 
year 1900 were founded by priests and religious. Italy, Austria, 
and Germany, likewise, have a glorious record of priestly en- 
deavor in behalf of the silent sheep of the Lord. 

This present paper has no other end in view than to acquaint 
you, the diocesan directors of elementary schools, with the de- 
plorable condition of the Catholic deaf child which when known 
will elicit your own personal interest to such an extent that within 
reasonable time no deaf child of your diocese will be deprived 
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of the opportunity of receiving an education equivalent in every 
respect to that given its own hearing brother and sister. It is 
now exactly twenty years since in answer to an invitation issued 
by the president general of the Catholic Educational Association 
the teachers of the deaf first met to discuss the problems re- 
lating to their specific work. In reviewing the general progress 
made by the Association during this score of years we note with 
satisfaction the progress made in the many departments of the 
organization. Much of this is evidently due to the efficiency of 
the diocesan directors of the parish schools. We have better 
parish schools, better in physical structure, better methods, better 
pedagogical care. The number of children attending these 
schools has practically doubled, 1,136,906 in 1907 against 2,167,- 
241 in 1926. Still more remarkable is the increase in Catholic 
high schools, academies, colleges and universities, both in number 
of institutions and in the enrollment. 


Against this advance in the realm of education for the hearing 
we must regretfully record a comparative loss in the field of 
Catholic deaf-mute education. Figures presented by the Associa- 
tion Review of 1907 inform us that there were 947 deaf children 
under the supervision of religious teachers in March of that year. 
To-day there are at most 1,300 Catholic children attending the 
twelve Catholic schools of the country. Whereas the increased 
attendance of hearing children registers 90 per cent, that of the 
Catholic deaf pupils is only 37 per cent. This striking loss is 
rather unfavorable to the Church and may be interpreted in the 
light of the adverse views expressed so often in the deaf-mute 
journals of the country. It should spur us on to greater endeavor 
in the salvation of the souls of those handicapped children who 
are deprived of every educational advantage accorded their hear- 
ing brothers and sisters, for one reason only, — they are deaf. 


Lest these remarks give rise to the thought that Catholic parents 
neglect the education of their children or that they are less in- 
terested than the parents of other creeds or no creed in the welfare 
of their children, allow me to supply figures showing the attend- 
ance of Catholic children at the public schools. In Wisconsin one 
school has forty and another more than forty Catholic children 
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enrolled, despite the fact that there is a Catholic school for the 
deaf at St. Francis. Jacksonville, Ill., had by actual count 190 
Catholic pupils, though there is a school for the Catholic deaf in 
Chicago. Mt. Airy, Penn., had as many as 170 Catholic pupils 
several years ago, though there are two Catholic schools for the 
deaf in the same State. One public school for the deaf in the 
city of New York had 100 pupils of Catholic parentage though 
there are two schools conducted by religious within the limits 
of greater New York. Of 65 pupils attending the State in- 
stitution for the deaf in New Mexico 55 were Catholic, and not 
an effort was made to supply their spiritual needs. Taken from 
various parts of the country these figures must convince every 
thoughtful priest, and particularly every superintendent of parish 
schools, that the deaf child is not a rare and isolated case but 
that the souls of hundreds are annually jeopardized because no 
organized effort is made on their behalf. 

It is true that religious instruction is imparted weekly to the 
Catholic children attending some of the State schools, but this 
instruction is neutralized by the inter-denominational religious 
influence which is fostered by those in charge. A few years 
ago as many as twenty-seven ministers were engaged throughout 
the country visiting centers of the deaf everywhere and regularly 
preaching to the deaf children at the State schools. As some of 
them wear Roman collars and “talk about Jesus, just as you do’, 
to quote a deaf lad, the danger for our Catholic children becomes 
evident. Were we able, through the cooperation of the diocesan 
directors of parish schools to effect the enrollment of all Catho- 
lif deaf children now attending the public schools, our numbers 
would at once be trebled and quadrupled. Extravagant though 
this statement may appear this number does not represent half of 
the children who should be taught in our schools for the deaf. 

The Volta Review, Vol. 28, No. 10, p. 564 is authority for 
the following quotation: 


“Of 407,582 children in the elementary schools (of Chicago) 
who have been examined it was found that over 9,0co needed 
medical care of the ears, over 5,000 hard of hearing cases needed 
special care, and over 600 now need lip-reading to enable them 
to keep up with the grades.” 
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Analyzing these figures we learn that one in every 45 children 
attending the elementary schools needs care of the ears, one in 
every 8o is hard of hearing, and one in every 679 has such poor 
hearing that only by attending a special school in which lip- 
reading is taught, can any progress in education be assured. In 
other words, one in every 679 should be sent to the school for 
the deaf. It should be clearly borne in mind that these figures 
apply to the population of the elementary schools of the city, 
every pupil of which was supposed to have normal hearing. We 
may further emphasize the fact that Chicago ranks highest among 
the three largest cities of the country in sanitation and health as 
reflected in the annual death-rate per 1,000 of the population. 
The actual figures for the year 1924, the latest available, are: 
Chicago, 11.2, New York, 12.2, and Philadelphia, 12.9. We 
bring out this fact because deafness among children is preponder- 
antly due to such fatal diseases as typhoid, scarlet fever, diph- 
theria, measles, and spinal-meningitis. Applying these ratios to 
the 2,100,000 attending our parish schools we obtain the foilowing 
figures: 46,666 of these children need special care of the ears 
lest the defect develop into serious deafness; 26,250 are hard of 
hearing and are therefore losing valuable time repeuting the 
grades and thus increasing the cost per child of each school; 
and 3,092 are so deaf that they can make no progress at all unless 
they be sent to a school for the deaf. 


Various surveys of German scholars corroborate the findings 
of the Chicago experts. Thus Bezold found 25.8 per cent of 
1,918 school children with defective hearing, and Ostman 28.4 
per cent of 7,537. Of 39 supposedly feeble-minded children 27 or 
69.2 per cent were hard of hearing. The problem is, therefore of 
such proportion that systematic efforts must be made, if we are to 
maintain our schools on the level of efficiency thus far attained. 


Great though the numbers thus far considered be they fall short 
of the actual count for they do not include the other 2,000,000 
Catholic children admittedly not attending parish schools. Apply- 
ing the given ratios to these 2,000,000 baptized children and 
adding the results to the above numbers, we find that there are 
93,332 who need special care of the ears, 52,500 are hard of 
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hearing, and 6,184 should be in schools for the deaf. With 1,300 
pupils in our schools for the deaf, 3,000 Catholic children attend- 
ing the public day schools and boarding institutions, and 6,184 
parish and public school children who should be in Catholic 
schools for the deaf, we have 10,000 deaf children of school age 
in the country. This makes a conservative average of 209 for 
each State, and 714 for each ecclesiastical province. Do not these 
10,000 unfortunate deaf children deserve your consideration ? 

With this I consign the care and welfare of these thousands of 
souls and the thousands of the next generation to your priestly 
zeal, fully confident that the faith and charity which inspire 
your arduous efforts in behalf of the physically normal children 
of the Church will henceforth include the nobler endeavor, the 
education and salvation of the unfortunately neglected silent 
sheep of the fold of Christ. 











SOCIAL WORK AMONG THE ADULT DEAF OF 
GREATER NEW YORK 


MARY J. PURTELL, ST. ELIZABETH’S HOME FOR DEAF WORKING 
GIRLS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


It is very difficult to form an adequate idea of the extent of 
the work among the adult deaf of greater New York. The 
parish of the priest in charge of the deaf in New York comprises 
New York City proper, that is, Manhattan Island, the Bronx, 
Staten Island, Jersey City and until recently Brooklyn, in fact 
the whole of Long Island. Rev. Francis de Sales Howle, S. J., 
looks after the spiritual interests of the Brooklyn deaf. He does 
all the work he possibly can, but his work for the deaf is only 
secondary as his time is chiefly taken up with parish work among 
hearing people. 

The rest of the great city of New York is under the care of 
Rev. John A. Egan, S. J. He is overpowerd with college duties 
and it is impossible for him to do more than he is doing. The 
deaf in general, here as elsewhere, long for a priest who will be 
all their own but this seems an impossibility. If even with priests 
looking after the spiritual interest of their hearing flock there will 
nevertheless despite all their care be defections from the faith, 
what about the poor neglected deaf who have so few looking 
after them and in many large cities throughout the United States 
(and the world, for that matter) no priests at all working among 
them. The loss of faith among the born Catholic deaf and the 
seemingly utter indifference of many of those for whom we 
Catholic teachers have toiled so hard and unselfishly, is positively 
alarming. Follow-up work among the deaf is indeed wonderful. 
There is far more in it than anyone would imagine. Ecclesiastical 
superiors are probably not fully acquainted with conditions among 
the deaf. 

It is not a pleasure to relate what has been found out in the 
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few years devoted to this social work. We could if time per- 
mitted fill volumes, the mere reading of which would greatly 
surprise many who think there is clear sailing after these poor 
children of silence have gone out from our schools. Thanks to 
the managers of St. Joseph’s Institute and our own love for 
these afflicted ones we have been enabled to be totally free to be 
with them in their joys and sorrows. It has come to the point 
now that not only those of our own but of other schools also and 
of other faiths, look to us for help in many ways—in procuring 
work for them, as interpreters in court cases, etc. We try to be 
ready for each and every call and at times they are quite 
numerous. 


Often these calls come from the deaf themselves either by 
writing or by having some one call us up on the telephone. 
At other times we are called by court officials or friends of the 
deaf. The deaf, after school life, have many things to contend 
with. A case in hand is one where a former pupil has shown 
himself as heroic as he possibly could. His parents (Italians) 
gave up the practice of their faith and insisted that he, his wife 
and three children join them. These children were not baptized. 
This young man was uneasy, so he flew up to St. Joseph’s one 
day and told his story and explained that he fully understood 
the risk he was running when he neglected to have his little 
ones baptized. No time was lost until the children were taken 
over to St. Francis Xavier’s Church, 16th Street, where 
we met two more neglected children of the deaf, and Father 
White, S. J., baptized the five, making them children of God. 


Numerous indeed are the items that might be penned, showing 
how necessary it is that a priest be stationed in New York and 
another in Brooklyn who can give at least a part of the time to 
both the spiritual and social welfare of our deaf. For many rea- 
sons the social side seems to be very important to most of the 
deaf. It will pay in the end if we can feel sure that everything 
has been done to help keep the faith alive even in our own. Some 
are staunch and true, others weak and easily led. In our dealings 
with the deaf we try not to cater to them too much but insist on 
helping them to help themselves. In our frequent visits to the 
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Islands about New York—Welfare (formerly Blackwell's Island) 
Ward's Island and Randall’s Island, we have the happiness of 
knowing the good Jesuit Fathers who are stationed on these 
islands and who so faithfully and generously attend to the spiritual 
wants of the inmates of these wonderful institutions. 

Picture the great joy, the intense happiness it must afford the 
blind to listen to intelligent conversation by mingling with those 
blessed with the precious sense of sight, and to listen also to 
good sermons and lectures given by priests and teachers. Then 
picture to yourself the sad lot of the deaf-blind. No happiness 
in store for them unless the unusual happens, unless, that is, some 
one comes along who can slowly spell out to them into their hands 
by means of the manual alphabet. 

When sick calls are reported to us we immediately have the 
family of the sick one get in touch with the parish priest who 
will, if necessary, administer to him. Then the pastor of the 
deaf of New York, Father Egan, S. J., is also notified. He will 
always be a welcome visitor to thepbedside of any dying deaf- 
mute in New York. We have already mentioned courtroom 
experiences where we are called upon frequently to act as in- 
terpreters for the deaf. We find it very embarrassing: at times 
when the deaf do not give a direct answer to a direct question. 
We should from their earliest childhood do all in our power to 
insist on the deaf giving a direct answer to a direct question. 

The members of St. Joseph’s Alumni Association help in 
many ways. They make scapulars, etc., for distribution by the 
chaplain among the sick in hospitals. They help also in putting 
up boxes of goodies, especially at Christmas and Easter time. St. 
Joseph’s Alumni, at least those of them who belong to the “Inner 
Circle” also come to our assistance in many ways. Untold good 
has been done and is still being done by many of our former 
pupils. We try to get the graduates of each year to fall in line 
and prove themselves apostles amongst their less favored deaf 
friends. 

Of all the gifts to be prayed for next to grace, tact and gentle- 
ness in manner in dealing with the deaf are the most desirable. 
We all know it is worth while to do a kind thing as gracefully 
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and as tactfully as possible. The deaf, especially the adult deaf, 
appreciate these qualities in their former teachers and friends. 

Let us give you a sample of a week’s social work in New York 
and surrounding cities: 

Monday and Tuesday: Religious instructions at St. Joseph’s 
Institute, Westchester, N. Y. 

Wednesday Morning: Religious instruction at St. Joseph’s 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wednesday P. M.: Acting as interpreter in a cooking class for 
the deaf. 

Thursday: Visits to the sick in their homes and in the hos- 
hospitals; Friday, Saturday and Sunday: Frequent calls to 
Supreme, Children’s and Domestic Relation’s Courts; attending 
socials, funerals, nuptial Masses or afternoon marriage cere- 
monies. 

Sunday: Accepting invitations to socials, funerals, nuptial 
Masses or afternoon marriage ceremonies. 

We are all deeply interested in everything pertaining to the 
deaf. We devote ourselves in every possible way towards pro- 
moting their welfare. One of the best ways of being helpful 
to them is to master the intelligent use of their language. We 
need this medium of communication especially when the deaf 
are grown up and out of school. No other way can we reach 
them spiritually or socially. We should do all we can to get this 
sign language down to its finest points. We must not be too easily 
discouraged when we see so many signs different from those we 
first learned. We should one and all go through faithfully the 
book of signs arranged by Father Higgins, C. SS. R., and get 
into that conformity of signs which we all long so much to 
have. 











IS THE CATHOLIC DEAF-MUTE CONFERENCE 
WORTH WHILE? 


SISTER M. STEPHEN HARDING, ST. FRANCIS XAVIER'S SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


To organizations as to individuals there come times, pauses in 
the routine of life when they stop to consider the worth of the 
movement in which they are engaged. Then the thought-provok- 
ing question, “Is it worth while?” forces itself upon them. Such 
a pause came most unexpectedly to the members of the Catholic 
Deaf-Mute Conference when the voice of this the often styled 
“noisiest section of the Catholic Educational Association” was 
silenced last summer. 

With the thought “Is it worth while?” let us go back to the 
beginning of the Conference in 1907. We find that the meeting 
of that year was the first time that an attempt was made to 
establish a national organization of the educators of the Catholic 
deaf. It is to the inspiration of the late Rt. Rev. Bishop O’Con- 
nell of Richmond, then President of the Catholic Educational 
Association, that the Catholic Deaf-Mute Conference owes its 
life. He had observed in going about the country the keen in- 
terest taken by instructors in the education of the deaf, and his 
association with Doctor Gallaudet, who kept him informed of the 
progress of the work for the deaf, made him desire that those 
in the Church devoting themselves to the same work might 
through the medium of the Catholic Educational Association give 
valuable publicity to their work. He asked Rev. F. A. Moeller, 
S. J., to arrange the meeting of the Catholic teachers and mission- 
ers for the deaf. This was done and the first meeting took place 
at Milwaukee. Having begun the work Father Moeller con- 
tinued his interest and his unwearied efforts even when the at- 
tendance at the meetings was poor and it was difficult to secure 
papers to be read. He encouraged the members of the Conference 
by his untiring zeal and cooperated with the generous support 
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of Rev. F. W. Howard and the kindly interest of Right Reverend 
T. J. Shahan, D. D., to make the Catholic Deaf-Mute Conference 
an influential organization for the advancement of Catholic educa- 
tion for the deaf. 


At the first meeting of the Catholic Deaf-Mute Conference the 
papers read by Father Moeller and Father Whalen together with a 
respectful petition to know if something could not be done to 
ameliorate the conditions noted in the pamphlets, were forwarded 
to the hierarchy with the result that Bishops and clergy took steps 
to provide for the deaf. Owing to the valuable publicity received 
through connection with the Catholic Educational Association, 
there is no Bishop, priest, religious community or Catholic lay- 
man who does not know of the increased activity for the temporal 
and spirtual welfare of the Catholic deaf. The work of twenty 
years, you say, but without the Conference even that could not 
have been attained. 


Are the yearly meetings of the Conference that provide for 
a most beneficial exchange of helpful ideas and for the yearly dis- 
tribution of information about the needs and advancement of the 
Catholic education for the deaf worth while? The insistent 
demands of the little sphere allotted to each one keeps atten- 
tion close to the busy world of mission or school all the year. 
Then the summer meeting brings us into contact with others, 
broadens our views and awakens a spirit of sympathy and good 
fellowship, arouses the enthusiasm of the individual members, 
leads to a better understanding of our problems and enables us 
to coordinate and improve our work in behalf of the deaf. It 
brings to each the wisdom of many, while timely words from the 
sincerely interested, calling for the vigorous expression of the 
pros and cons, result in progress toward the ideal in Catholic edu- 
cation for the deaf. 

Since the Catholic faith is more important, more beautiful and 
more necessary than anything else in life, shall we not say that 
the Catholic Deaf-Mute Conference which has for its object “to 
second the zealous endeavors of Bishops and priests throughout 
the country in providing for the education and salvation of the 
numerous Catholic deaf in the United States” and which, during 
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the twenty years of its existence has done more to promote that 
end than any individual school or mission could possibly do. even 
under most favorable circumstances, is eminently worth whtie ; 
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THE DEAF IN ST. LOUIS 


A SISTER OF ST. JOSEPH, ST. JOSEPH’S DEAF-MUTE INSTITUTE, 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


», 4 


According to a recent report from which we take the liberty of 
quoting many things not generally known about the deaf are given 
in these statements : 


“The deaf are highly efficient workmen. They apply them- 
selves to their work unstintedly, are seldom absent from their 
posts and through their zeal to earn a livelihood just as capable 
as more fortunate persons; they work themselves in many in- 
stances to positions of responsibility in departments manned by 
them; they do all kinds of work; from among some of them who 
have learned the various kinds of work expertly are chosen 
directors for the different departments; thus instead of a fore- 
man having to write down directions they can be given out in 
the sign language or by finger spelling. I have always observed 
the industry invariably shown by the deaf and it is interesting 
to watch the production of departments operated by them, as 
compared to departments manned by other workers. 

“The normal workers will have to watch out or they will be 
outstripped because I have noticed on going through the shops 
when the fire department goes by, which happens frequently, some 
of those who can hear the clanging of the bells rush to the win- 
dows and stay there several moments and then it takes them 
several more moments to get their former stride of work and 
the composite loss of action is considerable, of course. The deaf, 
not hearing the noise and confusion, continue their work without 
a pause and naturally this shows in the final results at the end 
of the day’s work. There is also less standing around the water 
coolers, discussing things, among the deaf than among other 
workers. Employers generally should give work of some kind to 
those who might be considered to be incapacitated for employment 
in plants; it works out to the benefit of both worker and em- 
ployer in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred; the worker, even 
though he may not have all the faculties of the average person, 
will be an example of loyalty to his employer that others can 
make no mistake in following. 
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“The deaf possess a high degree of intelligence and observation. 
They soon get the hang of what they have to do and I have 
noticed that each soon becomes an efficiency expert, studying out 
shorter methods of doing’ things and planning out the work that 
makes them stand out; all the deaf in firms are paid salaries that 
run in many instances far above the average usually paid in shops. 
Some of them are property owners and one of them has a large 
plantation in the Mississippi valley which he bought with his 
savings. 

These deaf workers on the second and fourth Sunday of the 
month assemble at the St. Joseph Institute, 901 N. Garrison, 
where the devoted friend of the deaf, Rev. Charles T. Hoffman, 
S. J., gives them some appropriate religious instruction, during 
which he stands on a rostrum under an electric lamp, so that 
everything said can be plainly and easily seen. After the talk 
Benediction is given. During and after this one of the deaf 
standing in a prominent place leads in short prayers and ejacula- 
tions to the Blessed Sacrament. As the deaf file out of the chapel 
each one irrespective of belief receives an “attendance” ticket 
which he saves until the end of the year, when gifts are then 
awarded to each one according to the number of his tickets. On 
the second Sunday games are played after instructions and the 
small fee of twenty-five cents is charged those who wish to play. 


On the fourth Sunday there is some other kind of amusement, 
a party of some sort conducted and arranged by the deaf 
themselves. These parties always bring a big crowd. The S. 
F. D. Literary Society meets on the last Friday of each month. 
As this is also a benevolent society the poor and disabled deaf 
are assisted materially and Mass stipends are laid aside for dead 
members or even for one in the family of the deaf. 


Anyone out of work coming to this Institute for meals is also 
helped to secure employment. When an accident or sickness 
claims him, his spiritual guide, Father Hoffman, is among the 
first at the Hospital to aid him. An uneducated deaf person com- 
ing to the city was ill-treated and wrongly accused and as he could 
not defend himself he was imprisoned. One of the members of 
the S. F. D. Society, Mrs. Clark, defended his cause in an inter- 
view with the Judge, who exonerated and released the supposed 
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disturber, and the good deaf woman took the man into her own 
home and secured work for him, making base-balls and he is now 
doing well. There are many instances in St. Louis where hearing 
children who become orphans are taken in by the deaf-mutes and 
are given a home and education. 


There is a mission every two years for the deaf of the city 
and Middle West, as St. Joseph’s school is the only Catholic deaf 
school west of the Mississippi. The one in Oakland, Cal., was 
opened by the Sisters from the St. Louis school. The deaf show 
their generous spirit by working weeks before the mission to 
advertise it and also to obtain from the deaf enough to pay 
for the transportation of the welcome missionary. One of the 
adult deaf is a worker among the silent ones. Knowing the 
language of the deaf she is able to do much for them. Deaf 
strangers are her special care. Young girls without money and in 
danger of being turned out for lack of board payments are her 
personal solicitude. A deaf husband called out of the city for 
a better job was unable to leave with his wife and two children 
until he paid his grocery bill. This social worker got some one to 
pay it. And thus the good work goes on. 











THE DEAF OF THE TOLEDO DIOCESE 


REVEREND FRANCIS SEEGER, S. J., DIOCESAN DIRECTOR OF THE 
DEAF-MUTES, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Some time ago Father Kaufmann invited me to give you some 
statistics on the number and activity of the deaf of the Toledo 
diocese. You perhaps await some glowing accounts of marked 
progress and wondrous achievements, but there is nothing extra- 
ordinary to report for the gratification of your expectation. Un- 
like the race horse the cynosure of excited throngs whose every 
step is admired and heralded throughout the land, the Toledo deaf 
workers go along at their slow and plodding pace like the unro- 
mantic plough-horse which works quietly and unobtrusively in 
a remote corner of a vast field but on whose activity there de- 
pends the welfare and existence of countless beings. 

For the last ten years the Ephpheta Sodality and its noble 
auxiliaries have worked perseveringly and unpretentiously for 
the social well-being and religious progress of their silent breth- 
ren. From a modest enrollment of ten the Ephpheta Sodality now 
numbers thirty-five, but out of all proportion to its number is 
the remarkable response of its generous members. Coming as 
they do from considerable distances in inclement weather and at 
great inconvenience to themselves, they merit universal praise and 
commendation. The enthusiastic response of all—moderator and 
workers alike—who are engaged in this work of charity not only 
has received the hearty support of our Right Reverend Bishop but 
is itself largely a product of his own personal attention and self- 
sacrificing devotion to our undertaking. 

Our success in this work is due in no small measure to the 
regularity of the monthly services and meetings, coupled with the 
interest and devotedness taken by the Auxiliary in their silent 
brethren. Just as the sturdy plough-horse trudges along at all 
times in spite of difficulties and hardships, so the Toledo Ephpheta 
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Sodality carries on its difficult work for the sole purpose of bene- 
fitting its members. We may theorize and build aircastles but it 
is only persevering hard work which will bring about final results. 
The good will, therefore, and the interest of the deaf in their 
various activities must be fostered and kept aglow. How many 
ways and means are employed in our parishes to get the young 
people together! How many attractions and pastimes are offered 
men and women to keep them alert in their parish activities! 
If such labor and trouble are not shirked to keep normal people 
keenly interested in the things belonging to God, is it then a waste 
of energy to exploit similar means to win people who are handi- 
capped by nature? 


As the moderator, owing to various duties in the classroom 
and parish, is but too often impeded in his duty of supervising 
attendance, he places this matter in the hands of the Visiting 
Committee, which is composed of several energetic, self-sacrific- 
ing ladies. It is their duty to visit delinquents and to offer help 
toward removing from them hindrance to regular attendance. In 
order to secure regular attendance more efficiently the Enter- 
tainment Committee at times arranges after the monthly church 
and business meetings a little feast or pastime. This adds con- 
siderably to friendship and good feeling and destroys the monot- 
ony of ordinary routine. Card parties and socials and occasional 
dances have done much to promote this spirit of good-fellowship, 
and throughout the year these entertainments have been liberally 
patronized by the deaf. 


Besides this regularity in attendance there is a second factor 
that contributes markedly to the success of the Toledo Catholic 
deaf-mutes’ activities—our energetic and ever active Auxiliary. 
They are the mainstay and support of the moderator. They 
may be in truth compared to Moses on the Mount, who prayed 
fot the Israelites warring against Amelec. As long as the mighty 
law-giver held up his arms his people were victorious, but as soon 
as he began to lower them Amelec would gain the upper hand. 
When, however, the leader of his people became weary from the 
long continued strain Aaron and Hur supported his arms lest his 
strength should fail. This unflagging perseverance resulted in 
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victory for his people. As long as our little band of generous 
supporters, both ladies and gentlemen, continue to stand behind 
their moderator with their generous help and unselfish devotion 
success will be assured. 


In order to allow other communities of deaf to participate in 
the fruits which have ripened here in Toledo the Bishop advocated 
the formation of new centers in various parts of the diocese. 
The work was accordingly taken up by the moderator together 
with representatives of the Auxiliary. On June 20, 1926, a new 
Ephpheta Sodality was formed at Sandusky, Ohio, with a mem- 
bership of thirteen. These members were sorely in need of re- 
ligious instruction and assistance. Although their attendance is 
not yet all that could be desired, it is hoped that they will profit 
by the care and attention bestowed on them. An Auxiliary similar 
to the one now in operation in Toledo has been formed in San- 
dusky and numbers at the present time sixty members. These 
good ladies and gentlemen are making strenuous and heroic 
sacrifices to perfect their organization. Socials and parties are 
given to interest the deaf in this new undertaking. A Passion 
Play was given at a down-town movie house and recently a mis- 
sion was conducted by Father Gehl. The benefit resulting from 
these two enterprises has been most gratifying. 


The Bishop has centered his attention on Mansfield, Ohio, as 
a possible third center for the Ephpheta activities. Reports and 
investigations, however, seem to disclose the fact that there are 
but three Catholic deaf among the numerous deaf employees in 
the various rubber industries. Whether this number can be 
augmented by deaf living in the outskirts and neighboring towns 
and villages must yet be ascertained. There are at Tiffin a deaf 
boy and girl, and at Galion a deaf family. In the near future a 
prospective fourth center is to be located in the southwestern 
part of the diocese. A suitable place has not yet been found. In 
Lima, the largest city, no deaf family has been traced thus far. 
From Ottawa, a town nearby, five deaf persons have been listed. 
Miss Margaret Long, a Catholic lady who has taught for thirty- 
two years in the Deaf Institute at Columbus, will prepare a de- 
tailed account of the Catholic deaf and their whereabouts. When 
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this list is completed it will not be difficult to determine a center 
easily accessible to all in this part of the diocese. Thus far about 
sixty Catholic deaf have been found in the Toledo diocese. 

Our greatest attention, however, must be directed to the schools. 
In past years Catholic parents owing either to their circumstances 
or to their indifference have sent their children to non-Catholic 
schools. That this is a menace to the deaf children is clear to all. 
To recover these children once they are enrolled in such schools 
is fraught with the greatest difficulty. To counteract this com- 
mon menace Father Waldhaus has suggested that the diocesan 
superintendent of schools should inquire periodically from the 
Sisters and lay-teachers whether any of the pupils have deaf 
brothers or sisters of pre-school age. The Visiting Committee 
of the Auxiliary will then be instructed to call at the homes in 
due time and direct the attention of the parents to St. Rita’s © 
School. 

These are the main items of information which I believe might 
be of interest to my hearers. Much, then, has been done for the 
deaf in the Toledo diocese, but far more still remains to be ac- 
complished. If we do not accomplish all I hope the way has been 
paved for others to continue and perfect this grand work of 
charity. 











CATHOLIC BLIND EDUCATION SECTION 
PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 

The meeting of the Catholic Blind Education Section was 
opened with prayer by the Chairman, Rev. Joseph M. Stadelman, 
S. J., founder and director of the Xavier Free Publication Society 
for the Blind. There were present at roll call representatives 
from the four schools engaged in the education of Catholic blind 
children: the Catholic Institute for the Blind, E. 221 St. and 
Paulding Avenue, New York City; St. Mary’s Institute for the 


Blind, Lansdale, Penn.; St. Joseph’s Institute for the Blind, 


Jersey City, N. J., and St. Charles Home for the Blind, Port 
Jefferson, L. I., N. Y. 

After a brief review of the work accomplished so far in this 
special educational field, the first paper was read by Sister 
Benigna, O. S. D., on the timely topic, “What Can the Blind Do?” 
The discussion which followed emphasized the need of specialized 
vocational training to fit the sightless pupil to engage in competi- 
tion with the sighted. 


SECOND SESSION 

The second session of the Catholic Blind Education Section 
opened with prayer by the Chairman and was. followed by the 
reading of an interesting paper on the subject, “Formation of 
Character in Residential Schools,” by Sister Joseph Marie, St. 
Mary’s Institute, Lansdale, Penn. After discussion of this paper, 
Sister Augustine, D. of W., of St. Charles Home, Port Jefferson, 
Long Island, took up the question, “How Can We Help the Sub- 
normal Child?” This paper led to a consideration of the problem 
of placing the subnormal blind child. It was decided that if the 
I. Q. is sufficiently low the child should be placed in an institution 
for the feebleminded. 
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THIRD SESSION 


This meeting was devoted to a discussion of the paper read by 
Sister Stephanie, St. Joseph’s School for the Blind, Jersey City, 
N. J., on “Helpful Games and Plays for the Blind Child.” Before 
the meeting adjourned Rev. Joseph M. Stadelman exhibited a 
device for making duplicate copies of Braille manuscripts. Teach- 
ers of the blind may use this device as others use the hectograph 
and it will undoubtedly add to the efficiency of class-work in 
schools for the blind. The meeting then adjourned. 

S1stER M. Geronimo, CO. S. D. 
Secretary. 











PAPERS 


WHAT CAN THE BLIND DO? 





SISTER M. BENIGNA, O. S. D., CATHOLIC INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The question set before us in this paper is one worthy of our 
most careful consideration. What can the blind do? At first 
sight it would appear that there is not very much that they can 
do, but a further study of the question will show various kinds 
of employment in which they have been and are successful. We 
shall cite a number of such instances a little later on. 

The most helpful way of treating this subject, I think, is to 
look on blindness in its true sense, to picture the besetting diff- 
culties and to excite the right kind of sympathy. We shall then 
be in the frame of mind not to expect too much from those who 
have so little and to appreciate in a greater degree the achieve- 
ments of the successful blind and the efforts of those amongst 
the sightless who are able to do a little more than to keep them- 
selves occupied for happiness sake. ‘It is hard for those who are 
in full enjoyment of one of the greatest of God’s gifts, namely 
sight, to form any real idea of the absence of that gift. How- 
ever, we shall endeavor to bring as clear a picture as possible to 
the imagination of our sighted friends. 

Close your eyes for a few moments while in conversation with 
a dear friend and try to make yourself believe that you will never 
see that face again; in the same manner think of trees, flowers 
and the green grass. Try to feel that you will never again behold 
these marvels of God’s creation, namely, the human face and all 
the expansive beauties of nature. Is not this state enough to des- 
stroy the desire to work and the desire of trying to get ahead? 
Imagine being deprived of all that is beautiful in life and we 
have viewed blindness without an attempt at exaggeration, for it 
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is a condition that cannot be exaggerated. As to its besetting diffi- 
culties they are so numerous that time and space will not permit 
our going into detail. It suffices to say that the blind man is met 
at every turn of the road by a barrier which he must break 
through or find a way around. In order to overcome all obstacles 
that an ambitious blind person meets with one needs an abundant 
store of fortitude and courage. The right kind of sympathy 
should be offered—good practical sympathy, by giving an encour- 
aging word whenever an opportunity presents itself. Spur the 
sightless on to greater things by praising the little deeds. 

We, who have the education of the young blind in hand, should 
feel it an urgent duty to praise the least effort on the part of 
the blind child. One error frequently made amongst the educa- 
tors of the blind and those who come in close contact with 
them, is that such persons often withhold a compliment because 
they fear it might develop pride on the part of the blind person. 
The man with sight forgets that it is his privilege to view his 
task when completed and so has less need of encouragement ; 
neither has he put forth the same effort. The man with- 
out sight cannot see the material with which he works, nor 
may the gratification of viewing the finished product be his. 
His only compensation is to see his completed task piece- 
meal with fingers that are but a poor substitute for eyes or to 
receive an occasional compliment given by a kind, thoughtful 
friend. Many of the blind have what would appear to be a 
superiority complex about themselves and the work they are en- 
gaged in, but when looked at from the right point of view it can 
scarcely be considered a fault, for it is merely a sense of happiness 
in being able to accomplish some good. Now that we have a 
clearer understanding of the handicap of blindness, we shall find 
our present subject more interesting. 

Occupations which the blind can carry on in their own homes 
are basketry, rug-weaving, chair-caning, making artificial flowers, 
crocheting, knitting and beadwork. The finished articles may be 
sold through Associations and State Commissions for the Blind. 
While this line of work may not bring much return financially 
it can and does bring a great deal of happiness. Here a few 


* words may be said in regard to home teaching. Teaching the 
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blind in their homes is playing quite an important part in the 
work for the blind. It is a noble work and a work in which an 
untold amount of good can be done. The teacher must be well 
equipped with a knowledge of all the above-named occupations. 
A cheerful disposition is also an essential, for the home teacher 
generally finds her work with those who have recently lost their 
sight. She must not only teach well but must be a source of 
encouragement to her pupils. Workshops for the blind have 
been opened in many of our large cities. These shops furnish 
employment for those who have not the ability to work hand in 
hand with the sighted. Basketry, weaving, chairwork and broom 
making are the chief trades carried on in such shops. 


Poultry raising is becoming an important industry for the sight- 
less. The story is told of George Hagopian, who fifteen years ago 
graduated from Perkins Institute, started out with about fifty 
hens, no money and a home given him by a kind old lady who had 
known him from childhood. To-day he owns one of the largest 
poultry farms in Massachusetts. He employs four sighted men 
to help him, has built a beautiful home, owns a Cadillac car and 
is counted among the most successful and intelligent poultry 
raisers. Mr. Hagopian worked along scientific lines, doing at 
first all the work except reading the thermometers. His plant is 
now ranked second to none in Massachusetts. In competition with 
the sighted there is also factory work, news-stands, piano tuning, 
small business and office work. Since the World War factory 
doors have been opened wider to the blind and they have proved 
successful in the following departments: armature and commuta- 
tor stacking, motor assembling, drill presswork, reaming, broach- 
ing, counter sinking, tennis racket stringing, and packing practi- 
cally everything. Three blind men are employed by the Dennison 
Company in their box department doing form folding. This is a 
hand operation and they earn from thirty to thirty-five dollars a 
week at piecework. They are not exceptional men—just intelli- 
gent, steady workers. A young woman in the employ of the Den- 
nison Company established a little stand in a factory where she 
is making a living selling candy, tobacco and small necessaries to 
the employees. She plays an important part in the social life of 
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the factory community, joining in wholeheartedly with her ukelele 
and lively sense of humor. 

Another industry worthy of note is piano-tuning. I shall merely 
make mention of a few young men whom we know to be most 
successful along this line of work. Christopher Shiro, a graduate 
of the Catholic Institute, who is now a successful teacher in one 
of the State schools; John Loftus, tuner at Aeolian Hall, New 
York, and also salesman for the same company; Dominic Trasi, 
tuner for the Hardman Piano Company, making upwards of 
thirty-five dollars per week ; he is also employed in the salesrooms 
with a good commission on his sales. Charles W. Lindsay, tuner, 
is now president of the Lindsay Piano Company. He is one of 
the most prominent business men of Canada. Mr. Lindsay says, 
“The power of concentration which we possess is a great factor 
in helping us to make a success in the occupations we choose to 
follow.” In passing I may say that there are a number of dicta- 
phone operators, one of whom Miss M. Foley, employed in a large 
publishing house, is most proficient and even more accurate than 
many who possess sight. With regret it may be mentioned that 
there will not be much demand for dictaphone operators in the 
future as the dictaphone is gradually going out of use. 


High schools, colleges, universities and conservatories graduate 
each year blind honor students, many of whom enter and succeed 
in professional life and the business world. Some become in- 
structors in educational institutions. Such a man is Professor 
Louis Karl, a graduate of Columbia University, who was for 
years a teacher of higher mathematics at that university. The late 
Professor George Carmody was a graduate and teacher in Syra- 
cuse University. Miss Genevieve Caulfield of Trinity College, 
who has been employed by the government of Japan to establish 
a system of education for the blind in that country, is also worthy 
of mention. One young lady studied the art of story telling, and 
now conducts story telling periods in public libraries. Classes in 
self-expression and in appreciation of good books give additional 
outlet to her talents. This young girl has achieved success in a 
held generally regarded as closed to the blind. 


Music affords a large field of occupation, such as teaching, per- 
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forming and composing. In this line of work we may mention 
Sister Cordelia of the Order of the Precious Blood, professor of 
harmony; four successful teachers, Grey Nuns, of Canada; the 
organist of Notre-Dame, M. Vierne, who gave a series of organ 
recitals in this country recently. Singing before the microphone, 
Ruth Montgomery has proved that it is possible for a blind per- 
son to become a staff artist in radio broadcasting. Miss Mont- 
gomery sings for the Lion’s Clubs, Kiwanis and others. She can 
learn one hundred songs ina month. To accompany an orchestra 
generally pays well and should be encouraged in our schools. One 
of the graduates of the Catholic Institute is engaged in this work 
and is the mainstay of his family. Roland Farley has composed 
fifty pieces and is a member of the Beethoven Association. Many 
blind persons have distinguished themselves as lawyers, lecturers 
and statesmen. Senator Gore is well known to all. Many other 
examples might be cited to illustrate the accomplishments and oc- 
cupations of the blind but those already given will suffice to show 
that the blind are intellectual and capable. 

In conclusion, the purpose of this paper has been to encourage 
those who are interested in the training.of the young blind and 
incidentally a few hints have been given in the way of showing 
sympathy along lines most helpful to the sightless. What the 
blind need is encouragement and cooperation by those blessed 
with sight. Let the slogan be, “Help the blind to help themselves.” 
May we not confidentially hope that all who take part in this 
Convention will continue their heartfelt interest and use their 
influence by putting forth their best efforts for the betterment of 
the blind? You will be gratefully remembered in their prayers 
and share in the reward promised to those who even give a cup of 
cold water in the name of the Lord. 
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CHARACTER FORMATION IN RESIDENTIAL 
SCHOOLS 


SISTER JOSEPH MARIE, ST. MARY'S INSTITUTE, LANSDALE, PA. 


The important work of home and school is the proper edu- 
cation of the child. To educate adequately is to develop all the 
faculties of the pupil. Because of the limitations of the home 
and the large return which the world expects from individual 
lives, home training must be supplemented by further training in 
the school. For the purposes of this paper, schools may be 
divided into residential and non-residential. The former is the 
school where the pupil lives day and night for determined periods 
throughout the year and is subject to constant instruction and 
supervision. The non-residential school has the child for training 
only for a few hours each day, while the child lives at home. The 
residential school has definite advantages, due to the democratic 
community spirit and life there established among the pupils. The 
blind parental worship of the child, the coddling and indulgence 
of the home that often militate against the will training of the 
child, are missing in the residential school. Instead the child is 
brought into contact with fellow-pupils in a democratic com- 
munity where no favoritism is shown and where the child must 
learn to survive the collisions with and rivalries of his fellows. 
He must learn to adapt himself to the conditions of life in the 
schoolroom, in the dormitories, in the social and athletic activi- 
ties in the recreation-room and on the campus. Through all these 
contacts with his fellows on equal terms he develops habits of 
self-restraint, altruism, patience, industry, self-improvement, and 
in general a spirit of justice towards his fellows that all students 
recognize under the term, “fair play.’ Community life in a 
residential school is a most important factor in the development 
of character, hence their establishment and patronage everywhere. 
Of course we do not depreciate the influence of the home nor the 
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utility of the non-residential school in the formation of character ; 
we merely emphasize the advantages of the community spirit and 
life that characterize the residential school. 

To form and develop character, then, is the work of all sys- 
tems of education and of every type of school. Complete educa- 
tion implies the due development of all the pupil’s faculties, 
physical, intellectual, volitional and emotional. All these are in- 
deed to be trained and informed but the volitional powers of the 
soul are the most important in the genesis of character. Too 
often the discipline of the intellect and the communication of 
knowledge are made the primary end and aim of an educational 
system; but the true purpose of effective education is the regula- 
tion of the will through the establishment of right principles of 
thought and action as inherent habits in the soul. The sum total 
of principles that direct thought and action constitute character ; 
and the sum of these qualities distinguishes one person from 
another. We are good or bad, not in proportion to our physical 
prowess, or our knowledge and learning, but in direct ratio to 
our character which is the expression of our personality and 
which reveals itself in our conduct. The most important factor in 
character is a rightly-trained will; so that all the energy and skill 
of educators should centre on will-training, and all the elements 
of the educational system should be subordinated to that end. 
As the result of education or training the pupil should have effec- 
tive control over all the powers of body and soul; and in propor- 
tion to his lack of such control has his education been a failure. 
Of course, in mature years one may succumb to temptation and 
environment that are subversive of character. In this case the 
sinful conduct is due to either loss of character or failure to em- 
ploy the means necessary to preserve character in the midst of 
a corrosive environment. 

Character, viewed as the sum of principles that direct thought 
and action, implies a certain unity of qualities, native and ac- 
quired, in the soul; and like the soul they are invisible in them- 
selves. Like all spiritual entities they are manifest only in their 
activity. These habits or qualities are stable and permanent in- 
herences in the soul; hence the difficulty with which bad habits 
are eliminated while at the same time good habits are not easily 
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or all at once destroyed. This permanent stability of characteris- 
tic habits gives a recognizable degree of constancy or fixity in 
their mode of action; so that we may determine from one’s habit- 
ual actions what his habits are and from his habits we may con- 
clude as to his type of character. Life in residential schools easily 
enables teachers to ascertain from their habitual reactions to the 
situations that arise daily the growing and developing habits and 
characters of the pupils. Thus they find opportunity to nurture 
good and to weed out bad tendencies before the latter have ac- 
quired the fixity of habits. Life in a residential school is impos- 
sible without revealing daily our good points and defects; and 
so giving our teachers the necessary knowledge they must have 
to build up good characters out of the raw material offered them. 
Every student differs from every other student and each must 
be individually studied by the teacher who would best develop 
character. 


The teacher must recognize that the behaviour of each human 
being at any stage of his existence is the outcome of a complex 
collection of elements. The manner in which he perceives im- 
pressions, the sort of thoughts which they awaken, the particular 
feelings with which they are associated in his mind, and the special 
volitions to which they give rise are peculiar to himself. Taken 
collectively they constitute and reveal his character. Now it is 
important to recognize that character is the resultant of two 
distinct classes of factors—the original or inherited elements of 
his being and those which he has himself acquired. Every human 
being starts with a native endowment of capacities for knowledge 
and of feelings and of tendencies towards volitions and action 
which varies with each individual. This disposition is dependent 
in part on the structure of the bodily organism and especially of 
the nervous system which he has inherited; in part also on his 
soul which has been created. It forms his individuality at the 
beginning of life; and it includes susceptibilities for responding 
to external influences and potentialities for developing in various 
ways. This native aptitude is diverse in different individuals. 
This original capacity and disposition of the individual largely de- 
termine how he shall appropriate the experience presented by his 
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environment. There is a transmission from parent to offspring 
of individual variations and acquired habits. This original en- 
dowment or native element in character with which the individual 
starts life is practically identical with the connotation of the term 
“temperament.” Four main types of temperament are distin- 
guished,—the sanguine, the choleric, the phlegmatic and the 
melancholic. It seems certain that these different forms of tem- 
perament have an organic basis, due to the transmission from 
parent to offspring of hereditary dispositions. Although our orig- 
inal temperament is thus given to us independently of our will, we 
ourselves play an important part in the moulding of our character 
and we thus become responsible for certain ethical qualities in it. 
We can modify and control our hereditary dispositions and even 
eliminate evil inclinations. We can acquire good habits of every 
description. 

Character has been defined as “a completely fashioned 
will.” It would be more accurate to say that character is 
“natural temperament that has been completely fashioned by 
the will.” It is in fact a resultant of the combination of our 
acquired habits with our original disposition. The faculties of 
the soul may be variously developed by the manner in which it is 
exercised and by the nature of the objects on which its faculties 
are employed. Among the acquired elements which go to the 
building up of character are cognitive habits, whether sensuous 
or intellectual, and emotional and volitional qualities. Exercise 
strengthens and widens the range of each faculty, creating not 
uncommonly a craving for further exercise in the same direction. 
The regular use of the intellect, the controlled activity of the 
imagination, the practice of judgment and reflection, all contrib- 
ute to the formation of habits of mind more or less thoughtful 
and refined. On the other hand the frequent indulgence in par- 
ticular forms of emotion which should be altogether avoided 
or strictly controlled, such as anger, envy, fear, melancholy and 
the like, foster tendencies towards these sentiments, which give 
a subconscious bent to a large part of man’s behaviour. But in 
the last analysis it is the exercise of the will that plays the pre- 
dominant part in moulding the type of character that is being 
formed. The manner and degree in which currents of thought 
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and waves of emotion are initiated, guided and controlled by the 
will or allowed to follow the course of spontaneous impulse, has 
not less effect in determining the resultant type of character than 
the quality of the thoughts and emotions themselves. Through 
the awakening of reason and the growth of reflection by the 
exercise of deliberate choice against the movements of impulse, 
self control gradually develops. It is by the exercise of this power 
that moral power is especially formed. Character is in fact the 
outcome of a series of volitions, and it is for this reason we are 
responsible for our characters as we are for the individual habits 
which go to constitute them. The sanguine temperament is an 
excellent foundation on which to build; the choleric, phlegmatic, 
and melancholic need considerable emendation before they are 
suitable to serve as a substratum for the erection of satisfactory 
character. It is part of the teacher to recognize these fundamen- 
tal types and to employ proper means to placate the irascible, to 
stimulate into activity the indifferent, and to cheer up the gloomy 
pupils who are assigned to her care for training. 

There are two ways of training, by precept and example. The 
authority of the teacher will give great weight to her instructions 
and admonitions; but her exemplification of character in her 
own life, in her relations with superiors, fellow teachers and the 
students will work miracles where precept may meet with un- 
qualified failure. Experience has certainly proved the superiority 
of example over precept, and a teacher can not do better than to 
instruct and admonish by this time-proved method. Models of 
the best types of character should be ever held before the pupil’s 
mind to inspire him to emulation. The higher and more noble 
the type the greater the results to be hoped for. The life of Our 
Lord, His teaching, and the perfect example of His divine char- 
acter, is the heavenly model after which we are all to pattern our- 
selves, and this is the ideal toward which all pupils should be 
directed in the formation of their characters. The saints have 
given wonderful evidence of the perfection that may be acquired 
through meditation upon and imitation of the life of Our Lord. 
They should be proposed to students as models of the particular 
virtues in the practice of which they acquired sanctity. And the 
outstanding persons of the world, in the State and in society in 
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general who during life strove for their own perfection and the 
betterment and welfare of humanity are not to be passed by 
when we present models for imitation to our students. In addi- 
tion to instruction, the teacher should encourage biographical 
reading, particularly those biographies that recount the lives of the 
world’s noblest men and women, to inspire the students with a 
desire to emulate them; while at the same time the lives of those 
who have merited the condemnation of the Church and the 
world may be offered as exemplifying the vicious types of char- 
acter to be avoided. A study of her charges will enable the 
teacher to give to each the instruction and the reading that will 
obtain the best results. 

There is a host of natural good qualities or virtues that may 
enter into the complexity of character. They may all be briefly 
summed up in the four cardinal virtues, — prudence, justice, 
temperance and fortitude. It is the duty of the teacher to give 
instruction in these virtues proportionate to the age and intelli- 
gence of the students. The common life of the residential school 
is of great assistance in imparting this knowledge by affording 
the students many opportunities to practice the cardinal and their 
subordinate virtues. Prudence enables the intellect to ascertain 
the goodness, the moral honesty of the end intended, or the act 
to be performed, and to employ the proper means for its attain- 
ment. Anyone who is sagacious in adapting means to ends or 
skillful in any right line of conduct is practically a wise, discreet 
and careful person. Everyone needs to be much exercised in 
wise forethought. The prudent teacher in the residential school 
will find many opportunities for direct and indirect training in 
this indispensible intellectual virtue. A well-ordered, happy life 
will be impossible without prudent administration on the part of 
the authorities and the customary use of prudence in the conduct 
of the pupils. The inculcation of this virtue into the students 
will be of inestimable value to them throughout life. Headlong, 
impulsive action should be restrained. Foresight, circumspec- 
tion, and cautious judgment should precede action; and every 
child of school age is capable of training in this respect. Justice 
is a virtue that perfects the will. It constantly inclines one to 
render to everyone what is his due. It fills us with a spirit of 
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good will towards all our fellows by which we wish them well 
in all things, and which impels us to assist them to the enjoyment 
of happiness and not to injure them in any way. The petty 
meannesses that manifest themselves so often in school life will 
afford many opportunities to inculcate the spirit of justice and 
fair play among the students. This virtue cannot be too strongly 
insisted upon; for without its presence in the soul one may be the 
cause of much unhappiness to others. Half the heart-burnings 
of the world would never have been had many of us been drilled 
in the practice of justice in our youth and had learned to suppress 
selfishness and egotism in mature age. Temperance moderates 
human appetite and suppresses inordinate desire for the pleasures 
of sense. The common table in the residential school can do 
much to teach pupils this admirable virtue. The greedy boy who 
appropriates more than his share or who takes the best and leaves 
the worst for his fellows is a ready candidate for practical in- 
struction in the virtue of temperance. The recreation room and 
the athletic field likewise may be made a school for temperance to 
some who are inclined to devote too great a portion of the day to 
these amusements. The lazy pupil who prefers ease to study and 
work is a fit subject for introduction to this estimable virtue. 
Fortitude gives strength of will against the inclinations, desires 
and passions that may lead us away from good in the direction 
of evil. And these opponents of good are legion, some more 
dangerous and serious than others. Strength of will is essential 
to a good, happy life. We cannot overcome the innumerable 
temptations that may assail us unless our opposition is made in- 
vincible by the ready aid given to our will by the virtue of forti- 
tude. The difficulty of study, obedience, give and take in daily 
life, playing the game strenuously according to rule, all afford 
pupils manifold opportunity to acquire the virtue of fortitude, an 
invaluable asset to mature life. 


Character formation is impossible without religious knowledge 
and practice. The residential school not only imparts religious 
knowledge and recommends religious practices but also affords the 
students actual and frequent participation in practices of devotion. 
The pupils recite prayers together in the presence of the Blessed 
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Sacrament. Each is supported and encouraged by all the others 


in his devotions. The chaplain makes it possible for all to attend’ 


daily Mass and frequently to receive the sacraments of penatice 
and the Holy Eucharist. The grace of God is not only constantly 
present in the souls of these favored students but it is augmented 
daily. The supernatural virtues of faith, hope and charity adorn 
their souls. They know and strive to realize in their lives the 
two great commandments, the love of God and of their neighbor. 
The man whose life is dominated by Christian Catholic prin- 
ciples is the ideal character. He is the salt of the earth where- 
with it is savored. His soul is sanctified and made capable of 
supernatural, meritorious actions by the theological virtues; and 
these give sanctity and added strength to the natural virtues of 
prudence, justice, temperance and fortitude with their train of 
subordinate virtues. The formation of this ideal character in the 
souls of their resident pupils is the aim and purpose of our 
Catholic schools; and all their resources, spiritual and material, 
together with the personality and technical skill of the teachers, 
under God’s providence, have not been devoted thereto in vain. 
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HOW TO HELP SUBNORMAL BLIND CHILDREN 


SISTER M. AUGUSTINE, D. OF W., BROOKLYN HOME FOR BLIND, 
PORT JEFFERSON, N. Y. 


On account of their great handicap the blind are necessarily 
retarded to a certain degree and in some cases this state is so 
noticeable that the individuals can also be considered as sub- 
normals. In fact with some exceptions where the children are 
gifted musically the blind when first placed under our care can 
be classified under that heading. Often this retardation is due 
to poor homes, physical conditions, heredity, etc. When the first 
two can be remedied by securing for the individuals proper en- 
vironment and medical treatment there is always a great change. 
This backwardness somewhat disappears and our little charges 
need not be placed in a separate class or be enrolled among our 
sighted feeble-minded. 

With the stimulation derived from listening to and partaking 
in the class conversation of the sighted and with a little special 
attention on the teacher’s part, the blind are able to complete the 
elementary course. Many can go no further being incapable of 
the pursuit of higher studies. This results in a spirit of helpless- 
ness, of nonchalance concerning the future, of discouragement 
which seems to come over them and rob them of the little energy 
they have. “What can I do?” “Who wants the blind?” “Who 
cares for them?” are the questions which are sometimes voiced in 
moments when their darkness is almost unbearable. This is 
the right time for the religious to recall to mind the fact that 
these poor disturbed souls are those entrusted to her care by 
the Divine Master Himself who repeats to her the words of old: 
“Take this child, bring him up and I will reward you.” Her 
maternal sympathy and love together with the influence her state 
in life gives her the will to find words and actions suited to bring 
relief and courage to fainting hearts. The fact that somebody 
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cares whether or not they succeed spurs them on, if not in the 
intellectual at least in the manual line, in which many finally excell 
to such a degree as to be capable of earning their living. Patience, 
love and sympathy must be the virtues of a teacher dealing with 
the sightless, yet how much more with the subnormal blind who 
unless stripped of their helplessness and complete dependence 
upon others become a burden not only to themselves but to the 
community at large. 


Since the subnormal blind are not capable of development in- 
tellectually, they must learn the trades which do not necessarily 
require sight and which are taught to the feeble-minded. In our 
Institution the backward blind join the afternoon session of the 
mentally retarded and in their company learn chair-caning, 
macrame, basket-weaving, knitting, crocheting, etc. Thus the 
spirit of confidence in their ability to do something for a liveli- 
hood is fostered and strengthened ; habits of carefulness, consider- 
ation for others and faithfulness to duty are inculcated and de- 
veloped. Little by little they learn that they are not hopeless 
cases, despised by others, but rational beings, capable if willing 
of getting along in the world and giving as well as receiving joy. 

All through childhood from the tenderest age up, in no matter 
what class they may be, their greatest comfort and stimulus must 
be their religion. A love for the invisible God whom even the 
sighted cannot see, a desire of pleasing and of one day seeing their 
Maker if they heed His divine teaching, must follow them at 
every step and often be recalled to their mind, especially in mo- 
ments of suffering. The blind without religion sooner or later 
fall into despair. 

If there were only a definite solution to the future of the blind 
children, normal and subnormal, the work of both students and 
teachers would have a brighter outlook. The discouragement of 
the former and the anxiousness of the latter as regards salvation 
would disappear. In one of our blind institutions at Larnay, 
France, the blind women from the age of twenty up are admitted. 
There they do manual work which is afterwards sold. Together 
with this fund and board paid by the families of those who can 
do so, these are kept and taken care of. And those who have 
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completed their musical education are placed in institutions where 
supervised by a Sister they take charge of the music. 

Our method, then, for the training of subnormal blind children 
calls first, for spiritual, conscientious teachers fully realizing their 
noble responsibilities, and secondly, for special individual atten- 
tion to the mental development, as far as this is possible, and to 
good training in the manual arts. 











HELPFUL PLAYS AND GAMES FOR THE BLIND 


SISTER M. STEPHANIE, ST. JOSEPH’S INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Just as spiritual and mental training aims at soundness and 
perfection of the spiritual man, so physical training aims at what 
is healthy, robust and perfect in the body. If this be true in 
regard to the sighted child, how much more so as regards the 
sightless pupils. Physical training is a source of enjoyment to 
the blind but it is more than that; it develops in the sightless in- 
dividual a confidence and courage that make for success in the 
world. Those who have never had occasion to deal with the 
blind are usually astounded to find these children capable of 
playing the same games and entering into the same activities as 
sighted pupils. In fact observation has proved that in the gym- 
nasium it is possible to obtain as good and even better results 
from the blind child than from the child with sight. Here, how- 
ever, much depends upon the teacher’s skill in supplying the blind 
child with a good mental picture of the exercise or game. This 
can be done by a clear explanation and a vivid description. 


The chief aims a teacher of blind children must keep before 
her are: To cultivate a feeling of self-reliance; to develop a nor- 
mal control of the limbs; to overcome the characteristic awkward- 
ness and timidity that accompanies blindness and through these 
physical factors to cultivate a high standard of mental and moral 
traits which will remain part and parcel of the social, practical, 
and everyday life of the pupils when they have completed their 
school work; in other words, to prepare as far as possible the 
sightless pupils to take their places in the community side by side 
with their seeing companions. For this reason, then, their games 
and plays should be as like as possible to those of children that 
can see. Many. games do not depend upon sight and these can 
be played by blind children among themselves or with other chil- 
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dren. Besides there could be no more hopeful means of achiev- 
ing the above aims than by that of physical activities. 


As in all other phases of education games suited to the age of 
the players should be chosen. Little children find intense pleasure 
in the simplest plays, in merely make-believe games, such as sing- 
ing or reciting rhymes. These plays develop the imagination. 
Older boys and girls, however, demand games that are more com- 
plicated and that call for skill in the individual. Still older ones 
take the greatest interest in team games in which competition 
between groups is the chief factor. If a game confuses the 
players it may be unsuited to their age and ought to be discarded 
and replaced by another. 

A great deal of tact and resourcefulness is required on the 
part of the teacher to provide for both active and quiet plays. The 
children will enjoy the play period if it offers variety. To help 
pupils to overcome the fear due to blindness she should get them 
so interested as to forget themselves in play. She must watch 
out for the specially timid ones and prompt them to give chal- 
lenges and take risks. She must cultivate in her pupils a sense of 
honor and a conviction that any victory not earned strictly by fair 
play must always be shown and that defeat if it is the result of an 
honest trial of strength is honorable defeat. It is well also to 
keep in mind, if the class is made up of totally blind and partially 
blind children, that the former group be taught to play the game 
well and practice playing it before attempting to do so with those 
who have even partial or fairly good sight. The recreative value 
of all gymnastics is determined by the amount of self-activity the 
teacher puts into the games. Blind children are particularly 
keen on catching the spirit of the teacher. 

Games and plays suitable for blind children may be divided 
as follows: First, games of imitation, such as rhythmic games, 
language games and folk dances; second, games of skill, such as 
races, table games, team games, games for parties and athletics. 


The first group is more properly suited to young children. 
In such games as those in which the players impersonate persons 
engaged in different professions and trades, such as doctors, 
teachers, farmers, merchants, bakers, carpenters and blacksmiths, 
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there is more opportunity for them to get a clear idea of thes: 
occupations than they would be likely to get from just hearing 
of them. Again, the educational value of imitation as well of 
motivation will be utilized here. Care should be taken that each 
pupil understand even in a simple manner the importance of 
these various trades in the community. In playing such games it 
is well, if possible, to provide the pupils with those objects peculiar 
to the particular trade, as the use of real money in playing store. 
This gives them experience in handling money and they learn to 
tell by the feel and sound the difference between the coins. 
From this same type of game a lot of physical, moral and mental 
values may be derived. For example, the dramatization of simple 
short stories and of Mother Goose jingles. When a blind child 
pretends she is Little Red Riding Hood visiting her grandmother 
or the wolf hurrying stealthily through the woods she forgets her- 
self and enters into the kingdom of playland. In all these games 
there is likewise a means of expression and a language value 
which is noteworthy in the school life of blind pupils even more 
so than in that of sighted children. 


Rhythmic games and folk dances should have a special place 
in the curriculum for sightless pupils. A Cleveland public school 
teacher in writing on, “Music as Recreation for the Blind” very 
wisely stated that if blind children were given an opportunity in 
early life to express purposeful rhythm they would not establish 
those “‘blindisms”—crude habits of repeated motion—which are 
so hard to break in later life. She adds that rhythm study gives 
training in steadiness, quick responses, control, balance, etc. All 
children find great joy in marching, running, and skipping to 
music. The numerous folk games and dances that call for circle 
formation are well suited to the blind. If any of the children 
have some sight they can guide the others without appearing to 
do so. This last statement applies to all games and physical 
activities and will bring about different results. 


For older boys and girls there is a big field of recreation open. 
There are many gymnastic exercises and games which are just 
as possible to blind children as to those with sight. Such activ- 
ities as “The Potato Race,” “Tag the Wall Race,” “Stride Relay 
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Race,” “Duck Race”, etc., provide occasions where the individual 
may display his skill. Races of all kinds when not overdone 
are excellent exercise. They develop competition in a way that 
no other form of play does. They promote alertness and freedom 
of motion. Relay races are good for older children for they 
arouse a team spirit which is exceptionally valuable for the blind. 
It usually leads up to a love of athletics and this in turn will 
create a feeling of comradeship and of “being in the game.” 

Where it is possible to have competitions between the sighted 
and the blind, it should be encouraged. The sense of being able 
to compete with seeing boys and girls in any type of athletics 
will be far-reaching in its effects upon the blind and in the de- 
velopment of self-confidence. Table games such as “Chess and 
Checkers,” “Dominoes,” “Cards,” “Puzzles” and many others 
serve not only for amusement and instruction during school years 
but are vitally important to the blind in their idle hours in after 
life. During the school years of sightless pupils there is a last- 
ing worth for social intercourse in such games as “Going to 
Jerusalem,” “Fruit Basket” and “Guessing Weights.” Various 
other activities as swimming, rowing, roller-skating, fishing, danc- 
ing, pyramid building, and even ball games are all possible with 
blind children. For an increase of strength and for skill in 
preservation of equilibrium such games as “Tug of War,” hand 
pulling or pushing with one hand or both, etc., are practicable. In 
fact almost every kind of game or play suitable for sighted pupils 
may be used successfully with the blind. The value of properly 
directed games and play in the life of the blind child cannot be 
overestimated, for genuine relaxation and relief from the habitual 
state of concentration into which the blind usually fall, can come 
only with spontaneous activity which is in great measure self- 
directed. 

It is gratifying to follow up the growing interest in the work 
for the blind throughout our country. We hope that every school 
curriculum for the blind will emphasize gymnastic activities in- 
cluding games and plays so that the future citizens of our nation 
who may be destined by God’s providence to work out their salva- 
tion in physical darkness shall not be handicapped with feebleness, 
awkwardness, and helplessness in addition to blindness. 











SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 
PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
TUESDAY, JUNE 28, 1927, 2:30 P. M. 


The meetings of the Seminary Department were held in room 
H, Sacred Heart Seminary. , 

About forty delegates were present when the first session 
was opened with prayer by the President, Rev. John B. Furay, 
S. J. The minutes of the preceding convention were adopted 
as printed in the Report. 

The first paper, “The Organization of a Course in Pedagogy 
in the Seminary,” was read by Rev. Arthur J. Scanlan, S. T. D., 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, N. Y. After pointing out 
the necessity of some such knowledge and the fact that it is 
even required by canon law, Dr. Scanlan considered the practical 
question, in what way are our seminaries to impart this knowl- 
edge? Could it be placed as an individual subject on our 
seminary curriculum? Considering its already overcrowded 
character this would not be practical. However, some :prin- 
ciples could be given in the teaching of other subjects. Then 
there is the possibility of giving the fourth-year students prac- 
tice in teaching in the nearby schools at certain determined 
times, and with proper supervision this method is of great 
value to the students. At least if this cannot be done the 
minimum is to give our future priests a knowledge of the parish 
schools and their obligations in this regard. 

The discussion was read by Rev. J. W. Huepper, St. Francis 
Seminary, St. Francis, Wisconsin. The priest is not only a 
teacher of religion but is responsible for the acquisition of 
knowledge by the children. The efficiency of the parish school 
depends to a great extent on the parish priest, and we must all 
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admit that the seminary is the place to acquire this knowledge. 
Consequently by lectures, by reading and by the opportunity 
being afforded of practice, the seminarian should be made 
acquainted with the art of teaching. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Nau of 
St. Mary’s Seminary, Cincinnati, stated that at the present 
time one of their professors is preparing by a post-graduate 
course in Europe for the chair of sociology and pedagogy. Two 
hours a week were allotted to these subjects, — pedagogy being 
generally taught in catechetics. Rev. Charles Finn, S. T. D., of 
St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass., explained the very me- 
thodical manner in which they dealt with the subject. For the 
first years of the theological course they had one class a week. 
During the fourth year for one term a superintendent of schools 
gave one lecture a week. Then at the summer camps they were 
each given two weeks’ practice exercise of their principles. 
This had produced excellent results. Rev. Thomas Plassmann, 
O. F. M., S. T. D., St. Bonaventure Seminary, St. Bonaventure, 
N. Y., maintained that the safest method was the practical 
training received. Philosophy seems to be the proper place 
for the theoretical teaching. In this he was supported by Rt. 
Rev. Aurelius Stehle, O. S. B., Archabbot of St. Vincent’s Semi- 
nary, Beatty, Pa., who also saw the advisability of treating of 
pedagogy in catechetics and pastoral theology. 


The second paper, “Discipline in the Seminary, — Its Object 
and Characteristics,” by Rev. Edward J. Walsh, C. M., St. 
John’s Seminary, Brooklyn, N. Y., was a complete treatise on 
the purpose and manner of seminary training. A sketch of the 
history of the training of priests showed the necessity of the 
seminary whose purpose and object is the moral and spiritual 
formation of candidates for the priesthood. We receive into 
our seminaries the raw material, the students of good will and 
fine talents. They enter inspired by one great idea, to prepare 
themselves for the greatest of all dignities, the priesthood. Thus 
the discipline of the seminary is a means to an end and it must 
be such to obtain the end. As the end of the seminaries is to 
produce the image of Christ crucified in each prospective priest, 
the discipline of the seminary should be severe and consistent, 
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it should even irritate and annoy, for the fidelity of the priest 
is the fruit of severe training. It should thus be impressed on 
the students that seminary life is a life of training. The spir- 
itual conferences are the backbone of seminary discipline. These 
should be given in a regular series, together with a course in 
ascetic theology that may be applied to the students themselves. 
The seminarian himself should be brought to realize that it is a 
time of formation for him and the observance of the rule of 
the seminary should be set forth as one of the greatest means 
at hand for his spiritual formation. 

Rev. Francis V. Corcoran, C. M., S. T. D., Ph. D., of Kenrick 
Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo., had only words of praise for 
the paper. It gave a complete treatment of the purpose of a 
seminary. There was in the paper a merging of the spiritual 
formation and the discipline but there could be no objection to 
this. For discipline is concerned not merely with the external 
observance of the rule but the training itself. Thus nothing 
but praise could be extended to Dr. Walsh for setting before us 
so vividly the purpose and meaning of discipline in the seminary. 
The discussion was closed by Rev. Jos. J. McAndrew, A. M., 
LL. D., of Mount St. Mary’s Seminary, Emmitsburg, Md., who 
voiced his inability to criticise the paper which had been so 
thorough and complete, wishing to add only his thanks for the 
excellent manner in which it had been done. 

The chair announced the appointment of the following com- 
mittees: On Resolutions: Rev. Thos. Plassmann, O. F. M., 
S. T. D., Ph. D., Rt. Rev. Msgr. Humphrey Moynihan, D. D., 
Rev. John Garvin, C. M., Ph. D. On Nominations: Rt. Rev 
Msgr. Louis J. Nau, S. T. D., Rev. Jos. J. McAndrew, A. M. 
LL. D., Rev. A. J. Muench, D. S. Sc. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29, 1927, 9:30 A. M. 


The meeting opened with prayer. The paper of Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Louis J. Nau, S. T. D., Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary, Nor- 
wood, Ohio, “Catechetics in the Seminary Course” had but one 
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purpose, he informed us,— namely, to arouse discussion. In 
teaching Christian doctrine the supernatural must always be 
insisted upon, even in the teaching of the natural virtues. In- 
struction alone is not sufficient but example and practice are 
necessary. Catechetics should embrace not only the teaching of 
catechism but should also include Bible history and liturgy. 
Examples can constantly be given from these two subjects. The 
best method seems to be to follow the life of Christ, in teaching 
the first three years of elementary school. Then for the other 
years the theocentric method could be used, that is, starting 
with God and teaching as in the catechism. And the whole 
catechism should be taught, moral principles as well as doc- 
trine. As St. Peter Canisus tells us a thorough knowledge of 
philosophy, theology and even languages is necessary for the 
catechist. 

In Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary, Msgr. Nau stated that there 
was a fifth year in theology devoted chiefly to the study of 
pastoral theology. On Saturdays and Sundays these young 
priests helped in parish work. On Thursdays and Fridays they 
taught catechism in the schools. This he considered the better 
plan as the practical work of catechetics in third and fourth 
year theology breaks the continuity of the course. Finally a 
good catechism is necessary. One suited to all will never be 
published. At the present time one is being published under 
the supervision of Cardinal Gasparri. 


At this moment the Department was honored by a little 
talk by Rt. Rev. Bishop Shahan. He drew attention to the 
fact that the Seminary Department was the foremost of the 
Catholic Educational Association, yet the matter treated in 
the meetings was to a great extent lost. Few read the Annual 
Report. This brought up the question of a periodical devoted 
to seminaries which would be of interest to all priests, — those 
who otherwise have no interest in seminaries. Then much of 
the Catholic literature on the priesthood is lost, and this periodical 
would serve to make the priesthood better known to the people. 
Thus he offered as a suggestion that one paper next year treat 
of this matter. 
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The discussion of Msgr. Nau’s paper was opened by Rev. 
Francis J. Connell, C. SS. R., Mt. St. Alphonsus, Esopus, N. Y. 
In substance he agreed with the writer that the importance of 
catechetics was apparent. In addition to the theoretical train- 
ing one suggestion offered was the sending of the deacons on 
Sunday afternoons in two or three groups to teach catechism 
in the nearby parishes. Rev. R. Bandas, S. T. D., Ph. D., of 
St. Paul’s Seminary, St. Paul, noted that one great difficulty was 
the lack of a graded catechism. Rev. C. Finn, D. D., of St. 
John’s Seminary, Boston, explained that in the course of cate- 
chetics in St. John’s Seminary they used lantern slides and 
now they have complete courses in slides in several parishes. 
In their fourth year the deacons go out Sundays to three nearby 
Sunday schools for the practical teaching. Father Kelly, C. 
S. B., of St. Michael’s College, Toronto, emphasized the neces- 
sity of inculcating in seminarians the love of teaching catechism. 
If they have no great interest nor a great love of teaching cate- 
chism then particularly in rural parishes the children are going 
to suffer. 


The second paper, ‘““Methods in Teaching, Text-book, Lecture, 
Seminar,” was read by Rev. Aloysius J. Muench, D. S. Sc., St. 
Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, Wis. As subjects differ so also 
must the method of teaching. Some subjects require a text- 
book. Others do not. A text-book primarily should be adapted 
to the intellect and not be made for the memory. The lecture is a 
process of amplification showing the relation of this matter 
with what has gone before and with what is to come, explaining 
its meaning by illustrations and comparisons and by answering 
objections. In a lecture too much explanation should be avoided 
as there is a danger that it may make the subject-matter more 
obscure to the student. There are two methods that can be 
followed,— the method of commentary following closely the 
text-book. This possesses both advantages and defects. The 
second method is the method of organization. Attempted by an 
unskilled or incapable professor this method would be disastrous. 
The seminar in its best form is a small group method and is only 
for advanced students. In the theological curriculum it seems 
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impossible, but it is possible in post-graduate work. In St. 
Francis Seminary: one problem a week is discussed in dogma. 
There should always be a text-book in dogmatic and moral 
theology was the firm opinion of Rev. Charles Finn, D. D., of 
St. John’s Seminary, Boston. Otherwise there is grave danger 
of error. The student who follows a text-book has a place of 
reference afterwards when difficulties arise. However, there is 
no need to follow it in such a way as to destroy all initiative or 
interest in the student. The best solution seems to rest in a com- 
bination of the three with the seminar being limited to the better 
students. Rt. Rev. Msgr. McLaughlin, Immaculate Conception 
Seminary, Darlington, N. ky also affirmed that from experience 
he felt the necessity of text-books for the more important sub- 
jects. He particularly stressed the need of coordination between 
the professor of Sacred Scripture and the professor of dogmatic 


theology. 


THIRD SESSION 
JUNE 29, 1927, 2:30 P. M. 


The joint session of the Seminary Department and the 
Preparatory Seminary Section was presided over by Rev. John 
B. Furay, S. J. 7 

The first paper “What Hampers the Seminarian Most in His 
Course” by Rev. Walter Stehle, O. S. B., St. Vincent’s Seminary, 
Beatty, Pa., considered the ignorance or poor knowledge of 
Latin as the greatest impediment to a student to-day. The 
study of Latin in itself is of the greatest educational value. 
It teaches a student his own language. In addition the lack of 
a proper knowledge hinders the priest from attaining a full 
appreciation of the Mass and Breviary. In pre-seminary days 
his study should have been chiefly of language and expression. 
What is the reason of the present condition? It is because the 
seminaries take what they can get. Candidates present them- 
selves with general educational credits. We should demand 
what we want and make students applying for entrance to the 
seminary come up to the standard required. 
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Rev. John A. Garvin, C. M., D. D., St. John’s Seminary, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., admitted that the lack of a proper knowledge 
of Latin was apparent. Why? Because students are not prop- 
erly trained before coming to the seminary. How and when 
are they going to be trained? What can be done? In our 
educational system an insistence on the practical side had lowered 
the standard in the classics. Thus we have our present-day 
product of the colleges. Rt. Rev. Archabbot Aurelius Stehle 
made the suggestion that speaking in Latin in the lower grades 
might accustom the student to speaking in this language. Rev. 
K. Moran, C. M., S. T. D., Ph. D., St. Vincent’s Seminary, 
Philadelphia, suggested that professors should work individually 
to impose the necessity of Latin on the students. Rev. J. F. 
McCormick, S. J., thought part of the trouble rested on the 
fact that we are giving too much attention to secular education. 
The study of Latin should be commenced even in the parish 
schools. It is the whole system that has to be improved. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. F. J. Van Antwerp, D. D., V. G., of Detroit, 
then read a most interesting paper “The Seminary Product of 
To-day.” He pointed out in an earnest manner some few 
defects that from long experience he had noticed and considered 
worthy of attention. The spirit of faith is the foundation. 
The work of building up the superstructure requires consistent 
training, for habits of virtue are acquired only by repeated acts. 
To-day the Church more than ever needs holy priests. He 
thought that the spirit of sacrifice to-day seems to be less. Does 
the lessening in severity of discipline in the seminary produce 
better results? The answer is that it does not. It is contrary 
to the demands of Christ. The discipline should be severe and 
relentless. Any finished product always demands much care 
in the production. The young priests to-day do not seem to 
have the physical requirements demanded by their ministry. 
Consequently he deemed it advisable to have a course in physical 
culture in the seminary. He noted too defects in the reading 
and speaking of the young priests, while very often their singing 
of high Mass is not in keeping with the greatness of the Holy 
Sacrifice. Above all, he concluded, the young priest should be 
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impressed with the spirit of self-sacrifice, otherwise he is not 
going to be of much value to the priesthood. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Moynihan of St. Paul’s Seminary granted the 
existence of many of these defects. But what is to be done? With 
regard to health the problem was exceedingly difficult. Not all 
these defects can be corrected by the seminary. The poisoned 
atmosphere of the world has to be overcome. There should be 
a course in ascetic theology in the philosophy course to give the 
seminarian a proper outlook from the very beginning. Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Nau of Cincinnati very justly noted that the whole work 
of voice culture should not be left for the major seminary. He 
expressed too the opinion that the pastors should cooperate with 
the seminary rather than minimize by chance remarks any of 
the work the seminary may be doing. Rev. Dr. Muench of St. 
Francis Seminary, Wisconsin, claimed that a course in physical 
culture did not solve the problem of health. To-day there is 
more work for the young priests— more school work, more 
confessions, more Communions, more social activities in con- 
nection with church societies. Then too the temptations to-day 
are far greater than a generation ago. As a result present con- 
ditions can hardly be attributed to seminary training. 


Rev. Dr. Walsh of Brooklyn, firmly believed that a priest 
could not be trained in four years. Our Catholic colleges are 
entering into competition with secular universities. In their 
last two years the students must take part in the social activities. 
This is most certainly not a preparation for the seminary. After 
such an environment can we make him a priest in four years? 
It seems not. Rt. Rev. Msgr. McLaughlin was of the same 
opinion as Dr. Walsh. The homes of to-day are not the homes 
of twenty years ago. Directors of colleges should warn future 
seminarians not to take part in social affairs. It seems best 
to make the study of philosophy in the seminary. The discussion 
was closed by a few words from Rev. Dr. Bruneau of St. 
Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, and Rt. Rev. Archabbott Aurelius 
Stehle, O. S. B., who thought that our proceedings should be 
printed in letter or pamphlet form to be sent to the hierarchy. 
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FOURTH SESSION 
THURSDAY, JUNE 30, 1927, 9:30 A. M. 


The meeting opened with prayer. Rev. Rudolph Bandas, 
Ph. D., S. T. D., of St. Paul’s Seminary, St. Paul, Minn., in his 
paper, “The Sequence of Studies in the Philosophy Course,’ con- 
sidered the question of the position of metaphysics. Should it 
follow cosmology and psychology as was general in scholastic 
philosophy, following Aristotle until the eighteenth century? The 
order was at that time reversed, due to the influence of Christian 
Wolff. To-day, however, there seems to be a return to the 
traditional method. It is the natural way to proceed from the 
known to the unknown, thus we should start at natural philoso- 
phy and proceed from thence to the more abstract — meta- 
physics. Most Catholic authors to-day agree as to the place of 
ontology. As to logic all agree that some directive notions of 
logic should precede the study of philosophy. 

The discussion was read by Rev. Bernard Vogt, O. F. M., 
Ph. D., St. Anthony’s Priory, Butler, N. J. Natural sequence 
in the study of the philosophical subjects seems to be the best, 
but in a rotating course experience has shown that those who 
commence with metaphysics experienced less difficulty than those 
who commenced with cosmology. The reason perhaps is be- 
cause of the predominating influence of metaphysics in all great 
philosophical systems of the Middle Ages. 

Rev. F. V. Corcoran, C. M., approved of the plan suggested 
by Dr. Bandas. It. seems best to start from the easier and pro- 
ceed to the more difficult. Rev. C. F. Cremin, S. T. D., noticed 
the complete separation that always seemed to exist between 
the ideal and the real in philosophy. The order suggested would 
help the study of philosophical subjects, tending to remove the 
standing prejudice against Catholic philosophy of being too 
speculative. Rev. Dr. Pace of the Catholic University, Washing- 
ton, considered one of the greatest impediments to a greater inter- 
est in philosophy to be the fact that it is generally regarded by 
the students as a stepping-stone to theology. Where is our Cath- 
olic philosophical literature? The great question then is how 
to cultivate a philosophical state of mind in our students. Then 
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another question that suggested itself was that the object of 
education was to teach men to think, and thus should not logic 
be taught in the lower grades? Not of course necessarily by 
the name of logic or with its technical terms, but at least suffi- 
ciently to develop a logical manner of thinking. 

The second paper “What Shall Our Seminaries do for Gifted 
Students?” was read by Rev. Louis A. Arand, S. S., S. T. D., 
the Sulpician Seminary, Brookland, Washington, D. C. Our 
seminary classes are generally made up of three groups, the 
exceptional students, those above average ability, and those of 
average intelligence. Our method as of all educational systems 
is centered around the needs of the average students. The rate 
of progress is adapted to their capabilities. As a consequenc> 
better students are apt to lose time and interest in their studies. 
The graded groups or honor courses as in our universities offer 
a solution to the same problem existing there. However, the 
problem of the gifted student has always received attention in 
our ecclesiastical seminaries. For example, the formal scholas- 
tic disputation has always existed. Although it has been set 
aside it shows an attempt to answer this question. Then to-day 
in theology we have the seminar. Whatever its defects it testi- 
fies to the same interest in gifted students. Here assignment of 
the work can be made a term or a year in advance and the 
professor can check up regularly the student’s work. Another 
solution offered is the major course for brighter students and 
the minor course for average students. However, there is less 
need of this in the seminary than in the universities. What 
would be the basis of the division, as students are gifted in 
different ways. Then there are many obstacles to its successful 
operation —a lack of professors and the disheartening effect it 
would have on the average students. Finally it is a question of 
whether the system is good of exempting gifted students from 
compulsory classes. This would be going back to tutoring. 

Very Rev. Thos. Plassmann, O. F. M., stated his great pleasure 
in the paper and was glad of the statement that the ecclesiastical 
seminaries had always taken care of gifted students. The key 
to the whole problem is the earnestness and personality of the 
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professor on the one side and the interest and zeal of the student 
on the other. But it depends chiefly on the professor. If there 
is any lack of interest it is generally due to the professor. He 
was opposed to the granting of any dispensation from classes 
—the reason was because of the moral training they obtain by 
attending. He then gave a very realistic picture of the first 
seminary, its first rector, Our Divine Master, and noted that 
those preferred had to perform the most menial tasks and that 
the basis of their preference was not their intellectual ability. 

The discussion was continued by Rt. Rev. Msgr. McLaughlin 
who thought that it was very often the gifted students who needed 
humility the most and that it was most difficult to teach them 
this primary virtue. Rev. E. J. Walsh considered the paper 
most thorough and in it many points worthy of thought. In the 
final analysis it comes down to the personal contact — the pro- 
fessor should demand what the student can give, exacting more 
of the brighter students and being satisfied with less from those 
of average ability. 

Rev. J. J. McAndrew, A. M., LL. D., made the suggestion 
that the papers of the Seminary Department be published in 
small pamphlets. The matter will be referred to the Secretary 
General. 

As Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, Rev. Thos. 
Plassmann, O. F. M., read the following report which was ac- 
cepted as read: 

RESOLUTIONS 

We, the members of the Seminary Department, realize that 
in these days the path of priestly vocation is beset with hitherto 
unknown snares and distractions, and therefore it behooves us 
to bear in mind more earnestly perhaps than ever before the 
venerable Tridentine principle that the seminary is primarily 
and essentially a school of the spiritual life whose main purpose 
it is to train Apostles after Christ’s own Heart. 

Therefore, since it is our common experience that it takes at 
least six years thoroughly to drill our priestly candidates in the 
disciplina ecclesiastica as required by the sacred canons, we em- 
phatically request that those in authority provide at least six 
years’ seminary training for the aspirants to the holy priesthood. 
Deploring that so many of our elementary schools are imbued 
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with a secular trend which is inimical to solid classical training, 
we pledge untailing support to a thorough grounding in the 
traditional language of the Church, which is the time-tried means 
not only of true culture generally but especially of solid priestly 
training. 

We earnestly recommend that our future teachers in the House 
of God be given a course in the science of pedagogy either during 
their philosophical studies or least in theology, for example, by 
means of a lecture course, and when deemed advisable, by prac- 
tical assignments. 

We are fully agreed that as a catechist every priest should 
possess all the qualities of a true pedagogue, and since recent 
pontifical pronouncements urge that the science and art of cate- 
chetics be restored to its pristine vigour, we recommend not only 
a thorough training in this important branch of studies but es- 
pecially that our Levites be imbued with a true love for this 
work, according our Saviour’s words: “Let the little ones 
come to me.” 

Mindful of the old axiom, “ut sit mens sana in corpore sano,” 
we believe that our seminarians should be afforded those means 
of cultural and physical development which are in accord with 
the dignity, humility and efficiency of the future ministers of 
the Church. 

In order that all our charges may receive and be perfected 
in the ars bene dicendi et scribendi, and especially that our gifted 
students may have ample opportunity of developing their talents, 
we favor those activities which aside from the everyday routine 
and restraint of the classroom tend to stimulate them to private 
research and to the cultivation of those gifts which will render 
valuable service to the Church of Christ. 


The Committee on Nominations proposed as officers for the 
following year: President, Rev. James W. Huepper, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Vice President, Rev. Joseph M. Noonan, C. M., S. T. D., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Secretary, Rev. L. A. Markle, S. T. D., Ph. D., 
Toronto, Canada. 

The Secretary was empowered by the members to cast a single 
vote for the candidates. 

Rev. James W. Huepper then took the chair. A vote of thanks 
to the retiring President, Rev. J. B. Furay, S. J., was moved by 
Rey. Dr. Walsh and was tendered by the Chairman. 
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There being no further business the Chairman closed the s<s 
sion with prayer. 


Louts A. MARKLE, S. T. D., Ph. D., 


Secretary 











PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


DISCIPLINE IN THE SEMINARY—ITS OBJECTS AND 
CHARACTERISTICS 


REVEREND EDWARD J. WALSH, C. M., ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


It is not the first time nor will it be the last that the Seminary 
Department of the Catholic Educational Association presents 
for serious thought and discussion the vital topic of seminary 
discipline, its object and characteristics. If we consider the tre- 
mendous realities involved, little wonder that we seek light, help, 
stimulation, support. As I name the thesis I wonder if its scope 
is as comprehensive to your mind’s eye as it appears to me after 
churning it over for spans of days. At a glance it would seem 
to be narrowed to just one phase of seminary life, but when 
every viewpoint merges into one great center there must be con- 
cerned something more than a phase. And there is. Immeas- 
urably so. 

The background of seminary discipline is the priesthood of 
Jesus Christ —its nature, its sanctity, its efficiency, its results. 
In the unpretentious title of seminary discipline there is involved 
the salvation and sanctification of souls wet with the Blood of 
Christ. There is involved the mystery of the Incarnation, with 
its attendant Redemption and Passion. There is involved the 
Church of Christ, set up with definite ideas and with definite 
ends. There is involved the life and death of millions of men, 
the issues of eternity. There is at stake the divine challenge of 
Christ — the Gates of Hell shall not prevail. 

It is beside the point here to question why these things are so, 
why God’s design and power should be so tied up, why His arm 
should seem to be shortened. It is enough to know that Jesus 
Christ has spoken and that speaking He has committed divine 
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things to men. That His priesthood is to be the ordinary channel 
of grace and salvation—the one measure and standard from 
which human life’s value is to be gauged. 


No responsibility rests more heavily or more conscientiously 
on the Church, her Supreme Ruler, the Bishops, the faithful 
priests engaged in seminary work, than that which the Holy 
Ghost placed in their hands as in their hearts and souls on the 
first Pentecost. No treasure could be more precious to be 
guarded than the ideal then set up mid the fire and flame of 
the Upper Room. The physical setting has changed but the 
cultivation of seminary discipline is only the fanning of the 
flame of the Pentecostal fires. If the fires of Pentecost breathed 
forth the Church of Jesus Christ, their sparks lit up and light 
up to-day those apostolic schools which we call our seminaries 
—the Coenacula where to-day the Holy Ghost prepares His 
apostles to continue the work of salvation and apply the merits 
of Christ’s passion and death. That ideal, coming on the sound 
that came from Heaven as of a mighty wind, that stunned (not 
into silence but sublime divine speech) the men upon whom sat 
parted tongues as it were of fire, — that ideal must never change. 
That voice can never be stilled, those fires never burn down. 
Points of view may change, methods may (but not much) but 
ideals and standards of Christ never—never. Priests march 
through the centuries of Christianity —the same. In one age or 
place or condition there may be a necessity for some accidental 
addition — to be more educated, to be more educated in a cer- 
tain sense, to be a civic leader, to be a business man, etc., but 
always the same spiritual essential character of priesthood as 
Christ wishes, as the Holy Ghost produced in His own novel, 
miraculous way. 

In Scriptural phrases, “How can this be done? It is a hard 
saying.” Verily the Church is in labor, always in labor, till 
Christ be formed in her young Levites. Indeed the seminary 
must do, or there must be done there, what the Holy Ghost did 
on the first Pentecost. There will not be in these holy houses the 
gushing wind nor the parted tongues. There will not be evident 
the intoxicating enthusiasm nor the miraculous expressions, but 
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the result must be the same —the young aspirants who go into 
the seminary Coenaculum men must come forth apostles, ready 
to fight, to evangelize, to labor ; if needs be, to die. 


II 


All the days of the public life of Our Lord were precious days 
in their bearing on the future character and work of Christianity, 
but the Forty Days following His Resurrection were ineffably 
priceless. You will expect me to say that during this time our 
Divine Saviour with the background of His proven divinity 
taught and trained the Apostles in the things that belong to 
the new ministry of priesthood, but it is no play of imagination 
to say that He then planned down to many a detail the character 
of His work and made plain His Divine Will for its accomplish- 
ment. He did not preach nor baptize nor exercise the ministry 
of forgiveness, certainly not to any appreciable degree, but that 
He stood among His Apostles as the Divine Exemplar, as the 
Supreme Efficacious Moulder of the priests of the New Law is 
but to recognize the ideal of all times for the priesthood; to 
acknowledge His foresight and His Wisdom; and to pay court 
to the divine fact that the efficacy of His Blood was to be dis- 
tributed for all times through His priests. In all our endeavors 
to form priests, no one dreams of getting away from that specific 
training of Christ. There is only the question of interpreting 
it, developing it, adapting it to conditions of time and place 
and need. 

The history of the seminary movement till the time of the 
Council of Trent is simple and brief. The conditions and needs 
produced the priests. The Bishops always assumed the care of 
the aspirants and even provided for their training in their own 
homes. The cathedral schools played their part; the monastic 
and cloistral schools too, in which were educated frequently as- 
pirants for the secular clergy as those for the community itself. 
The efforts of individual Bishops, the enactments of Councils, 
are all evidences of the sense of responsibility in training priests 
for the sanctuary. However, they might be called individual 
efforts and all bear witness to the lack of an organized system. 
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When the great mediaeval institutions succeded sectional cathe- 
dral schools, something was done for the preparation of the 
future, priests, but all could not attend these schools — it was 
only the vast minority that did— the main feature of them was 
intellectual culture and thus they were inadequate for the general 
purpose. The moral training, the discipline, was the element 
lacking. This must be supplied. The Council of Trent met the 
situation. Perhaps this was its crowning feature inasmuch as it 
builded from the bottom. When signing the decree for the erec- 
tion of seminaries the Fathers sang in their hearts and declared 
they were repaid for all their energy and labors if only this were 
the result. At a time when disasters were gathering and break- 
ing thick and fast, when the necessity of reform from within 
was recognized by the episcopacy united in the Ecumenical Coun- 
cil, an historian of the Council, Cardinal Pallavicini, considered 
the foundation of the seminaries the most important reform in- 
stituted by the Fathers. 

The seminary as we have it to-day was born of the Council 
of Trent and the Decree of July 15th of the 23rd Session has 
ever remained the basis of law of ecclesiastical seminaries es- 
tablished throughout the world. 

“Whereas,” says the holy Council, “young people unless well 
brought up are prone to follow the voluptuousness of the world, 
and unless from their youth they have been trained in piety and 
religion before habits of vice have taken possession of the whole 
man, they will never perfectly and without grace and the help 
of God, persevere in ecclesiastical discipline; the holy Council 
urges that all cathedral, metropolitan and other churches, shall 
be bound, each according to. its means and the extent of the 
diocese, to support and rear in piety and to train in ecclesiastical 
discipline a certain number of youth in their city, diocese or 
province, in a college to be designated by the Bishop for this 
purpose near the said churches or in some other suitable place.” 

It would seem to be the design of Providence that great ideas 
take time to mature and it was to be many a day and many a 
year before the maturity of the seminary would be realized. 
Striking the pace, Gregory XIII founded the Roman College, 
but it was only an academy where externs heard conferences 
and lectures. St. Charles Borromeo established two or three 
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seminaries more in accordance with the designs of the Council. 
There were earnest efforts made throughout the countries of 
Europe by Bishops, Archbishops and Cardinals to establish 
seminaries and with some success. This movement, however, 
was to fructify in France and among the group of names con- 
nected with the successful issue, stand St. Vincent de Paul and 
Msgr. Olier. But even here success was attained at the price 
of costly and discouraging failures. Indeed failure was the 
universal word when it was known that after sixty years the 
seminaries of Toulouse, Bordeaux and Rouen had failed though 
receiving the support and jealous care of Cardinal-shepherds. 
St. Vincent de Paul who himself had seen failure in his own 
efforts, considered the root of failure the mixing of seminaries 
proper with secular students under the same code of discipline 
—evidently not purely a seminary code. He determined the 
separation and, says Msgr. Bougaud, “By this masterstroke he 
founded once and for all what has never since been abandoned, 
large and small seminaries.” 

I am not stressing the history of the seminary movement, but 
I wish to emphasize the one vital defect everywhere evidenced 
—the lack of seminary training. There was much scholarship, 
plenty of it, provided by the universities; but if doctors were 
needed, pastors were more the need. While acknowledging the 
many good and holy priests, St. Vincent de Paul lamented in 
stinging words the scourge produced by bad priests. “Yes,” he 
would say, “we are the cause of the desolation that afflicts the 
Church in so many places — having been almost entirely ruined 
in Asia, Africa and even a great part of Europe, such as Sweden, 
Denmark, England, Scotland, Holland and a large portion of 
Germany.” “How many heretics do we see in France!” he 
cried. “Yes, it is the clerics and those who aspire to the ecclesi- 
astical state and we who are already ordained that have brought 


‘this catastrophe upon the Church.” And yet it is only by pres- 


sure and contrary to his first design that he undertakes this 
sublime work of priest formation and becomes the saint heralded 
by the Church as raised up Ad salutem pauperum et cleri disci- 
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plinam, and saluted in the matchless hymn for his feast i in the 
second Vespers “Ecce lux cleri aethere splendet.” 


III 

The moral and spiritual training of the candidates for the 
priesthood is beyond question the sovereign purpose of the 
seminary, it is its raison d’étre. The intellectual life could well 
be provided for otherwise; it would be possible to learn the 
ceremonies of the Church functions and the methods of adminis- 
tration of the sacraments without seminary life as we have it 
but experience has shown that the moral and spiritual formation 
necessary for priestly perfection is beyond the range of moral 
possibility outside the disciplinary pale of the seminary. One 
of the chief concerns of every Bishop is the supply and formation 
of proper recruits for his diocese and it is singular how much 
anxiety and thought and even legislation have emanated from 
such recent Pontiffs as Leo XIII and Pius X. They do not 
discredit the value of intellectual culture and development but 
their prime thought is always the piety and sanctity of the clergy. 
“Tn order to restore in the world the reign of Jesus Christ nothing 
is as necessary as the holiness of the clergy,” says Pius X, and 
he reminds the Bishops in his first Encyclical that their prime 
solicitude should be “to form Christ in those who are to form 
Christ in others.” We recall the judgment of St. Teresa about 
the relative value of the intellectual priest who is not virtuous 
and the virtuous priest who is not learned; we may or may not 
agree with the gifted Spanish mystic, but we know it is the 
priestly priest who is God’s fruitful agent and man’s ideal repre- 
sentative of God. St. Vincent de Paul wished that all his priests 
had the learning of St. Thomas, provided they had also his 
sanctity. It is the virtuous priest that walks the earth as priest, 
prophet and king in the spiritual world. Make not the mistake 
to think that intellectual culture and theological lore will suffer 
in the warm atmosphere of this nursery of piety; rather know 
that if here we first seek the Kingdom of God’s justice all else 
will be added. The seminary that has attained the spiritual 
ideal of solid spiritual education furnishes thereby the soil for 
rich, ripe and rare scholarship. 
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Consider the comprehensive character of the seminary. It is 
a professional school preparing its students for the highest pro- 
fession in the range of earthly vocations or ambitions. It is a 
college with standards and aims so high as to suit any definition 
of education accepted by the best educators of all times. It is 
a university, inasmuch as it takes the college graduate and leads 
him into higher fields of science, even to the highest concepts of 
man and his God. It is a technical school where the young cleric 
is drilled in those things that make him a fit minister in the 
things of God and a specialist in the ways of salvation. It is 
all of these, but it is more —it is an apostolic school. Or may 
I say, it is none of these—it is only an apostolic school, a 
sanctuary of prayer and recollection and a workhouse of virtue 
and holiness. 

The outlook determines its character. Using the term in a 
comprehensive sense, the college aims to produce a man; the 
seminary an apostle. In the college, certain standards of State 
or nation or boards must be met — certain requirements reached. 
They must produce certain external results in facts and figures. 
But the seminary has one ideal— one standard — one require- 
ment —to produce “other Christs.” No matter what else—a 
learned man, a good business man, a leader; an orator, a teacher, 
an administrator, a scientist, an historian, a philosopher, aye, a 
theologian ;— very well, if so; but first, last and always—a 
priest. Listen to St. Paul’s charge to Timothy, the charge to 
every aspirant to the sanctuary: “Carefully study to present 
thyself approved unto God, a workman that need not be ashamed, 
rightly handling the word of God.” (Tim. 11:15, 22-26.) Verily 
if education be the rule of measure, the chief concern of the 
Church is the spiritual education of her Levites and the seminary 
becomes a shrine, the most precious school of the Church. 

Seen in the cloud of incense and amid the fascinations of the 
sanctuary, it is no wonder that the young boy or man looks with 
thrilled eyes on the priesthood. But no man taketh the honor 
to himself unless he is called as Aaron was. “You have not 
chosen me but I have chosen you; and have appointed you that 
you should go and should bring forth fruit;.and your fruit 
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should remain.” Behold the subject of seminary discipline. 
What a splendid field to work in. What a fine piece of clay 
to mould. There is no pressure here — no haphazard choice -— 
no matter of expediency — no mere question of just doing some- 
thing in life; no thought of simply following the current — no 
question of testing out life’s work. God’s choice —the voice of 
the Holy Spirit in the deep recesses of a refined conscience. To 
be a priest —that is all. To be the light of the world —the 
salt of the earth —in Christ and with Christ. 

No laggard comes he to the seminary. Rather with full, buoy- 
ant, boyish enthusiasm. With young heart beating fast with 
wonder and expectancy but ready for anything even if it be 
_ costly to flesh and blood. From a good home he comes, usually 
a sanctuary of piety. He has a background-—there is good 
blood there. The home has been tested — his father and mother 
are worthy. St. Paul, you know, bears witness to Timothy’s 
mother, Eunice, and his grandmother, Lois. “I am certain,” he 
says, “that in thee also there is that faith unfeigned.” The 
pastor and confessor who have probed the young heart ratify 
the choice of the aspirant. And thus with good will, piety of 
life, fine talent, he comes to the door of the seminary, that mys- 
terious place he has so long dreamed of. If not a skilled pietist he 
has at least the beginnings of virtue. He puts aside willingly, 
almost with contempt, earthly ambitions. He relinquishes his 
right to aspire to greatness, success in the varied fields of human 
energy and accomplishment. He turns a deaf ear to the alluring 
voices that beckon him on to pleasure and the pursuit of money. 
He closes his eyes to the fascinations of the world that even if 
so hollow are still in glamour to young eyes. Not these for 
him. He has heard the Voice of God and like the young Samuel, 
he lisps, “speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth.” He desires to 
imitate Christ,—to follow Him—to do His work —to live 
for Him—to die with Him—to spend himself for the souls 
that Christ died to save — to render efficacious the spilled blood 
of Christ. What a recruit! He comes as raw material. He is 
in the plastic time of life — not yet matured physically, mentally 
or morally. Not yet spoiled; not yet set. Not yet the plaything 
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or victim of prejudice. He comes. Train me, he says. Train 
him, says the Church. 

But there is another angle. Always seeking, never attaining 
perfection, we realize this young man is still the raw material. 
He is young with all the immaturities of physical and moral 
youth. Generous, he is still unaware of the high ideals involved 
in his choice. Courageous and brave, he is still the untrained 
soldier. He is the product of the college which at best has only 
a restricted code of discipline. He is independent, quite accus- 
tomed to his own way and will of doing things, has had a large 
latitude with the growing years in his own home. He is worldly, 
perhaps; he has had the freedom of. books, theaters, social 
affairs; has known the association of young women; has en- 
joyed their society. Not infrequently he comes from a home of 
fairly or actually well-to-do parents; he has traveled, known 
the joys of summer vacations, the advantages and use of money. 
And all this in the face of social conditions in every phase of 
life as they are to-day— and were not, say twenty or thirty 
years ago. The picture is not so bright. Still at the call of 
the bell, Adsum, he answers. Train me, he says. Train him, says 
the Church. 

Now let me pause to draw another picture. We know only 
too well that there are and always have been priests who do not 
measure up to the acknowledged standard —who do not reach 
the minimum grade. They are worldly, or slothful, or selfish, or 
sensuous, or sporty. They are arrogant, harsh, impatient, self- 
centered. They are unspiritual, lack zeal, are not spiritually 
poised. And we know the harm to the Church and their min- 
istry, to speak only of this phase. Now the obvious question to 
ask here is— were these men trained? Did they reveal these 
tendencies in their seminary days? Were these points insisted 
on sufficiently? Were they advised by directors when a careful 
vigilance detected the tendency to these things? 

On the reverse side of the screen, the happier view, there are 
those — and everywhere their name is legion — who are truly 
good, pious, energetic priests; who are meek and humble and 
kind; who are zealous with the measure of St. Paul’s charge. 
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Why this? Were these born so or were they trained? Are 
these priests only reaping the fruit of their self-discipline, their 
seminary training? Can they look with joy on what self-re- 
pression has done to their natural, inherited evil propensities? 
In any event we know what we want and when the seminarian 
comes to the seminary he comes to be trained. He has the right 
to it. He knows he is not yet clerical. He is not yet worthy to 
handle spiritual things, but he says with his whole heart — train 
me. Train him, says the Church. 
V 

Discipline is not one of the fancy words of human speech. 
It sits heavily on the wayward will and restless heart. It in- 
volves some painful history in the records of the human family. 
It recalls the taint in our blood. But discipline is a vital thing 
as it is a necessary thing. In every phase of human energy and 
endeavor its presence spells life, success, achievement; its ab- 
sence, death, failure, waste. Discipline always involves obedience, 
sacrifice, self-control. It is thus an appeal to the highest and 
best sentiments of the mind. It is the appointed means — at 
least humanly speaking —to stem the flood of ruin that burst 
with the first sin. 

Discipline will always be gauged by the end to be attained. 
There will be physical, moral, spiritual discipline. There will be 
military, civic, family, school discipline. There will be discipline 
to meet every purpose to be attained. It will vary in character, be 
rigid, severe, mild; general, particular; comprehensive, slight, as 
the need demands. To study the character of the priesthood and 
to measure the means by which it accomplishes its mission, is 
to call for discipline in the priesthood of the highest and most 
searching kind and to establish at once the necessity of the most 
careful training possible in the young men who are called to the 
sanctuary. Recognizing that transcendent need, we shall not 
forget the spiritual maxim that grace builds on nature. 

What is the secret of the prowess of the finished athlete, the 
runner, the boxer, the swimmer? Discipline long and_ hard. 
What gives that power to the soldier and general? What ac- 
counts for the success and achievement of the scholar, the 
business man, the doctor, the lawyer? Discipline continuous and 
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severe. No system of discipline should be higher or more exact- 
ing than that which makes the seminary the training school of 
Christ’s warriors. The basis of seminary discipline is spiritual ; 
thus unique and distinctive. Human standards of excellence are 
not sufficient as in all else because ‘more than the human is in- 
volved. St. Paul proclaimed he knew only Christ and Him 
crucified and boasted “with Christ I am nailed to the cross.” 
That is the basis of seminary discipline. It is a question not 
of expediency, necessity, order, but virtue. It means spiritual 
motives; it means the mortification of Christ; it means self- 
restraint, self-repression, self-denial, as they are written in the 
language of the High Priest crucified. 

Seminary discipline is and must be comprehensive. It must 
train the whole man. It must recognize man as God made him. 
It must recognize the evil tendencies and the power of good in 
the human heart. It must take into account the individual tem- 
perament, dispositions and idiosyncracies of men who are as 
varied as nature, heredity and environment make them. It must 
train to solid, substantial virtue. It must inspire and attain to 
self-mastery. Obedience, fidelity to rule, punctuality, must be 
sacred words in the process. 

Seminary discipline must be severe — not harsh nor cruel, nor 
impersonal — but severe. Not something variable but con- 
sistent. Seminary discipline is a burden; it is meant to be; it 
is a yoke but it is meant to be. It irritates, it annoys — it should 
irritate and annoy. That is its disciplinary value. Only inas- 
much as it does these things does it train and mould. Only as 
such can it accomplish its ends. Only in such way can it wear 
down the unfit and the uncalled and develop the high latent 
things which always best come to the surface by the self-inflicted 
scourge and the lash. The administrative authority will see to 
it that the burden, inasmuch as it is Christ’s burden, is sweet 
and the yoke light. But any code of discipline that eliminates 
the pruning and cutting process, that does not counsel and de- 
mand the highest expression of development through self-dis- 
cipline, is wrecked from the outset no matter what pretense of 
kindness or toleration may be used as a justifying cause. 


The training that is given in the seminary looks far into the 
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future. The young man that has made a satisfactory course 
and justified his call to Orders by his disciplinary record may 
still be untrained. Not for now is his training — but for later 
on— for always. He must face the world for long years to 
come. He must feel its allurements; must know the fascinations 
of sin; must mix with all classes of persons; must know the at- 
tractions of women. He must have learned to stand his ground. 
What real temptation was there in his seminary days, — but as 
a priest he must fight off sloth and love of ease and comfort, 
love of money, the desire to do the things that may not be 
sinful but are not, as St. Paul would say, expedient. Fidelity 
here must be bought at the price of severe training. 

No man is so free as the priest. Not the doctor, the lawyer, 
the business man, who is pressed on all sides to do his duty. 
As a seminarian every moment of the day is accounted for — his 
sleep, his meals, his recreation as well as his piety and study. 
But as a priest he is largely master of his time, his liberty. He 
can easily shirk work and duty. Especially can he settle down 
and do only the pressing things and starve his soul’s zeal to do 
other things within his reach. To meet this he must be trained 
with a discipline that is far reaching and searching —a disci- 
pline which if exacting will inspire: deeds-and a mode of life 
that will be thrilling and romantic. But the priest of the future 
will be only the seminarian of to-day. 

It goes without saying that such an idea of discipline would 
be scoffed at in the ordinary codes of life. Everyone laments, 
from the Holy Father down through the hierarchial order, and 
not excluding men and women who are leaders of thought, the 
breakdown of discipline as applied to society—— in the home, 
the school, the State, the nation, the world. More the necessity 
that God’s chosen ones must be true to the old ideals, and need 
I remind you that im the modern educational world scant store 
is set on the training of the heart and will— even though this 
is in direct defiance of the fundamental idea of education as al- 
ways proclaimed by the masters. 


VI 
In the hallowed post-Resurrection days, with the Apostles 
gathered around Him “not now servants but friends” whose 
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hearts were burning within them as he spoke, what did the High 
Priest say? What did He do? Why did not Angels transcribe 
the precious words of life and salvation? If the Apostles could 
only listen and learn, we can only meditate and interpret. But 
our young men must still go out from the Cenacle of the seminary 
breathing fire. For the ideal will always be that of the Pente- 
costal Cenacle. The candidates will enter the seminary, men 
—they must emerge, apostles. But the price of this is not mere 
receptivity, as in the case of the Apostles, — but genuine, active, 
consistent training. I must insist on this. Whatever we do, 
whatever we say, whatever we think, however ‘we do it, we 
must train, and discipline is the word. Does the young fellow 
become the skilled athlete by going on the field and listening to 
aims and methods? Does the selected young man for West 
Point become the trusted, capable, efficient officer in his coun- 
try’s army by spending some years at the military training school 
and listening to martial words? Does the medical student become 
the safe, proficient surgeon by physical contact with the medical 
school or hospital? The questions answer themselves and the 
generous minded, Christ-loving young Levite must be moulded 
—and the process is no easy task — into the active, intelligent, 
efficient priest. For this we cannot overestimate the necessity 
of keeping before the minds of the seminarians that their semi- 
nary days are days of training. They are days to test themselves 
and days to be tested. Days to envisage their future life in the 
ministry and to count the cost now. And to impress on them- 
selves in season and out of season that only at their best can a 
true judgment be made as to their fitness and worthiness, whether 
from their own judgment or that of their superiors. In the 
light of this everything that touches seminary life becomes im- 
portant. The true point of view being not alone known but 
thoroughly grasped and realized, will make a sensitive conscience 
and produce a docile spirit. 

I think we may say that the comprehensive training necessary 
for the priesthood may be studied from three viewpoints: 


A — What is absorbed by, let me call it, the seminary idea ; 
B — What the seminary gives; 
C — What the seminarian gives himself. 
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I take it for granted, you know, I presume sincerity in the 
seminarian and God’s grace always operating. By the seminar, 
idea I mean the seminary as established by Church authority in 
accordance with the strict legislation of Canon Law and seminary 
tradition. Its very purpose was announced as the place where 
the aspirant to the priesthood is trained in piety and learning for 
his high vocation and exercised in the ministerial functions that 
belong to it. Besides classes for instruction there is a systematic 
religious life, an exact attention to the spirit of the Church year 
through its feasts, and guiding all, from the highest to lowest, the 
Seminary Rule. Perhaps different from his college days, the 
young man takes more seriously his student life; his goal here 
is not just to get through, to procure his degree, but rather 
preparation for his practical lifework. The science of sanctity 
is something peculiar to the place —he had not thought of that 
in younger days. The Church ceremonial, her exquisite liturgy 
surrounding great mysteries which never before seemed so real, 
so great, so tremendous, bewilder him at first and then slowly 
sink into his spiritual being. The Rule, he hears it all the time, 
the Rule, the Rule — the standard, the measure of his life now 
— it is something sacrosanct. There are traditions there, tradi- 
tions going back for years —traditions that have all the force 
of law. There is a spirit there that seems to saturate the place. 
There is an atmosphere that would be uncanny if it were not 
so real, so gentle, so sweet. Everything breathes dignity, poise, 
recollection, sincerity, majesty. Everything suggests and radi- 
ates religious fervor, makes an appeal to the religious sense. 
The chapel with its Divine Presence is the heart of the house. 
The truth awes; never before did the seminarian have as his 
home companion Jesus Christ. But not that alone. Jesus Christ 
seems to pervade the lecture hall, the recreation room, the dining 
room — verily this is no dream—no poetic thought —no re- 
ligious aspiration — this is fact — Jesus Christ dwells here. He 
is indeed the Unseen Guest, the Unseen Friend, the Unseen 
Guide, the Unseen Monitor of this house. Now all this I con- 
nect with the seminary idea; all this influence operating day by 
day, month by month, year by year, gets deep into the very 
being of the seminarian, and its power of formation is tre- 
mendous. But how vitally necessary that this tradition, this 
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spirit be cultivated consistently and conscientiously, that this at- 
mosphere be always pure and inspiring and kept a hundred per 
cent according to the Mind of Christ. It is a question if in our 
high schools and colleges we have not deflected somewhat and 
yielded just a little too much to the time spirit. But for Christ’s 
priesthood — Christ’s Spirit — Christ’s Aim — Christ’s Ideal — 
Pentecost again! 


(B.) Now to the second point of study. We have seen what 
the seminarian, generous, young and tractable brings to the 
seminary. What does the seminary offer? 

Of prime importance in seminary discipline is the spiritual 
direction. Here we face different modes or systems of direction. 
We have the matter of direction scattered over the members of 
the faculty ; there is the system, as in Maynooth, where the mem- 
bers of a religious community are spiritual directors, where 
the faculty is made up of the secular clergy. In other seminaries, 
and this is characteristic of the Vincentians in this country 
(though somewhat modified abroad) as it is the general practice 
of seminaries under diocesan control, the direction is centered 
formally in a director of seminarians, with provision for an 
assistant director when necessary, who is the chief agency in 
seminary discipline. Personally I strongly incline to this system 
of the director, if only because I believe it practically impossible 
to get a whole faculty to be sufficiently capable, efficient, willing, 
united, and consistent, to provide adequately as the demands call 
for. It is worth remembering that this is the inviolable custom 
in religious communities: — where there is question of men, a 
director of seminarians, and in female communities, a mistress of 
novices, and in these individuals is centered the responsibility 
in the matter of discipline, and what discipline looks to, religious 
formation. It has all the more meaning when we consider that 
in all communities of priests, the discipline, while covering the 
field of the religious life, technically speaking, is really directed 
to forming good priests. The religious must be formed to piety 
and sanctity, but does the priesthood ask less? And you will 
notice that in a well-organized community, the director or mis- 
tress will not be merely a pious young priest or Sister but one 
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who is qualified by years of service, mature judgment, broad 
experience and proved piety. 


As I see the question, I cannot exaggerate the importance ot 
the office of director, nor the character of man he should be, nor 
the qualities and fitness he should possess. He should be the 
very highest type of man and priest, the fairest expression of 
Christ’s sacerdotal spirit. Handpicked, peculiarly fitted, I should 
say, called for this work. A man of solid piety and priestly 
vocation; experienced, broadminded, of large sympathy, skilled 
in the knowledge of men. A shining light, one who can inspire, 
who can dare to say with St. Paul, in all his relations to the semi- 
narians, “Be ye imitators of me as I am of Christ.” To his 
work he should give undivided attention; the thought, the 
anxiety, the concern, the interest proportionate to the high ends 
to be attained. His duty means a study of the individual semi- 
narians, their characteristics, temperaments, tendencies ; moulding 
to perfection the varied types of men whom God calls to the 
sanctuary. This should practically be his only work, perhaps 
attending to what are called the minor branches, but not weighed 
down by the major subjects of the curriculum. All this spells 
sacrifice, — self-immolation. Yes, I consider an ideal director a 
martyr. But martyrdom here is the seed of true priests. 


Needless to say, the faculty of the seminary play a large part 
in seminary discipline inasmuch as they are an integral part of 
the recognized scheme of formation. Their influence and ex- 
ample cannot be negative. They will stand before the seminarian 
body in the reflected light of the seminary ideal. To them will 
the seminarian naturally look for the verification of the principles 
given to them — for the theory reduced to practice. The mem- 
bers of the faculty should therefore be high grade priests who 
if they did not make the first impulse in choice of such work, are 
still in sympathy with it and grow fond of it— enough to 
awaken their best energies and zeal. ‘““To be employed in form- 
ing priests,” says St. Vincent de Paul, “is to fulfill the office of 
Jesus Christ Who during His mortal life undertook to train 
twelve good priests.” Lest the standard of such a saint seem 
too high, listen to the Council of Baltimore describing the semi- 
nary teachers: 
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“Conspicuous for ability, learning, piety, earnestness of life, 
they should devote their life to study, bear cheerfully the burdens 
of seminary rule and of a busy life; by word and example teach 
the students the observance of seminary discipline, humility, un- 
worldliness, love of work and retirement and fidelity to prayer.” 


May I not add here that if these students are to be trained to 
study, to love the studious life, to form habits of reading and 
study for their future life and use these as a means of growing 
in mind and as a support for their moral life—this will be 
largely due to the faculty who are their guides and teachers in 
their seminary days. 

Not alone the trainers of the intellects of the seminarians thev 
share with the director the obligation to moral and spiritual 
formation. If true to their trust and alive to their opportunities, 
if their work is wholehearted cooperation with the spirit and 
administration, if they are a body of one heart and soul, animated 
with one idea, to form Christ in their charges, they can add mate- 
rially to seminary discipline. But conversely, even one member 
could tear down in five minutes of speech or deed a growth of 
months and years. Is Msgr. Bougaud’s standard, in his history 
of St. Vincent de Paul, too high for these moulders of semi- 
narians : 

“Priests who are willing to renounce everything to devote 
themselves entirely to this laborious and hidden work. Men of 
the most eminent virtues and talent, the very sap of the priest- 
hood, who should be contented to bury themselves in impene- 
trable obscurity, like those roots that bear and vivify great trees 
without themselves being seen.” , 

_At best the director and faculty can deal with the external life 
of the seminarian but confessors will have the privileges of en- 
tering the sanctuary of their consciences. Indeed it is the con- 
fessor who gives the final word to advance to Orders, and thus 
he should play an important role in the upbuilding of the semi- 
narian’s priestly life. In the close association of the confes- 
sional he will have access to the secret motives of the heart, will 
see naked and bare the good or evil tendencies, the sense of ap- 
preciation of sin and virtue. He will be able to mark the process 
of the death of sin and worldliness and the growth of virtue and 
will have an effective influence in the development of the priestly 
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spirit. Much, very much, depends on the confessor. He is an 
agency of deep value in the disciplinary part of seminary life. 
His words of advice, counsel, warning, admonition, inspiration, 
helpfulness, will be truly valuable when he sits on the seat of 
judgment as arbitrator of sin and forgiveness, and the semi- 
narian is denied a vital element in his career of training if the 
confessor fail him for lack of interest, sympathy or zeal. 
Precious indeed are the days of retreat in the formation of 
the spiritual life. Here everything gives way. It is important 
that the seminarian be taught the meaning and worth of these days 
of grace. The Church herself sets high store on days of recollec- 
tion, special prayer, internal examination, and it is a maxim of 
the spiritual life that it is only in quiet and silence the Holy 
Ghost deigns to speak. In these days of prayer the young man 
will become his own judge; he will count his own profit and 
loss; he will measure his own standards against the standards 
of God; he will dissect his own conscience, lay bare the secret 
motives and springs of action; he will question his own sin- 
cerity, his own ideals; he will picture himself as standing in 
the holy place, clothed with vestments of office and endowed 
with the power and dignity of Christ’s vicegerent ; he will meas- 
ure his own humanity, his weakness, his littleness, against the 
vastness of the priesthood he aspires to. He will learn humility 
and meekness at the feet of God. Almost overwhelmed he will 
cry out: For all this, oh Lord, who is worthy? He will learn 
to draw strength and encouragement from the Master Whom he 
has not chosen but Who has chosen him. Yes, he will do all 
this if he is taught to do it and if those who are appointed to lead 
him are serious, tremendously serious, in these spiritual exercises. 
No perfunctory thing, but an agency bristling with disciplinary 
power for good is the retreat, whether it be that of the opening 
days, the retreat for Orders or the regular annual retreat. 


The very backbone of seminary discipline is the spiritual 
exercises of the day. These make seminary life. Scattered over 
the day they create the spiritual atmosphere of the house and 
promote an unbroken sense of God’s Presence. By them the 
seminarian is trained to walk in the ceaseless light of faith and 
duty and he learns the sacred truth cominon to all, to seek first 
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the Kingdom of God’s Justice. The morning Mass and holy 
Communion with the punctilious preparation and thanksgiving; 
the meditation — that cor ad cor—intimacy with the God in 
Whom we live and move and are; the examination of conscience 
when the silent monitor probes the secret places of the con- 
science; the spiritual reading —the light and refreshment of 
the tired soul, the stimulant of the active soul; the sacred Scrip- 
tures, when the Holy Ghost Himself speaks ; vocal prayers — the 
Rosary, the formal and informal visits to the Blessed Sacrament; 
the little private devotions that seem stolen for God and which 
are not the least test of genuine piety and love for God. Oh, if 
Heaven be God and His overwhelming, saturating Presence, is 
not the seminary the vestibule of the holy place? 


These exercises must be used to their fullest value and the 
sense of their importance so pressed down and shaken up that 
the seminarian will look upon them as no more to be neglected 
or slighted than one would refuse to his physical life the nourish- 
ment his body needs according to the primitive demands of his 
nature. In particular the seminarian should be trained to medi- 
tate, to be told minutely how to use this essential form of prayer 
and to be convinced that this exercise is not something difficult 
or disagreeable, but can be made a sweet, refreshing, soul-satisfy- 
ing communion with God. Aside from the purely spiritual value 
these exercises have a marvelous disciplinary effect. Their regu- 
larity, their sameness, make a salutary appeal, and happy is the 
priest who so appreciates them, who so measures them in the 
light of duty, even ordinary day duty, that nothing will cause him 
to neglect them. If properly trained in the seminary, will he not 
know that in the busy, free days of his priesthood he has as much 
need of their spiritual refreshment as in the protected formative 
seminary days and that if he then owed them to God, the debt is 
still upon him? 

Spiritual conferences are part of all seminary life. Preaching 
plays an important role in Christ’s system of salvation; in His 
system of salvation through His definitely formed Church. Fides 
ex auditu has almost a technical meaning and the seminary could 
not fail to use such a means of sanctification. The spiritual con- 
ference is, after all, the groundwork of the training, — there we 
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tell the seminarian what to do and why to do it. There we set 
the ideals, place the standards and show how they may be 
reached. It is opportunity for real constructive work, — the 
strengthening, the upbuilding of spiritual character and the re- 
ligious sense. Nothing of a formative character is beyond their 
scope and they will give opportunity for the best exercise of the 
knowledge, piety, skill and zeal of those who give the conferences. 
Perhaps the chief work of the conference will fall on the director, 
the expert spiritual trainer — but it will be shared by the faculty. 
I used before the word perfunctory; I must use it again. | 
fear the conference is often a perfunctory thing on the part of 
the speaker—a good talk, perhaps, but a poor conference. 
It is very necessary in the first place that the seminarians should 
receive a systematic course in the principles of the spiritual life 
or ascetic theology. Emphasizing the point as these principles 
apply to themselves and their formation, not to the people 
they will deal with later on. What is needed, too, is a regular, 
consistent, thoroughly prepared course of conferences. A course 
that will in time cover the whole range of priestly life and there- 
fore priestly preparation, the whole range of priestly virtues and 
vices, helps and dangers, opportunities and responsibilities. And 
one that will make plain the minimum of priestly requirements 
and embrace the appeal to the highest sanctity and heroic service 
in Christ’s Vineyard. Now, for this it will not do merely to give 
a general talk, good and complete in itself. It will not do to have 
independent action, just arranging subjects which make proper 
themes for a certain period of time. It will not do just to give 
an interesting conference with some good point or some suggested 
resolution. That may help but it will not train. What is impera- 
tive is systematic, studied —I had almost said scientific — con- 
scientious work which will make every conference an added link 
in the chain of spiritual training,and priestly perfection. 

The young man entering the seminary will know something of 
Rule and may have an ‘appreciative memory of its necessity in 
his high school and college days but he will be far away from 
that attitude of mind by which he could speak, in the language of 
the good Sisters, of the Holy Rule. But holy the Rule is in the 
seminary ; holy in its conception, holy in its aim and purpose and 
holy in its bearing on practical life. There is not here a question 
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of order, of harmonious living, of general expediency or even 
necessity. There is question of a sacrosanct code, which is the 
very life blood of seminary discipline as it is the agency which 
goes so far to forming a genuine, adequate, efficient, priestly char- 
acter, that without that Rule that character will not be formed. 
For that Rule is so wide and comprehensive, so insinuating and 
punctilious as to look into every detail of every phase of the 
seminarian’s life, and it is meant to be, if not in detail at least in 
general outline, the guide and model of the seminarian’s future 
priestly life. It is not meant to be left back in the seminary on 
his ordination day, but is to accompany him day and night, off 
duty and on duty, in his priestly life, properly so-called, and in 
his social and business life; as a young priest and an old priest, 
in all and under all circumstances. The guide and model, I say, 
yes, and the inspiration, the check, the law, the compelling force 
before the court of his conscience as God and his Angels see. 


Something more here than the divine imprint of the character 
in the soul; something more than the power to consecrate and 
forgive sin. With these and because of these, the priest-to-be 
must be the “good odor of Christ” breathing out from every pore 
the priestly spirit. “Clerics called to the service of God,” 
charges the Council of Trent, “must live such a life and show 
forth such manners that everything in them, dress, gestures, walk 
and speech will betray nothing but gravity, moderation and 
religion and that all their actions will inspire everyone with respect 
and veneration.” For this they must be trained and the Rule is 
the mould into which the young clay must be put. Let me set 
the plane at once by quoting from the Vincentian Directoire of 
the Major Seminary, the viewpoint presented to the seminarian in 
this important matter: “He is asked to look upon each article of 
the Rules as the expression of God’s Will and to exhort himself 
frequently and strongly to be faithful to them, with only one end 
in view, namely, to conform to the designs of Him who must be 
the rule of our thoughts, of our words and of our actions.” Then 
from the same Directoire, let me give the motives that should ani- 
mate and inspire the candidate: 


“The motives are (1) the admirable example of Our Divine 
Saviour Who from the Crib to Calvary has chosen to obey in 
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all things His Father and even man. What a model for a truc 
seminarian! All the saints have followed it. (2) The advantages 
that result from fidelity in conforming to the Rules, viz., the grace 
of knowing one’s vocation, of corresponding to it, of doing worthy 
works of penance and of dying constantly to oneself, of meriting 
to live as true ecclesiastics, and of being able at the end of one’s 
career to appear before God with days full of meritorious works 
according to the saying of St. Augustine: Qui regula vivit, Deo 
vivit. (3) The indirect obligation which the Rules usually im- 
pose upon us. In themselves the Rules do not directly oblige 


under pain of sin. However, if the trangression of a point of. 


Rule does not in itself and directly constitute theological guilt, 
it is seldom free from sin because of the dispositions of him who 
commits it or the effects it produces. Such is the case when one 
is actuated by laziness, when one puts a wilful obstacle in the way 
of the perfection he is obliged to acquire, or of some duty of his 
state, and when one gives scandal. It could even amount to mortal 
sin if one broke the Rules out of formal contempt for authority, 
if one exposed himself deliberately to the risk of being expelled 
and of losing his vocation or if the scandal given caused a serious 
damage to the seminary or to some fellow student.” 


The practical test of the worth and value of any seminary is 
how is the Rule respected and obeyed and a safe judgment can 
be formed by seeing a group of seminarians in the chapel, in the 
dining room, the lecture room and in their recreation centers. 
The Rule must be held in honor—men must be trained not to be 
ashamed of it but proud of it, with a respect and veneration for it 
that will withstand any shock of human respect or mere human 
estimate. 

In the observance of the Rule and insistence on it, perfection 
is the standard and ideal. Nothing less. Strictness, severity, are 
words not out of place. There will need be sympathy for human 
frailty. There will be a prudence that will guide the administra- 
tive power when there is question of those naturally thoughtless 
or careless, perhaps even slovenly — but in all cases and at all 
times exactitude is asked. No kindness or unwarranted consid- 
eration must stand in the light of the perfection sought. Again, 
see the discipline of West Point or Annapolis. Or the cruel dis- 
cipline of the professional athlete. Shall there be less for Christ’s 
soldier? or Christ’s athlete in the formative days? It is in this 
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matter that the “little things” will find their place and make for 
that perfection which is the object of seminary rule. In the light 
of the great realities with which we deal, promptitude, punctuality, 
clerical decorum of eyes and bearing and manners, politeness, may 
be small things—but who will say they are? But the cleric who 
does not have them may well be questioned by the Church before 
his final acceptance. But there are smaller things than these— 
little practices that enter into his formation that have a construc- 
tive value upon the perfect mould. 

This difficulty must be met. Some of the seminary details 
must give way before the changed status of the priest. There is 
surely no sin in not doing many of these things scrupulously ; if 
they will be all right later on, why not now? The answer is 
plain. They belong to the period of the seminary for their discip- 
linary value and they must be done. What a strong argument for 
such perfection will be a united, high type faculty of priests, the 
light of whose life will shine out on every seminarian. What a 
calamity if even one should by word or deed, by open or secret 
connivance, by a spirit of partiality that would coddle or protect 
the one or few—what a calamity if even one should neutralize or 
destroy the discipline that gives the seminary its unique place in 
the history of Christianity. 

(3) And now to the third question—what the seminarian gives 
himself. I think it was Sir Walter Scott who said there are two 
elements in education, that which is given and that which the stu- 
dent gives himself. Sir Walter Scott considers the latter the 
more important. Certainly it is, and here we have the proof. All 
that the seminary gives, the seminarian must take and he must 
take it willingly and sympathetically if it is to be for him a genuine 
priestly training. I cannot too strongly insist on this point, the 
seminarian must be told in season and out of season that semin- 
ary days are formative days and he must be impressed by the 
fact that only inasmuch as he accepts in a conscientious manner 
the seminary training will he really be the Ambassador of Christ 
that he is expected to be. There is no room here for trifling, nor 
for indifference, nor for paring down and shaving off—the semi- 
narian who is not hundred per cent in earnest, who in spite of 
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human frailty is not pitched high where priestly character anil 
ideals are concerned, is unfair to himself, to souls and to Jesus 
Christ. He is guilty of the sin of spiritual waste—and I am boid 
enough to say it, he is courting ruin because he is resisting, at least 
squandering, grace. And he must know that the seminarian is 
the germ of the priest; and he must recognize that the priest 
on the mission in the active discharge of the definite functions 
committed to him is nothing more than the seminarian of the 
years that have gone. I think particularly apt for the budding 
priest are the words of the Imitation of Christ: 

“No man can safely appear in public but he who loves seclusion. 
No man can safely speak but he who loves silence. No man can 


safely be a superior but he who loves to live in subjection. No 
man can safely command but he who hath learned to obey well.” 


What depths are here plumbed in the science of the spiritual 
life. Not a honeyed philosophy, but the human heart will attest 
its truth. No man must more appear in public to leaven and to 
inspire and to save than the priest from the day he steps out of 
the seminary until he puts off his chasuble finally. No man can 
utter words more powerful to save or to destroy than the priest 
clothed with the mantle of Christ’s authority. From the days of 
his ordination till the end of his days is the priest a superior— 
from one hundred viewpoints—in relation to the old and the 
young of Christ’s flock. As preacher in the pulpit, as father, 
confessor and judge in the confessional, as the recognized leader 
and representative of Christ in the social matters of his people, 
he waves the wand of authority and commands. Seminary train- 
ing will have taught him to love seclusion, to master his tongue, 
to live in subjection and to obey. In these things he must be 
trained; he must be solidly grounded in the Science of the Saints, 
in the principles of the spiritual life and priestly vocation. 


Vil 


It is a dread responsibility that rests on the seminary when on 
ordination day the candidate is presented for Orders. Do you 
know, asks the ordaining prelate, that this man is worthy? Do 
you know, not do you think, do you hope, will you risk the issue? 
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Do you know that he is worthy? Not that he is good, that he has 
made a suitabie seminary course, that he has shown piety and 
fidelity, but that he is worthy—that he is a tried and trained 
man. The answer is solemn with the solemnity of eternity. / 
know and testify that he is worthy—making allowance for human 
frailty. The seminary that makes that reply may cause a tremor, 
a thrill through the Heavenly courts—but it must foster and 
promote and produce a discipline that will stand the test in the 
scales of Christ. 

I am not unaware that in drawing my picture I am speaking 
in a foreign tongue if the world, even the educational world, is 
my audience. The ideal of seminary discipline I present is simply 
foolishness to those who do not and cannot understand, as it is 
even a mystery to our own of the household of the faith who do 
not realize. But my syllabus is for the School of Christ, the School 
for Apostles. To say that a fine, consistent, strict law of discip- 
line holds sway in the seminary is to recognize the power of the 
Cross, and the majesty of the Crucified. To say that that law 
means peace, happiness, joyousness of spirit to the young semi- 
narians is only to know the ravishing delight of the stigma of 
Christ. To yield to the insinuating process of the formation which 
such discipline spells and produces is but to know the highest 
and most thrilling experiences of life, and to breathe the rare 
atmosphere of Heaven. Heaven and earth wait upon the coming 
priests as year by year they march down the seminary steps clad 
in the “Armor of God,” able to resist in the evil day and ready 
to stand—in all things perfect. 

Happy Church, happy souls, if their seminary sends them forth 
with their loins girt about with truth and having on the breast- 
plates of justice; their feet shod with the preparation of the Gos- 
pel of Peace; in all emergencies invulnerable with the shield of 
faith, the helmet of salvation and the sword of the Spirit. 











THE ORGANIZATION OF A COURSE OF PEDAGOGY 
IN THE SEMINARY 


REVEREND ARTHUR J. SCANLAN, D. D., ST. JOSEPH’S SEMINARY, 
DUNWOODIE, N. Y. 


Last January I accepted the invitation of the school superin- 
tendents to present a seminary professor’s viewpoint on the train- 
ing of the priest for school work. The paper provoked a rather 
lengthy discussion and brought out a number of views of a very 
interesting and pratical nature. Accordingly when our President 
requested me to write a paper on the “Organization of a Course 
of Pedagogy in the Seminary” it seemed to offer a good oppor- 
tunity for presenting for your considerations the conclusions 
arrived at during the Washington conference. Before coming to 
this part of the paper it might be advantageous to enumerate a 
few of the impressions derived from attendance at that meeting. 

There existed a distinct and pronounced feeling of dependence 
on the seminary for advancement in the field of education. School 
superintendents realize that better organization, well-equipped 
teachers, higher standards, are linked up very closely with the 
priest who is in charge of the local school. The success of the 
school superintendent in a diocese depends in great measure on 
the interest, the knowledge and equipment which the young priest 
is to secure in the seminary. Hence the very keen interest in 
securing the cooperation of the seminary faculties for the bette1 
preparation of their students in this field of work. 

There was present a conviction that as a result of the dis- 
cussions great benefits are to be derived from interchange of views 
between those engaged in the training of the priest for the various 
fields of labors and those who are engaged in the practical work. 
A broadness of view results from the very frank discussions of 
the problems and difficulties which are encountered in both the 
seminary and in the work of the ministry. It was refreshing to 
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realize that the conference did not take the position that a special 
pedagogical department or even a special professor should find 
a place in the curriculum alongside of Scripture, dogma, moral, 
philosophy or history. They fully realized the disadvantages of 
adding to the present seminary curriculum, the inadvisability of 
training specialists for any field of work in the general preparation 
for the priesthood, and insisted only on the development of an 
interest and as much general information as would equip the 
priest for intelligent cooperation in school work. This is a view 
to which most seminary faculties will give their hearty approval. 

One was also impressed with the number of questions and 
problems which the discussion brought out and which resulted in 
a very healthy and a very wide divergence of opinion. Such topics 
as the following were brought up: 

“The relation of the diocesan superintendent to the seminary” ; 
“The practical benefits which might result from a regular course 
of lectures in pedagogy”; “The advisability of recommending as 
lecturers those who are regarded as most efficient in a particular 
type of school work”; ‘Should there be a special professor of 
pedagogy added to the seminary faculty”; “Would it be advan- 
tageous for the deacons to secure a special training for this work” ; 
“Would the practical work of teaching catechism in a neighbor- 
ing institution or a church interfere with seminary order”; 
“Would the inspection of certain schools in equipment, discipline, 
studies, office routine and recreational facilities be feasible” ; 
“Should the seminary recommend special students who are 
adapted for this work to the superintendent or to the Bishop 
for post-graduate work at the Catholic University or elsewhere ?” 

The benefits resulting from an affirmative answer to any of 
these questions were quite clear to the minds of the superinten- 
dents but realizing the difficulties which the placing of them into 
actuality might present, they felt it was a matter for a conference 
of men engaged in seminary work to discuss and work out. That 
we may be in a position to discuss these topics in an orderly 
manner I will first present an outline of the conclusions presented 
in the paper entitled “Training the Priest to be a School Man” 
and then proceed to the discussion which followed. 


1. The general principles at the background of this topic are 
taken from two sources — Canon Law and previous pronounce- 
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ments of seminary conferences. The following three Canons of 
the Code have a bearing on the subject : 


Canon 1364: “In the lowest grades of the seminary the religious 
instruction shall occupy the first place. The students shall 
accurately learn Latin and the vernacular language. In the other 
branches of studies the requirements of the clergy in the respec- 
tive countries are to be taken into consideration.” Canon 1365: 
“The course of philosophy together with other allied subjects is 
to last at least two years. The theological course must last four 
years ; besides dogmatic and moral theology special attention must 
be paid to the study of the Sacred Scriptures, Church history, 
Canon Law, liturgy, sacred eloquence and ecclesiastical chant. 
There also are to be classes in pastoral theology with pratical 
exercises in how to teach catechism to children and others, how 
to hear confessions, visit the sick and assist the dying.” Canon 
1366: “There should be distinct professors at least for Sacred 
Scripture, dogmatic theology, moral theology and Church history.” 


Hence, while the Code insists on the proper instruction and 
training of the future priest in the educational field, it does not 
place this work on the same level with the above mentioned 
studies. What the Code demands then is that the future priest 
he properly equipped to teach, without, however, specifying the 
details of accomplishing it. The following resolutions were 
adopted at the eighth annual meeting of the Seminary Conference 
held at Chicago in 1911, the subject for discussion being “The 
Relation of the Seminary to Parish School Work”: 


“The Seminary Conference, recognizing the vital importance of 
the Catholic schools to the cause of religion, morality and the 
general welfare of our people; realizing, moreover, the leading 
part which the priests trained in our seminaries will play in 
the strengthening and developing of our Catholic school system; 
and being conscious of the responsibility which rests upon the 
seminaries of preparing our future priests for their grave duties 
in regard to Catholic education, desires to put on record its sense 
of the responsibilities of the seminaries and of the means which 
it considers possible for the seminaries to take towards meeting 
these responsiblities ; therefore be it 

“Resolved that the Seminary Conference considers it possible 
for the seminaries, despite their crowded curriculum, to prepare 
the students for their duties toward Catholic education. They 
can first of all impress upon the students the importance of Cath- 
olic schools and the duty of the priest to take an active interest 
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in them. This can be done by the conferences of the seminary 
president or spiritual director, by the advices and recommenda- 
tions of confessors and directors, by the private intercourse of 
professors with students, and through other channels of influence. 
In the second place, instruction in Catholic principles of pedagogy 
and to some extent in the history of education can be provided, 
as is done in some seminaries. For this purpose it is recommended 
that the classes in pastoral theology and homiletics be utilized; 
that in the classes of theology and philosophy, especially psychol- 
ogy, the practical bearing of Catholic and non-Catholic principles 
upon education be pointed out and insisted upon; that in the 
classes of Holy Scripture, the example of Our Lord as a teacher 
be shown the students for their instruction and imitation; that 
in the classes of Church history and of the history of philosophy 
there be introduced something of the history of education that in 
so far as compatible with the recent decrees, Catholic magazines 
bearing upon the problems of education be put within the reach 
of the students and articles from them when possible be read to 
them ; that the students be required within one or two school years 
or during vacation time to read carefully a history of education 
and a book or two upon methods of pedagogy, and moreover that 
they be required to pass an examination upon the contents of these 
books ; that they be encouraged to treat subjects connected with 
education and Catholic schools in their academies and debating 
clubs and in their other literary exercises; and finally that the 
more advanced students be provided, when possible, with oppor- 
tunities of teaching catechism and be instructed in the best meth- 
ods of catechetics.” 

Turning from principles to the practical carrying out of the 
program the following suggestions offered themselves : 

2. A right attitude of mind in regard to the importance and 
the necessity of a thorough training for this all-important task is 
to be instilled into the minds of the future priest. Laws of 
attention, sound scientific methods, Catholic principles, good dis- 
cipline, dealings with Regent and State institutions, catechetical 
instruction, all demand an interest and a thorough knowledge. 
In the words of the Seminary Conference: 


“We can, first of all, impress upon the students the importance 
of Catholic schools and the duty of the priest to take an active 
interest in them. This can be done by the conferences of the 
seminary president or spiritual director, by the advice and recom- 
mendations of confessors and directors, by the private inter- 
course of professors with students.” 
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3. Consequent on this right attitude of mind the following 
sources were suggested for its practical development. Applica 
tion of seminary studies to the future field of education: 
philosophy, Scripture, moral, dogma, form the basic matter of 
teaching and the student is to realize that the knowledge of 
these subjects is not for himself alone, not merely for the 
development of his own mind but for those who deal both with 
the philosophy of the child and the very child itself. A help in 
imparting this general information is derived from the custom in 
many seminaries of having lectures delivered to the student body 
by the superintendent and others prominent in educational activ- 
ities. These lectures have the advantage of stimulating and sus- 
taining throughout the entire seminary course an interest in the 
problems of the school; they furnish the opportunity for bringing 
the superintendent into contact with the seminary and furnish that 
practical turn which adds a further interest to the seminarian’s 
studies. A seminary library with a good selection of literature 
on matters pedagogic will be of invaluable assistance in develop- 
ing not only enthusiasm but a good working knowledge for future 
needs. Not only should our ever-growing Catholic books on 
school work be placed on the shelves but such periodicals as the 
Catholic Educational Review, Catholic School Interests, Catholic 
vchool Journal, The Sower, and Reports of the Catholic Edu- 
cational Association with those of the diocesan superintendent. 
To such literature the attention of the students should be called 
from time to time and with this as a source topics for literary 
societies, debating circles and papers will take on a pedagogic 
aspect. 

4. Making a transition from the imparting of general infor- 
mation to the heading, detailed and specific instructions, the ques- 
tion of the advisability of inserting a special course of pedagogy 
and appointing a special professor to that chair presents itself. 
The late Dr. Shields in an article presented by him on “The 


, 


Teaching of Pedagogy in the Seminary,” at the second annual 
meeting of this Association seemed to favor this idea, which is 
also along the lines suggested by Dr. Kirby for the establish- 


ment of a chair of sociology in the seminary. The viewpoint of 
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seminary men seems to be against it. Thus Dr. Francis Duffy 
in a paper on the teaching of pedagogy in the seminary has 
summed up the attitude: 

“The mere showing that this or that item of knowledge is 
advantageous to priestly work is no proof that a new course 
should be added to the seminary curriculum. If, however, a 
subject, and such a one as pedagogy, is one of which the newly 
ordained priest stands in urgent and instant need, then the semi- 
nary is bound to take cognizance of it. To stick a course of 
pedagogy on somewhere in the seminary and make everybody 
take it cannot solve the problem. The curriculum is already 
crowded and it is possible to have so many studies that you 
can’t study.” 

The seminary viewpoint was presented at the Seminary Con- 
ference in 1911 when the following resolution was adopted: 
“The Seminary Conference recognized the immense utility of a 
regular course of pedagogy but hardly considers this possible at 
present; at most only a very humble course could be given.” A 
study of the faculty and subjects taught, according to the Cath- 
olic Directory, indicates that while the subject is treated in most 
seminaries, not one has a professor especially for this work, the 
nearest approach being where it is united with the chair of 
sociology or homiletics. Without further discussion on this de- 
batable topic two other methods present themselves for giving 
the necessary technical training. 

5. It was suggested that a knowledge of principles, methods, 
organization and history could be given along with certain 
courses. Thus psychology with a little transition could dwell on 
educational psychology; history of philosophy furnishes an ex- 
cellent opportunity for giving a knowledge of the history of edu- 
cation; homiletics and catechetics treat of methods which are 
applicable not only to the pulpit but to the classroom, while pas- 
toral theology will not regard school organization and manage- 
ment outside of the matter for the “cura animarum.” A final 
and very effective method of imparting specific instruction is a 
course to the deacons given by the superintendent of schools or 
one selected by him. A regular course of lectures of this type 
have been given with success at Brighton and other seminaries, 
and at Dunwoodie the directors of the Bureau of Catholic Chari- 
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ties give a regular course on relief work to the deacons. The 
deacon year seems to be the most favorable year as the nearness 
to ordination gives a serious turn to the course. 


In addition to this general and specific knowledge a final op- 
portunity presents itself for equipping the future priest for his 
work in the school, i. e., a certain practical training. Teaching 
in neighboring parish Sunday schools has been tried out with 
good results to the instructed as well as to the instructors in 
many seminaries. Many of the objections to this practice would 
be eliminated if the method is confined to the deacons, placed 
under proper supervision, and not be allowed to interfere with the 
regular Sunday routine. 


The recent trend in the city to establish summer schools and 
playgrounds has given an opportunity for seminaries to profit 
financially and pedagogically. Several of our younger students 
engage in this work in the city of New York and the results have 
been excellent, many of them occupying positions as principals 
of these schools. In places where Catholic schools are open as 
summer playgrounds there is anothér opportunity which semi- 
narians could use to very great advantage. Similar to play- 
grounds and summer schools is the camp movement whose call 
draws a number of seminarians each vacation to act as coun- 
sellors. The training they receive in dealing with boys, in or- 
ganizing games, in discipline and responsibility, in private and 
class tutoring, is well worth the while. Still another trend in 
recent years is the establishment of the summer villa which is 
strongly urged by the Congregation for Seminaries. Here also 
is an opportunity for doing some study along pedagogic lines and 
without interfering with the regular curriculum. 


The seminary is not the place to train specialists in any par- 
ticular branch; the time for specialization comes after the funda- 
mentals have been received, not during their acquisition. It is 
the function of the seminary to single out men who have special 
talent for this field of work and to recommend that opportunities 
be given them. It is by selecting a priest or two from each 
class and giving him this special training that the superintendent 
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of schools is in a position to keep the standards high and de- 
velop a staff of efficient teachers, principals, and supervisors. 


The discussion which followed was led by Father Felix Pitt, 
Superintendent of Schools of the diocese of Louisville, who in 
reply to the question as to how extensive should the course of 
training be in the seminary or what should constitute the mini- 
mum ‘replied : 


“The seminary cannot be expected to produce trained school- 
men. On the other hand the school is now an integral part of 
every well organized parish. The pastor is the principal of the 
school, not always or necessarily the active supervisory principal, 
but he is, nevertheless, the one responsible for its success. His 
office corresponds to that of the president of a college with the 
Sister or Brother in charge as the dean. To fulfill his office suc- 
cessfully the parish priest must have more than zeal and in- 
terest in the cause of education. Certainly every priest should 
have a clear and definite idea of the reason for maintaining and 
upbuilding our system of schools and likewise of their aims and 
objectives. In regard to methods a thorough course in educa- 
tional methodology is not necessary. A knowledge of this par- 
ticular phase of education sufficient to enable one to distinguish 
good teaching from bad would suffice. Some understanding of 
how to organize, equip and manage a school will prove most 
useful. It would seem to me that in a diocese where there is a 
well organized system in charge of specialists in education it is 
not necessary for all the priests to be trained schoolmen. A gen- 
eral introduction to the science of education sufficient to con- 
vince them how broad a field it is would produce a certain hu- 
mility of mind which would be of invaluable aid in inducing a 
spirit of willing cooperation with the diocesan educational au- 
thorities. This I would consider one of the most important ob- 
jectives for a seminary course in education.” 


Father Hickey, Superintendent of Schools in Boston, placed 
the minimum as follows: 


“In addition to a certain definite knowledge of general condi- 
tions of Catholic education in his own diocese and in the United 
States, the priest should likewise have a fair appreciation and 
understanding of (1) the nature and aims of Catholic educa- 
tion; (2) the primary psychological principles underlying good 
teaching; (3) the problems which go with the conduct and man- 
agement of every school.” 


In answer to the question as to the best method to follow in 
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giving this training it was felt that in the system of correlation 
pedagogy would be handicapped, would be absorbed or over- 
shadowed by the major seminary subjects. Again it was felt 
that all seminary professors were not equipped and capable of 
making such correlation intelligently. A special course to the 
deacon class at the present time seemed to be the best solution. 
The opportunities presented to the seminarians at the. Sulpician 
Seminary of attending the lectures in pedagogy at the Catholic 
University was favorably commented on. 


Father Pitt offered as his contribution the following two sug- 
gestions: 


“The first plan that I would suggest calls for some rearrange- 
ment of the seminary curriculum. Would it not be possible and 
practicable for the seminary to cover all the essential matter in 
theology, Scripture, Church, history, homiletics and Canon Law 
in the first three years of the course? This has been done in 
most of our seminaries until quite recently. The fourth year 
could then be devoted to pastoral theology and a preparation for 
the practical ministry. During this year there could also be given 
a well organized course in education by a specially trained pro- 
fessor. In connection with such a course a grade and secondary 
school in the neighborhood of the seminary could be used as a 
practice school where the men might observe the actual exemplifi- 
cation of methods in every grade, learn in a practical manner 
the organization and management of a school and acquire a 
knowledge of the needed equipment and its uses. This would 
indeed prove most useful. Such a plan has many advantages, it 
seems to me. It gives a unified course in this important field of 
knowledge at a time when the young men will be most in- 
terested in it and when it is most likely to carry over into their 
active ministry. It would give them an insight into the many 
problems and would give every priest a sufficient training for 
the school. 

“The second suggestion I would offer is to give to each young 
man before he leaves the seminary a definite and rather com- 
plete outline of the various phases of education together with a 
full bibliography pertaining to each department. Such an out- 
line could be prepared by a trained and experienced educator. It 
should embrace history of education, general and special methods, 
high schools and elementary schools, organization, management, 
equipment and school building. The bibliography should include 
general and special books, with current sources such as associa- 
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tion proceedings and educational periodicals. It could be re- 
newed year after year and kept up to date. If the young priest 
is interested such an outline would prove a most valuable guidg 
for his reading and it would provide him with an armory in a 
' crisis or when called upon, as he will be frequently, to speak on 
educational topics.” 

As a result of the discussion we might sum up the following 
conclusions which seemed to represent the mind of the Con- 
ference: 

1. Since a very important part of the average priest’s work 
in the United States is centered in the parish school a certain 
preparation for its proper fulfillment was a function of the 
seminary. 

2. No radical changes or the addition of a special department 
of pedagogy to an already overcrowded curriculum was deemed 
advisable. Specialists in this or in any other subject must secure 
their training not during but after the seminary course. 

3. The deacon year was regarded as presenting the most op- 
portune period for inculcating the priestly interest and intelligent 
zeal which would enable the future school man to be a leader 
in the parish school. 

4. The number of hours to be given to this subject, the most 
profitable type of lectures, the most efficient professor and the 
availability of some practical training, are topics which each 
seminary faculty will have to work out according to its own op- 
portunities and the needs of its diocese. The important fact is 
that each seminary should do its best to send forth priests who 
are well equipped to elevate the standards of Catholic training 
and education and who are inspired by the principles of the 
Great Teacher Who promises such a great reward to those who 
instruct others unto justice. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. JAMES W. Huepper: It afforded me great pleasure to receive 
from Father Scanlan some three weeks ago an advance copy of the paper 
which has just been delivered to you. You will all agree that in this 
paper we have a comprehensive synopsis of the all-important requisites 
which we must find developed in our modern-day priest. With the growth 
of importance which is attached to education to-day the requirements in 
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those who are in charge and who more or less bear the responsibility of 
schools, multiply and enlarge. This is primarily the case with the priest 
who not only is the teacher of religion but to a very great extent on ac- 
count of the now existing Catholic school system the one responsible for thie 
success and the acquisition of knowledge on the part of the children and 
young people of our country. Fortunately for the local pastors in many 
dioceses the office and responsibility of superintendence has been placed on 
the shoulders of one specially trained and fitted to act in this capacity for 
the whole diocese. But as Father Scanlan so pointedly brought out in an 
introductory paragraph, the diocesan superintendent’s task is lightened when 
his colleagues are able to lend him their support and to cooperate in- 
telligently with him in settling the various and complex problems which 
the average parish grade or high school present. 

Again, who of us will not admit that a very contributory factor for the 
success of a grade or high school most often is found in the intelligent 
interest shown by the local pastor in the school and the cooperation which 
he may give the teachers. A pastor may have the best of teachers in the 
school but if these selfsame teachers can not give him their confidence 
because of his lack of knowledge of educational matters, his inability to 
give wholesome and practical advice, of not being able to take the initiative 
in correcting and improving the methods of work, the efficiency of the 
school will be sorely handicapped. Furthermore no one will gainsay the 
fact that our priests of necessity are often in a position to give the public 
at large a fairer and fuller understanding of Catholic education, of is 
aims, ideals, and characteristic methods. This opportunity is given in com- 
munities on lecture programs, in gatherings of educators, in the columns 
of the local press. Therefore most frequently the success of the general 
diocesan educational plan, the efficincey of the local parish schools, be 
they grade or high school or both, and the general standing of the Catholic 
population, is largely dependent on the knowledge of the priest as regards 
the general educational problem. What a catastrophe for a school when 
for instance Sisters must take odds with the priest as to his methods used 
in teaching Christian doctrine! How humiliating for a community of 
Catholics when public officials who otherwise respect the priest can not 
look upon him as a leader in education because of his ignorance of the 
newer methods. So, for instance when the Dalton or Contract plan, 
when the Peacock, the Rotary, the Winetka systems are all Greek terms 
to him. 

But how obtain this knowledge and to what extent must it be given? 
Then again, when and where is it to be acquired? Father Scanlan has 
detailed a number of programs in his valued paper. We all readily admit 
that the answer to the when and where is the seminary, but the question 
as to how and to what extent offers us problems. From my contact with 
students and their curriculum I readily understand why a course of ped- 
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agogy is discountenanced. At most it would be only superficial because 
the curriculum as now outlined both in the college and the theological depart- 
‘ment of our seminary is crowded. And yet you can not get the young 
clergy interested in education unless you at least give them some chance 
to hear about these things. In part this need can be supplied if the im- 
portance of education, its principals, administration, needs, values and 
problems are kept in mind by the professors teaching psychology, ethics, 
history of philosophy, sociology, Church history and catechetics. To 
supplement these fundamentals I would suggest one talk a week in third 
and fourth theology on pedagogics. I understand this has been done with 
great success in some of our eastern seminaries, notably Brighton. Prac- 
tical teaching of catechetics in neighboring parish schools, the providing 
of students for teaching classes in the Catholic Instruction League, the en- 
couraging to read pedagogical literature, the choosing of subjects for their 
degree thesis on education, these are some of the tried means of filling 
in details for their knowledge and education. Naturally surroundings and 
environments and opportunities must be considered by each seminary in 
making up its program, but if any of these suggested plans are made 
practical I believe that in this way the seminary may be well meeting the 
demand that students when ordained to holy priesthood be equipped to 
become successful enthusiasts and standard-bearers for Catholic education. 








CATECHETICS IN THE SEMINARY 


RIGHT REVEREND MSGR. LOUIS J. NAU, S. T. D., MT. ST. MARY 
SEMINARY, NORWOOD, OHIO 


The Sacred Congregation for Seminaries and Universities, 
under date of the eighth of September, 1926, issued a letter 
calling the attention of the Ordinaries to the importance of 
catechetical instruction. The letter emphasizes (quoting Canon 
1365), “The theological course in the seminaries must be four 
full years,’ and then points out that under paragraph 3 of this 
canon it is stated: “And likewise there are to be instructions 
in pastoral theology with practical exercises in the manner of 
giving catechetical instructions for children and others.” The 
letter reminds the Ordinaries (quoting Canon 1333 n. 2) “Priests 
and other clerics who are not otherwise legitimately prevented 
must second the efforts of the pastor in this most holy work 
(teaching of catechism) even under pain of punishments to be 
inflicted by the Ordinary.” From this it can be readily deduced 
that during the quadrennium of theological studies of obligation 
for all who aspire to the priesthood, there must be—as the 
letter emphasizes?— not only a “preparatio doctrinalis’ but 
likewise a “preparatio didascalica”’ teaching how the truths of the 
faith are to be taught. The “preparatio didascalicw’ must be 
“per precepta et practicas exercitationes.” This practice-teaching 
is to be done either in the seminary or in the churches, as the 
Ordinaries will prudently decide. (Cf. likewise Canons 1329- 
1336-2182-2185, C. I. C. and IV, Synod of Cincinnati, Canons 
21, 22, 23. They show the important réle catechetics hold in 
the ministry of the priesthood.) The role of the clergy and es- 
pecially of the pastor may not be debased to the mere gathering 
in.of the needed money. The priest by his office is a teacher and 





1A, A. S. vol. 18 n. 11, p. 468. 
2Tbid. p. 454. 
3 Ibid. ad finem. 
(580) 
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as such must have a knowledge of pedagogy. It will not be 
necessary for him to wade through the history of pedagogy but 
he must have a thorough knowledge of methods and of pedagogi- 
cal psychology. The idea gaining ground in certain quarters that 
the pastor must keep his hands off and let the teachers take care 
of school matters is certainly not in harmony with the sacred 
canons. 


It will not be within the scope of this paper to discuss at length 
the theoretic precepts of catechetics. Much, very much has been 
written on this subject of late. But by your leave I will touch 
on one or the other theoretic topic, namely, (1) catechetics do 
not deal with natural ethics and sciences but with faith and 
morals and consequently must be based entirely on the super- 
natural. ‘Why single out this topic which looks like proving the 
obvious? Yet strange voices are heard in the land, even in our 
own camp. We have heard such ideas put forth as “There 
seems to be a tendency in our schools to emphasize the super- 
natural virtues at the expense of the natural.” It is very hard 
to see how this is possible. The axiom, “The supernatural is 
based on the natural” does not mean two lines of endeavor run- 
ning divergently; it means convergence to a higher plane. In 
the concrete there are no virtues except the supernatural. In 
the present economy of God’s Providence there is but one ulti- 
mate end to which all men, all virtues, and all acts of virtue 
must tend.* I need not tell you that this end is supernatural. 
St. Thomas insists that even the souls of the children who have 
died without baptism, in Limbo yearn to obtain this supernatural 
end, for as they have received the capacity to be lifted up to the 
supernatural state there is in them a natural tendency to yearn 
for a general vision of God.’ The very raison d‘ é¢tre of 
catechetical instruction and indeed of all instruction in the parish 
school is constantly and continuously to bring out this full truth. 
If this were not the case our schools would be superfluous. It is 
sheer utter nonsense for a preacher, catechist, confessor or teacher 





* Scholastik, new Jesuit Review, published by Herder, Freiburg, vol. 1, nl. pp. 105 
sqq., Nouvelle Revue Theologique, Louvain, vol. 54, n. 2, u. 81. Lindworsky, S. J. 
Willenchule, Paderbirn, 1923, pp. 100-111. 

5In Sent, d. 23, q. 2, a. 8. Q. D. de Malo, q. 5, a. 3. 
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to pretend that the supernatural can be overstressed. Ethical 
and moral virtues besides differing in their physical entity pro- 
duced by God’s grace, differ materially or if you prefer in their 
content matter; and formally in their orientation to the ultimate 
end. Natural ethics left to themselves can teach us nothing about 
the theological virtues of faith, hope and charity. 


The moral virtues, and let me emphasize whether there is a 
question of the lesser virtues, as some might wish to call them, as 
for instance, courage, probity, honesty, loyalty, etc., or of the 
greater, such as prudence, justice, fortitude, temperance, — all 
are of no avail unless they be lifted up formally to the supernatu- 
ral. True, because they are wanting in this does not mean that the 
acts would be sins in the sense that they are a turning away from 
God to the creature; but on the other hand they are not mere im- 
perfections falling short of a higher standard; they are privations 
not reaching that fullness which God expects. As teachers in 
the seminary it is our duty to impress on the seminarists that 
they must not let themselves be led astray by the incessant twaddle 
about natural ethics, character building, honor, probity, loyalty, 
etc., of Boy Scoutism. Nor should they become enamored of 
preachers, held up to them as models, who prate incessantly about 
civics, autonomous man, virtue for virtue’s sake, and all the 
other cant of the pulpit, forum, lecture-hall and maga- 
zine. “Utimur hoc mundo sed non fruimur.’ The highest mo- 
tive values of the supernatural life need not be stressed always 
and incessantly for every particular action. The lesser motives, 
too, must be brought out. But psychic laboratory research has 
demonstrated that if the end purpose and its worth values have 
been well understood and the attention of the will (the term at- 
tention is here used in an analogical sense) has been firmly fixed 
on them and the will itself has become impregnated with them, 
in the minor affairs of life the lesser and particular worth values 
will range themselves almost automatically under the higher 
values. Of course this cannot be accomplished merely by in- 
struction or by desultory practice. The catechist by word, example 
and constant methodical practice must train the will of his charges 
to hark back to the highest worth values in all the important 
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affairs of life. The supernatural is not to be a pink cloud at 
sunset merely to be admired, it must be the genial warmth of the 
midday sun quickening the lives of the children and of the adults. 

If perhaps our schools have not produced as we might expect, 
is it not because we have forgotten the words of St. Francis of 
Asissi who says: ‘This is the will of God, not that we should 
condemn the world and fight it at all cost but that we conquer 
the world in and by grace, impregnating it with the spirit of 
Christ which is lightsome and joyous.” The preface written by 
Carl Josph Cardinal Schulte for the Catholic Catechism of the 
Diocese of Cologne may here be quoted appositely: 

“Dear Children ; your Bishop whom God has appointed as teach- 
er of the heavenly truth put this bcoklet into your hands. In it 
you will find all the truths gathered together which our holy 
Catholic Church possesses for the purpose of announcing them 
to you by God’s authority and in His name. Wherefore esteem 
this booklet highly, study it diligently and listen attentively to 
your teacher in religion when he explains it for you. None of 
your school books equal it in value; it teaches you the highest 
and most necessary truths; it shows you the way to your true 
happiness, namely, the glory in store for you in heaven. This 
booklet is not only a school booklet, it is a book of life to guide 
and direct you on your whole earthly pilgrimage. Guard its 
truths in your hearts even as Mary, the Blessed Mother of God, 
kept in her heart the words of her Divine Son; (St. Luke, 2:51) 
so that you walk not in darkness but that you may have the light 
of life.’ (St. John 8:12.) 

(2). Catechetics should not be confined to the study of the 
usual catechism, namely, an orderly logical development of faith 
and morals. A study of Bible history and of the liturgy of the 
Church must find a place therein. However, to my mind it would 
be a fatal mistake to substitute Bible study or liturgical expo- 
sition for the time-hallowed method coming down to us at least 
from the days of St. Cyril of Jerusalem and followed through 
the centuries by all the great catechists and worthy catechisms. 
These should be courses running alongside of the systematic 
study of the catechism. A good catechist will frequently draw 
on Bible history and the liturgy of the Church for illustrations 
of the systematic text and when teaching Bible history or ex- 
plaining liturgy he will call attention to the doctrine or moral 
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implied. Liturgical instruction and even more so liturgical prac- 
tice will give the tonal feeling so helpful to living the faith. Not 
as if religion were merely this tonal feeling, but because the 
repercussion of thought and conviction on the feeling give more 
vitality, as it were, to the ideas and worth values formed and thus 
elicit the higher appetitive faculty all the stronger. Liturgical 
exemplification likewise serves the problem method enabling not 
only the catechist but likewise the catechized to propose and study 
religious problems in the concrete.® 

(3). Whether in the systematic study the Theocentric or the 
Christo-centric or the Ecclesia-centric method should be followed 
is a debatable question. If my view were asked I would say: 
The instruction in the first three years of the elementary school 
should be based on the life of Christ ; narrating His birth, show- 
ing that He is the God-man, the second person in the Trinity, 
why He became man, suffered, died and rose again from the dead, 
showing how in the sacraments of baptism, confirmation, Holy 
Eucharist and penance He gave us a means to participate in that 
holiness which He brought down from heaven. Whether the 
catechism used follow the question and answer or the connected 
narrative method—the latter seems to be coming more and 
more in vogue in secular education — the catechist must always 
remember that it is his duty to put life, flesh and blood, as it 
were, into the skeleton so that both the intelligence and the will 
of hearers will be stirred.’ Catechetics must regard the 
adult as well as the child. Adults will profit as much and, per- 
haps, more by catechetical sermons as by eloquent sermons and 
erudite lectures. Moreover in our country there is always the 
problem of instructing converts. Eloquent sermons and erudite 
lectures have their utility as well as catechetical instructions. 
Neither should crowd out the other. But let us attack the ques- 
tion directly. put to us distinctly by the Sacred Congregation. 
How can we best align catechetics in our already crowded 
curriculum? We may not curtail the study of dogma, moral, 
Holy Writ, Canon Law, ascetics, liturgy, Church history, etc. 

® Cf. Rev. George Johnson, Ph. D., Cath. Ed. Rev., vol. xxiv n, 9, pp. 329 sqq. et 


Cours et Conference des Semaines Liturgiques, Louvain, vol. iii et iv. 
™Seminary Studies of Mt. St. Mary’s, Cin., O., Dec., 1926. 
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We are pressed to encourage some of the much vaunted original 
research work and to help students acquire bibliographic erudi- 
tion. We cannot abandon the theoretic for the practical. In 
Europe our seminaries often receive the left-handed compliment : 
“They are good in practical things but wanting in the specula- 
tive.” I do not care to discuss whether we deserve the compli- 
ment. Both the code and the letter of the Congregation tell us 
that the ““preparatio” must be “doctrinalis’ and “didascalica,” 
“per precepta et per exercitationes practicas.’ Pope Pius X 
said: “The Church needs popular treatises more than learned 
tomes.” But he knew full well that no one can write worth while 
popular treatises unless he thoroughly understands the subject- 
matter. Thus, too, no preacher or catechist can explain the 
catechism worthily, popularly, and practically unless he thor- 
oughly understands Catholic doctrine. Cardinal Manning says: 
“Having a clear outline in our intellect, words by a law of our 
nature follow the spontaneous course of our thoughts. ‘Verba 
que praevisam rem non invita sequentur.”® One who is 
fairly familiar with the vernacular will, if he understands his 
subject thoroughly, find words to express his thoughts. 


To better understand what studies are required of a good cate- 
chist let us quote an undisputed authority on this subject — St. 
Peter Canisius — who merited the liturgical title “Doctor of the 
Universal Church” because of his catechisms and catechetical in- 
structions. In one of his letters he points out to the pastor 
Veronius which studies a good catechist must make. Of phi- 
losophy he says: “In vain will he strive for much progress in 
scholastic theology who never has heard preceptors teaching it 
and who has not built upon the solid foundation of philosophy 
and has never contended in the jousts of philosophic disputa- 
tions.” Theology he calls “the citadel and queen of all the 
arts,” but he reminds “there must be a bond of union between 
the speculative and the positive and to the latter must be added, 
if we would give it its just due, a knowledge of languages.” “It 
is above all necessary,” he continue, “to search diligently through 
the books of the Old and New Testament.” “A good theologian 


* Eternal Priesthood, pp. 181 sqq. 
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above all else will observe what the Holy Ghost clearly defined 
by the later Councils and Doctors.” “The writings of the Fathers 
will be read frequently by those who have the leisure, listening 
to them speaking devoutly and weightedly, revering them as the 
oracles of the Holy Spirit and the resplendent lights of the 
Church.” He has even a good word for the much maligned 
study of casuistry. ‘‘Nor will it be a less labor for him who has 
the care of souls to read much and frequently “de casibus con- 
scientiae’ such as were compiled by Navarrus and which are 
much praised, for as Gregory the Great has well said: “The care 
of souls is the art of arts and the science of sciences.’”® You 
will agree this is quite a program. 


The mention of casuistry recalls that a well known plan of 
studies in religion for Catholic high schools entirely omits the 
Ten Commandments. In our day when so much stress is put on 
character building — credits numbered among those required for 
graduation are given for this study in many State high schools 
— jit seems strange that the opportunity should be neglected to 
inculcate the virtues by ranging them under the Ten Command- 
ments. Perhaps the exclusion is motivated on the assumption 
that high school students have become thoroughly familiar in a 
theoretic way with the Ten Commandments during their element- 
ary school. I cannot believe that the omission is a concession of 
toadyism to the maligners of casuistry. Catholics should know 
whether an act is a sin, an imperfection or a violation of a 
counsel, whether it is a slight or grievous violation. It is not 
just to cause false consciences under pretext that by examining 
whether an act is a sin or a “dirty trick,” whether a matter is 
slight or serious, the catechist is shaving down obligations and 
neglecting asceticism. A good catechist will understand how to 
steer clear of Scylla and Charybdis. Insisting on an external 
law of morality with its external sanction does not destroy inner 
conviction. It is exactly the God-given norm to form conscience. 
“All human progress is from within outward” is one of those 
half-baked truths, falling trippingly from the lips, which 
the craze for seeing evolution everywhere has foisted on our 


® Epistolae Canisii, Braunsperger, vol. VIII, pp. 273 sqq. 
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country. It is true only in the sense that unless the outward law 
of God has gripped the souls of men and brought about inner 
conviction there will be no progress in morality and civilization. 


The supernatural is not a sort of magic power acting merely 
from without. It operates a conviction in the soul of man, mak- 
ing him see by the light of faith more fully the first principles of 
doing, known almost connaturally by synteresis. It forms his 
conscience to understand better how these first principles are to 
be applied to particular acts by showing how revelation, for 
instance, of the Ten Commandments ranges these particulars un- 
der the outstanding first principle—‘“‘do good and avoid evil.” It 
impels to courage by hope, showing that besetting difficulties can 
be overcome and that the final consummation is worth while. It 
impels to act on this conviction through charity, the bond link- 
ing God and man in the union of Father and son. Thus faith 
gives the supernaturalized moral virtues a better understanding, 
hope engenders a greater inclination to strive; charity a more 
intense impulse to do. These may be platitudes but it seems the 
whimsical definition, a platitude is a truth which every one 
grants and very few follow, is more than a pleasantry. Apolo- 
getics, meaning by this term the putting forward of Catholic 
thought and defending it against unbelievers, should to my mind 
be positive rather than negative. It would, of course, be reac- 
tionary in the worst sense of the word to pay no attention to 
modern thought — such would be the lazy man’s plea — but this 
attention could be given by weaving it in with positive explana- 
tion. Those err grievously who would take up much time dis- 
cussing the current trend of religious controversy. These public 
discussions from the pulpit, platform and press are as transient 
as the fashions in woman’s dress. Were we to spend our time 
discussing the preachments of some popular radio artists I fear 
that by the time the students are ordained he and his theories 
would be relegated very likely to the limbo of oblivion. The 
defender must be on guard along the whole line, he cannot pick 
out his points of defense. The whole catechism must be taught, 
and the priest by the positive knowledge of faith and morals 
must be equipped to meet all fads and fancies. 
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But this does not touch the vexing question — How are we 
going to find time for this complete, “preparatio doctrinalis et 
didascalica per precepta et per exercitationes practicas’? 


At Mt. St. Mary Seminay the Mt. Rev. Archbishop has in- 
stituted a fifth year in theology after the completion of the 
usual quadrennium, in which catechetics finds its accustomed 
place. During this fifth year the student-priests for the Cin- 
cinnati archdiocese study mostly pastoral theology, namely 
pulpit oratory, catechetics and the praxis confessariorum. They 
reside in the seminary. On Saturdays and Sundays they help 
in certain parishes, receiving a monthly stipend for their work. 
They have published some of their work in Seminary Studies 
(December, 1926). On Thursdays and Fridays they teach cate- 
chism in the neighboring parish school. This experiment has 
been tried only this year. It seems to give promise of satisfac- 
tory results. Some have broached the idea of sending the third 
and fourth year men out into the parishes for field work on 
Sundays. This, however, has disadvantages. It would seri- 
ously interfere with the liturgical celebrations in the seminary 
and especially it would break the continuity of seminary life, 
so important for the formation of priestly character and habits. 
Our college customs of week-end social, athletic, and theatrical 
excursions beget in our students a restlessness not to say dis- 
content at the continuity of seminary life. They feel an urge 
to get away and yet this urge is inimical to the basic ideals of 
seminary life as laid down by the Council of Trent, and the 
modern adaptation of these laws in the C. I. C. A profitable 
arrangement might be to use our seminarists for field work dur- 
ing the vacation months in rural or other districts where there 
are no parsih schools. The Code gives Ordinaries authority 
to compel priests and alii clerici under pain of ecclesiastical 
punishment to help in the work of catechizing. With the help 
and guidance of a prudent pastor, a seminarist could thus spend 
his vacation profitably and enjoyably. If the financial resources 
allow, some compensation might be given the students. 

I have thought that a way out of the difficulty without either 
curtailing the time allotted for the usual curriculum or lengthen- 
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ing out the course, might be to make our seminar work .take 
care of this more intensive and practical study of catechetics. 
The usual course of catechetical instructions would be given by 
the professor of pastoral theology, and in the other course of 
dogma, moral, Holy Writ and liturgy when a certain tract has 
been finished the students could write catechetical instructions on 
the tract seen and then have what we call a field day, namely, 
some students would be appointed to catechize the others. Thus 
perhaps we could combine the practical and the theoretic without 
sacrificing either the one or the other. The practical work would 
give a better insight into the theory studied. 

The seminary course in catechetics will be hampered until 
we have a good catechism. The Catechismus Catholicus lately 
put out in pro manuscripto form by Cardinal Gasparri will serve 
as an excellent guide for the instruction of catechists. It is a 
very succinct, clear and accurate statement of Catholic faith and 
morals. If the numerous sources quoted are published some- 
what after the manner of the fontes. for C. I. C. we will have 
a veritable mine of information for catechists and preachers. 
As in the case of the new Einheits Katechismus fuer Deutchland 
edited by Father Theodor Monnichs, S. J.,!° this new catechism 
very likely will not meet the expectations of all. A catechism 
satisfactory to every one will never be published. 


The chair of catechetics in our seminaries ought to be con- 
sidered as important as any other. In the past, perhaps, we have 
looked upon it as a kind of side issue, as a chair to be occupied 
by the newly appointed young professor as an experiment to 
learn whether he might be fitted for promotion to the chair of 
what we are tempted to call some higher study. To dissipate any 
such notions of the inferiority of catechetics, if perchance they 
exist anywhere, allow me to quote from the votum of the 
postulator in the cause of elevating St. Canisius to the Doc- 
torate of the Universal Church, as the patron of catechists. 
Father Edward Hugon, O. P., the postulator, said of the labors 
of our patron: “Since it is well known that God threw St. 





10 Stimmen Der Zeit, vol. III, 1926, pp. 227 sqq. Paedagogische Blaetter, Vienna, 
vol, 48, p. 77. 
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Ignatius and his Society into the breach against Luther and the 
other heretics of that period, it is just that this society should 
have as its Doctor, Peter Canisius, who so brilliantly attained 
the end for which it was founded, namely, to combat Lutheran- 
ism. And further, since many have asked that a catechism be 
compiled for use throughout the Church, it is opportune 
that he who thus excelled in Catechetics should be pro- 
claimed a Doctor, so that, as Leo XIII gave the Eastern Church 
an illustrious patron numbering St. Cyril of Jerusalem among 
the Doctors of the Church, Pius XI should provide a patron and 
a leader for the Catechists of the Western Church by declaring 
Peter Canisus, Doctor. Father Hugon does not hesitate to ap- 
ply the encomium of St. Thomas, contained in the Breviary of the 
Dominicans to our patron.”"' A brief style, of pleasing elo- 
quence, elevated and clear, and solid thought grips the whole 
Church.!? Pope Leo XIII said of the Catechism of Canisus: 
“Its style is not unworthy of the Fathers.” ** Aubertus Meyer 
in 1602 hailed Canisius “the St. Jerome of the Century,” and 
Lawrence Beyerling proclaimed him “the Augustine of his time." 
These encomia should make plain that catechetics ranks worthily 
among the sister sciences in theology. 


“Hic facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diversa tamen, qualis debet esse sororum.” 


The appearance may not be the same, yet the difference is only 
such as is found among sisters. 

Just one more thought; circumstances make it imperative that 
priests and nuns, in order to obtain the necessary credits and 
degrees to qualify as teachers, attend courses in non-Catholic 
universities. This has caused, I fear, a wrong perspective, and 
a false worth evaluation, as to which are really the important 
studies. We might well ponder the words ascribed to St. Ber- 
nard: “In all my reading nothing pleases, unless it brings me near 
to Jesus.” 


31 Angelicum, vol. III fasc. 1, pp. 74 sqq. 

12 Ibid., p. 77. Breviarium Ord. Praed., VII March resp. 4. 
8 Litt. Ecyc., Ist Aug., 1897. 

4 Braunsperger, Epistulae Canisiix, vol. I, p. 20. 
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DISCUSSION 


Rev. Francis J. ConNNELL, C. SS. R., S. T. D.: Msgr. Nau’s paper be- 
speaks wide experience, keen observation and sound judgment. It cannot be 
doubted that the training of the students in the art of catechetical instruc- 
tion must be accorded a place in the seminary curriculum. That a thor- 
ough knowledge of philosophy, theology, Sacred* Scripture and the other 
ecclesiastical sciences is indispensably necessary for the priest catechist is an 
axiom of the sacred ministry. Nor can any one deny that the seminarian’s 
life as a preparation for the work of teaching Christ’s Gospel must be 
entirely supernatural, not indeed in the sense that the so-called natural 
virtues are to be minimized or neglected, but rather in the sense that they 
must be brought beneath the sanctifying influence of divine charity. More- 
over, Msgr. Nau has stressed a very important point when he insists on 
the positive presentation of Catholic truth in our doctrinal instructions 
rather than the refutation of objections. Most of our lay audiences will 
derive far more advantage from possessing a clear and adequate understand- 
ing of a doctrine than from learning how to answer a hundred objections 
directed against it. 

However, I do not agree entirely with Msgr. Nau’s plan that the prac- 
tical exercise of catechetical instruction should be held in connection with 
the various other branches—dogma, moral, etc. Such a system would 
place this important subject under the immediate direction of a number 
of different professors; and I fear the result would be a lack of agree- 
ment and of coordination in the instructions and admonitions given to 
the students. The work of training the students in catechetics should be 
undertaken by one professor, though it may be done in connection with 
some other branch—for example, homiletics or sacred eloquence. As a 
matter of fact, I think that a few hours at least of the final year’s curricu- 
lum could be devoted to special and exclusive instruction in the art of cate- 
chizing. Msgr. Nau is of the opinion that the seminarians should not go out 
to teach catechism in the neighboring churches and schools. To this view 
many, I think, would take exception. In regard to the practice of allowing 
at least the senior students to perform this ministerial work Dr. Scanlan 
of Dunwoodie wrote last year: 

“A number of-seminaries not only favor it but are putting it into prac- 
tice. The following are a few statements as a result of the experience. 
St. Mary’s: ‘Many real and solid advantages.’ Brighton: ‘The exper- 
ience is most satisfactory.’ Benedictines of Collegeville; ‘The professor 
gives the theory and accompanies the students to the neighboring school 
or church where it is taught.’ Most of the objections would be eliminated 
if the method is confined to the deacons, placed under proper supervision, 
and not allowed to interfere with the regular seminary routine.” (Report 


of the Cath. Educ. Assoc., Vol. 23, p. 456.) 


In conclusion I would suggest that the seminarians, even though they 
do not actually teach catechism, should become thoroughly acquainted with 
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the manuals of Christian doctrine which they will probably use in their 


ministerial work. A young priest is at a great disadvantage if he is called 
on to give a lesson from a catechism which he has not opened for years or 
perhaps even has never seen before. 
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METHODS OF TEACHING—TEXT, LECTURE, 
SEMINAR 


REVEREND ALOYSIUS J. MUENCH, D. S. SC., ST. FRANCIS 
SEMINARY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


It is not without diffidence that I address you on the subject 
assigned to me. There are present here those who are better 
qualified because of long and distinguished services in the field 
of education than I to treat this important subject adequately. I 
may be permitted to express the hope that the discussion enriched 
by the experiences of mature years will make up for the things 
wanting in my paper. 

Then there arises another problem not a little complicated in the 
consideration of so large a topic as that of methods of teaching in 
the seminary. The problem is this: Theology as a science is 
composed of several branches, each of which is different from the 
other in point of the matter with which it deals and the objective 
which it pursues. Consequently the method ‘of teaching exegesis, 
for instance, will differ decidedly from the method of teaching, 
let us say, Church history. It would indeed be much worth while 
if at some future convention an analytical study were made of the 
method of teaching which is to be followed with regard to each of 
the different theological branches. 

The scope of this paper must, therefore, be limited to the con- 
sideration of some of the fundamental principles which underlie 
the use of text, lecture and the seminar in seminary teaching. 


THE TEXT 


No seminary professor will want to dispense with a text. Some 
branches of theology, in fact, could not be taught without a text. 
How would it be possible indeed to study exegesis without the 
Bible, Canon Law without the Code, or liturgy without the ritual 
of the Church? The very nature of the materials with which 
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these branches deal make the use of a text necessary. But also 
with regard to the other theological branches a text becomes in- 
dispensable. It is one of the most important functions of the 
human mind to correlate and co-ordinate, systematize and organize 
the knowledge which has been acquired. The progress of science 
is seriously impeded if thought is not organized. Impelled by 
this rational instinct to organize the acquisitions of intellectual 
research men have ever sought to arrange their learning into a 
clear, definite, and easily comprehended system. 


Toward the end of his life, so fruitful in theological disquisi- 
tions of every kind, St. Augustine composed his Enchiridion, 
which as the very name indicates is a manual and in this instance 
a manual of Christian doctrine. Theoderet composed his Epitome 
of Divine Doctrine with a view of opposing to the diversity of 
error the unity and through it the beauty and charm of Catholic 
doctrine. Fulgentius, whom Bossuet did not hesitate to call the 
greatest theologian and the most saintly Bishop of his age, com- 
posed his brilliant treatise, De regula verae fidei, in which he 
enunciated his famous forty dicta, each of which commences with 
the words: Firmissime tene et nullatenus dubites”’, with the pur- 
pose of gathering Catholic doctrine into a coherent, unified sys- 
tem. The work of collection of Isidore of Seville, Sententiarum 
libri tres, is well known to every student of theological literature. 
Nor need anything be said regarding the work of compilation of 
John Damascene, De fide. orthodoxa, of which he himself wrote: 
“T shall present nothing that is my own but I shall collect as far 
as is possible and reproduce in summary that which has been 
found to be the best among the most authorized teachers.” These 
works served the purposes of a text for a long time in the theo- 
logical schools of their age. 

The great thinkers of the Middle Ages did not spurn to employ 
their master minds in the production of a good theological text. 
The researches of recent years have shown how much of fine 
pedagogical material lies buried in the prefaces to the works of 
philosophers and theologians of that day,—the “gigantes in diebus 
illis’. The prologi of the two works of Abelard, his /ntroductio 
ad Theologiam and his Sic et Non, as well as the preface of a 
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third work written, most likely not by himself but by a pupil in- 
spired by his spirit, Epitome Theologicae Christianae, give some 
fine hints as to the purpose of these frankly theological manuals. 
From the Abelardian school went forth other texts, particularly 
four, which have become celebrated in theological literature, 
among them the Sententiae Rodlandi Bononiensis Magistri and 
the work of Hugo of St. Victor, De sacramentis christianae fidei. 
What an important role the Summa Sententiarum played in its 
period, the author of which is hidden to this day behind the ob- 
scure veils of the past, need not be further discussed. In the 
twelfth century the Sentences of Peter Lombard served as a 
basic text for the theological schools. It should be said here that 
two texts were currently used in that day, the Bible, which 
formed the basis for the lecturers of the baccalaurei biblici, and 
tentiarum is a product of his work as a baccalaureus senten- 
tiarri. The work of St. Thomas, Commentaria in Libros Sen- 
tentiarum is a product of his work as a baccalaureus senten- 
tiarius. The Summa Theologica he intended as a text, since it 
was written for the “‘scientiae.divinae novotii.” The preface to it 
is brief, very brief indeed when compared to the extensive and 
learned preface as found in the work of Robert of Melun. Yet 
it contains very valuable hints on the purpose which a text should 
serve. 

This short historical survey has been given in order to show 
that the greatest thinkers of their day took great pains to give to 
the “novitii scientiae divinae” a good text for the groundwork of 
their learning. In doing so they have given directly and more 
often indirectly valuable pedagogical suggestions regarding the 
use of the text in the theological schools. 


A text must give to the student the materials with which he is 
to work. It is to be a collection of pertinent quotations from the 
Scriptures, Fathers, and other theological writers. In this re- 
spect the modern text serves the student better than the texts of 
former days. However, it has also impeded thinking processes. 
Too often what is intended as a compilation of raw materials in 
an organized manner to be used by the student as a basis for his 
thinking becomes for him an undigested mass of words with 
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which he has successfully or unsuccessfully loaded his memory. 
It would be better to put more of the rationalizing of St. Thomas 
back into our texts, and then in conjunction with such a “thinking 
text” have a collateral “reading text”, such as have been com- 
piled, for instance, in economics under the name of Readings in 
Economics. This would leave the text itself unencumbered with 
a good deal of material which is intended for the memory rather 
than for the intellect. 

The text should be used to define the problem; clarify terms; 
and state succinctly the various lines of argument. The definite 
and the certain should be clearly separated from that which is 
problematical or controverted. The student’s mind is after all 
only the beginner’s mind. Unles:, then, the ways are clearly 
marked he will traverse jungles of chaos in his intellectual quests. 
Much valuable time will be lost. Keen psychologisal insight is 
evidenced in the words of the preface of the Summa of St. 
Thomas when he says that he had a threefold purpose in writing 
the work: first, the avoiding of superfluous questions, articles 
and arguments; secondly, the organization of Christian doctrine 
into a clear, systematic course of studies; and thirdly, the avoid- 
ing of wearisome and confusing repetitions. Banez was right 
when he wrote of this preface: “Prooemium hoc D. Thomae brevi 
compendio multam eruditionis suppellectilem promittit”. It may 
be to the point here to recall the symposium of opinions on a 
manual of theology published in a French theological review some 
years ago. 1. The ideal manual should sacrifice questions of 
merely scholastic controversy. 2. It should pay due attention to 
the latest researches in the history of dogma. 3. It should be 
philosophical in its doctrinal exposition. 4. It should be discrimi- 
native in the choice of proofs from Holy Scripture and the 
Fathers. 5. It should be more careful than the average text-book 
of the validity of arguments from “theological reason”. 6. It 
should be written in the vernacular, aim at conciseness and 
strength in style, and be equipped with an up-to-date bibliography. 


THE LECTURE 


The text serves the student primarily in his study. It acquaints 
him not only with the general field of the theological branch 
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which he studies but also with the certain principles and facts 
as well as the problems and conclusions that are connected with 
the various phases of the question before him for consideration. 
It affords him the sureness of a foundation for the superstructure 
he is to rear. It is a guide which he may safely follow in the 
intricacies of the avenues of thought which open up before him. 
Yet withal it is but an instrument of thought and a very me- 
chanical one at that. Already in its very makeup it suggests 
the organization of a mechanism. To make of this mechanism 
an organism, a living, organic being, is the purpose of the lec- 
ture. It is the living voice which must breathe the spirit of life 
into the dry, unfleshed, unvitalized bones of the text. 


As the text is a synthesis of that which has been found to be 
certain and sound, in a word, a synthesis of the best in theological 
learning, so the lecture is an analysis of the theological data. It 
dissects, dilates, expands, develops the truths embodied in the 
sacred science. It will show the relation of the matter held under 
consideration with matter that has gone before or is yet to come; 
dissect and clarify the question; elucidate the arguments of the 
position which is held; illustrate the principles laid bare in study 
and research by applying them to the realities of life; invest the 
body of the theological doctrine that has been found with such 
details as are necessary to give it actuality; urge and dissolve 
the objections that may be raised against it; point out the prob- 
lems that still need clarification and still await a solution. 


This process of amplification carries with it the danger of too 
far-reaching ramifications; the danger of expatiating on second- 
ary topics to the detriment of primary matter or of enlarging 
unduly on the subject of the teacher’s own research. The lecture 
gets to be as luxurious as a tropical forest and just as dense and 


impenetrable. The student’s mind can not follow. He finds him- 


self in the midst of disorder as chaotic as was the world when 
the Creator put order into it. Again, the consideration of certain 
special problems may be so over-emphasized that the proper per- 
spective of the whole is lost. What ought to be background has 
come to be foreground; light and shadow are not given their 
proper place so that the whole appears in the mind of the student, 
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because of the distortion, as an unreal thing. St. Thomas made 
this his first objection against the texts and commentaries in use 
in his day. Beginners, he said, were hindered in their work 
“propter multiplicationem inutilium quaestionum, articulorum, et 
argumentorunv’. 


Two methods of lecture suggest themselves, first, the method 
of commentary, and second, the method of free organization. 


The method of commentary follows the text slavishly. The 
teacher ties himself to it as much as does the student. A great 
part of the time is spent in the explanation of the text. It offers 
to the teachers the distinct advantages of being more easily fol- 
lowed by the students; of saving individual effort because he 
need not systematize the material himself; and of forestalling 
the danger of useless ramblings and irrelevant digressions. How- 
ever, as a method it is also not without its dangers; it may kill 
initiative in thinking; leave the impression that all thinking has 
stopped with the text; tie down the spirit of individuality so 
necessary for the progress of every science. These need not 
necessarily be the consequences, yet the danger lurks covertly 
behind every page. Where the lecture ties itself to a mechanism 
it is apt to become itself mechanical, even as the craftsman be- 
comes mechanical who, having hitherto expressed his individuality 
with the tools of his skilful hand, must now do his work with 
the levers of a labor-saving machine. The teacher is more than 
the translator, paraphraser, or commentator of the text; as a 
master of his science he must be its masterful exponent. Under 
his skillful hand the student is to become more than a reader of 
theology according to non-Catholic fashion. 


The method of free organization on the other hand leaves the 
organization of the lecture to the genius of the teacher. It is 
indeed a disastrous method in the hands of an unskilled and in- 
judicious teacher; one whose mind has not been disciplined to 
observe order and in executing order to distinguish the essential 
from the non-essential. It is much like leaving pots of paint and 
brushes in the hands of a boy; his efforts may produce by some 
chance of genius a masterpiece, an object of envy of the modern 
cubist or futurist; the odds, however, stand against a favorable 
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outcome. Nevertheless much is to be said for the method of 
free organization. It gives the student confidence in his teacher, 
a very important psychological factor in teaching. And to the 
teacher it gives the power of life, because a free expression of 
self creates life in the process of expending life. His lectures 
live with his own living self. The contact of the mind of the 
teacher with that of his students is direct and immediate; it is 
not made by means of a text-book. In his free lecture the teacher 
must, however, be sure of his ground and sure of his powers of 
discipline over his own mind. His organization of the things he 
wishes to impart must be as clear, neat, and thorough as the very 
truth itself. Briefly, he must not grow weary in his efforts to 
organize carefully the things which he found in his intellectual 
journeyings. What then of the text? It prepares the way for 
the lecture; it recalls what was said in the lecture and thereby 
puts new meaning into the bare words of the text; it serves as a 
source-book of materials, especially in the case where the text 
relies largely on quotations from the “loci theologici”. 

Out of such a method grows progress in science. The very 
masters of thought who were the commentators of standard texts 
were also creators of texts of their own. They were slaves 
of the past only where slavery meant being a slave to the truth; 
and singularly, out of this slavery grew their unfettered freedom 
in the realm of truth, exemplifying once more the dictum: “The 
truth shall make you free’. 


THE SEMINAR 


Unless a certain time is set aside for reviews and quizzes the 
lecture leaves little, perhaps no time for checking up on the 
acquisitions of the students. Written tests and examinations seek 
to accomplish that in their way, often with rather doubtful re- 
sults. The seminar gives the teacher an insight into the mental 
store-house of his students; acquaints him with the student’s 
methods of study, lets him feel the pulse of the student’s mental 
reactions ; and allows him to see difficulties and problems arising 
in the student’s mind which by way of mere lecture he would 
never discover. 

However, the seminar is in its best form a small-group method. 
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It is too unwieldy with a large class. Moreover, it is intended 
usually only for advanced students, such, namely, who have 
acquired sure habits of independent thinking and can be trusted 
to take up work of independent research without falling into the 
pits of serious errors. Considering the heavy load which the 
average theological curriculum puts upon the shoulders of the 
seminarian, thorough seminar work for all the theological branches 
becomes unthinkable. In post-graduate work where the student 
specializes in one or two branches seminar work is a possibility. 
It would be ruinous, in my mind, to thoroughness in training to 
introduce seminar work into the theological curriculum; at best 
it would only be a half-measure, and half-measures in matters 
of education carry with them dire consequences. If the burdens of 
the theological curriculum could be lightened it would be pos- 
sible to introduce this splendid method of post-graduate work 
into the courses of the under-graduate. 


The seminary is not, it should be emphatically stated, a re- 
search institute. Still, the stimulus of research must be developed 
and strengthened. How accomplish this in conjunction with the 
lecture? May I be permitted to explain a method of review work 
as conducted in the course of dogmatic theology at St. Francis 
Seminary which has proven to be very successful. 


Every week each of the four courses of theology is assigned a 
problem connected with the matter expounded in the course of 
this lecture. The problems are read in class, explained if neces- 
sary, and then posted on the seminary’s bulletin board. The 
answer must be to the point, brief, and given in writing; an oral 
answer will not be accepted. From ten to fifteen minutes are set 
aside before the lecture commences for the reading of the answer. 
-Not only one but two or three are called upon to read their 
findings. This is done with each course on the days when they 
are expected to have their answer ready. 

What have been the results? The students have entered into 
the spirit of research work; some of them have spent hours 
and hours even of, their free time to dig up a correct and compact 
answer. The method has interested them in correlated matter. 
Their answers have given evidence of a high degree of individual- 
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ity in formulating the arguments bearing on the question under 
discussion. A healthy rivalry has been stimulated not only among 
the members of each course but also among the courses them- 
selves. A discussion which perhaps developed from the points 
of view expressed in the paper was carried into the campus. New 
light was thrown on correlated problems. Difficultes which per- 
haps had escaped notice were brought forward with new force 
and given their proper setting. An opportunity was presented to 
correct false opinions and misstatements of fact; to point out 
weaknesses of argument; to draw practical conclusions from the 
matter presented. Aiming at accuracy, conciseness, and com- 
pleteness in essentials, it has achieved these aims to a remarkable 
degree. The method, quite generally speaking, has proven its 
worth. 

It subtracts indeed from the time which ordinarily is given 
over to the lecture. But it is time well spent because it invests 
the lecture with a new and living interest, supplements it in many 
ways, and gives proof to the student that with the “ipse dixit” 
of the teacher the last word has not been spoken on many ques- 
tions thrown up in theology. It is an excellent means of attain- 
ing sureness, proper assimilation, and practice in the use of one’s 
knowledge; it leads to a quick and sure understanding of the 
views of others and their relations to our own. The method is 
large-group seminar work adapted to the needs of the under- 
graduate. 


Such, then, are some general observations, the most important, 
I trust, on methods of teaching in the seminary. I express the 
hope that your criticism of what has just been said will be re- 
lentless, to the end that some practical benefits may accrue to our 
seminaries from our discussions. 











WHAT HAMPERS A SEMINARIAN MOST IN RAIS 
COURSE 


REVEREND WALTER STEHLE, O. S. B., ST. VINCENT SEMINARY, 
BEATTY, PENNSYLVANIA 


If this question had been addressed to all the seminary pro- 
fessors of the country it is just possible that the replies would 
not have been unanimously identical; yet it is more than merely 
probable that the answers would have swelled into a mighty 
lamentation chorus over the ignorance of Latin and its deplor- 
able consequences. 

How do seminarians feel about Latin? If the matter were 
put to a vote the average seminarian would not favor Latin as 
a medium of instruction. Your speaker has had some .experi- 
ence with present-day seminarians. Many a time he has been 
shocked . stiff — pardon the colloquialism. When you teach lit- 
urgy and you have a candidate for ordination, after much coach- 
ing, read through the baptismal ceremony to make sure that he 
will pronounce the words decently and you find that you have 
to correct him over and over again in the reading of ordinary 
words, you quickly realize that his tongue is not used to the 
Latin. Does he understand what he is reading and doing? His 
tongue had no Latin discipline. He murders even common 
words and soon he will have acquired the habit of mumbling 
through them in the most unintelligent and heartless and ir- 
reverent way. 

Nobody will deny that ignorance of Latin, a lack of decent 
familiarity with this language, is a very hampering condition 
for a man that is to study scholastic philosophy and Catholic 
theology in Latin. Is it only a very hampering or is it really 
the most hampering thing for a seminarian in his course? Those 
who have had a reasonably large teaching experience with semi- 
narians will, I believe, readily admit that an inadequate knowl- 
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edge of Latin is really the most hampering thing for a student 
in the seminary course. The most obvious reasons why this 
must be so seem to be these: 


(1.) The effective study of Latin entails much drilling of a 
kind that develops the mind. If we could secure a working 
knowledge of Latin as we acquire the use of our vernacular we 
should gain something, but not as much as we need. Of course, 
Latin has an immediately practical value for the seminarian and 
priest. The priest should have a fuller and finer knowledge of 
Latin than the average man has of his mother tongue. He 
should be able to express himself in it with substantial correct- 
ness and with some fluency. It should be for him a living and 


. not a dead language. This is important, but not the most im- 


portant thing about the study and the purpose of Latin. Men 
may be educated by divers means, but no mind can be educated 
without drilling or exercise. Every human faculty is educated 
or developed by a drilling process. 


Seminarians are being educated for preaching and teaching. 
The so-called classical languages and studies have a peculiar 
fitness for developing the mind and its power of speech. Teach- 
ers should have a well-trained mind and a reasonable faculty 
of expression. They should be masters of the language medium 
which they use in their teaching work. How can they best ac- 
quire a masterful knowledge of this language and ease in its 
use? By the study of a foreign tongue. For several reasons 
which need not, hic et nunc, be enumerated no foreign tongue 
has or can have the value of the classic Latin and Greek for 
this purpose. 

How, then, does the study of such an ancient language help 
us in acquiring a better knowledge of our mother tongue and 
a greater facility in its use? The process is familiar to us all. 
We begin by learning the word equivalents of our own in the 
foreign tongue. This demands frequent repetition to get the 
sounds fixed in our ears and the meaning in our minds. If 
this is properly done our organs of speech are also developed 
and refined. Then we study the inflection of words. There is 
a constant comparing of our own medium of speech with the 
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one which we are studying. Our own language we learned by 
hearing and repetition until it became a habit. Many of its 
words and phrases we used in a thoughtless and unintelligent 
way without realizing their full meaning and import. Now, by 
means of the new language we come to understand and to ap- 
preciate our own. We come to understand the parts of speech 
as we did not understand them before. Of course, before be- 
ginning the study of another language we should have an ele- 
mentary knowledge of the structure and grammar of our own. 
We should be able to name and to distinguish the parts of 
speech. If we do not possess this knowledge when we begin 
the study of Latin the teacher’s work will be a little harder 
but by no means hopeless. Whilst a boy is learning the etymol- 
ogy of Latin he is also learning the terminology and the mechan- 
ism of his own everyday speech. The teacher will have to go 
slowly and make sure of every step of the way. He will have 
to be tireless in drilling and repeating. That teacher does not 
know his trade and business who does not believe in the virtue 
of repetitio est mater studiorum and does not practice it. He 
must make sure that words are pronounced correctly and keep 
at it until the organs of speech have the habit. There must 
be no slipshod work. The Latin sounds differ in many ways 
from the English. Both the English and the Latin should be 
mastered. The students should get a sense of correctness and 
become sticklers for it. The gain for our own vernacular will 
be immense and at every step we will profit and really educate 
in the true sense of the word. We will get at the roots of our 
composite English speech and learn what language elements 
have entered into the making of it. This demands, to be sure, 
a great deal of laborious drilling and of comparing words with 
words, but there is no exercise, no means or method of educa- 
tion, that will do so much for the average mind as this drilling 
in the study of Latin. The Roman empire passed away, but 
its language is still an educational world force. No other lan- 
guage except Greek has the educational value of Latin. No 
modern language can have it. This might be proved and elab- 
orated, but this is not the time nor place for it. 
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How does it come, then, that after six years of Latin study 
our students do not know Latin, cannot even pronounce it cor- 
rectly, have profited very little by the study of it, and are mostly 
disgusted with it? A certain amount of matter was prescribed 
and had to be covered and it was covered, but very superficially. 
Soon the consequences of this superficiality and slipshod work 
made themselves felt. The etymology was not mastered and 
progress became harder and Latin, with all its educational prom- 
ises and possibilities, became an educational stumbling-block 
rather than a stepping-stone. We might here learn something 
from Bulletin Twenty of the Carnegie Foundation which dis- 
cusses “The Quality of the Educational Process in the United 
States and in Europe.” 


(2.) If a seminarian has not been well trained in Latin and 
in the classics generally he has probably not learned to take real 
pains with his studies. The right kind of drilling in translation 
is an exercise in taking pains. Idiom must be rendered by 
idiom. <A good professor will not be satisfied with an approxi- 
mate translation. He will make his students see the- worth- 
lessness of translation helps or “ponies” and force them to think 
things out for themselves. This will be the very best exercise 
and training in the faculty of expression for those who are to 
become specialists in teaching and preaching. The gift of gab 
is something quite different from a disciplined faculty of ex- 
pression. The mere gift of gab is usually more of a hindrance 
to effective teaching and preaching than a help. 


(3) While a seminarian needs the knowledge of Latin as 
a tool for his studies he also needs the culture that comes from 
first-hand acquaintance with the sources of our civilization. We 
are debtors to the culture of ancient Greece and Rome. Their 
classics are the standards of our literature and the building- 
stones of our intellectual culture. Unfortunately in our higher 
education the emphasis has been shifted from the classics to 
the means of making a comfortable living. “This is a calamity 
whose asperity cannot be softened by a study of the latest statis- 
tical analysis of the fluctuations in the price of hogs.” The re- 
sult is a species of mental malnutrition. Religion does not need, 
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but it uses pagan culture. A holy priest would be an incom- 
parably more effective teacher of religion than the most accom- 
plished humanist, yet the average priest with but ordinary re- 
ligious culture will have much use for that other culture which 
is the result of classical training and of some familiarity with 
classical literary forms and standards. Even though a mastery of 
language, of Latin and also of English, and a mind matured by 
the study of the classics be the prime requisites for the studies 
of a seminarian, lack of literary culture would prove a con- 
siderable handicap to him. 

It need hardly be said here that what hampers the seminarian 
in his course will hamper the priest in his work. He should 
understand the Latin of the Missal and of the Breviary with 
such ease that their treasures of instruction and of edification 
may release themselves to him without effort. What is the 
liturgy to those who mumble and stumble through it painfully 
and haltingly? 

(4.) Professors often lament that their students do not know 
how to’study. This no doubt is true. Seminarians often work 
hard enough. At least some of them do work hard but with 
unsatisfactory results. Why? Because they did not learn to 
master ideas. Drilling in translation should have done this for 
them but it did not because it was poorly done. And their 
memory, not having been properly and systematically trained, is 
not an intelligent and capable servant for their higher studies. 
Present-day education makes too little of exact memory training. 


(5.) Work that is disliked is rarely well done. Our Latin 
courses too generally fail to develop any love for this language. 
So long as Latin gets only as much time and attention as one 
of the other branches boys will neither learn it sufficiently well 
nor love it. If Latin is treated with the respect due to its ad- 
mitted importance we will soon get the desired results. Our 
young men will then no longer go through their pre-seminary 
education without having their aesthetic feelings and their literary 
tastes developed nor without having their intellectual standards 
and appreciations elevated and purified. 


Our modern civilization is becoming steadily more grossly 
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materialistic. Life is more and more measured by material stand- 
ards. So is education being more and more materialized. What 
is the use of Latin and of Greek for making life easier and for 
subduing the forces of nature and making them serve man’s com- 
fort! We have raised our standards of living because we spend 
more money on our comforts and luxuries and because we know 
a little more about sickness and health than was known to the 
generation before us! 

Well, I must not yield to the temptation of elaborating this 
point too much. The question is uppermost in my mind and, I 
hope, in your mind also: Are our young men who have gone 
through the courses of our materialized education properly pre- 
pared for the work and the needs of the seminary? They have 
received about as much scientific training as they received hu- 
manistic education but they are to study metaphysical things. 
Are they sufficiently masters of the language in which the Church 
exercises her magisterium in these things? Are they adequately 
prepared for translating the doctrines of the Church effectively 
into the language of the people? Language should have been 
absolutely and exclusively their major study in the pre-seminary 
course and the sole aim of that course should have been the 
development of the mental faculties and of the power of ex- 
pression. Was it? Did it not have to share time and interest 
and results with too many other things — of things unimportant 
and unhelpful to a seminarian in his course and to a priest in 
his work ? 


Abeunt studia in mores. The world promotes its own inter- 
ests in every possible way. It clamors for vocational training 
and it is getting it. This vocational education is for the service 
of the world —of this world. This world, being intensely in- 
terested in the sciences that aim at inventions and discoveries for 
making our physical life easier and more agreeable, demands 
that these sciences and things be featured in its educational 
courses. They are, as we all know. Our candidates for the 
seminary are sharing this education in their pre-seminary train- 
ing. Yet we expect to make them spiritual-minded men, rather 
distrustful of the world and its ideals and aims and ways. We 
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hope to make them able to convince the world of sin in its mater- 
ialism. We hope to make of them unworldly priests who will 
preach to the world the things of Christ and persuade men to 
order their lives in accordance with these teachings. However, 
these young men are now being educated for years side by side 
with other young men who will be the leaders in the world’s 
materialism. Does the old saying about the “abeunt studia in 
mores” hold good in their case? The precious things of the 
mind, of non-material culture, the things which our seminarians 
need most for their studies, are subordinated to the materialism 
of the world. At any rate the boys who will become seminarians 
are going through educational processes which have been de- 
signed for those whose educational aims, if not immediate needs, 
are quite different. The education given to candidates for the 
seminary should be concentrated on developing in them the 
power of language. They should get a competent knowledge 
of the official language of the Church. Her instructions to 
priests are in Latin. Latin is the priest’s prayer language. He 
ought to know and to love this language so well that he would 
not wish to have anything changed either about Latin text-books 
or classroom language or official ecclesiastical promulgations or 
about his office. If our seminarians are properly equipped with 
language knowledge they will feel at ease with their. books and 
get considerably more out of them. And they will write and 
speak better and more fluent English. Besides, many believe 
that serious classical training will make them more receptive sub- 
jects for seminary ideals and discipline. 

We have our educational ideals but in practice we do not live 
up to them. We compromise with secular education. We have 
to satisfy in our schools diverse standardizing and accrediting 
agencies and we accommodate ourselves to them. The various 
professions, law, medicine, et id genus omne, demand a certain 
kind and a fixed amount of preparatory education. They get 
it. They insist on it for admission to their professional schools 
and for graduation. Of course they get it. We always get 
what we insist on getting if we demand it loudly enough and 
long enough and are satisfied with nothing less and nothing else. 
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Seminaries are accepting, or have to accept, mostly what is 
turned over to them by schools which aimed at satisfying gen- 
eral secular requirements rather than the needs of seminaries. 
The seminaries have been complaining and protesting but they 
continue to accept what is sent to them with the standard edu- 
cational credits. Schools that exist for the sole.and exclusive 
purpose of preparing boys for the seminary have a great ad- 
vantage over the ordinary college. If those special schools fail 
to turn out first class subjects for the seminary there is little 
excuse for their failure. The general school and college has to 
satisfy the general public and the professions and the curricula 
have to be so planned as to satisfy them. They are not wise in 
their demands because they subordinate the training in language 
and in expression and culture to the immediately practical and 
utilitarian, but they have an ideal, such as it is, and an aim, and 
schools are falling all over themselves to do their bidding. We 
know what candidates for the seminary need most. They need 
a good knowledge of Latin and a faculty of correct and fluent 
expression and that culture which comes from the serious study 
of the classics. If priests do little serious reading of any kind 
it is at least in part due to their inadequate literary education. 
If they find teaching and preaching hard and if the people get 
little from such preaching as they often hear, it is again partly 
due to a defective literary education. 


But what is the use of discussing these things? We have done 
it before and little seems to have come of it. Well, even though 
the immediate and visible results are not satisfactory, we must 
keep on discussing and lamenting the ignorance of Latin with 
its train of consequences in order to set free a current of ideas 
on this subject. If seminarians do not complain of their un- 
satisfactory preparation for their professional training, priests 
ought to complain loudly when they find themselves handicapped 
in their prayer life and ill equipped for their teaching and preach- 
ing work. No matter what we may think of the department 
store curricula and methods in our schools, our experience with 
teaching seminarians quickly converts us to a convinced belief 
in the old educational fundamentalism. Seminary professors 
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believe in their hearts that as education has forsaken the old 
standards it has proceeded from order to chaos and is rather 
vulgarizing than humanizing its victims. Criticism has its uses 
if it is high-minded and honestly disinterested. Cardinal New- 
man said somewhere that we Catholics are always suffering from 
a sort of “perennial endemic fidget’ — from the fear of facing 
honest and deserved criticism. If we keep on we may and, | 
trust, will succeed in creating an enlightened public opinion in 
our educational circles, and so prepare the way for a reformation 
in these things until some authority with power to act will be 
aroused and make proper demands and get what it demands 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. Joun H. Garvin, C. M., D. D.: As was to be expected the writer 
of this paper has stressed defective Latin. No one doubts that a desidera- 
tum of American seminarians is a fluency in the language of the Church, 
not to mention the part it plays in the intellectual and spiritual life of a 
priest. It is deplorable that year after year we have to lament the un- 
preparedness of our clerics to begin the study of philosophy and theology 
in Latin text-books. This state of things will not be improved until can- 
didates for the priesthood are drilled in language study, Latin and Englisa 
in preparatory seminaries, and not allowed to pursue courses in secular 
colleges where physical science goes far in dethroning the classics. Semi- 
narians are to be put on the right track for forming habits of study. 
Father Stehle scored a hit when, showing that the power of accurate 
thinking is the essential thing in intellectual progress, he paid a striking 
tribute to the educational value of the classics. This same indictment, 
the lack of the power of thought in our graduates of to-day, was empha- 
sized by Bishop Gallagher in his sermon at the opening of the Convention. 

Of course, to be fair, when we are considering what hinders a seminarian 
in his course, we are mindful of the perplexity the student inevitably ex- 
periences by reason of the diverse requirements of his mental training. 
He must have an acquaintance with literature, for his English style is to 
be developed; he must needs have a knowledge of philosophy that his 
thoughts may have anchorage in sound principles; he must be familiar 
with dogmatic and moral theology, Canon Law and Holy Scripture. A 
scholar of the world may be a specialist. He will be excused from a 
knowledge of sciences outside his own particular scientific repertoire, but 
a priest is a doctor of the law. It were a regrettable thing if he had 
knowledge, and no power of expression; be literary, but without a modicum 
of science; have a knowledge of dogma, but no group of moral principles 
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to call upon in the confessional; a knowledge of Canon Law, but liable 
to stumble over a scriptural interpretation. He cannot be imperfectly 
trained. Intellectual adornment is second only to adornment of soul; for 
his profession overtops all others by reason of its supernatural origin and 
its commission to teach all nations. 











THE SEMINARY PRODUCT OF TO-DAY 


RIGHT REVEREND MONSIGNOR F. J. VAN ANTWERP, D. D., V. G., 
OUR LADY OF THE ROSARY CHURCH, DETROIT, MICH. 


The subject assigned me for this paper is fraught with tre- 
mendous possibilities for the future of the Church in America. 
If the philosophic axiom, “catwsa causae est causa causati,” be 
true in regard to things material it is infinitely more true in 
regard to those that are spiritual. And the seminary in which 
the aspirant to the holy priesthood receives his training for the 
great work of carrying on the beneficent mission of the Re- 
deemer must play a paramount part in the work that is to fol- 
low his entrance into the sacred ministry. There can be no 
mediocrity permissible in the preparation for such a stupendous 
task as falls to the minister of Christ and the dispenser of the 
Mysteries of God. It is hard indeed to conceive either faculty 
or student body entertaining any other idea than that of im- 
pelling earnestness, absolute devotion to sacerdotal ideals, and 
generous self-sacrifice, founded on an all pervading faith, to- 
wards the attainment of the highest fitness for the divine mis- 
sion entrusted to human hands. 

The spirit of faith, of course, must be the foundation on which 
will be builded the superstructure of priestly perfection. With- 
out a living, abiding faith in the Providence of God to prepare 
by His grace a means unto the end, no matter how frail or in- 
competent these means appear to human vision, there can be 
little or no progress made in the best equipped ecclesiastical in- 
stitution in the development of priestly ideals. The grace of 
God is always at hand to supply whatever may be found defi- 
cient in our natural or acquired talents, but the grace of God 
cannot take root and fructify in indifferent spiritual soil. Just 
as the husbandman tills the soil, ploughing and harrowing, and 
breaking the stubborn clods of earth before he sows his seed in 
(612) 
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the expectation of a bountiful harvest, so must both teacher and 
disciple in the seminary work together towards the preparation 
of their hearts for the fructifying of the gratuitous gift of a 
divine vocation. 

This will not be effected by spasmodic effort but must be the 
result of constant daily attempts to root out the old leaven in 
order that place may be found for the new man which the priest 
of the New Law must be, par excellence. A habit of virtue is 
acquired in much the same way as are habits of vice, by re- 
peated acts. Many a one amongst us seems to have forgotten 
this self-evident fact. It is quite obvious to all that a pro- 
fessional man or a mechanic cannot expect to succeed in his 
avocation unless he has had a thorough training fitting him for 
the course he has chosen for his lifework. And in this training 
he has willingly submitted himself to disagreeable tasks and 
multiplied hardships with the single purpose of attaining his 
laudable ambition. Day by day he has had to meet the monotony 
of his training, whether intellectual or physical, before he can 
hope for his diploma or master’s degree. If he is imbued with 
a love of his calling and is in earnest in fitting himself for it 
he finds no difficulty in these demands upon his patience and 
endurance. He cheerfully accepts it all as a necessary conse- 
quence of the goal at which he is aiming. He steadily keeps at 
his tasks until he has brought into his life the habit of his state. 
It has ordinarily been a trying experience. Figuratively speak- 
ing he has had some hard days of ploughing and harrowing and 
the breaking of clods that were obstinate in their resistance. The 
reward of his persevering effort came when he viewed the field 
of his mind and character and physical being ready for the 
reaping. 

The preparation of the field must necessarily be thus done by 
the individual who would enter the most sublime of all vocations. 
Only in the measure in which he sets himself to the task of 
transforming himself from the natural into the supernatural will 
the seed of virtue and discipline and knowledge sown by his 
spiritual guides during his seminary course sink into fertile soil 
and bring promise of abundant harvest. This must be brought 
home in telling force to every aspirant to the priesthood until 
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it has become a habit of thought with him and an unwavering 
conviction which will prompt his every thought, word, and deed, 
during his training. 


Following the line of least resistance so prevalent in the 
world about us to-day, we have reason to fear is finding its way 
even within the sacred precincts of seminary walls. We are all 
affected by our environment to a startling degree and unless 
the grace of God keeps us on the straight and narrow path we 
too frequently find ourselves straying in the bypaths of worldli- 
ness and pleasure and enjoyment of the things about us; not 
indeed indulging in things illegitimate but making things legiti- 
mate perilously dangerous by letting down the bars that are a 
shield to priestly virtue. If in our seminary days we have 
formed the habit of fidelity to spiritual exercises and those prac- 
tices of piety which are as necessary to the life of the soul as 
material food is to the sustenance of the body, we may go forth 
into the vineyard of the Lord strong in the consciousness of 
being fitted for the task entrusted to our care. In this sense 
proper training in our seminaries is of tremendous import. No 
matter how brilliant a course a student may make as far as in- 
tellectual development is concerned he is bound to be a failure 
as a priest of God unless he has imbibed to the full those 
principles of virtue and self-mastery, humility, and obedience, 
which attends on humility, so vital to the formation of priestly 
character. What the Church stands in need of to-day is pious 
priests. Not that I would in the least disparage the demand for 
higher learning in our clergy. On the contrary the finished 
product of our seminaries to-day should be a priest of broad com- 
prehensive knowledge capable of meeting squarely and unhesi- 
tatingly every objection that the enemies of Christ and His 
Church may bring before him. However, if he have not the 
spirit of piety accompanying his learning he will accomplish 
little for God and souls. He will be as sounding brass and tink- 
ling cymbals, because he possesses not that charity or love of God 
that is essential to all priestly success. More and more as the 
years go by we seem to be getting away from the idea of self- 
sacrifice without which sacerdotal virtue can scarcely exist. With 
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the world, we feel that the old rules of exacting discipline must 
be relaxed somewhat to meet the exigencies of the times. Things 
which a few years ago would appear incompatible with the re- 
quired standard of priestly ideals are now looked upon with good- 
natured tolerance if not with approval. Are we, because of this 
relaxation of the old seminary discipline, turning out better prod- 
ucts of priestly zeal and priestly consecration to the greatest work 
that could be entrusted to human beings, viz., the cooperation 
with the Eternal Son of God in the salvation of souls? The 
Great High Priest Jesus Christ, the divine model of the priest- 
hood of the New Law, addressing His first cooperators whom He 
was forming for the stupendous task of teaching all the nations, 
said in no uncertain terms that He expected their lives to be lives 
of self-sacrifice and absolute consecration in a generous self-denial 
“He that would be my disciple, let him deny himself, take up 
his cross daily, and follow Me.” How follow Him? Was it by 
making a compromise with the demands of human nature and 
striving to serve two Masters, our own ease and comfort and the 
fulfillment of His command to be perfect as His heavenly Father 
is perfect? Is this relaxation of seminary discipline giving us a 
more zealous and devoted clergy than the sterner training fur- 
nished us in the days gone by? I fear not. An experience of 
nearly half a century in the sacred ministry has convinced me that 
the sooner we get back to the fundamental principles in the train- 
ing of the clergy so strongly advocated by the Fathers of the 
Church when referring to the holy priesthood the sooner will we 
accomplish the great end of our divine commission in the Church 
of God. This may strike one as being out of harmony with the 
spirit of the day which is ever reaching out for a swifter and 
easier way of fitting the laborers in the Vineyard of the Lord 
for their life’s work, but the experience of the centuries teaches 
us that every great accomplishment has been preceded by con- 
stant, painful, laborious effort through a long term of preparation 
therefor. 


The Church, ever guided by the Holy Spirit, is insistent in 
season and out of season on just this thing being of paramount 
importance. And it was the neglect of this uncompromising 
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discipline in the training of her clergy that led to laxity of morals 
and intellectual inefficiency in her leaders in years gone by that 
well nigh shipwrecked even the Bark of Peter. And was it not 
this very thought that was uppermost in her mind in those splen- 
did and minute instructions concerning seminaries which she gave 
us in the great Council of Trent? 


To come back to what I have alluded before, saints are not 
made ordinarily overnight. And as everyone called to follow 
in the footsteps of the Great High Priest and Model of the Chris- 
tian priesthood, Jesus Christ, the Eternal Son of God, must be 
a saint if he hope to carry on successfully so divine a mission, 
we can realize in some measure at least the vast superlative im- 
portance of a thorough systematic training of the young Levites 
under our care in all those things what go to make up an ideal 
saintly priest. There is no gainsaying the fact that a holy priest 
will accomplish more for God and souls in a month than one 
indifferent to piety will accomplish in years. It appears to me 
that the wondrous growth of Catholicity in these United States 
and the consequent demand for priests to supply this demand has 
tempted the Bishops, so sorely pressed for a sufficient number 
of priests to minister to the wants of growing congregations, to 
hasten unduly the formation of priestly character, which too often 
has proved disastrous. You cannot turn out a finished product 
without giving care and time to the production. If this be true 
in ordinary things how much more true must it be in regard 
to that product which transcends every other in importance and 
on the perfection of which depends not only terrestrial happiness 
but that which is eternal. 

By all means give us a cultured and a highly educated clergy 
but let us not lose sight of that which is of the supremest import, 
a clergy well grounded in the principles of the Gospel, a clergy 
that is genuinely pious because its piety is founded on the rock 
of solid personal virtue, a clergy that has brought home to itself 
that great expression of Our Lord’s mortified and humbie 
Precursor, “Oportet Ewm crescere, me autem minui,” a clergy 
finally that is absolutely consecrated to His interests and forgetful 
of its own. Such a devoted priesthood is needed to-day, if ever 
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before, and it is the duty of the seminaries throughout the land, 
aided by God’s grace, to give such a clergy to America. 

One of the most important features of a well-rounded semi- 
nary training, I venture to say, is a thorough physical development 
for our young men who are to meet with the many hardships en- 
tailed in missionary labors in most American dioceses. “Sana 
mens in sano corpore”’ seems to have been lost sight of by many 
of our institutions devoted to the preparation of the young Levite 
for his life’s work. Much care and time are spent on his intel- 
lectual and spiritual development but in most cases small atten- 
tion has been given to the building up of a robust constitution 
without which much of his work must be done under the handi- 
cap of impaired health. At best the seminary course is very try- 
ing to most young men because of the sameness of food and sed- 
entary occupation of the student that must necessarily enter into 
community life. If this is not offset by regular physical exercise 
either on the campus or in a well equipped gymnasium, the result 
is apt to prove disastrous to the efficiency of his future labor in 
the sacred ministry. It is a lamentable fact that quite a large per- 
centage of our young men at the time of ordination are physically 
unfit for the strain of parish work in our large city congregations, 
and as a consequence fall easy victims to disease of one kind or 
another. Whereas if more attention had been given to their phys- 
ical well being in the seminary during the years of mental stress 
and labor we would have fewer breakdowns in the early years of 
their priestly life. Of course the building and equipment of a 
first class gymnasium entails a large expense which has seemingly 
been beyond the means at hand for most institutions devoted to 
the education of aspirants to the holy priesthood. However, I be- 
lieve the day has come when this feature of seminary training 
must be demanded by all the Bishops of the country who wish 
to have an efficient corps of workers in their respective dioceses. 
It is a good sign of the times and an indication that the hierarchy 
of America has become convinced of this most necessary adjunct 
to the thorough development, physical as well as mental and 
moral, of their young students. Physical culture should be made 
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an obligatory part of the curriculum, else in many cases it will fail 
of the desired end. 

If I be permitted to make another suggestion as to the proper 
outfitting of the young man studying for the holy priesthood it 
would be to emphasize as strongly as possible the importance of 
reading and speaking, and singing, in all of which there is room 
for much needed improvement among the rank and file of our 
clergy. These are three absolutely necessary qualifications of the 
Catholic priest who would properly carry on the work of the 
Lord. To know how to read the Epistle and Gospel intelligently, 
articulating distinctly and emphasizing where emphasis is needed, 
is a sad want, we must admit if we are honest, of many a minister 
of Christ among us. To preach the word of God, which is an 
obligation binding on our conscience, in the listless, haphazard, in- 
different way that we meet with all too often, hardly comes up to 
the standard of the Master who is the model for all priests to fol- 
low. And in the great liturgical act of the Church which we are 
privileged to perform, impersonating Christ on the holy mount of 
the altar in offering the Great Sacrifice of the New Law, surely 
the least that might be expected of us is that we use our voice to 
the edification rather than to the distraction of the assembled mul- 
titude. I am willing to admit that some from lack of ear or 
voice may not come up to the standard the people have a right to 
expect of us in singing high Mass. What I do maintain is that 
even these so laboring under a disadvantage could have im- 
proved their singing a hundred per cent if the authorities of the 
seminary had been more insistent on the importance of voice cul- 
ture during their training. It is an insult to the God of the Euch- 
arist to feel indifferent towards the proper chanting of high Mass. 
This training of the voice should not be optional with the stu- 
dent but of grave obligation. The same might be said of the 
serious obligation of attending the classes of physical culture al- 
ready referred to above. 

Finally, I would say that in this age of luxury and heedless en- 
joyment the supreme thought to be impressed upon the mind of 
seminarians should be the spirit of self-sacrifice in all his efforts 
towards the attainment of priestly perfection. Without this there 
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can be no contentment or happiness either in his preparation for 
the sublime work of the sacred ministry or his sacerdotal life 
afterwards, when he shall have entered upon his consecrated 
career. Well grounded in this virtue of paramount importance 
to the “dispenser of the mysteries of God,” the poverty and hard- 
ship, and trial and difficulty he is apt to meet with in his field of 
labor, will be gladly and cheerfully accepted as so many oppor- 
tunities of more closely following in the footsteps of His Divine 
Master, the Model and Support of all devoted priests. And his 
reward will be exceeding great when he goes home to Him that 
sent him into His Vineyard to labor for souls. 
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The direct purpose of this paper is not a new and more satis- 
factory solution of special philosophical problems but rather the 
general coordination and subordination of the different philo- 
sophical sciences. To stop to show the importance of a proper 
sequence of studies in a discipline in which coherence is a vital 
requisite would be superfluous. The particular order is often 
characteristic of the most profound tendency of a system. The 
principle of identity of Parmenides, the Idea of Plato, the cogito 
ergo sum of Descartes, the notion of substance in Spinoza, the 
Being of the ontologists, are so many points de départ which dom- 
inate a whole philosophy. It is true, of course, that whatever be 
the order followed in teaching the different philosophical branches 
there will always be certain notions which belong to one and at 
the same time to another science; an arrangement which would 
involve no repetitions, no provisional postulates, no reference to 
matters previously treated, is practically impossible. Neverthe- 
less, the question remains, Is there an order of philosophical 
branches which best corresponds to the nature of the human in- 
telligence and to the natural movement of thought in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge? 

Prior to the eighteenth century the scholastics considered nat- 
ural philosophy and metaphysics as two distinct sciences; the 
object of the former was ens mobile, of the latter, ens in quan- 
tum ens. General natural philosophy or the Physics of Aristotle, 
placed immediately after Logic, was followed by special natural 
philosophy which comprised the treatises, de Coelo et Mundo, de 
Generatione et Corruptione, and de Anima. The study of the 
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vous, the object of which is being, occurred at the end of psychol- 
ogy and served as a transition to metaphysics, the first philoso- 
phy and supreme science; in this Aristotelian order of philosoph- 
ical sciences the study of being as such came only after that of 
sensible things. The practical studies, ethics and political science, 
occupied the last place. This order was followed not only by 
Albert the Great and St. Thomas, but also by Soncinas, Javelli. 
John of St. Thomas, Goudin, Guérinois, Roselli, and Sylvester 
Maurus. 

In the eighteenth century a new method was initiated by the 
mathematician Christian Wolff (1679-1755) who like his master 
Leibnitz was strongly inclined to the a priori method. Wolff 
wrongly conceived the metaphysical study of reality as something 
wholly apart and separate from the inductive investigation of 
this same reality in the positive sciences. The study of the most 
fundamental and essential principles of being, considered a@ priori 
and in themselves, would constitute ontology. The deductive ap- 
plication of these principles to the three great domains of actual 
reality, the corporeal universe, the human soul, and God, would 
constitute the three great departments of special metaphysics: 
cosmology, which Wolff described as “transcendental” in opposi- 
tion to the experimental physical sciences: psychology, which he 
termed “rational” in opposition to the empirical biological sci- 
ences; and finally natural theology, which he entitled theodicy 
Oeds-8un, using a term invented by Leibnitz to vindicate the 
justice of God notwithstanding the evils of the universe. The 
Wolffian arrangement was adopted by Kant in his Transcendental 
Dialectic, and many scholastics gradually began to present Aris- 
totelian and Thomistic philosophy in this new a priori manner. 
The same order has been adopted by many seminaries and univer- 
sities, and is advocated by modern authors such as Lepidi (1), 
T. Pesch (2), De Maria (3), Coffey (4), Barbedette (5) and 
others. 

Though characterized by an admirable unity and grandeur this 
method soon began to disclose its weak points. Wholly hypothet- 
ical, it was built on a fragile foundation: “A statu ideali ad statum 
realem non valet consecutio.” It was fraught with the gravest 
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consequences leading to idealism or pantheism in metaphysics and 
to determinism in psychology. Whereas the primary preoccupa- 
tion of the ancients was to maintain the closest alliance between 
sensible observation and rational speculation the Wolffian division 
established a disastrous divorce between them. 


“The spirit that animated this arrangement of the departments 
of metaphysics,” writes Cardinal Mercier, (6), “was unsound in 
theory and unfortunate in tendency. It stereotyped for centuries 
a disastrous divorce between philosophy and the sciences, a di- 
vorce that had its origin in circumstances peculiar to the intel- 
lectual atmosphere of the early eighteenth century. As a result 
of it there was soon no common language or understanding be- 
tween scientists and philosophers. The terms which expressed 
the most fundamental ideas—matter, substance, movement, cause, 
force, energy, and such like—were taken in different senses in 
science and in philosophy. Hence misunderstandings, aggravated 
by a growing mutual distrust and hostility, until finally people 
came to believe that scientific and metaphysical preoccupations 
were incompatible if not positively opposed to each other.” 


In reacting against these unhappy conditions and in attempting 
to restore the unity of knowledge the neo-scholastics turned nat- 
urally to peripateticism, not so much because they were directed 
by authoritative decisions or swayed by an excessive attachment 
to the past, but because they found in it a sympathy for both 
experience and reason and a solid framework for the new 
sciences. In the works of such eminent philosophers as Cardinal 
Mercier (7), Hugon (8), Maritain (9), Krebs (10), Garrigou- 
Lagrange (11), we find a return to the Aristotelian-Thomistic 
sequence of the philosophical sciences. 

Now what reasons can be adduced in favor of this traditional 
order which places metaphysics only after cosmology and psy- 
chology? The weightiest argument, we think, is the correspond- 
ence and harmony of this arrangement with the very nature of 
the human intelligence which proceeds from the sensible and 
concrete to the abstract and general. The mind is exercised in 
the first instance under the guiding influence of external objects 
and events. From the consciousness of this spontaneous knowl- 
edge attention is next deliberately directed to definite objects of 
special interest. Such systematized thought, where knowledge 
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is grouped around respective formal objects, gives rise to the 
particular sciences (12). In the construction of these special 
sciences the mind confines itself to the investigation of a par- 
ticular group of facts, first describing, then comparing, and 
finally making inductions. 

After the study of the particular sciences has been completed 
the mind reflects further, and finds that the things and groups 
of things severally observed in those sciences have something 
knowable in common, something enabling us to synthesize the 
various findings obtained by the previous work of analysis. This 
common intelligible object belongs to philosophy and is threefold : 
movement, quantity, and substance. It furnishes ground for a 
triple division of speculative philosophy which in turn corre- 
sponds to three stages or degrees of mental abstraction of the 
mind in its endeavor to obtain a complete, synthetic grasp of the 
order of the universe (13). 


What takes place in the ensemble of things in nature presented 
to our observation may be described as change, movement, 


7» Ktvnows, i. e., change alike of accidental modifications and of 
substantial transformations of natural bodies. It is the explana- 
tion of movement understood in this sense which provides the 
subject-matter for the first part of the philosophy of nature, 
namely, physics. The Aristotelian physics has been incorporated 
into our cosmology, the philosophy of inorganic being, psychol- 
ogy, the philosophy of organic being, and theodicy, the treatise 
of the First Cause and Last End of nature. What is the perma- 
nent reality in nature apart from movement (76 dxivmrov) comes 
before the mind first as something quantified, that is, “an object 
without movement but not separated from matter’ — (dxivyrov 
‘add’ od xwptordv). The mind sand strip this object of all sensible 
properties on which its mechanical, physical, and chemical trans- 
formation depend, and then there remains in the mind merely a 
something formed of parts disposed in relation one to another 
according to the three spatial dimensions of length, breadth, and 
thickness. The general science of mathematics studies this ob- 
ject. Mathematics is no longer comprised within the limits of 
philosophy except for a few fundamental problems: the notions 
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of unity and number are studied in ontology, those of quantity, 
extension, and space in cosmology. 

The mind can still further abstract from an object of thought 
even this mathematical attribute and we are then left with mere 
being, thing, subject, principle of action, which has nothing in 
common with quantity and quantitative attributes, 7d d«wytov Kai 
xwpiorov, and provides us with matter for even more general 
science than mathematics: metaphysics (14) 4 xporn ¢dAoaodia, 
philosophia prima, the first or fundamental or deepest philosophy. 


The above principles give us the following sequence of the 
speculative sciences: cosmology, psychology, criteriology, and 
ontology. The order of Sortais (15), who after Cousin places 
psychology first, is inadmissible: the soul is not known intuitively 
or by a conceptus proprius but only in an analogical manner ; the 
angels alone, says St. Thomas (16), know first of all their own 
spiritual nature. Father Hugon (17) assigns psychology partly 
to natural philosophy and partly to metaphysics: the human soul 
considered as part of the sensible human composite and as form 
of the body is an object of the former; in so far as it is spiritual 


and completely transcends, by reason of its intellect and will, 
matter and the sensible order, its consideration belongs properly 
to metaphysics. Since the object of both cosmology and the first 
part of psychology does not entirely transcend matter the two 
sciences cannot be considered as two special departments of 
metaphysics. 


Criteriology studies certitude, a property of the act of knowl- 
edge. Hence it is directly connected with ideology and thus 
with psychological metaphysics. In view of the exceptional im- 
portance which epistemological problems have assumed since the 
time of Descartes and Kant they have been reunited into a sep- 
arate special treatise. Epistemology is sometimes erroneously 
termed “real logic”, and is considered as a part of the science 
of logic. A distinction between formal and real logic has its 
place in the Kantian system where the former treats of the pre- 
supposed form, the latter of the matter moulded by the form. 
From our viewpoint, however, the expression “real logic” implies 
a contradiction; for logic does not study real being but being 
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as it exists in the mind, that is, the attributes with which things 
become invested in and by the action of the mind. 

The last in order of the speculative branches is metaphysics, the 
first philosophy and supreme science. A good philosophical 
method, says Aristotle, (18) proceeds from the known to the un- 
known. Now the things best known to us, if not quoad se at 
least quoad nos, are not the purely intelligible objects conceived 
by abstraction as existing apart from ail matter which form the 
object of metaphysics, but sensible things which constitute the 
object of natural philosophy. St. Thomas likewise when con- 
trasting in his Summa contra Gentiles (19) the philosophical with 
the theological method, says that the former ascends from the 
sensible to the abstract whereas the latter descends from God 
known by revelation to creatures. 

Again, the senses form together with the intelligence one nat- 
ural indivisible whole. Far from being in themselves an obstacle 
to our intellectual life, our body and senses are necessary for it. 
In our present state the proper object of our intellect is the quid- 
dity of a material thing (20) ; the first datum of our intelligence 
is the being of sensible things, abstracted from the concrete in- 
dividual itself but not from its generic and specific attributes. 
In conformity with this principle Aristotle investigated first of 
all, in his Physics, the mutation of corporeal substances and the 
movements of bodies. He thus discovered the distinction between 
potency and act and the division of the four causes; these cate- 
gories, which he used at first to explain becoming, he later on 
generalized in his Metaphysics and applied them to being as such. 


To place ontology before cosmology is to expose oneself to the 
danger of misunderstanding the fundamental Aristotelian dis- 
tinction between potency and act. Unless the genesis of this prin- 
ciple be studied according to Aristotle’s own via inventionis, the 
importance of the distinction will not be fully grasped. The 
Stagirite, wishing to explain becoming, denied by Parmenides 
and Zeno, without rejecting with Heraclitus the principle of con- 
tradiction or identity, reconciled being and becoming, the one 
and the multiple, not by the obscure Platonic non-being but 
by potency which he clearly distinguished from the possible, 
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from privation, and from an imperfect act with which certain 
Leibnitzians and scholastics woul¢ ‘onfuse it later (21). The 
distinction between potency and aci lies at the very foundation 
of Aristotelianism, Hylomorphism, the division of the four 
causes, the solution of the objections of Zeno against the con- 
tinuum and movement, the doctrine of the de Anima on the hu- 
man composite, the Aristotelian teaching on liberty, the clas- 
sical proofs for the existence of God, the Nicomachean ethics, 
and the specific difference and genus, copula and terms of the 
proposition, conclusion and premises of a syllogism in logic, are 
so many applications of the same doctrine. To present it in the 
a priort manner as is often done in our philosophical manuals 
is to give the impression that the axiom either dropped down 
from heaven or is a verbal formula of questionable value. 


Some insist that natural philosophy is dependent on meta- 
physical principles and that the latter should consequently be 
proposed first (22). This contention would be true if natural 
philosophy were strictly subordinated to metaphysics and derived 
its principles from it. As a matter of fact, natural philosophy 


has its own self-evident principles; as, for example, whatever 
is moved is moved by another. These principles of natural phi- 
losophy, however, can be considered from a superior and uni- 
versal viewpoint and be applied to all movement even to that of 
the intelligence and will. Metaphysics consequently has a priority 
of dignity and certitude but not of time (23). In studies of nat- 
ural philosophy a rudimentary metaphysics of common sense, 
which contains the first rational principles not in their universal 
and transcendent import but in an implicit and confused manner, 
is sufficient. 

The via doctrinae should be the inverse of the via inventionis 
if it is purely deductive and synthetic as mathematics. In phi- 
losophy, however, because of the nature of the human intelli- 
gence, the via doctrinae must begin by an analytico-synthetic 
study of sensible things and then proceed to a knowledge of be- 
ing as such and finally to God, the supreme principle of all 
synthesis. Application of the purely deductive method of mathe- 
matics to philosophy might lead to a rejection of the two causes 
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which mathematics does not consider, namely, the efficient and 
final causes, and ultimately to a denial of creation, divine liberty, 
and Providence. 


If we ask now what is the place of natural theology in specu- 
lative philosophy, we find that it should come only after physics 
and metaphysics. It presupposes physics because the funda- 
mental proof for the existence of the First Being is to be found 
in the consideration of movement or the transition from poten: 
tiality to actuality as we observe it in the things that come within 
our experience. It likewise presupposes metaphysics since the 
First Cause, the real existence of which is made known to us 
by the fact of movement, is wholly and entirely Actus Purus, 
that is, immaterial. Now the formal object of metaphysics is sub- 
stance considered without any reference to change or to those 
characteristics which are proper to matter; it investigates being 
as immaterial and immobile. The existence of God is the ulti- 
mate conclusion, the highest flight of the study of physics; the 
study of His nature is an application of general metaphysics to 
a particular being, the Being that is absolutely perfect. 


So far we have been considering only the speculative branches 
of philosophy. Now there are as many general subdivisions of 
philosophy as there are distinct domains subject to the philoso- 
pher’s reflexion. There is an order realized in nature, and an 
order which man himself realizes; the one is of things, the other 
of acts; the one deals with what is, the other with what ought to 
be; the one is the object of speculative, the other of practical 
philosophy. The latter falls naturally into three parts: logic 
which treats of the acts of the mind; moral philosophy or ethics, 
which deals with the acts of will; aesthetics or the philosophy 
of the fine arts. 


The fundamental principles of moral philosophy are estab- 
lished in psychology. The object of ethics is the moral act, that 
is, a free act performed in view of the end of man’s rational 
nature. Now it is in psychology that we determine the nature 
and properties of a free act as well as the habitual dispositions 
which are engendered either by the use or abuse of liberty. The 
theoretical principles of ethics are therefore furnished by psy- 
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chology. Practical moral philosophy is an art; it proposes the 
rules for the application of moral principles to individual or social 
life. Aesthetics likewise comprises a speculative and practical 
part. The first, the study of the beautiful and of the aesthetic 
sentiment, belongs to ontology and psychology; the second, the 
study of the arts, considers the practical means of realizing the 
beautiful. 


But what about the place of logic? Aristotle (24), St. Thomas 
(25) and many contemporary scholastics place it before the 
speculative branches. When one is to execute a work, they say, 
he first becomes acquainted with the instrument with which he 
is to operate. Now the aim of philosophy is acquisition of knowl- 
edge and its instrument is the reason; hence the philosopher, too, 
must first examine this instrument and its various uses. 


Cardinal Mercier distinguishes two parts in logic; the one, 
general or speculative, the other, practical. The former has for 
its object the ensemble of relations that form a science, the 
latter the rules to which reason should conform in constructing a 
science; the former, since it considers the order realized by a 
science should follow the speculative philosophical branches, the 
latter since it is destined to facilitate the understanding of phi- 
losophy should precede them. The former, finally, is a science, 
the latter, an art. The Cardinal presents the propaedeutical 
notions and directive norms of logic, which are mere applications 
of common sense, in his brief Introduction to Philosophy (26). 


In conclusion it may be said that all prominent contemporary 
Catholic philosophers are unanimous as to the place of ontology: 
Hugon and Garrigou-Lagrange of the Dominican College Angel- 
ico, Krebs of the Benedictine College Sant’Anselmo, Geny, S. J. 
of the Gregorian University, Maritain of the Institute Catholique 
of Paris, Cardinal Mercier, the founder and professor of the 
Ecole de Saint Thomas at Louvain, all agree in placing ontology 
after cosmology and psychology. As to logic, all except Mercier 
place it before the speculative branches; yet most of them agree 
with the Cardinal that an Introduction containing certain pre- 
liminary and propaedeutical notions not only from logic but also 
from the speculative sciences and from ontology should precede 
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the regular detailed treatment of these branches. From a peda- 
gogical viewpoint much is to be said in favor of this propaedeut- 
ical introduction ; to consider the same matter twice, at first some- 
what briefly and a second time more thoroughly, is in accord with 
the natural activity of the human intelligence which grasps and 
assimilates a given subject gradually and not in one act. 
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ditas rei materialis, quae est nostri intellectus objectum, ut multoties supra dictum est.’ 
St. Thomas, Sum, Theol. I, q. 88, a. 3; item q. 84, a. 7; 85, a. 8; 87, a. 2, ad 2. 

128), °p. 182 R. Garrigou- Lagrange, Dieu, son existence et sa nature (4th ed., Paris, 
i aie a text from St. Thomas, in lib. I, Phys, lect. 1 is often quoted: 
Sed quia ea quae consequuntur aliquod commune prius et seorsum determinanda 
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sunt, ne ea oporteat multioties pertractando omnes partes illius repetere, necessarium 


futt “quod praemitteretur unus liber in scientia naturali, in quo tractaretur de iis quae 
consequuntur ens mobile in communi, sicut omnibus scientiis praemittitur Philos phia 
prima, in qua determinatur de iis quae sunt communia enti in quantum est ens.’’ Are 
we to draw from this text a conclusion which would be opposed to the practice of 


the Angelic Doctor himself? We do not think so. According to the scholastics the 
r6éle of metaphysics was to show the solidity of the notions and principles on which 
the other sciences were built. Hence while in the order of perfect knowledge it 
comes first, in the order of first acquisition it comes last. 

* Suarez, Disputationes Metaphysicie, Disp. I, sect. IV, n. 18: “Semper tamen 
supponuntur aliqua brincipia hujus scientiae, vel termini metaphysici, quatenus 
aliqguo modo cognosct possunt virtute naturalis luminis intellectus, et prout satis est 
ad discurrendum et progrediendum in aliis scientiis, quamvis non tam exacte et per- 
fecte, sicut fit comparata “age scientia.”’ 

*4cf. Met. IV, 3, 100 5b, 

2 In Boet, de Trinitate, “j 6, a. I, sol. 2, ad 3: “Dicendum quod in addiscendo 
tncipimus ab eo quod est magis facile, nisi necessitas aliud requirat. Quandoque 
enim necesse est in addiscendo non incipere ab eo quod est facilius, sed ab eo a 
cujus cognitione cognitio sequentium dependet. Et hac positione oportet in addiscendo 
a Logica incipere: non quia ipsa sit facilior ceteris; habet enim maximam difficultatem. 
cum sit de secundo intellectis; sed quia aliae scientiae ab ipsa dependent, in quantum 
ipsa docet modum. procedendi im omnibus scientiis. Oportet enim primum scire modum 
scientiae quam scientiam ipsam.” 

*6 Logique, pp. 30-31. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. Bernarp Voct, O, F. M., Ph. D.: We are indebted to Father 
Bandas for a very instructive and delightful paper on the arrangement of 
studies in the philosophical course on the question: Is there an order of 
philosophical branches which best corresponds to the nature of the human 
intelligence and to the natural movement of thought in the acquisition of 
knowledge? Father Bandas believes that there is such a preferable ar- 
rangement and that it differs from the order adopted by most of the text- 
books on philosophy employed in our schools. The order of sequence of 
these text-books: logic, ontology, cosmology, psychology, theodicy, ethics, 
was originated by Christian Wolff in the eighteenth century, and proceeds 
largely by a purely a priort method. Wolff with his strong mathematical 
and rationalistic bias placed ontology, as concerned with the simple and 
fundamental idea of being, first in his philosophical analysis of reality and 
moreover wrongly conceived the metaphysical study of reality as some- 
thing apart from the inductive investigation of this same reality in the 
inductive sciences, as something resting rather upon direct speculative 
intuition. The deductive application of the principles of ontology to 
the three great domains of actual reality constituted the three great 
departments of special metaphysics. Now this method has its weak points 
and dangers. It tends to establish a divorce between sense observation 
and rational speculation. In fact it is historically responsible for the dis- 
trust and hostility between the sciences and philosophy which character- 
ized the last century. Besides, this method is opposed to the natural 
movement of human thought. Our senses and our mind are one natural 
and indivisible whole. Human knowledge proceeds from the sensible and 
concrete to the abstract and general, it derives its understanding of ideas 
and principles from an analysis of the concrete facts where it first meets 
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them embodied. General ideas and axioms arrived at in a wholly a priori 
manner tend to be mere empty formulas. 

For these reasons Father Bandas pleads for a return to the older Aris- 
totelian and scholastic sequence of branches in the philosophical course, 
and would place ontology after cosmology and psychology. The central 
idea of Aristotle’s metaphysics, he argues, and in many ways of the whole 
peripatetic system, is his doctrine of potency and act. It lies at the root of 
the hylomorphic theory, the division of the four causes, the doctrine of the 
soul as the form of the body, the proofs for the existence of God, etc. 
Now Aristotle develops his doctrine of potency and act in his physics in 
his analysis of the real changes going on in corporeal substances and of 
the evolution or becoming of the concrete realities of .the physical universe. 
Only later did he generalize the doctrine of potency and act and apply it 
to being as such in his ontology. To place ontology before cosmology, 
then, says Father Bandas, is to expose oneself to the danger of misunder- 
standing or at least of not completely grasping the fundamental Aristote- 
lian thought underlying his doctrine of potency and act, and in consequence 
of grasping but imperfectly the whole Aristotelian ontology and along 
with it the entire peripatetic system. 

There is no doubt much truth in this view, still years of actual teach- 
ing in the classroom where a rotating course of two years would intro- 
duce one new class first to ontology and the other to cosmology and psy- 
chology, brought out this interesting experience, that the students who had 
ontology first in order frequently expressed their opinion that they were 
glad they had ontology first since they experienced so much less difficulty 
than their classmates in wrestling with the problems of cosmology and 
psychology. 

What may be the reason for this? Well, we know that the tempera- 
ment of the mediaeval mind was predominantly metaphysical. It was preoc- 
cupied with the metaphysical aspect of things and viewed all problems 
preferably from their transcendental point of view—in this far outdoing 
the more naturalistic and realistic Aristotle. The mediaeval schoolmen 
employed his analytico-synthetic method but their empiric observations 
were frequently of the briefest and most simple type by reason of their 
impatience to reach the transcendental plane of perspective and discus- 
sion. Metaphysics was considered by them the queen of sciences. And 
so the grand syntheses of the mediaeval masters reveal a dominating in- 
fluence of metaphysics in all departments of philosophy. In virtue of 
careful coordination and adjustments in cosmology and psychology as well 
as in epistemology and ethics, the problems are quite frequently approached 
from the larger perspective of metaphysics and treated largely in syn- 
thetic fashion. This is the reason, I believe, why the students who. had 
studied ontology first feel they possessed an advantage over their fellows. 

And so taking most of our present text-books of philosophy, reflecting 
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as they do the mediaeval predominant metaphysical perspective and deduc- 
tive method of exposition, it might appear an open question whether it be 
better to take ontology first or cosmology and psychology first. However, 
the argument of Father Bandas that the latter method is more in agrec- 
ment with the movement of human thought remains true. It applies, 
moreover, to the type of text-books which are considered by many the 
real need of present-day courses in philosophy—text-books which take 
greater account of the empiric temperament of the modern mind and its 
intellectual needs, by supplementing the old deductive method more gen- 
erously with the modern empiric method and by supplying broader em- 
pirical foundations for the old scholastic truths. 











THE SEMINARY AND THE GIFTED STUDENT 


REVEREND LOUIS \A. ARAND, S. S., D. D., PROFESSOR OF DOGMATIC, 
THEOLOGY, SULPICIAN SEMINARY, WASHINGTON,D. C. 


The problem of the gifted student is not a new one. It has 
been with us ever since the days when education ceased to be 
individual and took on the character of class-formation. That 
is rather a long time ago. It must have been recognized then as 
it is being recognized now that every class composed of prac- 
tically “all-comers,” whatever may be the nature of the school, 
primary, secondary or collegiate, divides naturally into three 
intelligence groups which have aptly enough been designated “the 
head, the body, and the tail,” forming as they do a kind of cor- 
porate unity, a normal class. The analogy just used goes deeper 
still and emphasizes some of the peculiar difficulties that this 
threefold group involves. Were the groups so obviously distinct 
as tne terms themselves are, head, body, tail, solutions of the 
problem dealing with the respective divisions would be much ° 
more accessible than they are. But to use a stock phrase, there is 
no clear-cut line of demarcation, but rather a gradual shading off 
to a point where one group merges into the other so that it be- 
comes extremely difficult to say just where the first ends and 
the next begins. In the first group, which we feel obliged to call 
that of the specially gifted student, we may meet, though by no 
means always, with the very few, one, two or three perhaps, who 
promise to be or who are intellectual giants and who are in the 
strictest sense of the word “exceptional.” Along with these, how- 
ever, we will find students of more than average ability but whose 
mental insight and personal power rate lower and lower until the 
shadowy limits of the division itself are reached. But division 
cannot go on indefinitely. Much will have been accomplished, 
indeed, if the problem of the three groups is successfully handled. 

Now since our seminary classes are made up of the three 
groups just mentioned with such differences, however, from the 
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collegiate school as shall be indicated later, we have the strict 
duty of doing justice to them all, for each one of our students 
is destined, Deo volente, to be a priest, and each one should be 
consequenty sent out with as thorough an equipment as we can 
furnish. This is our heavy responsibility to God and the Church. 
To all we must give or see that they acquire the “scientia compe- 
tens’, for the seminary has as its chief purpose the preparation 
of men for the ordinary ministry. To accomplish this end with 
our ordinary classes professors have for a long time been organ- 
izing their courses with the student of average ability in mind. 
We might apply to our seminaries with little qualification what 
Professor Aydelotte of Swarthmore College said of the collegiate 
system in the United States: 


“The whole development of our method of college teaching 
has centered around the needs of the average student. To meet 
his needs we have evolved an elaborate and effective routine—a 
routine which is extraordinarily successful in achieving the aims 
for which it was designed. This routine makes sure that the 
student whose aim is merely to get a degree shall not get it with- 
out doing a certain amount of work. By the organization of our 
courses on the lines of the secondary schools, by frequent tests 
and examinations, by short, clear-cut, daily assignments, by a pro- 
fusion of written exercises . . . we have developed a sys- 
tem which is excellent for the average man.” 


The rate of progress aimed at seems to be determined by a 
rough average of the capacity of all students of a given class 
with the result that while this rate is barely maintained by the 
weakest students it is, or so it would seem at least, to be far from 
keeping the ablest employed. The defects of such a system under 
which the intellectual pace is set by the student of average 
ability are all too patent. There is the obvious danger that under 
it the gifted student may fall into habits of intellectual loafing, 
of occupying his too abundant leisure by a disproportionate 
amount of non-ecclesiastical activities, and consequently deterior- 
ate mentally and even morally. However, we must be on guard 
against the natural but unwarranted generalization that because 
teaching is directed to an average capacity and an average attain- 
ment the gifted men must of necessity find themselves in a state 
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of hopeless boredom. Not all gifted men react in the same way 
to the teaching in an ordinary class. Some of the most talented 
students finds precisely that the problem is not what to do in leisure 
moments but rather how to accomplish in the little time at their 
disposal all that they think should be done and what they them- 
selves desire to do in preparing for the classes of each day. 
They are interested in every phase of a question; they wish to 
learn more of its historical setting and probe deeper into proofs 
and counter-arguments. Such men find in their ordinary class- 
work all the stimulating influence they need and develop from it a 
capacity for work, a certain mastery of method and power to 
coordinate the acquired knowledge. There are others of equal 
ability with the former who are satisfied to get something more 
than a substantial grasp of their daily assignments which they 
can do quickly and without great mental exertion, and then to 
spend the surplus time on some special study with or without 
guidance of a professor. Some go back to their earlier love, 
the English or Latin classics, while others prefer to pursue their 
bent for things historical, etc. But there are no doubt another 
few who waste considerable time doing nothing or very little, 
dreaming or sleeping many hours away, or engaging in useless, 
desultory or even dangerous reading. It is manifestly impossible 
to measure with anything approaching exactness the relative num- 
ber in each of the subdivisions, but it is highly regrettable that 
there should be any for whom a considerable part of the most 
important years of priestly formation is lived in dreamy idleness 
or frittered away in developing fifty or seventy-five per cent 
only of the knowledge and power of which by God-given gifts 
they are capable. 

Whether this wide difference among the gifted students them- 
selves has been sufficiently noted by the present-day educators in 
our secular colleges and universities is not altogether clear. 
What is unmistakable, however, is their thoroughly awakened 
interest and anxious concern that the gifted men be given oppor- 
tunities for greater self-development and for the advancement of 
their intellectual interests and intellectual progress. They are 
becoming more emphatic in expressing the fear that in training 
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the students by the system hitherto obtaining almost universally 
in this country to take short measured steps, they are preventing 
many of them from ever getting into any long intellectual stride. 
Many attempts are therefore being made at the present day to 
remedy what is felt to be the most serious defect in undergraduate 
work. At Reed College and at Antioch special curricula have 
been devised of a very interesting character. In a goodly num- 
ber of universities large courses are being divided into sections 
according to the ability of the students. A constantly growing 
number of colleges and universities are offering to their more 
ambitious students the opportunity of doing extra work and 
above the regular requirements for the A. B. degree, and award 
the degree with honors on the basis of success in this extra work. 
What is more astonishing is that by 1925 more than twenty insti- 
tutions had gone so far as to substitute the so-called “honors 
work” for the regular program of the last two years of college, 
while more than ninety institutions reported having “honors 
courses” in addition to the ordinary curriculum to meet the 
special needs of the more talented students. Barnard, Smith, 
Swarthmore, Rice Institute and Columbia University have prob- 
ably gone farthest in giving freedom from regular courses and 
departmental restrictions. while some other institutions, among 
them Carleton, Hobart and Wells, have been taking steps to put 
similar plans into operation. The common aim of all these 
experiments is to make the academic system less mechanical, to 
arouse interest in a higher grade of intellectual work, and to leave 
the student in that degree of freedom which seems essential for 
the success of his more independent efforts. The “honors stu- 
dent’’, at least where the “honors program” is a substitute for 
scheduled courses, has his work outlined for him not in terms 
of what he must do but in terms of what he must know. Instead 
of taking courses his primary object is to become thoroughly 
acquainted with a subject. He must learn, with what assistance 
he can get, to organize his materials, set his own tasks, find out 
and strengthen his own weaknesses and develop his own strong 
points. It is claimed that no single movement in higher educa- 
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tion has given more interest or promises more far reaching results 
than the introduction of the “honors system.” 

It must be said that “honors work” is still too recent in this 
country to have produced much available information concerning 
results actually obtained. In the Annual Report of the Chan- 
cellor of the University of Buffalo for 1922-1923 the first attempts 
of that institution in “honors work” were described as highly satis- 
factory: “Both the students and the instructors participating are 
unanimously of the opinion that never have they been partners 
in a teaching enterprise more vital or more rewarding. For the 
student it has been at the same time an emancipation and a stimu- 
lus . . . all acquired a new orientation to the world of 
knowledge and a real motivation.” The Report concludes with 
the pertinent remark that the “honors courses” as conducted at 
Buffalo is the misnomer—they are not courses at all. 

The vast amount of activity in other fields of education than 
our own in behalf of the gifted student has not been without its 
influence on some of our own educators. There are those who are 
asking whether we of the seminary are going to discount com- 
pletely these efforts of patently earnest educators and to ignore 
their more recent attempts by way of sectioning classes according 
to ability; whether we are to have less concern for our gifted 
students, to manifest less desire to use every means within reach 
to train ecclesiastical leaders, than these men proclaim in behalf of 
leadership in purely secular affairs. Now if refusal to adopt 
some sort of “honors courses” is tantamount to drawing down on 
the seminary actual charges of neglecting serious duty, then the 
situation must assuredly be considered extremely grave. However, 
the first step toward prescribing a remedy and accomplishing a 
cure is to make a correct diagnosis of the case. We may have 
good cause to be discontented with the present conditions under 
which our gifted men must work—some such discontentment, in 
fact, is almost a necessary factor for continued progress—Carlyle 
would call it “divine discontent”—but let it be a measured, bal- 
anced discontentment that does not ally with pessimism to the detri- 
ment of truth. The more recent activities about us in favor of 
the talented student furnish no cause for panic nor should they 
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paralyze us with an inferiority complex. We have really excellent 
reasons for saying that it is not we who are out of step but rather 
it is they who are falling into step with us, having discovered 
what has been in existence although in varying degrees in prac- 
tically all ecclesiastical seminaries almost from their first incep- 
tion. I think it would be difficult to name any accredited sem- 
inary of our own times or any other for that matter in which the 
problem of the gifted student has not received careful attention 
and in which really nothing has been done for his advancement. 
In the olden days it was the formal argumentation that served 
as the chief means to extend the brighter students. In many 
seminaries they occurred as often as once a week, thus affording 
ample opportunity to every member of the class possessed of 
more than average ability to deepen his knowledge on some par- 
ticular subject, to come in closer contact with the classical 
authors, to grapple with a problem in a personal and methodical 
manner, to develop clarity and power of expression, and to 
acquire keenness of mind and readiness of answer. For these 
and other reasons the formal, scholastic disputation is still in 
honor in many of our major seminaries and blossoms forth 
sporadically at least in almost all. The inherent difficulty of this 
species of debate, its extreme rigor and stiffness of form, the 
hardly deniable fact that it tends to cramp the development of 
thought and to confine it within relatively narrow limits, the 
manifest lack of proportion between the efforts required and 
the positive knowledge acquired, the danger of artificiality and 
the temptation to dishonest collaboration, the distinctive tendency 
of the American mind to the more practical and more direct re- 
sults, and other reasons besides these, have gradually led to the 
setting aside for special occasions of this truly traditional device 
for aiding the gifted student. Whether we regret this question- 
able glorification of the scholastic disputation or whether we 
feel satisfied that we have found more serviceable substitutes, 
is not to be debated here. The point is that the formal argumen- 
tation evidences a serious and at least a moderately successful 
attempt on the part of ecclesiastical educators to answer the 
problems of the gifted student and proves that they have never left 
completely out of sight the special needs of the talented few. 
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In the place of or rather along with the time-honored argu- 
mentation we have the seminar. This method of procedure is 
too well known to demand explanation. It has a great deal in 
common with its ancestor, the Roman disputation, but differs 
from it in some notable details. First and foremost among these 
differences is that the papers are written and read and discussed 
in the vernacular. This together with the freer style of composi- 
tion would seem to invite a more spontaneous, interesting and 
beneficial interchange of ideas. Another special feature of the 
seminar is that the attendance is based on native ability and 
special interest in a particular branch of study. In some semi- 
naries, however, or in some departments at least, all the students 
of a given class are required to attend these sessions, but in 
such case only the gifted men are called upon for the writing 
and the discussion of the papers. Where sectioning is adopted 
the number to be admitted to the seminar must necessarily be 
kept low and the selection should be based not merely on previous 
class-standing or all-round ability but also and more especially, 
it seems to me, on interest in the special field of work. The stu- 
dents’ gain comes not merely from the exercise in public reading 
and ready discussion in the sessions, but much more from the 
careful, labored preparation of the papers. They find here most 
of the advantages which the preliminary work of the scholastic 
dispute affords. They learn above all else how to grapple with 
a problem until they have worked it out in a methodical, per- 
sonal, scholarly way. They find themselves thrown to a great 
extent on their own resources for the gathering, the arrangement 
and control of their materials. They soon discover their weak- 
nesses and learn to develop their inherent powers. The work 
once accomplished gives them confidence in their ability to pro- 
duce superior results and with power and confidence comes the 
necessary desire to undertake similar efforts in the future. 

Whatever may be the shortcomings of the seminar as a method 
of developing and extending the brighter students, its very gen- 
eral use in our seminaries attests once more the consciousness 
of the special duty to the gifted men and the earnest attempts 
to meet that duty. If the seminar has not produced all that it 
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once seemed to promise it may be due more to the manner in 
which it has been conducted than to the seminar-method itself. 
If the papers are assigned only from meeting to meeting, and if 
such sessions are frequent, e. g., once a week, we have hardly 
a right to look for thorough, scholarly work. Scholarship needs 
above all things time to “browse around” in the library and 
leisure enough to permit the mind to turn over a question con- 
sciously and subconsciously until a certain mastery is acquired. 
It means getting one’s teeth into a problem, but not by snapping 
into it all at once. Personal thought means personal living, the 
identifying of self with the subject at issue. Assimilation that 
does not upset and which is lastingly beneficial is steady and 
slow rather than hasty and violent. There are few serious sub- 
jects that can be mastered in so short a time, with the regular 
class-work going on concurrently. The papers thus produced 
may consequently take on the character of the weekly essay 
which is of obligation in many seminaries—written at least as 
much with the scissors as with the pen—and so fail utterly in the 
purpose of the seminar, i. e., to give the more talented men an 
opportunity really to discover and develop their native powers. 
‘Another serious objection, not to the seminar system but to the 
seminar as generally conducted, is that it is just another class 
added to the already heavy, perhaps overladen seminary cur- 
riculum, depriving our intelligent and ambitious students of a 
considerable percentage of that little time which our present pro- 
grams allow for personal thought, personal inquiry. Leaders 
of thought are trained not so much by the amount of positive in- 
formation that professors may be able to dispense, but rather by 
being enabled to work on their own initiative by being thrown 
more on their own resources. 

Perhaps, therefore, one of the best things we can do for the 
brighter men is to let them alone a little more. This may be 
done and is being done profitably in such wise that leaving these 
students more to themselves is really tantamount to taking them 
in hand a little more. To obviate the objections that are made 
against the seminar class, especially where this class does not 
supersede any of the ordinary classes of the day but is an addi- 
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tion to them, a number of seminaries have adopted what for 
lack of a better name we shall call “majoring.” It does not 
mean here elective courses as in post-graduate work in view 
of higher degrees, but that the brighter men choose or have 
assigned to them a paper on some topic of the seminary curricu- 
lum on which they are expected to employ over a term, or better 
still an entire school year, all the surplus time they may have 
after discharging all the regular obligations by way of class- 
preparation and examinations, etc. Under such conditions, un- 
favorable though they still are to real scholarship because of 
the crowded curriculum and the special demands that spiritual 
training must make on their available time and physical energy, 
splendid results are obtainable and are actually being obtained. 
There are professors who do not hesitate to say that some of 
the papers they have received would pass for the license-disserta- 
tion in any university. “Majoring’’ really introduces the gifted 
students to post-graduate work and post-graduate methods. It 
makes them familiar with the bibliography of a subject and gives 
them some facility for handling books, for securing in the short- 
est possible time what can be of service to them. It trains them 
to a method of gathering and classifying and controlling their 
materials and forces them to a rigid discipline of self-criticism. 
The positive information they may gather on their subject is of 
value, no doubt, but this is surely secondary to the more general 
and more inclusive effect of giving these men a chance really to 
test their mental strength, to cultivate their powers and to de- 
velop a real love for intellectual endeavors. If the further in- 
centive of a theological degree,—I mean the licentiate or even 
the doctorate,—could be as it is in Rome the crowning of such 
efforts is “a consummation devoutly to be wished”—I think there 
would remain nothing more to be desired in the way of devel- 
oping the gifted seminarian and preparing him for the leader- 
ship that, positis ponendis, he should exercise later in the sacred 
ministry. The success of “majoring” is not of course automatic. 
It depends on the contact between student and professor. This 
is the reason for saying that to let the brighter students alone 
a little more is to take them in hand a little more. The pro- 
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fessor under whom the student is majoring must follow up the 
work in every stage of its progress, now and then lending a 
guiding hand, correcting and suggesting, but always making the 
student work out the problem himself. This should be done if 
for no other reason than to make sure that the student will not 
attempt to do in the last month or so of the year what he should 
have been engaged in doing through the major part of the school 
year. 


To sum up, the formal argumentation, the seminar and the 
major dissertation, taken singly or combined—for they do not 
necessarily exclude one another—can be used and are being used 
in our seminaries with very satisfying and encouraging results. 
These efforts parallel if indeed they do not exceed the much 
talked about “honors courses” in secular colleges and universities 
which consist merely in some extra work in addition to the 
regular program. It should not be forgotten that the aim of the 
secular colleges has been hitherto exactly what their present lead- 
ers assert it is, to offer courses in which the students might acquire 
sufficient knowledge to pass the required examinations and to ob- 
tain the degree of A. B. There has been according to their own 
confessions little or no attempt on broad lines to come in closer 
contact with the individual. Rather all obligations towards all 
students indiscriminately were considered fulfilled by the giving 
of a stated number of courses and lectures. So complete 
an aloofness between faculty and students has never, I think, 
existed in our seminary system, as such, in which there is and 
there must be deep concern for the individual, since there is here 
not merely question of an academic degree, but the very call to 
Orders depend, to some extent at least, on whether each semi- 
narian gives satisfaction in proportion, not to the average of 
a class, but to his own individual endowments. It is, therefore, 
perfectly safe to say that the seminary has always recognized the 
special needs of the gifted students and has practically every- 
where striven in one way or the other to hold these men to 
something over and above the essential requirements of the 
ordinary class. 

Satisfying as these facts may be and really are, there are, | 
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dare say, few seminary men who because of them consider that 
the problem of the gifted student has been fairly met and com- 
pletely solved. In all the methods proposed or actually in use, 
the main element in the treatment of the gifted student consists 
in some special work above the ordinary daily and weekly routine 
in the classroom. For the rest and therefore for the most of 
his time the gifted student is subjected to the identical method 
of teaching as his less talented classmates. And since this gen- 
eral class-teaching is admittedly aimed at meeting the mind of 
the student of only average ability, one cannot but wonder 
whether the forced attendance of all students in all the class- 
lectures does not constitute a considerable waste of time, and is 
consequently something of an injustice to many of the brighter 
men who are thus condemned to listen to explanations that for 
them are often quite useless and to spend a week on a question 
which they could master in a day. Is not this procedure bound 
to have a blighting influence and kill personal interest and in- 
dividual initiative and encourage mental laziness and ruinous 
passivity? Does not this slow, measured and often laborious 
progress in the classroom from day to day prevent the more 
gifted and more ambitious from swinging into long, brisk, stim- 
ulating strides? The extra work that has been and is still being 
asked of our talented seminarians does not seem to lessen in the 
desired degree the serious obstacles to the greater and quicker 
development of their mental powers. This is why some of the 
secular colleges and universities have gone a step further by 
introducing a system of study for the gifted men entirely dis- 
tinct and apart from the lecture system obligatory on all other 
students. The work is simply outlined for them at the beginning 
of the school year, (generally such work is not permitted before 
the junior year of college) and the student is left to his own 
devices with or without the direction of a professor or in- 
structor to secure the information necessary to pass the so-called 
comprehensive examinations either at the end of the junior or 
senior year. The student may of course avail himself of any 
courses or lectures that are being offered by the institution, but he 
is not obliged to do so. Final judgment is passed on him not 
lectures does not constitute a considerable waste of time and 
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according to the number of “credits” or hours spent in the class- 
room, but solely according to the knowledge that he can manifest 
of a given field of study. In some other institutions, extremely 
few, I think, the gifted students are indeed sectioned off from 
the others but obliged to follow a special set of courses which 
are calculated to make the best students exert themselves to their 
full intellectual capacity; allowing no text-book at all or only 
such as are of a superior character, giving full development to 
only some parts of a given field and demanding that the students 
supplement the remaining parts by their own private labor, etc. 
There are not a few educators in seminary circles as well as out- 
side of them who claim that one of these two systems of train- 
ing the gifted students will be the method of the morrow. 


To speak of the latter first, this would be tantamount to what 
is known elsewhere as the major and minor courses. The ad- 
vantages for the bright men that could be derived from such divi- 
sion are too obvious to call for special comment. However, the 
need for such sectioning of classes may be considerably greater 
in the college, and especially in the secular college, than in the 


seminary. There is this fundamental difference between them, 
that a man goes to college at best to get some sort of cultural 
training, to lay the foundation for some special effort in the 
future. Moreover, intellectual aspirations and scholarly attain- 
ments are not the only reasons for the ever-increasing numbers in 
our American colleges. Some take to college as to a short cut to 
fame in the athletic world, and some others hardly take to it at 
all, but are sent to college by ambitious or merely wealthy parents. 
Time and money are not the least important among the require- 
ments for entrance into college, and with the minimum of brains 
and effort the venture will be crowned with the degree of A. B. 
Professor J. A. Rice, Jr., of the University of Nebraska, has 
put it neatly: “One might almost say that to life, liberty and 
pursuit of happiness must be added the inalienable right to an 
academic degree.”” Now in case of the seminarian a long and 
fairly thorough sifting process has been at work before our 
students enter the seminary. Those who do come have to some 
extent tried their intellectual powers and most of them by far 
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are steadied by the sublime thought of the priesthood which 
must be in itself one of the greatest incentives to intellectual 
mastery and general leadership. They are men with a well- 
defined purpose and a splendid ideal to help them attain that 
purpose to the fullest degree. This vast difference between them 
and the average run of college boys may make sectioning less 
important with us than in the colleges. e 

But even should sectioning be deemed desirable, application 
of such a system at least in our seminaries may be extremely 
difficult, if not altogether impossible. There arises immediately 
the problem of distinguishing the true “head” of the class from 
the “body.” Evidently the basis of division should be thoroughly 
objective and of such nature as not to give unnecessary offence. 
As stated in the beginning of this paper the “head, body and tail” 
of a class are not nearly so clearly marked off from one another 
as the terms themselves might imply. Who are really to be 
classified as intellectually superior? Are they the students who 
come first in general excellence or are they the men who, while 
having only ordinary success in most subjects of study, show a 
marked aptitude in some special field? Do we mean by the gifted 
students those men whose native ability is exceptional or those 
who with less natural talent but with more earnestness and appli- 
cation and perhaps with more time produce almost equally praise- 
worthy results? From such sectioning of classes as I have per- 
sonally experienced or heard about from other professors—I refer 
chiefly to seminar-groups—it becomes increasingly evident that 
there is no one type that can be called the gifted student but rather 
that there are students gifted in varying degrees and in different 
felds of work. Once admit the idea of sectioning according to 
ability and you may soon come to individualism complete. 


But let us waive for the time this fundamental difficulty and 
suppose some satisfactory basis of division established. Then 
we shall have to reckon with the sensibilities of the students and 
the professors. There will be the natural disheartening effect 
on those who are publicly dubbed, to put it mildly, “the less 
gifted.” Whatever ambition they may have had before may be 
crushed by their rejection from the “intellectuals.” Besides, they 
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and the professors of this inferior group will lack all the inspira 
tion that comes from the presence of the brighter and keener 
minds. Again, we might admit that this difficulty is not insuper 
able. But what would most assuredly be in most of our seminaries 
a final bar to the sectioning of classes is the already too limited 
number of professors. To organize a complete staff of professors 
for one group of studentsand another staff for a second is simply 
unthinkable. Could the same professors teach both groups suc- 
cessively? In most cases, not successfully. If class A is to be 
taught as it should be the method and the immediate preparation 
at least must be entirely different from the method and prepara- 
tion required by class B. This means not only double physical 
exertion in the classroom but also double preparation of the 
professor in his study. Can we expect this from men who in many 
cases are already burdened with class-work? And will not the 
increased time spent in the classroom work to the detriment of 
the preparation they ought to make for their teaching? 

Finally, such sectioning of classes on a large scale is entirely 
too recent a venture to warrant its wholesale introduction into the 
seminary. I know of no seminary in which it has been attempted, 
at least not for the principal branches, and in the secular schools 
the movement is admittedly in the experimental stage only and 
hardly that. The Jesuit Fathers are the only ones I know who 
are qualified to have a voice in this matter, for the major and 
minor courses are an old institution with them. This might 
suggest a very interesting and illuminating paper from one of 
them in a future meeting of this Association. But even such a 
statement could not be taken as decisive without considerable 
qualification and this for several reasons. The Jesuit system of 
recruiting is somewhat special. Their students have before reach- 
ing theology tested their likes and abilities by previous teaching 
during the scholasticate, and besides they are being “brought up 
in the family and for the family.” 

Are we then called upon to adopt the other remaining system’ 
of dispensing the more gifted men from compulsory class-attend- 
ance? This much seems clear to me, that wherever this can be 
done it should be done, but with the proviso that each student 
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be assigned to some professor or some instructor to whom he 
would report periodically and from whom he would receive the 
necessary guidance and correction. This is in effect coming 
back to the tutoring system which is in high honor to-day 
especially in England. It is my conviction that there is no more 
effective way than this to make our abler students familiar with 
the delights of searching out things for themselves, to bring them 
into contact with books and authors, to train them to exercise 
their own powers of judgment and criticism, to have them try 
in the shortest possible time the wings of their own minds and 
thus to reach more quickly intellectual maturity. But here again 
we must not allow theoretical advantages to close our eyes to 
the real conditions under which our seminaries must function. 
The chief aim of under-graduate work is to give cultural develop- 
ment and intellectual power. The theological seminary retains 
something of this purpose, but of necessity makes it subordinate 
to the imparting of informational or professional knowledge. 
After all the theological seminary is just as much a post-graduate 
‘ institution as the medical or law school. The seminarian has 
graduated from the general field of college work, of intellectual 
culture, to prepare himself directly for his high office in the 
priesthood. The Church is, therefore, concerned that he enter 
the priesthood only after having acquired sufficient positive 
knowledge of ecclesiastical science. In her latest Code of law 
(Can. 1365/2-3) she specifies the number of years over which the 
course must extend and the main studies it must embrace: dog- 
matic and moral theology, Holy Scripture and Church history, 
Canon Law, liturgy, sacred eloquence and ecclesiastical chant, 
pastoral theology together with practical exercises in teaching 
catechism, hearing confessions, visiting the sick and assisting 
the dying. These courses are obviously prescribed for all semi- 
naries. Besides these, ecclesiastical educators are incessantly clam- 
oring for supplementary courses, e. g., in pedagogy, education, 
school-management, sociology, and so on, almost ad infinitum. 
Added to this is the fact that spiritual training and spiritual exer- 
cises, which are just as essential in the making of an efficient 
priest as is intellectual formation, take up some three hours 
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of the seminarian’s day, so that the time that is left to the deter 
mination of the individual student is extremely little. And when 
physical energy must be divided between prayer and study and 
when so many different subjects of study must be prepared, it is 
exceedingly difficult to use them for mental training. This is the 
actual situation we face and there is apparently no evading 
the issue. 

Perhaps some satisfactory schedule could be worked out under 
which the more gifted students could prepare at least some minor 
courses at their own leisure and in their own manner either dur- 
ing the school year or better still during the long vacation 
months. Some readings in Church history, patrology, liturgy, etc, 
might be assigned for examination at the end of the vacation. 
This would give the brighter men an opportunity to deepen their 
knowledge and broaden their views on the more essential require- 
ments of the seminary curriculum. Possibly in this direction lies 
the salvation of the gifted student in so far as he stands in 
special need of such saving devices. It is my hope that discussion 
may point out a more definite solution and open a way to unburd- - 


ening the brighter men of some of the curricular impedimenta, so 
that they might of their own efforts take on more intellectual 
weight. 


While keeping an open mind and watching with real interest 
and sympathy the experiments going on about us in behalf of 
the gifted students and doing for them what lies within our 
present means, it may not be out of place to say here that the 
development of the gifted student depends probably far less on 
systems and methods than on the personal element in both student 
and professor. Whatever system may prevail, in the last analysis 
results will depend largely on the preparation, the earnestness 
and the personality of the professor on one side, and the interest, 
capacity and cooperation of the student on the other. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. THoMAs PLAssMANN, O. F. M.: We are grateful to Dr. Arand for 
his very instructive and comprehensive paper. He has dealt with the prob- 
lem in an entirely objective manner and to my mind he has neither exag- 
gerated nor underestimated its importance. His conclusions in regard to 
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certain phases of the subject reveal sound judgment. I was particularly 
pleased with his statement that the seminary has at all times given due 
attention to this problem and has succeeded in solving its difficulties per- 
haps more efficiently than any other school or department. The reason is 
obvious, for in the development of the Christian school system, theology was 
the first and at all times the outstanding post-graduate course, the “dom- 
ina, cui ceterae disciplinae famulari debent.” Accordingly we read in the 
annals of scholasticism how in the school of theology the keenest intel- 
lects in the student body were always afforded opportunities of displaying 
their acumen and erudition in public debates or dissertations or in the 
capacity of “licentiati’ who were privileged to hold public readings under 
the supervision of the Master. 

The pursuit of seminary studies postulates not only keenness of intel- 
lect but particularly maturity and breadth of judgment. Seminarians are 
being trained for the offices of “Pastor, Doctor, Medicus et Pater’? and 
therefore the seminary requirements demand more than mechanical knowl- 
edge or recitation but rather insist on drawing out of the subjects what 
is most intimate and personal. And this procedure brings us to the very 
threshold of the problems under consideration. 


Dr. Arand seems to hit on the vital point of the problem when he says: 
“Whatever system may prevail, in the last anaylsis results will depend 
largely on the preparation, the earnestness and the personality of the pro- 
fessor on the one side, and the interest, capacity and cooperation of the 
student on the other.” I would prefer to leave out the second member of 
this sentence or at least to make it conditional upon the first member. 
After all, it is the duty of the professor to elicit the interest, to test the 
capacity and to demand the cooperation of his students. If his efforts 
fail to meet with a whole-hearted response then he may have good reason 
to doubt whether certain gifted students really have the necessary quali- 
fications for the sacred ministry. And again if the professor does not 
sooner or later detect the outstanding mental qualities of his students, he 
is either following his text-book too slavishly or he is allowing himself to 
become too much absorbed in his own problems and as a result grows 
neglectful of the indispensable personal contact between the master and the 
pupil. Our examinaions or tests should be the days of retribution. “Cum 
sancto sanctus eris; et cum perverso perverteris.” There is danger of mak- 
ing our examinations too mechanical and of imitating too closely our mod- 
ern credit systems. If we are satisfied when the earnest, sincere and hard- 
working student shows evidence of the “scientia competens,” we should 
absolutely require of the gifted student nothing less than a “scientia 
excellens.” If the latter fails in this, there is urgent need of severe meas- 
ures. So much for the regular routine and class-work. 


I fully endorse Dr. Arand’s misgivings as to the method of “sectioning 
off” the classes; but neither am I in favor of dispensing gifted students 
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from class attendance. Our seminaries require the highest form of mental 
training but the spiritual and moral training which should penetrate every 
phase of seminary life, the classroom not excepted, is of far greater im 
portance. Hence the ordinary curriculum should be obligatory upon all, 
whether exceptionally bright or barely mediocre. The latter need it to ac- 
quire at least the “scientia sufficiens;” the former, because they will re- 
quire in later life a higher degree of patience and humility. It is easier to 
guard one talent than five, because the latter may contain the germ of 
self-sufficient pride, a greater vice than which there is not to be found 
among the Anointed of the Lord. At no time during the period of for- 
mation should our young men be given the impression that they were 
“not like the rest of men,” as if they belonged to a class apart from the 
other students; for any such notions would invariably tend to depreciate 
in their eyes what should be the one precious pearl among all their am- 
bitions, the “character sacerdotalis.’ Therefore, the common classroom 
the common grind and drill for all; because they are all destined to share 
the common burdens of the day and the heats in the same field of labor. 

Dr. Arand has indicated a way in which gifted students may profitably 
employ their surplus time and put to good advantage their special talents. 
Every seminary has, aside from its regular curriculum, certain intellectual 
or literary activities which are apt to engage the fullest attention of the 
best students. In fact every professor should be able to devise for his 
gifted students that type of work which without catering to their vanity 
would be rather a reward and a bait for their industry. If they can be 
induced to submit in one instance to hard and persevering research on a 
given subject we need not worry for their future; for the spark once struck 
will urge them on to greater things. The seminar can be conducted to 
great advantage, especially where there is an objective in sight, that is, 
academic degrees. The “disputatio scholastica” or the parliamentary de- 
bate on timely topics may render valuable service and will afford splendid 
opportunities to the best talents in the class. Gifted students should be 
obliged to attend elective courses, if the seminary offers any, such as ped- 
agogy, Christian art, etc. But by all means let us cultivate in our sem- 
inarians the ancient and venerable “ars scribendi.” Many seminarians have 
introduced in recent years regular student publications. If they are dig- 
nified and scientific they will bear good fruit in due season. There is no 
danger that such enterprises will crush the spirit, for apart from the fact 
that they will consume, if necessary, that precious time and energy which 
otherwise our gifted students would be apt to waste, there is the certain 
hope that at some future day these initial efforts will produce a respectable 
group of scholars in the Catholic priesthood. 





PREPARATORY SEMINARY SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
Detroit, Micu., Tuespay, JUNE 28, 1927 


The opening session of the Preparatory Seminary Section was 
held at Sacred Heart Seminary, Room 1, on Tuesday, June 28, at 
2:30 P. M. In the absence of both the Chairman, Very Rev. 
Dennis A. Hayes, LL. D., and the Vice-chairman, Very Rev. 
Eugene Harrigan, S. S., the session was presided over by the 
Secretary, Rev. Reginald Lutomski, O. F. M., of St. Francis Sem- 
inary, Cincinnati, Ohio. The presiding Chairman opened the 
session with prayer and welcomed the delegates. As Secretary 
pro tem he appointed Rev. Joseph B. Kenkel, C. PP. S., Ph. D., 
St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Indiana. 


The following institutions were represented : 

Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit, Mich.; St. Joseph’s College, 
Princeton, N. J.; St. Michael’s College, Toronto, Can. ; Cathedral 
College, New York, N. Y.; St. Mary’s Preparatory Seminary, 
Burkettsville, Ohio; St. Mary’s College, North East, Pa.; Salva- 
torian College, St. Nazianz, Wis.; St. Mary’s Mission House, 
Techny, Ill.; Assumption College, Sandwich, Can.; St. Francis 
Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio; St. Thomas College, Houston, Tex. ; 
St. Joseph’s Preparatory Seminary, Grand Rapids, Mich.; St. 
Anthony’s Apostolic School, San Antonia, Tex.; St. Henry’s 
Preparatory Seminary, Belleville, Ill.; St. Joseph’s College, Kirk- 
wood, Mo.; St. Lawrence College, Mt. Calvary, Wis.; St. Bene- 
dict’s College, Atchison, Kan.; Passionist Preparatory Seminary, 
Normandy, Mo.; St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Ind. 

The Chairman announced the following appointments: Com- 
mittee on Nominations: Very Rev. Thomas W. McFadden, C. M., 
Chairman ; Rev. Thomas S. Noa; Rev. Leo J. Linsenmeyer. 

Committee on Resolutions: Rev. Lambert Burton, O. S. B., 
Chairman; Very Rev. Boniface Fielding, C. P.; Rev. Thomas H. 
Baker. 
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Rev. Henry A. Simon, St. Joseph’s Preparatory Seminary, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., read a paper on “The Method of Teaching 
Latin in the Preparatory Seminary”. The excellence of the paper 
stimulated such extended discussion that the reading of the 
second paper scheduled for this session was postponed to the 
next. The Chairman thanked Father Simon for the great care 
and thoroughness with which he had prepared the paper and in- 
vited discussion. Rev. Lambert Burton, O. S. B. stressed the 
importance of adopting a method of teaching which will develop in 
the young seminarian the ability of using Latin fluently as a 
foundation for his advanced work in the major seminary and 
later on in the discharge of his priestly functions. Very Rev. 
Boniface Fielding, ‘C. P., admitting the difficulty of acquiring a 
mastery of the subject and a certain amount of drudgery in at- 
taining proficiency, emphasized the need of making the subject 
interesting lest the student become discouraged. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29, 9:30 A. M. 

Rev. Leo J. Linsenmeyer, A. M., Sacred Heart Seminary, De- 
troit, Mich., read a paper on “The Content of the Fifth and 
Sixth Year Latin Course in the Preparatory Seminary”. The 
author of the paper stated that his intention in writing the paper 
was rather to provoke suggestions and discussion from those 
present than to set down with confidence or finality the course 
outlined as the best that could be adopted. The Chairman thanked 
Father Linsenmeyer for the very interesting and thought-pro- 
voking paper he had presented, and called attention to the fact 
that as the Latin course in some preparatory seminaries extends 
over only five years, the decision as to the content of the fifth and 
sixth year Latin course would vary correspondingly, and that this 
point should be borne in mind in discussing the paper. Rev. Paul 
J. McGraw suggested that a work of Terence might be substi- 
tuted in the fifth year course for one of Plautus as suggested in 
the paper. The introduction of the Latin Fathers in the sixth 
year course was strongly urged by several of the delegates. The 
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hope was expressed that some one would soon edit a book of 
selections more specially adapted to the preparatory seminary than 
the books now available. 

At this point the discussion of the paper merged into the 
Round Table Discussions of Methods, the “Use of the Latin 
Fathers in the Higher Classes” being a subject to be discussed 
under this caption. On account of the shortness of time “The 
Direct Method in Teaching Latin—its Merits and Demerits,” 
“The Student’s Vocabulary”, and “Pronunciation”, were disposed 
of with very brief comments. The discussion on “Text-books” 
revealed a great variety of texts in use in preparatory semi- 
naries and a similar variety in the method of using them. It 
was decided that a committee be selected to draw up a question- 
naire which should be addressed to preparatory seminaries with 
the purpose of discovering the texts and methods used through- 
out the Latin course. Rev. Leo J. Linsenmeyer, A. M., Sacred 
Heart Seminary, Detroit, Mich., accepted the chairmanship of 
this committee, and Rev. Henry A. Simon, St. Joseph’s Prepara- 
tory Seminary, Grand Rapids, Mich., and Rev. Frederick Nastro- 
gel, St. Mary’s College, North East, Pa., volunteered to serve as 
the other members. 


The Chairman of the Resolutions Committee, Rev. Lambert 
Burton, O. S. B., read the Resolutions, which were adopted as 
read. 

RESOLUTIONS 


Resolved, that as an objective in their Latin courses our prepar- 
atory seminaries ever keep in mind the imperative need of a fluent 
use of the Latin language on the part of the future priest in the 
discharge of his priestly functions. 

In view of the fact that so many students enter our seminaries 
after having attended other secondary and higher schools, and 
in view of the fact that so many grow up in environments inimi- 
cal to the spirit of study, be it resolved, that all our professors 
communicate to this Section of the Association their opinions 
looking to the best solution of our common difficulties. 


The Chairman of the Committee on Nominations, Very Rev. 
Thomas W. McFadden, C. M., read the report of the Committee. 
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On motion the report was accepted, the nominations confirmed, 
and the Secretary empowered to cast a single ballot for the candi- 
dates. 

The following officers were declared elected: Chairman, Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. M. J. Nolan, D. D., Ph. D., St. Andrew’s Preparatory 
Seminary, Rochester, N. Y.; Vice-chairman, Rev. Lambert Bur- 
ton, O. S. B., St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kan.; Secretary, 
Rev. Reginald Lutomski, O. F. M., St. Francis Seminary, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Topics suggested as subjects for future meetings were the fol- 
lowing: The Place of Greek in the Preparatory Seminary Cur- 
riculum ; The Preparatory Seminary as a Standardized Junior Col- 
lege; The Preparatory Seminary and Accrediting and Standardiz- 
ing Agencies. 

An expression of thanks was then voted to the acting Chairman, 
Rev. Reginald Lutomski, O. F. M., for the interesting and in- 
structive program he had succeeded in preparing, and similar ex- 
pressions of gratitude were extended by the delegates to Rev. 
Henry A. Simon and to Rev. Leo J. Linsenmeyer for the pains- 
taking care with which they had prepared their papers. 

In conclusion the Chairman expressed his pleasure and satis- 
faction at the exceptionally large representation at the sessions, 
thanked the delegates for their very active interest in the delib- 
erations, and expressed the hope that the future meetings of 
the Preparatory Seminary Section would be even more success- 
ful than the one just drawing to a close. He called attention 
that at 2:30 P. M. there would be a joint session with the Sem- 
inary Department and counselled the delegates that the Session 
to be held in the Seminary Department the next morning at 9:30, 
would also be one that representatives from this Section could 
attend with great profit. 

Upon motion the meeting adjourned. 

Joseru B. Kenxet, C. PP., S., Px. D. 
Acting Secretary. 
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THE METHOD OF TEACHING LATIN IN THE 
PREPARATORY SEMINARY 


REVEREND HENRY A. SIMON, ST. JOSEPH’S PREPARATORY 
SEMINARY, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


I will not preface this paper by a discussion of the importance 
of the Latin course in our preparatory seminary curriculum. I 
am sure that all agree that a thorough knowledge of Latin is 
necessary for the seminarian in his advanced work and for the 
priest in his work in the ministry; and that the primary object 
of our course is to impart this working knowledge of Latin. It 
is likewise true that we all appreciate the ulterior objectives of the 
Latin course. It is an aid to English — a means to engender and 
develop correct habits of thought and to impart general culture. 
However, in this short paper I do not intend to discuss in detail 
the ways and means to be employed in any direct and immediate 
effort to obtain these ulterior objectives. I do believe, indeed, 
that in any given method these objectives will be obtained only 
in that proportion that a real mastery of the language is attained. 
I submit this paper, therefore, written with the conviction that all 
our efforts should be concentered to give our students such a 
knowledge of Latin that this language will be for them a real 
working instrument to be used by them with ease for the rest of 
their lives. 

To do this work effectively we must be on guard against the 
defects of the modern method of teaching Latin that obtains at the 
present time in our secondary schools. This method is a result 
of circumstances peculiar to the high school education of our day. 
The College Entrance Examination Board requires as a min- 
imum the reading of the four books of Caesar; of Cicero the 
orations against Catiline, the oration for the Manilian Law, and 
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for Archias; and the first six books of Vergil’s Aeneid. We all 
realize that this is a very ambitious program for a four-year 
course. If it were possible at all to do this work thoroughly it 
would require a select body of students working intensively in an 
environment most favorable to concentration of mind. 
But the fact is our high school students are not a picked body; 
and they are not working under conditions that are conducive to 
serious application. Quite the contrary is true. We are very 
well aware of the many sources of mental dissipation to which the 
students are exposed. Let us note in passing the exaggerated 
prominence given to athletics. To-day the mind of the high school 
student for one half of the week is absorbed in a review of the 
last school contest and for the other half it is in the throes of 
feverish anticipation of the coming struggle. Then also take into 
consideration the social events of the school and the general over- 
indulgence in amusements of a very distracting character. Here 
you have the reason why so little home work is done. Yet 
despite these unfavorable conditions the students must learn 
Latin. What is to be done? The course must be adapted to the 
environment; it must be made more attractive, more interesting ; 
and this indeed by simplifying it, by making it easier — at the 
same time aiming high for accomplishment. And here we have 
the grotesque disproportion which exists to-day between effort 
expended and results expected. And the consequence is super- 
ficiality and failure. Failure—it is a strong word to use but I do 
not hesitate to use it. The most convincing proof of this is the 
concrete result of this method. Almost in every case we find that 
the high school graduate who seeks admission to the seminary has 
acquired a knowledge of Latin that is little better than “nil”. 

But this deals with the teaching of Latin in our secondary 
schools. The course given in our preparatory seminaries is quite 
different. True, six years are devoted to Latin under circum- 
stances favorable to intensive study. But let us remember that 
besides time employed in real work, method too is an important 
factor in obtaining good results. And right here is the point. 
We are surrounded on all sides by modern text-books which 
are the fruit of this modern method of teaching. Every 
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year a new crop of these books is offered for our perusal and 
and unless we be on our guard it is very easy for the defects of 
this system to creep into our own course and do much harm. We 
must ever be on the alert to counteract the influence of the 
superficiality of the modern method and persistently work for 
thoroughness. With this in mind I will submit a plan of method. 
You will recognize it as the old traditional method. I do not 
champion this method because it is time honored but for its 
intrinsic value and because it has produced and is still producing 
good results. It is not without diffidence that I submit this plan. 
I realize full well that any and every method of teaching must be 
flexible. It cannot be put into a straight-jacket of minute rules. 
But there are certain essential points which must be insisted upon 
if our work is to bear the fruit which can reasonably be expected 
of a six-year course. These points I intend to stress. 


I believe that the first year of Latin is the most important year 
of the entire course. If in this year a thorough formal and 
functional knowledge of the declensions and conjugations is 
acquired we have a foundation upon which we can successfully 
build. On the other hand a lack of this thorough elementary 
training will result in a serious handicap to students and to 
teachers in the following years, that will prove detrimental to 
efficient work. For the plan of the first year work I strongly 
advise that the study of the declensions of nouns and adjectives 
with the rules determining gender be studied first to the exclusion 
of all else. There is a tendency to-day to minimize the impor- 
tance of the formal study of the inflections — the memorizing of 
paradigms. The modern method would lay more:stress on func- 
tional drill work, i. e., application of the variation of forms in the 
translation of sentences. Certainly this functional exercise has 
a very important place in the learning of Latin even in the 
earlier stages of the course. But it is quite evident that exercises 
of this nature presuppose more than a mere acquaintance of 
forms; they presuppose an actual knowledge of the terminations. 
And there should be no functional work until the inflections are 
thoroughly mastered. But after the inflections of a unit have 
been mastered, then the functonal work commences and plenty 
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of this should be given, first in the translation of Latin’sentences 
into English and after this in the translation of English into 
Latin. These functional exercises serve to consolidate the 
knowledge of the formal element of the language, and at the same 
time give the necessary drill in elementary syntax. Thus in the 
first stages of the work after the first declension noun and feminine 
adjective have been thoroughly learned and a given vocabulary 
well memorized, containing a few forms of the copula and a 
transitive verb, sentence-work can begin. 

And thus we proceed—of course very slowly. The termina- 
tions of the second declension, together with the rules for gender 
of the first and second declensions are learned, and then the func- 
tional exercises are given on this matter. For this work it is quite 
necessary to have an exercise book graduated and adapted to the 
development’ of the grammar. But again I would stress the ne- 
cessity of a thorough study and mastery of the formal elements of 
inflections and vocabulary before the functional exercises are 
given. Besides the exercises written outside of class a great help 
to procure systematic work on the part of the student is a daily 
written test. In these tests the same method should obtain. First, 
a number of tests are given on the formal element—on the termi- 
nations and vocabulary; then assignments of grammar and vo- 
cabulary are given for functional tests in the form of simple orig- 
inal sentences. The formal tests followed by functional ones, if 
the assignments are well defined and limited, will prove a won- 
derful means of giving proper direction to study so necessary for 
beginners. Besides, there is nothing which stimulates interest 
so much as a daily test which is returned to the student corrected 
and evaluated. It is a constant inducement to study from day to 
day. Parenthetically I would note here that during the first months 
it would be well to have the students diagram all the English 
sentences before translating them. That picture which they have 
before them of subject, predicate nominative or direct object, of 
adjective modifiers and prepositional phrases, keeps them on the 
alert and fixes their attention on the proper use of case and agree- 
ment. Besides, this is an excellent help for the teacher to find out 
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just what is wrong in the method of study of each individual boy 
and it will enable him to give directions accordingly. 


Thus systematically we proceed in teaching the five declensions. 
Besides the study of noun and adjective all other matter is 
excluded, except as I have explained the use of a few forms 
of the copula and a transitive verb which are necessary for the 
functional work. The declensions finished, we proceed with the 
same method in the study of the comparative and superlative 
of the adjective, excluding for the time being the pronoun and 
verb. This finished we take up the study of the various pro- 
nouns persisting in formal and functional drill work until they are 
mastered. And then finally comes the study of the regular con- 
jugations and the deponents in the same method. That is plenty 
for the first-year work of seven periods a week. During this year 
a vocabulary of about 1500 words should be learned. This 
vocabulary should be a judicious choice—by no means let it 
be a “ballista-charge” to be hurled into the camp of Caesar. 


This method of teaching first-year Latin differs from the mod- 
ern method in a number of essentials. The modern first-year book 
commences with the first declension. A bit of conjugation follows, 
then a partial study of adverb and pronoun. After this the second 
declension is taken up, again followed by a few tenses of one of 
the verbs. Another pronoun is thrown in and so the matter 
is arranged, interspersed throughout with many syntactical rules 
of pure Latin idioms. It is a grammar arranged with an eye on 
Caesar for the next year but with an evident disregard to thor- 
oughness of general fundamentals. Still the Report of the Classi- 
cal Committee of 1924 gives this system its endorsement. This 
arrangement shows poor psychology. The various parts of speech 
are individual units and should be studied as units. Take for 
examiple the noun. There is a logical relation between the differ- 
ent declensions. In their inflections they are more similar one 
to another than to anything else and in their functioning power 
in a sentence they are identical. Then why not recognize this logical 
relationship and take the advantages of a continuous and pro- 
longed effort in one direction? If in their study the declensions 
are dissociated one from the other the student must suffer the 
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disadvantages of divided and fitful efforts. And the same hol:s 
true of the study of the other parts of speech. 


I would also strongly advise against introducing more syntactical 
rules peculiarly Latin into the first-year work than is absolutely 
necessary. In the first place a thorough study and drill of the de- 
clensions and conjugations affords a full plenty of matter for one 
year. All effort should be concentrated on this to insure a well- 
grounded and lasting knowledge of these fundamentals which is 
so important for success in the years following. -Another reason 
for the exclusion of syntax peculiarly Latin in this. The minds 
of the average students at this period are not yet sufficiently 
developed to grasp these idioms. Practically the only Latin syntax 
which beginners can appreciate is the simple construction which 
is parallel to the English construction. They have their difficulty 
in mastering even this, as any teacher of first-year Latin will 
admit. How long does it take the boys to appreciate the various 
noun constructions—the difference, for example, between a direct 
object and a predicate nominative? And when it comes to the 
elementary pronoun constructions they have even greater diffi- 
culty. And yet there is a relation so logical in all these con- 
structions that they are peculiar to no one language but common 
to all. They have their exact parallel in English. And now if 
many of the boys have a real difficulty in mastering these it cer- 
tainly would be unwise to give them at this stage of their work 
the more intricate Latin constructions which differ widely from 
the English. Here again I must confess I am at variance with 
the Report of the Classical Committee. The trend of this Report 
in accord with the general trend is to lead the students hurriedly to 
the first classical author. ‘So we find the Committee advising the 
introduction of 40 pages of 37 lines of continuous Latin reading 
for the first year; and for this of course it is necessary to intro- 
duce peculiar Latin idioms in the early stages of the work. But 
with all this matter and given in this way it is impossible to give 
the average beginner that thorough and ready knowledge in fund- 
amentals of form and inflection. 


I would now touch upon another phase of first-year Latin 
work, viz., the English basis upon which the Latin is to be built. 
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This consideration is quite important especially to-day because the 
study of formal grammar is not receiving that attention in our 
grade schools that it did years ago. Many boys come to 
the seminary to-day equipped with a very meager knowledge of 
English grammar. It is evident, however, that a thorough formal 
and functional knowledge of the parts of speech in English is 
necessary before these can be learned in Latin. The latter must 
be constructed on the English parallel. Thus before we take 
up the study of the forms and functions of a given part of speech 
in Latin let us be sure that the class is familiar with its English 
equivalent. And it will be of the greatest advantage to the class 
if the one professor would teach first-year Latin and first-year 
English. In this English class the study of grammar is arranged 
and adapted to the work taken in the Latin class. Thus the ground 
is being continually prepared for the Latin and a greater efficiency 
will be realized in both classes. Personally I find this coordination 
of work in these two classes to be of such great value that I 
would not like to undertake the teaching of first-year Latin unless 
I had the same class in English grammar. 

This then is the plan and method that I would propose for 
first-pear Latin work. The details that I have pointed out I 
believe are the cardinal points to be stressed to secure lasting 
thoroughness, so essential for a successful continuation of the 
course. The declensions and the conjugations are learned one 
after another. The study of one unit is taken up and thoroughly 
pursued to the end, nothing else intervening. And each unit is 
learned with an exacting accuracy and completeness. Rules and 
exceptions are not to be simplified at the expense of these neces- 
sary qualities. The rules governing the gender of the third declen- 
sion, for example, can not be dispensed with by a statement that 
the nouns are masculine, feminine or neuter, nor can they be con- 
densed into three short lines. This is slipshod work and will 
produce slipshod minds. Give our boys a real Latin grammar, not 
the modern beginner’s book. Our method of course implies 
drill work and continuous drill work, repetition of matter and 
continuous repetition. You may say this means drudgery. It 
evidently means this for the teacher, and it may be drudgery for 
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the students. For them it certainly means hard work. But we 
can not get away from this; we can not make easy that which in 
itself is difficult. Let us not therefore cajole the students into 
believing that they are going to have an easy time. Let us rather 
convince them that all they are learning is absolutely necessary, and 
then let us make the work as interesting as we can. One means 
of stimulating interest and insuring persevering application is to 
give them plenty of written work outside of class and a short 
daily written test in class. All these papers should of course be 
corrected, evaluated and returned. The boy’s determination to 
get a good “mark” every day induces him to study every day, and 
his returned paper will cause him to appreciate the daily progress 
he is making. This will. bring a real and sustained interest into 
his work. 


I have gone somewhat into detail regarding the first-year work 
because as I have said I regard this as the most important of the 
course. But even more than one year is necessary for a thorough 
mastery of the forms. During the second year there should 
be a repetition of the work of the first year in order to strengthen 
and consolidate this. The irregular and impersonal verbs should 
be learned as well as some of the easier idioms most frequently 
met in the authors. The same method of formal and functional 
drill work should be insisted upon here. In this year’s work 
especially we must be on our guard against a stale class. Insistence 
upon a goodly amount of written work will go a long way in 
solving the problem. It would be inadvisable to start the read- 
ing of Caesar during this year. The students are not yet ready 
for this. 


The third year brings the students to the critical stage of their 
course. Syntax is to be taken up—the study of the Latin idiom. 
It is their introduction to those peculiar characteristics which 
make Latin not only an inflected language but a language with 
a soul all its own. The direction which they receive here will 
determine their ultimate accomplishment. The question of method 
here is then one of very great importance. The Report of the 
Classical Investigation Committee treating of the method of teach- 
ing syntax stresses the importance of a very careful analysis of 
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the grammatical idea before the manner of expressing that idea 
is indicated. In part the report says: 


“We believe... . . that pupils should be trained to discover 
first the grammatical idea and next the way in which the idea is 
expressed. In the earliest stages most of the principles to be 
learned in Latin will already have been met in English. As each 
principle is taken up in Latin the student should be led to recog- 
nize the identity of the grammatical idea with that already met in 
English, and to observe the ways in which this idea is expressed 
in the two languages. The attention of the pupil should be par- 
ticularly directed to any method of expressing a given idea in 
English which is identical with or similar to the method used in 
Latin.” 


This method advocated by the Classical Investigation Com- 
mittee is of course the logical one and the only one to be followed. 
The rules of syntax are not merely to be memorized; they are to 
be learned, that is to say, they are to be so assimilated that they 
will become working principles, and for this of course it is neces- 
sary that the students carefully analyze the idea to be conveyed 
from one language to the other. 

In regard to the plan of procedure the Report gives preference 
to the following system: meeting each construction first in con- 
nected Latin reading material and then developing from the con- 
text the grammatical principle involved. The reason for this 
method briefly stated is this. The student meeting these idioms 
sees for himself the necessity of a rule to govern the manner of 
expressing a given idea. Then by his own personal work of 
induction he formulates this rule. This method, we are told, 
develops independent habits of study which make for true mental 
development. If we would follow this process to its logical 
conclusion we would discard all text-books of grammar and have 
the students create their own formulas of grammar under the 
supervision of the teacher. A pretty theory indeed, and one that 
may stimulate interest, but in practice such a method would often 
conflict with the demand of logical coordination of matter. Every 
one recognises that students need the help of a methodical view 
of the principles of grammar in which these principles are system- 
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atically coordinated. And what is true of the whole is also true 
of that part of grammar we call syntax. 


Now it would be very difficult, if it were possible at all, 
to concentrate the attention of the class on such a sys- 
tematic survey of syntax, if we were to deduce our rules 
from connected reading material, unless this reading ma- 
terial were so manufactured as to follow such a logical sur- 
vey. And in this latter case the reading material could hardly 
be any more than a mere aggregation of sentences illustrating 
the rules, and would be of no more service than the regular type 
sentences given in our grammar and thus the method would be 
practically the same as the old traditional method. I think our 
traditional method is the best. It adapts itself better to the minds 
of the students. It is more appreciative of the great help that 
comes from an association of ideas and principles by similarity 
and contrast. It gives the students a survey of Latin syntax in 
which the constructions which have points in common are treated 
together, and so the study of one idion throws light on another 
one somewhat similar to it. The whole matter is logically co- 
ordinated. A group of idioms is introduced; the logical relation 
contained in a phrase, clause or sentence is carefully analyzed in 
a group of type sentences fully illustrating the idiom and then the 
rule governing the construction is learned. After this the stu- 
dent is required to apply this syntactical rule in functional exer- 
cises and tests. Surely this system is pedagogically sound. The 
order and coherence of approach is a great help—I would say a 
necessary help to the beginner, and the work of analysis of 
rule and application of the same favors a mental training in accur- 
acy and power of concentration so necessary for the basis of a 
full development of the mind. 

Certainly it is true a full appreciation of the Latin idiom will 
come only later when the student meets these idioms in the full 
context of the classics. And during the first three years that the 
classics are read they should be used primarily as a supplement 
to their study of syntax. This is a very important consideration. 
To-day in our primary schools after the students have received 
a smattering of syntax they rush through the classics. They must 
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cover ground and at the same time absorb the full benefit of the 
cultural content of the author. The immediate objective is not to 
learn how Caesar or Cicero wrote but rather what they have to 
say. In this way, you see, the students acquire that wonderful 
cultural background of Roman history and Roman eloquence. In 
this stage of the course we are told it is inadvisable to ask formal 
questions of syntax. Such questions as why we find the dative 
here or why the subjunctive there, are questions which interrupt 
the story, and if a good translation be given they are entirely 
gratuitous. And so the classics are to put the finishing touch to 
their Latin course which in reality has hardly begun. 


Such a method might produce students who can glibly talk about 
Cicero and Vergil but it will never produce Latin scholars. Let 
us not forget that such ulterior objectives as the cultural and 
disciplinary objectives will be obtained only in the proportion that 
the scholars acquire a real knowledge of the Latin language. What 
benefit will they receive from the mere acquaintance with the 
bald content of an oration of Cicero? They need not know Latin 
for this; they can get this from an English translation just as 
well, with this added advantage that they will not then carry with 
them a lingering distaste for a language which they have tried 
and failed to learn. But if they are to appreciate and enjoy that 
fullness of thought which only the original can give they must 
first know Latin; and our immediate end and objective must be 
to teach them Latin. To attain this end we use the classics as an 
instrument. The object is to teach the Latin idioms through this 
medium. And if we wish to do this successfully we must consider 
the reading of the authors as a supplement to the study of gram- 
mar, at least for the first three years that the reading of the clas- 
sics is taken up. There should be constant reference to the syntax 
they have learned from their grammar. Let them give an account 
for case, mood and tense. There must be constant analysis not 
of thought alone but of thought and manner of expression. It 
is only by this method of constant critical appreciation of classical 
diction that the student will gradually assimilate the idiom and 
acquire for himself a style that may be called Latin. Let us 
beware of the system that demands a translation only. If the 
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students are well drilled in their forms, they may at times, from 
this knowledge alone, sense as it were the meaning of a passage 
or paragraph and give a translation that may pass muster. But 
if this be all they can do and if this be all that is required of them, 
their progress in Latin has come to an end. 

In the third, fourth and fifth year of their Latin course, there- 


fore, constant effort should be made to give the students a real 


working knowledge of the principles of Latin syntax. This can 
be done by a formal study of syntax, by plenty of written work 
in which these principles are put to function, and by a careful 
analytical study of the classics to strengthen and broaden their 
knowledge. During the last year of the course the emphasis 
on grammatical details may be lightened. It should take a second- 
ary place and more emphasis should be given to literary structure 
—to rhetoric. And at this stage of the course it would also be 
well to encourage the students in original composition work. 
I would also favor the exclusive use of Latin as the medium of 
instruction in the classroom during the last year. Thus far both 
in the written work of the students and in their reading of the 
authors the mind has been accustomed to respond principally to 
the eye. But the ear must also be trained, so that there may be as 
quick a response of the mind to the spoken word as to the written 
page. This will come with ease, and after a year’s practice in this 
work our students will certainly be able to comprehend, and to 
comprehend with ease, the Latin lectures in the major seminary. 

In this short paper I have tried to point out in general a method 
of teaching Latin which I think will make for thoroughness. It 
may have its weak points, but I think it is the best method we 
are able to use at the present time, and it will equip our semi- 
narians with at least the sufficient working knowledge of Latin 
that is necessary for their advanced studies and for their work in 
the ministry. 
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THE CONTENT OF THE FIFTH AND SIXTH YEAR 
LATIN COURSE IN THE PREPARATORY SEMINARY 


REVEREND LEO J. LINSENMEYER, A. M., SACRED HEART SEMINARY, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


It may be necessary to call your attention to the title of this 
paper. Exception might be taken to our choice of authors from 
many points of view but we are going to try to outline the course 
that we consider best for students for the priesthood. The field 
of Latin literature is very rich and it is hard to pass over many 
things in it. However, the worth of the authors themselves 
is not always to be our final norm, but we are going to be guided 
especially in choosing our sixth-year course by the real purpose 
for which we are laboring. The subject is a broad one and our 
paper must needs be rather sketchy. We do not presume to do 
more than provoke suggestions from those present. We shall 
simply treat of the authors that we think will make the best 
course, leaving other possibilities to open discussion. Moreover, 
as we feel sure that no one would wish to omit a semester of 
Horace we shall save time by taking that for granted. Our plan, 
too, demands that he be placed in fifth year. 


The other semester of fifth year is given over to Plautus. Our 
argument for this author is that he is one of the most interesting 
of all the ancient authors. We cannot blind ourselves to the fact 
that in this age of movies and sports we have a real problem to 
hold the interest of the student. But here at least he can breathe 
a sigh of relief from the tedium of the Gallic campaigns and 
the Roman rostrum and feel a sort of contact with men who act 
and feel as he does. There is a reality in the intercourse of father 
with son, of friend with friend, of master with slave, that 
strikes a responsive chord within him. His sense of humor is 
appealed to. He recognizes the retort that he himself might 
make. Even the very phrasing is familiar to him and can be 
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made more so by modernizing the translation. The characters 
seem to be living in his own world. Objection may be made to 
the forms and syntax. The spelling, the case-endings, the per- 
sonal endings of the verb are peculiar to the period of the author. 
The syntax is at times different from that of Cicero. These 
difficulties are only apparent ones for after three or four weeks 
these things are quite forgotten even by the ordinary student. 
In fact these very problems are a real benefit to him. We know 
that one of the best means of driving an argument home is 
by the method of contrast. In this case the irregular orthography 
and paradigms can serve to impress the regular forms on the 
minds of the students. The noticeable absence of the subjunctive 
‘mood in cases where they would naturally expect it calls their 
attention to its classical uses. 


But on the other hand Plautus illustrates some points of 
grammar even better than the authors read in high school. He 
has none of Caesar’s irregularities in the sequence of tenses; he 
is very careful about following up a future indicative in the main 
clause with a dependent future or future perfect; his conditional 
sentences follow strict form. Even in his use of the pronouns, 
one of the student’s bugbears, he will be found a better model 
than many others. We would suggest that his play the“Captivi”, 
be read. The plot is absolutely above reproach. Modern drama 
suffers by comparison with it from the point of view of morals. 
Lessing has styled it the best comedy ever put upon the stage. 
There is an excellent text edited by W. M. Lindsay, published 
by the Oxford Press. 


Our course for sixth year is dictated to us by the aim of the 
preparatory seminary. We would spend the first semester on 
Cicero, and the second on the Latin Fathers. 


One of the principal functions of the priest and (flens dico) 
one of the most neglected in his training is preaching. The con- 
templative and the man of affairs have done great things for 
Christ’s cause, but the greatest names in Church history have 
been those of her great orators. St. Paul could charm even the 
Athenian Senate and could interest an audience throughout a 
whole night. (At least with one exception). Augustine and 
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Chrysostom and Gregory; Anthony of Padua and Dominic and 
Ignatius of Loyola; all names to conjure with in the field of 
rhetoric. Now anything that might help the student for the 
priesthood to a better grasp of this art is well worth our serious 
consideration. 


The sixth year in Catholic educational circles is traditionally 
the rhetoric year. The masters of English oratory are studied 
and the principles of English oratorical composition taught from 
these models. With this study we would correlate Roman ora- 
tory in the Latin course and incidentally Greek. oratory in the 
Greek course. Cicero’s Pro Milone, or Pro Lege Manilia can 
be taken, thoroughly analyzed and discussed from the point of 
view of oratory. His arguments can be digested and then re- 
written in the students’ own words. The flow of his reasoning, 
his transitions, his method of development, the kind of argu- 
ment employed, are all helpful studies. His most studied 
sentences can be diagrammed, marking how the order of his 
thought and the very position of his words were carefully 
planned. I have found that the students are very much interested 
in a study of his figures of grammar and rhetoric; their imag- 
ination prompts them to exaggeration in their search for these 
ornaments but in many cases they showed remarkable perspi- 
cacity. The principles of English rhetoric can be brought over 
from the English course and applied to these Latin models and 
thus more firmly impressed on their minds. The course might 
be further enriched by introducing passages from Cicero’s 
Brutus, or De Oratore; from Pliny’s Letters: from Quintillian’s 
Institutes. All these works are full of meat for the student 
of oratory. The repetition of the canons from different sources 
will serve to enhance their value. I am indebted to Father O’- 
Leary of the Passionist Seminary at St. Louis for the informa- 
tion that there is a book published by Ginn and Company, entitled 
Loci Critici, by Saintsbury, which brings together illustrative 
passages. This would be the work of the first semester. 


In the second semester we follow up our study of the Roman 
models by that of the Christian orators. While departing con- 
siderably in vocabulary and construction from the language of 
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the Golden Age, the works ef some of the Latin Fathers are 
finished specimens of the art of rhetoric. Lactantius has been 
stvled the Christian Cicero; St. Ambrose is a clear exponent of 
the art of illumination by example; St. Augustine is the peer 
of them all; St. Leo writes with a sonorous rhythm that marks 
the master. I need not extol their virtues to those who have 
always been their devoted clients. But I feel that we must say 
this: that while all Catholic scholars venerate the Fathers tor 
their learning and sanctity, too many of them are inclined to be- 
little them as men of letters. The Latin language reached its 
highest point of development in Cicero, but a certain apotheosis 
of his style has perhaps blinded students of Latin to the real 
merit in others. The changes undergone in the language dur- 
ing the 400 years that intervened between Cicero and the Fathers 
need not necessarily be called deterioration. There being little 
room for political orators, national poets, or historians under the 
Empire, these gave place to the grammarian and the philosopher. 
The language had to become more pliant; polish had to give 
way to precision of thought; intricate syntax was gradually laid 
aside. Even Cicero himself shows the inadequacy of his oratori- 
cal style as a vehicle of philosophical thought. He attempted to 
accommodate it, and in doing so enriched the language with 
many new words and constructions; but Cicero the philosopher, 
judged by the same canons as Cicero the orator, suffers by the 
comparison. So in the great Arpinate we see the culmination 
of one movement and the mere beginning of another; he was 
the pioneer that blazed the trail for Patristic Latin; the language 
reached another peak, that of flexibility, in the fourth century 
A. D. It is worth while, then to acquaint our students with the 
style of the Fathers as a style itself and we need not apologize 
for it. If there had been no Golden Age to dim their lustre by 
comparison with it, they would long since have taken the place 
which we are trying to give them. 

Again, the language of the next six years of the course lead- 
ing to the priesthood is not by any means the language of Caesar 
or Cicero. ‘Why not, then, use the Fathers to cover a sort of 
transition period? Many will say it is not necessary; that the 
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student who knows Latin well will have no difficulty with the 
text-books of philosophy and theology. This is very true. 
Still we hear the cry from our major seminaries that the students 
cannot follow the text and cannot express themselves in Latin. 
Some students therefore do not know Latin well. Let us not 
stop here to divine the causes. I can only say from my own 
short experience that the weakest students in my classes have 
been able after a few weeks to handle the text of the Fathers 
at least passably well. This alone, it seems to me, should prompt 
us to continue them in our course. Besides, they form a handy 
background for practice in conversation. Instead of trying to 
talk about the ordinary commonplaces of everyday life, sub- 
jects that will help them very little later on, the students have 
here thoughts that are close to those that they have to handle in 
the major seminary. Even if they can only reproduce the words 
of the author from memory something is accomplished in 
familiarizing them with the art of expressing Latin thoughts. 
Many of them will be able to do far more. The vocabulary and 
syntax are not very far removed from their own idiom and 
they can thus more easily bridge the gap between mental transla- 
tion of what they want to say and actual thinking in Latin. The 
one drawback is a suitable text-book. Certainly better selections 
could be made than those found in the books so far published. 
I hope that some of the scholars in my audience may see fit to 
try to remedy this difficulty. Selections chosen from the point 
of view of literature rather than from that of the matter treated, 
would be especially welcome. 

In conclusion let me remind you that this paper was intended 
simply to provoke discussion. I do not pretend to possess either 
the grasp of the problem or the experience necessary to settle 
the question. If I have at least given you something on which 
to start, I feel that my feeble effort has not been in vain. 
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